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oth« three chapters offer a general sur- 
vey of the Cr. The fifth chapter com- 
pares and contrasts the methodologies 

of LT and CT. While introducing die read- 
ers to the origin, key concerns and meth- 
ods of LT and CT these chapters devel- 
op and e}q>lain the sociologica] princi- 
ples and categories of CT which will be 
used in the analysis of LT in the rest of 
the book. 

Chapters 6-8 try to understand the 
concept of emancipation/liberation, the 
common goal of LT and CT, in sociologi- 
cal and linguistic categories. Liberation 
is analysed comprehensively at three lev- 
els; labour, social structures, and reli- 
gion. The author finds that while ortho- 
dox Marxism stops at the first level in 
its understanding of liberation, CT (of 
Habermas) includes liberatian at two lev- 
els, viz., laboiu- as well as of social struc- 
tures. But LT with its preference for the 
Dependency Theory incorporates both 
these levels in its understanding of liber- 
ation and even goes one step further to 
include liberation at the level of faith. 

The irinth chapter examines the po- 
sition of LT on the role and relevance of 
religion vis-a-vis that of the critical theo- 
rists. Liberation theologians believe in 
the basic irreducibility of religion while 
the approach of the critical theorists is of 
total secularisation of religion. Chapter 

10 compares LT wi A traditional and con- 
temporary Aeologies. The auAor secs 
that wiA its insistence of Ae Aeory- 
praxis relationship and the hermeneutical 
privilege of Ae oppressed, LT is better 
suited to bring out Ae liberative poten- 
tial of religion and make it relevant to- 
day m Ae pursuit of the mtegral libera- 
tion of Ae human community. Chapters 

11 and 12 Ascuss Ae understanding of 
Church and God m LT contrasting it wi A 
traAtional Aeologjcal views. The last 
chapter brings out Ae rapture and en- 
Aantmcnt as well as Ae r^gious stamp 
in Ae writings of liberation Aeologims 
wiA Acir essentially evangelical Aspi- 
ration, recourse to Judaeo-Christian mem- 
ories, respect for popular religiosity 
and app<^ to Ae memory of Ae mar- 


tyrs. 

A Ae course of his philosophical- 
sociological appraisal of LT Ae auAor 
touches and comments upon a lot of top- 
ics (Ae relevance of some of which is 
not immedutely seen) and develops a 
lot of rdated Aemes like Ae Capitalist 
ideology, Ae Rule of Economy and Tech- 
tt^ogy, Alimation A Modem Society, 
f^udian Psycho-Analysis, Hermeneutics 
A social sciences and Aeology, ideas of 
Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche, Ae Depen- 
dency Theory, Ae philosophy of Paulo 
Preire, Peukert's Aeology of conununi- 
cative action, and political and 
secularisation Aeologies. The auAor rais- 
es a lot of problems and issues of 
ecclesial/ecclesiasticai and sociological 
significance. A general, his analysis holds 
LT A a favourable fight. Occasionally he 
poAts out Ae irrationality of ecclesiasti- 
cal attitudes Aat fault it. 

The auAor's conclusion Aat runs 
Ato eight pages effectively summarises 
aU Aat he says A Ae thirteen chapters of 
Ae book. Frequent repetition of Ae same 
ideas, thoughts and explanations can 
annoy Ae reader. Some prior readAg of 
CT (Habermas: Kmnviedge and Human 
Interests) and Cuberrez (A Theology of 
Liberation, to wWch Aere are at least 73 
direct references A Ae book), Aough 
not sasenbal, is desirable. The book which 
is a contribubon to Ae AterAsciplAary 
approach A Aeology may lead Ae read- 
«* to^furAer Aquiries A a sociological- 
Acological purswt. 

Poulose MANGAI, S.J. 

Pastoral 

I Love You, I Hate You! The Dynam- 
ics of Hunum Relaboiwhips. By Carlos 
G. Valles, S.J. Anand: Giqarat Sahitya 
Prakaah, 1995. Pp. (viii ) 156. Rs40. US$6. 

The book's constant Aeme is Aat 
relabonahips are life. Every human rela- 
bonship is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
a love-hate relabonship. To be aware of 
this fact can colour our affeebve life. Our 
lives are dtaped by Aose who love us 
and Aose who refine to love us. We are 
the products of our relabonships. If, A 
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Editorial 

Joseph Vaz, Coolie, Priest, Saint 

The Church in Sri Lanka and India greets the New Year with 
a great sense of joy and gratitude; an outstanding son of India 
who gave to Sri Lanka the last 24 years of his life, will be recognised 
as a model of holiness for the universal Church when Pope John 
Paul ll beatifies him in Colombo on January 21 this year. 

This recognition was long overdue. Already tw’o hundred 
and fifty years ago, less than a quarter of a century after his 
death, the first known biography of Joseph Vaz was printed in 
Lisbon. A basic bibliography printed elsewhere in this issue 
shows the continued consciousness of the Church of South Asia 
about the inspiring nature of the life and ministry of Joseph Vaz. 
Unfortunately when the Pope came to India nine years ago the 
dixruments needed for the beatification were not ready. This 
month the long-awaited liturgy will take place fittingly in the 
very land that witnessed the fruitful ministry of this outstanding 
Goan. 

The recognitii'n of the mixlels of holiness is a process where- 
in the UK:al Church and the universal Church are harmoniously 
involved. The local Church, where the process always begins, 
offers the first witness of the transformative power of God's 
grace in her children and through them in the community. Then 
the Pope, representing the universal Church, sets a seal authori- 
tatively confirming the discernment initiated at the ItKal level 
and declaring its significance for the whole Christian communi- 
ty. In few cases is the life of holiness as diaphanous and as 
unambiguous as in the case of Joseph Vaz whose mission relied 
solely on the strength of the Gospel and not on any political 
patronage. 
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I.anka and India have livetl in close relationship to tme 
another not (^nly bt'cause of ^geographical contiguity but also 
bi‘(auv.e of deep cultural affinities and, for long periods, close 
political links. The churches of both countries have also lived in 
si-.lerh communion and a kind of spiritual osmosis. Many Indi- 
an priesK of todav have been trained in the hills of Kandy, the 
centri' ot Va/'s apostolic venture, and many Sri Lankan religious 
anil priests receive formation in India. Joseph Vaz is the most 
precious link K'tween the two churches. The Catholic Church of 
India tvill h<‘ represented by its bishops, priests, religious and 
l.iilv when the Pnpe solemnl)- tieclares the Coan Oratorian to be 
de ',1 rvinv; (if veneration in the Church and of invocation as our 
inli'i cc-.ior before the throne of Cod. 

Sri Lanka is entering today a new era of hope in its political 
and social evolution. Presumably this change will affect its 
n lalions with India in a positive way. The beatification t>f the 
adopted son of Sri Lanka may be legitimately regarded as a 
inhol and an assurance of the divine blessing tm the whole 
nation winch today promises justice and peace for all its citizens 
irrt'sjiective o( creed, race or siK’ial position. 

In liiiiia this beatification will he experienced as an encour- 
a)',cment to a Christian community that from its very beginning 
understood the responsibility of bearing witness to the Light of 
the m irld in <i[| cultures anti nations, and sealed this witness four 
icntuiit's ago in Japan with the martyrdom of one of its 
soiw, St ( lon.salo tiari ia, canonised in 18f)2, TTie outreach of the 
Indian ( huri'h exemplified in [tiseph Vaz ami Gonsalo Garcia 
lias lontinueil through the centuries and grown considerably in 
I Cl cnt tiiTU's when Intiia is rightly assuming prominent respcinsi- 
bilities in the uiii\'t’rsal (_ hurch. 

In the opening artii le ol this issue Fr Denis Pereira i>ffers us a 
thumbnail sketeh of the life of Joseph Vaz who organised the 
tjoan Orator) , e\ angelised the Kanara country, entered Sri Lanka 
as a coohe, served and reorganised a dispersed and persecuted 
community, and he himself suffered persecution and repeated 
impnsimment, Missmlogists have acclaimed his policy of 
inculluratnm and of building a truly local Church. He died at the 
age of sixty admired and loved by thousands. Blessed Joseph 
Vaz, pray lor Peace with justice in our countries! 
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Blessed Joseph Vaz, 

A Saint for our Times in India 

Fr Denis G. PEREIRA 

(.■hi the (HTcasiim i>f the furthcoming beAtificatii>n of Fr Joseph Va/, by the Pope in 
(^olombt) on the2l!<t of January, the author uf Va/.'s most recent biography ivriteh a 
.spiritual sketch of the new Indian saint stressing his deep spirituality and his 
nstonishinglv modem approach to the practice of mission work. Fr Pereira is the 
Director of the Archdiocesan Board of Education, 5 Convent Street, Bombay 
400001. 

"lAT hen I was first requested to contribute an article on the 
^ ’ Venerable Joseph Vaz for the Magazine that is published by 
the promoters of his cause for beatification,’ I reacted as most 
Catholics in India, even Goan Catholics, do. Mention the coming- 
beatificatit*n of this great Goan missionary, aptly called the "Apostle 
of Sri l,anka," and they will react (I'm being facetious): "Fr Joseph 
whiJ?" He is the unknown, unsung hero of the Indian Church. No 
doubt, he would have liked it that way, because he was by nature 
and by grace unobtrusive and self-effacing, shunning the lime- 
light. 

We should, however, not perpetuate the folly of not knowing 
him and not making him known. Rather, the Church in India 
must make every effort to kntjw more about this outstanding st>n 
of India, and of the Church, in order to emulate him. He is indeed 
a spiritual giant, a man ahead of his times by well-nigh three 
hundred years in his missionary method, his zeal for inculturation, 
his trail-blazing effort in establishing a truly autochthonous Church 
not linked to a foreign country. It was a Church in which the laity 
was rightfully entrusted with the responsibility for its financial 
and material governance. It was a Church he raised from the 
ashes o( a crippling j>ersecution and so re-t>rganized it that it 
survived a second attempt at being decimated after his death, 
and which is vigorous ttxlay - the Church of Sri Lanka! 

In this article I would like to highlight a few of the salient 
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ti-atures (>r his apostolate, and bring not his pressing relevance for 
t>ur times. "The entire life of loseph Vaz," wrote Fr Cyril Papali, 
"was an obiect lesson in missionary meth(xls." A man of deep 
faith and ardent zeal \vhi> was at the same time a practical and 
prudent worker, joseph Vaz manifested the missitmary vocation 
which Tope |ohn Fau! li describes as "a total commitment to 
i’v<ingi‘iiz.ition, a commitment which involves a missimary's whole 
person arul life, and demands a self-giving without limits of ener- 
gy (*r timi'" (Rcdnnf>foris Missio). Half a century ago, the great 
Belgian missjologist, Fr Pierre Charles; wrote of Fr Joseph Vaz: 
"He wa.'. rnon- than a hero; he was a symbol and a lesson .... It is 
no I'xaggeration it is rrierely a repetition of the unanimous 
lesiimoii\ of his contemporaries - to call him the perfect model of 
,in apostle " .And vet \vt' know him not! 

loseph Va/ was born in tioa in lf>51. His father was from 
San. oale and his mother from Benaulim, where she had gone for 
her v iinlineinent and delivered this her third child. A gifted child, 
his l.illier made arrangements for his higher education, especially 
siiue he sliowed a marketl inclination towards the priesthcwd. 
.After his ordination in 1fi7b, loseph Vaz wasassigned no pa.storal 
responsibitifies invoh ing the exercise of authority. Instead he 
went back to his native Sancoale and spent his time in preaching, 
tieanng ( onfessions and teaching Latin to boys from his village 
IX ho showed the inclination to be priests. So great was the esteem 
With whii h he soon came to be held, young as he was, that several 
imp>irtanf litizens, incluiling two prominent men who would 
l.iier lie called upon to be Governors of Goa, chose him to be tlieir 
spii ifii,il dio'ctor. 

I turing the initial period of about five years of waiting in the 
vMiigs in a life of frustrating relative inactivity, Joseph came to 
liear ot the .s.id plight i.f the Catholics of Sri Lanka from a Canon 
of the I athedral of Goa, who had passed through Colombo cri 
rontr horn Maiao to Goa. His was a harrowing tale of Catholics 
reeling, under persecution by the Dutch, who had driven the Por- 
tuguese colonists out of Sri Lanka. They were Calvinists to bool 
anil nursed a bigoted hatred towards Catholics. The hapless Cath- 
olics wen- defenceless, having been abandoned by the Portuguese 
and even woi se without the ministrations of their erstwhile evan- 
ge/tzers, the I’adroado mi.ssionaries, who were perforce driven 
out together with the Portuguese civil authorities. Their plight 
was unimaginable - a terrified, hunted, persecuted flock without 
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even a single shepherd. It was the hour of darkness for the Church 
in Sri Lanka. It was a Church in hiding. 

Joseph felt drawn to Sri Lanka to minister to them in their 
plight. He was not cast irl the hero's mould. His thoughts were 
only of service, of administering the Sacraments, of evangelizing 
the lapsed and opening the doors to the non-Catholics, whom he 
would attract by the sweet odour of charity and not by coercion 
nor enticements (no matter how noble the motive). Humanly speak- 
ing, there seemed to be no way whereby his dreams of going to Sri 
Lanka were to be fulfilled. The dice were loaded against him. He 
was not a religious priest hence could not be sent out as a mission- 
ary. Being a diocesan priest, with no congregation to back him, he 
would be ploughing a lonely furrow with no logistical support in 
terms of men and money. Besides, neither the Church (the Arch- 
bishop of Goa) nor the State would help. Ceylon was a lost cause 
to both. How different his situation was from that of St Francis 
Xavier who was backed by his Jesuit confreres and was armed 
with powers btith from the Portuguese Crown and from the Pope. 

The Joseph overcame these obstacles can be attributed tmly to 
the working out of Divine Providence. He joined the fledging 
Oratory of St Philip Neri (consisting of only four members) and 
practically became its co-founder, having been appointed Superi- 
or, in which capacity he drafted the Constitutions and was instru- 
mental in attracting others to join it. He went to Sri Lanka via 
Kanara (and thereby hangs a tale!) not in pomp and splendour, 
but in the disguise «>f a coolie and as pcH»r as any itinerant beggar 
of tht\se days. The saga of his entry into Sri Lanka and his mis- 
sionary activities during twenty-four years of arduous striving 
has to be read to be believed. It makes one's hair stand on end, in 
awe, and shame. Our own priestly "zeal" wtmid be like water in 
his veins. Only his deep faith in a loving Providence and his 
fortitude in following the pmmptings of the Spirit can explain his 
success in the face of the most astonishingly fearsc>me tnlds. There 
is no pious exaggeration in all this, no attempt at panegyric falsifi- 
cation, I can assure you! 

We priests, might be tempted, in self-defence (?) to lightly 
brush aside both his achievements and his attitude as stemming 
from a now defunct past, from a world-view which is both differ- 
ent and irrelevant in a post-Vatican II Church. Far from it! Fr 
loseph Vaz anticipated Vatican II missiology and its religious 
world-view by nearly 300 years. He was an innovator in his 
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mihMiirirfry ml.*fhod^, flying in the face of accepted nornib for 
o\ angeli/ation of peoples by the Church of those times, methods 
v\'hii h are current coinage in our modern Church. He was a man 
( ,t scIk )Jarship and letters, a healing evangelist and, what is amazing 
and relevant to the Churc h in India today, a Christian 

I rescarchcHi for the little popular biography* I was com- 
missioned to write for the official Beatification by the Vice-Fvistu- 
lator of the C ause, I'r Urbino Monteiro of Sancoale, Goa, I had a 
feeling of ‘•adness at what we in the Church in India have lost by 
Ix'ing cut off from our roots in our centunes-old Indian spiritual 
heri(ae,e I vaneeti/ed bv the Church in the West which, with no 
to, dice till! 'll ;;<K)d faith and with the best intention;:, IcKiked upon 
,iil i< inns I if Indian .spirituality with suspicion to say the least or as 
ievilr ii to put it at its worse, we have beeii denieci our spiritual 
i'.ilrim'iio Hespile Ins upbringing and training in such a reli- 
gmii- milieu, f-r loseph Va? sec'med to liave absorbed Indian (not 
iiirnliij spinlua!i!\ through his pores, as it were. As eminent 
'ii-torjan I r I'ohn (. orreia Akm.so, S.J. in the Foreword to my 
iiniik h,is pul if, "He (Joseph Vaz) realised, unknowingly, the 
Juipp\ Mending of a genuine Indian sannyasi and a true Christian 
,iSi cii. , w Inc h n.c n like de Nohiii haci attempted, and which was 
pi'di.ip . ttii secret of liis .istounding success." His life style, his 
'cligii Mjs attitudes his prayer life and mystici.sm, drew him pow- 
ei'nllx int.i wind nnglit be termed, poetically, as the stream of 
i M 'i lousncs'. flowing trom the heights of Indian spirituality for 
■A •-‘11 nigh iKK) ve.^r'.. 

Wh.it wc' in tire C'hurch in modern India are making our 
prmiarc concerns now he had initiated in his own personal life 
stv!'- idii \enrs a}’,o He orgumsec! his parish communities in the 
\ illaiV."> on (l,c line's of c'ur mcxlerri Basic Christian Communities 
with eiv.ph.isL> on ihc' laity's role in the management of Church 
finaiu e.s, and :ts general non-sac ramental administration. His as- 
siduous study <■! famil and Sinhalese, and their respective cul- 
tures, enabled hrni to be an inculturator of great sagacity and 
mc'rit 1 le translate', i the liturgical bcH)ks into I'amil and Sinhalese 
(which were later put inu> more refined form by his confrere, the 
rcMiowncxi I r laconic Gonsalves whcim he encouraged and com- 
missirmed to cio s(>), I le prepared paraliturgies, composed songs 
and wrote out Catechisms in these languages using their respec- 
tive cultural idioms and symbols to make the faith relevant and 

^L>eni..cC. Pereira, filrwd Vaz -he Man, his Mission, hts Message. Bombay; 

i'jiilijie Publirations, 1*ic>4 I'p I 4 ci 
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understandable. He as a true pontifex (though he refused the 
bishopric), a bridge builder between the two cultures and races, 
and in fact he was able t(> reach out to Buddhists and Muslims in a 
manner that makes present day inter-religious dialogue seem an 
after-th<iught! 

Finally, the diplomacy with which he bypassed the vexatious 
problem of jurisdictional rights (Padroado vs Propaganda); his 
concern for the rights of the Christian to be nourished by the 
Word of God and the Sacraments which were being stifled if not 
denied by the unseemly quarrel between bishops whose jurisdic- 
tion stemmed from different sources (again Padroado vs Propa- 
ganda) - s«> painfully reminiscent of the current controversy over 
rites in the Church in modern India; and his missitmary foresight 
in providing a network of churches and chapels together with 
schcK>l;‘ and dispensaries, blending amiably the insights of the 
modem day evangelizer-cum-stxrial-worker with that of the old- 
fashioned footsolcliery of the sacramental or cultic missionary - 
all these, powered by his relentless zeal, his almost ceaseless 
contemplation and prayer life, and his unflagging charity, make 
him indeed a perfect model of an apostle 

The churches of Sri Lanka and India (and, of course, of Gi>a 
which has given so many other faceless unsung heroes to the 
Church Universal) would do well tt» hold up to themselves, and to 
the future priests and missionaries in particular, this mcxlel not 
only for admiration, but alsi> for emulation. With Blessed Joseph 
Vaz as a guiding light may the churches press on towards the 
dawning of a new era for the entire Church in the coming millen- 
nium. 


A Basic Vazian Bibliography 

BiMik.s in the urder of their first publication dates; 

1. Vida do Veneravv) Padr« Joseph Vaz, da Oratorio 

d.; S. Filippe Neri du Cidade de Ooa, na India Oneni.i!, Fundador d.i 
iaboriosa mish.io. ipie os Congrej^dos desta Casa tem a sim conta na Jlha 
dj» CeylacS. Compostu pelo I’adrc Setu.stiai'* DO REtJO. IJsboti: Sylviau 
1747. 2nd L-d. bv' J C. Baneto Miranda, 18fi7. 3id vd. by Jose Antonio Ismael 
Clracias, ISftl. 

la. An Italian version ot the abi>ve: L'Aposlolo dl Ceylan P. Giuseppe 

Vaz, della Conj;regayu>ne dell’Oratr'rio di S I'lhppo Nun, Sebastiao DC 
R£CO. M-ongalore: 1897. 

2. L'Apfitre du Ceylan P. Joseph Vaz, Pretre de I'Oratoire, 1651-1711, 

by Monsgr Ntmlau Ladislaus ZAl,ESKi. Calcutta: C. Coubert, 189b; 
Manftalore; 1899. 
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2.1 The Apostle of Ceylon, Fr, Joseph Vaz, An Oratorlan Pfieat, 1651- 
171 1, bv l.ddtslos Micliael (ZALESKI), Delegate Aposlolic of the East Indiw. 
C'jlLutt.i: C, C.ouberl, 1 8*17 (Introduction signeJ 1895); Bombay: B.X. Purtado 

1‘O'i 

1 Son of India and Apostle of Ceylon, Ven. Fr. Joseph Vaz (1651- 
1711). I’.i'.torol [.etter of BISH Cl’S OF CEYLON, 1911. Reprinted in Colombo, 
r.itholii Writers Movement, 1955 

4 Life of Venerable Fr Joseph Vaz, by Ambrose CATER. London: 

lUiriis A C^.ites, 1^13. 

t The Oralorian Mission in Ceylon. Historical Documents, relating to 

th.' 1 it«- .ind Labours ot the Venerable Jtweph VaA his companions and 
su< lessors, Ir.inslated from the original I’ortuguese and edited by Father 
S C. PFKF.KA, S ( Colombo: Caxton Printing Works, 1936-1938 (a series of 

ti hiKiklets) 

(, Souvenir do Trie entenario do Venerive] Pe. Jose Vaz, 1651-21 de 
Ahril-1951, ssJ. bv Miguel de MIRANDA. Margao, Goa: Topografia Bovar, 

1 93! 

7 life of the Vener.ible Father Joseph Vaz, Apostle of Ceylon, by 
Kilhei S.G I’FKF.KA. 5.J. Ranchi; Catholic Press, lM3;Galle; Loyola House, 
1953, 

H. A People';. Saint for Sri Lanka's People's Era: Ven Fr Joseph Vaz. 
Madra.s I'he Fr Va/ Secretariate, 196(1. 

9 A Saint tor the New India, Father Joseph Vaz, Apostle of Kanara 
and Ceylon. Bv Ch.irles GASBARKI, Allahabad /Bombay: St Paul Publica- 
tions, I9(i| 

m Father loseph Vaz of Sancoale, by AnUimo MASCARENHAS. Goa; 

A Miraton Edition, 197(1. 

1 1 . Zalrekar Jose, bv A. PEREIRA, S.J. Goa 1976 (in Konkani) 

1 2 A Glistening Wake of the Life, Labours and Death of the Oratorian 

Ven Fr. (o.seph Va/, by Rev, Fr Clause LAWRENCE, O.M.l. Colombo; 1981. 
13. Sannyasa in the Spirituality and Mission of Father Joseph VaZ of 

India .Api'stle ot K.inara and Sn Lanka. (M.A.) Thesis by Filomena Saraswati 
GiFisF, Berkeley, California' 1987 (Dactyl.). 

14 Joseph Vaz, Indi.a's First and Greatest Missionary, by Fr R. H. 
LFSSEK. Bombay Committee for the BeatiEcatinn of Ven Fr. Joseph Vaz, 
1992. 

1.5 Blessed Joseph Vaz - The Man, his Mission, his Message, by 
Denis C. PF.REIKA. Bombay Pauline Publications, 1994. 

For other Source M.ilenal and .irticles see no. 13 above, pp. 87-91 . In our own 
JOURNAL the following in.iv be consulted. 

"IVUtion for Fr Joseph Va/'i. Be.itification” [Ctmimutiicatum), Clergy Monthly Sup- 
plement. 2(1954-5), IW. “The Apostle of Ceylon," by L. RAYMOND, Bishop of 
Allahabad, CMS 5 (19M1-1), 173-84. 

"Fr Jo,seph Vaz and the Image of Goan Catholics," by Filomena GIESE, 
VJTR 49 (1985) 73-86 

Open Letter ti' the C atholic Dishop.s of India and Sri Lanka for the 
Appointment of a Joint C (’inmission on Canon ization-s," by Filomena Sarasvati 
Devi (GIESE). VJTR 53 ( 1 989) .>39 48 and review.s of some of the ab<>ve books. 

G.G-S. 
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The Dialogical Method of 
Theologizing 

Jose KUTTIANIMATTATfnL, sdb 


The author of Jesus Christ: Unique and Universal (Bangalore, KJC Publications, 
1990) spelle out the method for doing theology that has emerged with force in the 
lest few decades in India and elsewhere, (t begins with the lived experience of 
pluralism, requires a perception that sees reality in its relatedness, and checks 
one's faith affirmations with those of other religions, thus evolving a new lan- 
guage, more personalist and sensitive to communion than the so-caUed objective 
and neutral language. Fr Kuttionimattatkil is Professor of Systematic Theology at 
tfie Kristu Jyoti College, Bosco Nagar, K,R. Puram, Bangalore 560 036. His forth- 
coming book will deal with Indian theology since Vatican 11. 

■O eflecting on the theological situation in India in preparation 
for the World Missionary Conference held at Tambaram in 
1938, G.V. Job lamented ttiat the Indian Christian community 
"has no theology, not even an indigenous heresy to show that 
serious thoughts relating to the deep mysteries of the Christian 
faith are simmering in its mind."’ In the late sixties, when 
inculturation and interreligious dialogue were beginning to call 
into question the traditional ti^eologicai structures, Swami 
Abhishiktananda observed that "dialogue in depth ... is bound to 
call for a revision of the system, and it may be anticipated that 
the shock will be great."* Proving him ri^t and 'shocked' by the 
developments in Christology, ecclesioiogy and missiology, some 
of them not in complete consonance with the official position of 
the Church, Cardinal Josef Tomko identified India in 1991 as 
"the epicentre" of these developments.* Thus within a span of 
fifty years, from being a land dormant in the field of theology, 
India has become a land seething with theological ferment. C^e 

‘D.M. Dgvasahayam and A.N. Sudarkanamy (cda.>. Rethinking Christianity in 
India. Madras: A.N. Sudorisanam, 1938, p. 15. 

^AsHisKiicrANANDA, ‘The Depth-Dimension of Religious Dialogue,' VJTR 45 
(May 1981), p. 212. Though this text was published posthumously in 1981, it was 
written in 1969. 

^Josef Tomko, 'Proclaiming Christ the World’s Only Saviour,” L'Oaaervatore 
Romano, 15 April 1991, p. 4. 
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of the factt>rs that has given rise to this ferment is undoubtedly 
the diaJogical method of theologizing.^ 

1. Theological Methods 

A method is a coherent way of doing things which yields 
progressive results."’ Like a tool, it "extends our abilities, im- 
proves upon our limitations, reminds us of forgotten procedures, 
and allows others to see how we arrived at our conclusion."* 
7’htiugh the basic operations of the human mind are the same, 
namely, experiencing, understanding, judging and deciding,^ on 
arcc»uMt of the differences in the starting points, the questitms 
raised, the goal aimed .at, the context, the audience, the use of 
sources .ind criteria etc., there have developed different ways or 
methods of doing the(»lc»gy. Some of the more prominent of ihese 
methinis are the hillowing; transcendental, hermeneutical, analyt- 
ical, correl.itional and libera tional.* Our intention here is not to 
make a '•ludy of any i>f these methtnis but to explore the dialogical 
metluKl o( doing theology that is gaining prominence in India as 
well as in i>|her religiiiusly pluralistic societies. 

2 . Holistic Approach to Reality - the Basic of the Dialogi- 
cal Method 

Siiue human beings by nature are sticial, that is, meant to live 
vMth others and find meaning for their lives in relation to others, 
ilv' .inihroptilogit al basis for the diak>gical method can be said to 

the v<Ty nature oi human beings. In fact, dialogue as a method 
oi helping people to arrive at knowledge, insight and truth has 

o.in ,sf.r«Mk . I 1 with culture, with the puor, etc. In this article 

J k pAN dftjncs nitfthud as* normative pattern of recurrent and 
ivl.iifj .i.iiiii.is yielilifif; cumuljtive and prognseive results." Method in Theoio- 
\V 'l"ri'uii. I'niversiiy I’l 'I;'rimto i'ress, 1990, p. 4. 

’/.I. ' I iJ k, An- 77iry buifinji About Theological Method? Ramsey: Paulist 

Prc.s..., j, I 

Li > tvJi k. Iff ihctdtigy, p 14. 

'rt>r an clabiiratinn iil tjch i>l Uies** methods see Francis Schussler Fkikenza, 
Sy.stemjtiL nicolofjy Tj^k and Meth<»d.s," in SystermUc Theology: Rrmian Catholic 
Perspeclhics, ed Fr-intis Sc nrjssLKk and John P. Galvin, Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 
19^2, pp. 35-65, An examination of some of these methods is found also in 
MufiLLmi, What Are They Saying About Theological Method? pp. 5-70. 
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been in use from the time of Socrates in Greece and of the 
Upanishads in India.’ 

However, interreI:gious| dialogue as a methixl of Christian 
theologizing is of recent origin and in the way it has developed in 
India it has its basis in a holistic approach to reality. This holistic 
vision expresses itself through what may be termed an Indian/ 
Asian mentality. By m^tality we mean that distinct way of per- 
ceiving reality that is the result of laying emphasis, due to nation- 
al ethos, cultural heritage and racial characteristics,” on some 
rather than on other elements in experiencing, understanding, 
judging and deciding. We shall present here some of the elem^ts 
of this mentality.” 

(i) Greater emphasis on the principle of identity than on the principle of 
contradiction 

The principle of identity states that "a being is identical with 
itself, or is one and consistent in itself."” The principle of contra- 
diction states that "a thing cannot at the same time be and not 
be...;" or that "the same attribute cannot at the same time belong 
and not belong to the same subject in the same respect...."” In 
order to know what a thing is, the mentality that emphasizes the 
principle of identity looks at what the diing is, and the "more a 
thing is itsef, tf>e more it ts, the more it has selfhood."” The 

'’John B. Chethimattam, "Man's Dialogical Nature and the Dialogue of Keli- 
gion* " journal ofDharma 1 O^ly 1^5), pp. 10-14; John C. ARAPt;KA, “The Religions of 
the World: Dialogue Reassessed," Bangalore Theological T orum 21 -22 (December 1989 - 
March 1990), p. 14; David Loc'.hhead, The Dialogical Imperalive: A Chrialian Repectionan 
Inlerfaitk Cncounier. London; SCM Press Ltd., 1988, pp. 46-53. 

''’Ishanand Vrmpeny, Krsna and Christ: In the light of Same of the Fundamental 
Concepts and Thentesofthe Bhagaoad Gita and the New Testament. Pune: Uhvani Kendra/ 
Anand: Ciqarat Sahitya Prakash, 1988, p. 359. 

'niie various elements which we will describe ss characteristic of the Indian/ 
Asian mentality are not totally absent in other cultures. However, because of the use 
of Aristotelian logic in scholastic theology, and the tendency to give primacy to 
rva.son (dear and distinct ideas) at the expense of experience, espedally sinw Detscarles, 
many of the elements characteristic of the Indian/ Asian approach to reality have not 
received sufficient attention in theological thinking in the West during the past few 
centuries. 

'^U. ViGi.mo, "Identity, Prindple of," in New Cmtholie EneifdopediM. New York: 
MacGraw HiU Book Company, 1967, Vol. 7:34f. Sec abo Aristotle, Meta. 1015b 17- 
1017a 7. 

’’U. VicuNU, "Contradiction, Principle of," in New Catholic Encyclopedia, vot.4, p. 
777. See also Aw^rurTLE, Mela. 996b 30; 1005b, pp. 19-20. 

Panikkar, "ChosennesB and University: Can Both Claims be Simultaneously 
Maintained?," Sharing Worship: Communicatio in Sacris, ed. Paul Putiianancapv. Ban- 
galore: NBCLC, 1988, p. 239. Manv, Kultmy^erimm in HMulamus und Christentum: Ein 
Bering zttr aargfmehtnden ROigumathealogie. Freiburg; Veilag Karl AJber, 1964, pp. 39- 
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mentality that emphasizes the principle of contradiction, ot die 
other hand, describes a being in terms of what it is not. That is, 
"something is ail the more itsetf, the more it is tf, and not some- 
thing c/sf."'' The principle of identity allows room for inclusion 
and relation. Thus, a being is what it is, whether or not it is also 
something else ("A is A, whether or not it is also B") “ The 
principle of contradiction lays the emphasis on exclusion. A 
tx’ing is what it is, because it is not something else ("A is A, 
because it is not The consequence of this is that "according 
to tlie former appnvich (principle of identity), understanding 
laki-.s place through a pr(x:ess of reaching out and identifying 
witii reality, the second approach (principle of contradiction), 
on the other hand, defines something in opposition to the other."^^ 
following the principle of identity, the Ultimate Reality, is 
"th.it which i.s most common, most present everywhere, most 
immanent. m<ist identical to itself and identical to everything to 
which any identity can be applied and affirmed: brahman."''^ It is 
that whic li is rno.st basic, immanent. According to the principle 
o( contrailiction, the Ultimate Reality is that which is "most 
different, the most special, the most 'set apart', transcendent, 
ouiside all things, (he totally Other, the absolutely Holy."^" Here 
the emphasis i- on difference and transcendence. It is to be 
noteil that in India /Asia, as well as in other parts of the world, 
botli till' principle.'' are known and used. The difference is that in 
India/A.-'ia, in general, especially in religious thinking, the prin- 
ciple ol ivlentity has received primacy over the other principle. 


(ii) / iniiliiir.i'. 0)1 amiplonentarity (yin-yang) rather than on exclusion 
(ntlwr/or) 

C iosely related to the two ways of thinking we have de- 
stTihiHl ab ove is the fact that india/Asia lays emphasis on what 

"I hoM-nnt-ss and Univer.sality," p. 239. 

M s^^^Kls I’kabhi), Incultumtion 1 iberatinn Diabtgue: ChaUenges lo 
t liri.s/mi i,i .1 Tnduv. I’uncr; jnana Deepa Vidyapeeth, 1V84, p. 16. 

'"Felix Wn . Ki p, "S.iiu- 1 t-ntalive Reflections on the Language of Christian 
Uniqueness^: \i, Indi.in perspective," VfTR 57 (November 1993), p. 661. In foot- 
no nine o this p.jprr Wilfred f'tves an illuminating account of a »tudy showing 
ow even a SKkiie.v. like .small pox i.s viewed differently boned on these two ways 
of understanding n-jlity 

^f’^ucKAS, "C'hi>senness and Universality," p. 239. 
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may be called a 'both/and' way of thinking*' than on an 'either/ 
or' way of thinking. The 'either/or' way of thinking may be 
traced to "the Persian religion, Zoroastrianism, whose basic diar- 
acteristic is the ultimate dichotomy between the opposing forces 
of Ormazd, the spirit of go<xi, and Ahriman/the spirit of evil."** 
It is also prevalent in the Aristotelian way of thinking with its 
emphasis on the 'excluded middle'.** 

The 'both/and' way of thinking is best enshrined in the 'yin- 
yung' conception of reality, which is of Chinese origin, but which 
can be said to be a characteristic way of the Asian understanding 
of reality. Yin and yang signify respectively the female, receptive 
and the male, active dimensions of reality.** One presupposes the 
other and cannot exist without the other. Ultimately every reali- 
ty can be understood in terms of the interplay of yin and yang. 
■'The characteristic nature of this symbol is not the conflict but 
iKe complementarity of opposites. It is the category of wholeness 
.rather than of partiality. It is the category of becoming rather 
than of being. It is the transcendental category of expression, 
because it transcends the logical and analytical categories of our 
rational thinking."*-'' This complementarity (both/and) view of 
reality finds a radical expression in India in the Jain doctrine of 
syMvAiitt (the doctrine of 'maybe'), which holds that reality is so 
complex in its structure that every statement expresses only the 
aspect of reality and not the whole reality.*'’ The Jains illustrate 
thi.s position through the story of a number of blind people who 
examine an elephant and arrive at different conclusions as re- 

~’F<>r d more detdiled treatment of incluRivism and tolerdnce in India and in 
the West .see Wilhelm Hai.bfavs, Indui and Lurnpr. An in Understanding. 

Albany: St.ite llniversity of New York Press, ISBfi, pp. 4l!3'18. 

Younj; Lfi-:, "The Yin-Yang Way of Thinking: A Possible Methi.Hl for 
t<.<imeni(..il Theology," International RcT’irw of Mission (d) (July 1V71), p. 363. 

-The principle of the excluded middle states lhal "there cannot be .in inter 
mediate between contradictions, but of one .subject we must either affirm or deny 
any one predicate." AkisioIlf, Meta. lUlIb, pp. 23-24, quoted by H.J. Ddlac, 
"Excluded Middle, Principle of the," in New Catholic T nc^clopedia, vol. 5, p 7tl3 

“Jung Young Lri- s.iys that "the concept of yin originally came from the 
imagery of shadow, while that of yang from bnghtne.ss. Yin then came tti signify 
female, receptive, passive, cold, etc., and yang male, creative, active, warm, etc. 
Yin represents everything that is not yang, and yang what is not yin. Thus in an 
ultimate analysis everything, whether .spiriHial or material and lempor.tl or spa- 
tial, can be categorized by the symbol of yin and yang interplay. "The Yin- Yang 
Way of Thinking,” p. 367. 

®Lf.e, The Yin-Yang W«y of Thinking," pp. 3h7-6H. 

I'M. Hiiuyana, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, London: George Allen dr Unwin, 
1175, pp. 163-66. 




^^ards its furm, which each of them having touched only a part of 
the elephant. Ihe "Vedantic Caluskoti (the four opposite ways of 
affirmation-denial of the same object)"^^ may be consider^ as 
another expression i>f the yin-t/an^' conception of reality in India. 

Applied to religious thinking, the yin-yang conception of real- 
ity may be able to grasp, better than the 'either/or' conception, 
the nature of the Ultimate Reality as both immanent and transcen- 
dent, of Jesus as both God and man, of humans as both body and 
spirit, etc.’’* It also helps us to accept and appreciate the 
complementarity which exists between pwtples, cultures, faiths, 
iiietdogies and world -visions. This is not to say that die 'either/or' 
way of thinking has no validity but that it is severely limited in 
dealing with ultimate matters, especially, with its tendency to 
.ihsolutize ’’ Hence, in theological enterprise the primacy should 
h* given to the 'yin-yang' conceptkin of reality. 

(lii ) rw]>}iu^h on context aenMtive rather than context-free perccfHion 

oi ft'iihfi/ 

Ilu' Indian /.Asian mentality perceives reality in a context- 
'vnsiiive rather than in a context-free way.’" This means that "the 
Indian mind sees each thing as part of a whole, always contained 
as it were in a 'context', without which it cannot be properly 
understood "" Such thinking fights shy of making abstract and 
universal statements and prefers rather to make contextually mean- 
ingful aitirmations. As Triedrich Hegel remarked perceptively in 
one til his writings- "While we say, 'Bravery is a virtue', the 
Hindoos s,iy, on llie contrary, 'Bravery is a virtue of the Cshatryas.'"^ 

■A^imms'i Krs7jij ;iMi/ C' lir/Nl , p xxxvii 

-'1 1 1 h.is .if. .-IcipeJ tht-se paints further in his article. See "The Yin-Vaiig Way 
t>l Tliinkini’ ' pp 7(1 

- tH'ieniiti.. .illy -lUi) wc ore mure and more forced to think in complementary 
tenn.s. Thus lii,- I-insteini.in view ol reality and its later developments, which in 
many respe. is ■ npviM-di-.c the tr.iditional Newtonian view, sees everything as 
relative. In rvl.-.tivi.,tif view of the world, the absc'lute categories of 'either-or' 
thinking hav.-only limited application. 

^ A.K. Ramvm'ia.s. "Is There an Indian Way of Thinking.^ An Informal Es- 
.say, in Indiu IlinJu Cate^iiries, ed. Me Kim MAksKvn, New Delhi; Sage 

l-’ublications, IVHv pp 5 n 

’’George M s, ,aki .. ['KAiiiiii "From Alienation to Inculturation: Some Keflec- 
hons on Doing Thts.logy m India Tinlay," in Brrad und Breath: f'.ways in Honour of 
Samuel Rayan, ed. T K. Ioiin Anand. Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1991, p. 61. 

’^George Wilhelm Friednch Huifl, The Philvuuphy of History, New York; The 
Colonial Press, 19(10, p. 148; quoted in SoAiiE.vPkABHU, "From Alienation to 
fnculturation," p. 61, footnote no. 12. 
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Or, aa studies by anthropologists have shown, while the Ameri- 
cans describe persons with generic words like 'word', 'nice', etc., 
the Oriyas describe them "with concrete contextual descriptions 
like 'he brings sweets'.''^ This difference is not due to any differ- 
ence in intellectual capacity but due to the different ways of 
perceiving reality. Even as regards ethical behaviour, the empha- 
sis is on one's ^israrnddhama (the conduct that is right for one's 
stage of life), soadhamu (the conduct that is right for one's station, 
jdli or class, svahMoa or given nature), and Opaddharma (conduct 
that is necessary in times of distress or emergency,...),"** without 
htmever neglecting certain universally applicable and absolute 
laws, that is, the common (sMkinm) dharma. The model for this 
kind of thinking is not the context-free mathematics of Euclid but 
the amtext-sensitive grammar of PAnini, with its awareness of 
contexts and principles of division and classification.” 

This is again not to say that there are cultures that think only 
in one of th^ ways. In all cultures both these ways are found. 
However, in cultures like tiiat of India, the context-sensitive is the 
preferred way.** This preference explains partly, why some in 
India, especially among the Hindus, are willing to grant that Jesus 
Christ is gcxid for the Christians, Muhammad for tiie Muslims, the 
Buddha for the Buddhists, Visnu for the Vaisnavas and Siva for 
the Saivas, according to each one's situation and destiny. 

(iv) Emphasis on realizing rather than on merely knowing the Ulti 
mate Reality (the highest ^ of life) 

The goal, be it that of philosophy or theology in India/Asia, 
is an immediate and personal realization of Reality rather than 
an intellectual apprehensi<Hi of it." According to the Mundaka 
Upanishad, the one wIki "knows that supreme Brahma, becomes 

'”Kamaniiian, 'fct Thm an Indian Way of Thinking? An Infonnal Emy.' p. 52. 

^Ibid., p. 48. 

^IhU.. pp. 53-54. 

’'Ibid., p. 47. Mtidemisation, which in a way la a movvmvnl towards a 
context-free existence, does not do away with the context-sensitive way of think 
ing in India, but is either integrated into it nr vxMts along side with it or also, at 
times, the modem, the context-fte«, becomes one more 'context' to be paid atten- 
tion to. This is why no one in India would consider it unusual that sdentisls who 
launch nKketi. arrange the marriage of their children with the guidance of honv 
senpee or people do iyvilhapaja to computers. 

’’T.M.P. Mahaokvsn, InvHallOH tn Induui rkilompk}i. New Delhi; Amold- 
Heincmann PuUishcrs, 1974, pp. 4-7, 407-8; J.B. Ciieihimattam, 'The Indian Mind.' 
The Clei^ MonlUy Supplement 4 (December 1958), pp. 144-46; HmiVANNA, Oullinrs 
ff Indmn Phiaeapkj/, p. 18; SuAMjs-l’aAKR), IncuUut^im Dialogue Oeodepmenl, p. 16. 
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very Brahma,"^* and according to the Bhagavad-G1t&, "the man 
who Joves-and-worships Me, on knowing this, becomes fit to 
[share in) my own mode of being."” The Taittiriya Upanishad 
says that "He who knows Brahma ... obtains all desires,"** and 
according to the Swtdsvatara Upanisfuid, "By knowing God, one is 
released from all fetters!"^* 

As a consequence of visualizing the goal of philosophy and 
theology (in fact, of ail human quest) as a realization of the 
Ultimate Reality rather than as a knowledge of it, emphasis is 
laid on intuition rather than on rational investigation and analy- 
sis. While logi('al reasoning provides only mediate knowledge, 
intuition provides immediate and indubitabW knowledge, a di- 
rect grasp of Reality. Li>gical inquiry and reasoning have their 
appropriate place in trying to make the intuitive experience intel- 
ligible. But the final goal remains the experience, the realization 
of Reality. 

Another consequence of considering the goal of human quest 
as realization is that philosophy and theology come to be consid- 
ered more as ways of life than as ways of thought. As ways to the 
Ultimate Reality (sddham), they are intrinsically related to moral 
uprightness and ascetical practices. 

{ v) Lmphasis on the relative character of every experience 

I he experiential insight of the Ultimate Reality has given rise 
to the conviction that every experience is inadequate and more so 
the expression of these experiences through words and concepts - 
Ihey are unable to express the Ultimate Reality: 

there nre ways but the Way is uncharted; 

I here are naine.s but nut nature in words: 

Nameless indeed is the source of creation 

But ihinHS hiu'e a mother and she has a name.^^ 


Upaiiislmii .’'.2 9; .ilso I 1.4 5. 

''‘ffha\(avaJ l liia, 13.18 
*‘'Titilltrii/ii Upaiii-ihuii, 2.1 
"br’chi^ttvitam UpaniOiail, 6 13. 

*J'VAN. to htdian Philosuphyr pp. 4-5. 

pp. 7-S, 407. Hikiyann-a, Outline-, otl luiian Phihsophy, p. 20; Sr Vandana, 
' livdi.m TheoK^gi/jnR - the Ki.le i,f Experience," in Theologizing in India, ed. M. 
Amalauoss, T.K. John and G. GisriKi-SAiii ii. Bangalore: Theological Publications 
ill India, 1481, pp. 42-44. 

*^Ta'i iheChiHg, p. 1. 
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In tills sense every experience is relative, that is, it gives us 
some valid insights into Reality without revealing it fully. Hence 
in one's quest for the Ultimate Reality it is but natural to have 
recourse to tile experienced of different people/ religions.^® 

The inadequacy of words and concepts fo express the Ulti- 
mate Reality is partially overcome through the use of symbols.'** 
Symbols make it possible to give expression to certain dimensions 
of religious experience that are not accessible to purely conceptu- 
' al reasoning. However, it is to be recognized tiiat s)anbols are 
both rich and poor: rich because they lend themselves to multi- 
J pte interpretations; poor because none of them are capable of 
* expressing the reality adequately.*^ 

^ The mentality or this particular approach to reality leads one 
1 to be dialogical in theologizing, that is, to do theology taking into 
consideration also the insights and experiences of other religions. 

3. Some Aspects of the dialogical Method of Theologizing 

(i) The starting point 

The starting point of this metiiod may be said to be both a 
primordial and implicit as well as a proximate and explicit experi- 
ence. 

By primordial experience we mean the implicit awareness of 
the radical relatedness of all reality which is present in us. David 
Tracy describes this experience in the following way: 

Our experience is not, in fact, confined to the reports or our five 
.*>ense.s, much less to experimental verification (that is, to empiri- 
cism). Prior to alt sense-experience is the primordial, piervasive ex- 
perience of the self as a self; active, in process, feeling, embodied, 
intrinsically social, radically related to all reality. This primordial ex- 
perience (technically, the feeling of non-sensuous perception) is al- 
ways present to the self -a presence rendered consciously available 
through both elementary arid sophisticated ... methods of conscious- 
ness-raising.** 

*‘Soakes-Prabhu, Inculturation Uberation Dialogue, pp. 15-16. 

**Inadequacy of words and concepts to express the Ulttmale Reality has 
^ven rise also to the use of negative language or the neti, neti language. See for 
example MindQkya Upattishad, 7. 

^^ichacl AMALAbO!>s, "Th6ologie indiwne," ttudet (Mors 11>93), p. 350; 

I Che-iiiimattam, "The Indian Mind," p. 145. 

“David Tracy, "The Particularity and Universality of Christian Revelaticm," 
Concilium 113 (1979), p. 109. Italics mine. 
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The radiial relatedness of all reality has been stressed also by 
Raimundo Tanikkar, Bede Griffiths and Michael Amaladoss. Ac- 
airding to Panikkar relatedness is constitutive of the human be- 
in^; and this "makes us [to be] connections in the mysterious 
warp and woof of being."^’ Griffiths holds that we are linked to 
thi* whole universe and so. in a sense, it can be said that "the 
universe is within us.'"^ Annaladoss explains this relatedness in 
terms of a spontaneous sense of fellowship which while it "seems 
to be beyt)nd the reach of theologians who verbalize, speculate 
and argue ... comes easily to monks ahd simple people."'*’ The 
Buddhist notion of prat ityasamutpdda, especially in the MahSyina 
tradifiim, highlights the essential dependence of things on each 
other and so the relatedness of all reality. An awareness of the 
radical reiatedness of all reality also underlies perhaps the an- 
cient Vitlic prayer of peace, Om dyauh s&ntih {Ont, peace to the 
heavens), which wishes peace and happiness for every reality 
in the world. The fact of our being related to everything and 
everyone, and our implicit awareness of it, impels us to over- 
come isolation and stilipsism and enter into authentic relation- 
ship with all. In this context it is evident that we cannot ignore 
others, their perception of reality, etc., without being the poorer 
tor it. 

The [)roximate experience, which is the starting point of the 
tlialogical methiKis, is the experience by committed Christians of 
(he life and religious experience of the people of other religions 
anil the claims they make for their religions. This experience is 
gaiiietl in various ways, like the dialogue of life, dialogue of 
action, dialogue ol theoUigical exchange, and dialogue of reli- 
gious experience. 

(ii) The procfiiurc 

The way of procedure of the dialogical method is to let the 
knowleilge and experience of other religions interact through 
study, reflection, prayer and contemplation with the faith 
affirmations of one's own community in order to correct, enrich, 

^'R I'ANiKkAk, Uif hitrarfliifitius Dialo}(tie. Bangalore; Asian Trading Corpora- 
tion, ivm. p. 43 

'’Bedf Ckin-iiHs ,-l Vision of RtalHy: Western Science, Eastern Mysticism 
and Christmn I ailli. e.l. F-ehcity Eowakd!.. London: Collins, 1989, p. 30. 

^'M. Amai A tJi "Spiriiu.ility of Dialogue: An Indian Perspective," Studies in 
Utterreligious Dia/fiyi/c .3 fm. l, 1993), p. 62 

^-Sukla Yajur VViAj, XXXVI.17. 
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and change oneself and also to challenge the other. Though this 
interaction will take into consideration ^e different tools of theo- 
logical research, hermeneutics, etc., they will all be influenced by 
the various elements of the Indian/Asian mentality which we 
have described above: primacy to the principle of identity, to 
complementarity, to context-sensitive way of thinking, to the quest 
to realize, and to the relativity of experience. 

(Vu) The goal 

Hie goal of the dialogical method is to let oneself be taken 
hold of by the Truth; to come to a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of the manifold ways in which God through the Word 
and the Spirit is active in the universe; to recognize the place of 
one's religious tradition and the religious traditions of others, 
each with differwit scriptures, beliefs and rites, in the one eci>no- 
my of salvation; so that all, as God's children but each with his/ 
her contribution to make, can walk together towards the future 
Gtxl envisages for humankind and work to make that future a 
reality. 

(iv) The attitude 

The attitude prevalent will be that of an authentic commit- 
ment to one's own religious tradition, untiring quest for Truth, 
attention to the demands of serious critical enquiry, openness 
arising out of an awareness (perhaps implicit at the initial stages) 
that no religion can exhaustively express the 'inexhaustible Mys- 
tery' present everywhere, humility that recognizes the limits of 
one's own religious experience and its expression and the need 
for self-purihcation, correction, readiness to share with others 
what one has, and genuine love that calls for an empathetic iden- 
tification with the other without losing one's identity. 

(v) The consetfuences 

One of the major practical consequences of this way of theolo- 
gizing would be the creation of trust between people of different 
religious traditions and cooperation between them to fight all 
forms of oppression and enslavement and to build human com- 
munities characterized by freedom, justice and love. In this aim- 
mon venture each group will draw inspiration from its own tradi- 
tion while remaining open to the insights from others. 
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(vi) Vindicatioti 

Like any methtni in the<»lt»gy the dialogical method too will be 
vindii ated only by the theology it gives rise to. If this method is 
able to give a coherent elaboration of the deposit of Christian faith 
in a religiou.sly pluralistic context, and the Christian community 
can re< (»gnize its faith in that elaboration, then the method can be 
said to be valid. This requires that the elaboration be open to be 
judged by specialists in different disciplines, by the Christian 
community as a whole, as well as by any person of good will who 
can bavi- a say in what it is that aids human progress. 

(vii) 'Uir need for a neio lan^ua^e 

Ihe dialogical method requires a new language. Language is 
not onl\' a means to express theological thinking but to a certain 
extent it .ilso determines theologizing and the way one perceives 
reality I Icnc'e certain terms and categories that Christian theolo- 
gy has lieen accustomed to use may have to be given up, others 
sidelintHl, while others may have h> be emphasized and also 
enriched with new categories. The following examples help to 
illustrate what we are aiming at. In IWO, W.H. Findlay, a leading 
Methotiist missionary in India declared; "We are face to face 
w'lth the mighty array of heathendom, we are in the forefront - in 
the very 'tire-zone' - of the Church's battle, and surely in no age 
or laiul was a sterner crusade adventured than when the mis- 
sionary band w as sent to claim India for Christ!"” And in 1960, 
an American missionary in India stated publicly: "We are mili- 
tant evangelists out to capture the villages for Christ Our goal is 
('i(10,tKK) villages in ten years.'"' These two quotations are from an 
era that is already past and such language may not be common 
amtmg Christians lixlay. Yet, we are far from having evolved 
adequate categv>ries to express our present experiences and in- 
sights. 

Diak>gue requires that we lay less emphasis on a triumphalistic 
language, a language that insists on our identity, our uniqueness, 
our separateness, our possessions (the 'first' religion, the 'full- 
ness' i>t truth) and la y more emphasis on a language that express- 

^’'Repitrt of the South Indian Mi'isUmary Conference held at Madras, January 2-5, 
Madras; 1900, p 94ff ; quoted in Kaj Baaco, "The I’tMt-CoIonial Crisia of 
Missions," tttternatUmal Remeiv of MissUms 55 (July 1966), p. 325. 

^Nalkinal ChrLstian Council Review (Mysore; NCCl), 1960, p. 94; quoted in 
Baai.<>, Ibid., I’. 325. 
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es our nature as pilgrims together with others, and what w 
share with others - a common origin, common goal, commoi 
problems, etc.^’ In this regard the guidelines for dialogue givei 
by the WCC says that Christians "should avoid using ideas sucl 
as 'anonymous Christians', 'the Christian presence', 'the un 
known Christ', in ways not intended by those who proposes 
them for theological purposes or in ways prejudicial to die sell 
understanding of Christians and others."®* 

Further, it may be also necessary to give greater emphasis to . 
personalist language in amtrast to an objective, neutral language-' 
This is because, dialogue is not between religions as systems tha 
can be objectively compared or analyzed, but between believer 
who are able, in and through their religions, to make an absolut 
c<»mmitn\ent to God who manifests God's self in diverse ways.' 
This self-revelation of Gcxl and the human response, or God's caJ 
and human response, or divine-human encounter, are best ex 
pressed and communicated in a language of encounter, or inter 
personal relationship, of ct>mmitment, of celebration, rather thai 
in the st>called objective and neutral language of the physic;’ 
sciences. Hence, theology done in dialogue, that is throu^ 
sharing of the 'divine-human encounter' as experienced and live 
by p«)ple of different religions, will have to be sensitive to th 
language of communion, of commitment, of confession, etc. 

(viii) In dialogue unth other methods 

The dialogical method, true to its nature, does not igni>re c 
downplay other methods in thet>logy. It will always remain 'i 
dialogue' with these methods, ready to be enriched by their ir 
sights, categories, ways of approach, etc. Besides, the dialogic; 
niethi^d cannot exhaust the whole way of thet>logizing. Like ever 
other methixi, it will remain the pn>minent method employed i 

^''Albert Nambiapakambiu "Mi-ssitHi et pluralisme dw religi»)ns," Spiritus 'J 
(Dvcembre IWl), pp. 43‘#-40; iism, "Dialogue in India: A Challenge to Redeei 
Hope," VfTH 3V (March W75), pp. 123-24; Xavier Putiienkaiam, ("Report of tt 
Workshop on) Dialogue in the Context of Communalism," in Communatism in tndi 
A Chitllenxe (u Thailii^izinjf, ed. S. Awmsamy. Bangahw. Claretian Publication' 
l^HS, pp. J97 9A. 

'^CuUelnm on Dialogui; with Peopleof I-ivinji raiths and IJeoio^^Urs, no. 21. 

’^t IS accepted that there is no such thing as a totally 'objective' and 'neutn 
l.in^uage. 

“Michael Amalaposs, Siiddng All ThintfS Nfw; Mis^'nn in Dialogue. Anan< 
Cujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1990, pp. 247-50. 
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thet^lof'izint' by the .same theologians who are alst> ready to use 
other methods as and when required. 

4. The Dialogical Method in Brief 

Based on our exposition so far we may describe the procedure 
of the dialogical method, in brief, in the following way: The dia- 
logical method of fhe<ilogizing begins from the lived experience 
by ('hrisfian.s of the people of other religions. The experience of 
the fruit.s nf the Spirit and the presence of the Word in other 
religions is brought to bear on one's self-understanding. A re- 
reading of the Christian scriptures and tradition in the light of this 
experienc* enriches not only one's self-understanding but also 
one's understanding of others.®" This enriched perception may 
call lor giving up .some of the earlier categories and to search for 
more adequate categories to explain the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity in relation to and not in isolation from the significant roles 
other religions have in Gtid's one economy of salvation without, 
however, denying the specific role of each religion. An enriched 
const iou.sness of God’s plan for the whole human race, which 
includes different religions, commits the Christians to work to- 
gether with them, in harmony, towards God. This method does 
not entertain indifferentism or relativism but searches to give 
birth to a C'hristian theology capable of accounting adequately for 
the presence of irther religions, convinced of the fact that one 
cannot understand oneself except in relation toothers. 

That the diaU’igical methiKi is successful as a method in theol- 
og\ is I lear from the developments that have taken place in theol- 
ogy m Invlia and in other Asian countries in a relatively short span 
o( time. As a method that can give rise to a meaningful theology it 
has come to stay in thetilogizing at least in countries where reli- 
gious pluralism is a dominant fact. 


'■'In thiv rt'g.int il ih rjth<T surprising that while the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
missu’n'.s di'.-iinient The Inlerftretaliim of the Bible in the Church, published in 1993, 
Speaks i>l lit>c.Tatiiin theology and feminist theology as being able to contribute to 
our undersi.inding of the Bible, it has nothing to say about what other religions 
may have to . ^>ntrlbute, even though Vatican 11 speaks of the seeds of the Word in 
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The Liturgy St Thomas Introduced 
in India and its Development 

MarA.D.MATTAM 


The Dishup uf the ^rro-Malabar Eparchy of Satna (Ret t Rd., PB 22, Satna 485001) 
inquires into the earliest beginning of the Christian liturgy, rooted in the Syna- 
gogue and the memory of the Lord's Supper. On the premise that in the first 
decades after die death of Jesus the Apostles remained in Palestine where the new 
Christian community developed a style of Uturgy, he proposes thst St Thomas 
brought to India this earliest Jerusalem liturgy which he shared in Hebrew or 
Aramaic with the earliest converts, largely Jews settled in India. They would have 
avoided integrating it with modes of worship prevalent in the religion of South 
India at the time - mostly Dravidian religion. Buddhism and Jainism ^ but Chen- 
Tamil would have been used along with the Jewish languages. Connections were 
established and maintained with other centres related to the St Thomas tradition, 
specialty with Edesaa in North-Eaatem Syria which became die most influential 
centre in the region. 

t Thomas came to India/ Kodungalluf/ according to tradition, 

in 52 A.D. What must have been the form of the liturgy he 
celebrated when he came? Did he have any norm to follow, at 
least a broad framework for the celebration? Did the liturgy he 
initially Introduced undergo changes and development during 
his own life time? Or immediately afterwards? If so, in what way 
must it have developed? Here we deal with only the Eucharistic 
liturgy, the core and apex of Christian worship. 

The title of die article is liable to provoke different reactions. 
Some may fancy that there is no written document about the 
shape of the liturgy the Apostle introduced and that it is futile to 
make any assertion on the subject. Others may say that our Lord 
instituted the Eucharist under ^e form of bread and wine and did 
not prescribe any rubrics; so each Apostle must have introduced a 
liturgy in his own way, possibly adapting it to local conditions. 
Some might even affirm that this original liturgy must have de- 
veloped from the time of the Apostle on the lines of Hindu culture 
and customs. 

We shall see that a study of the nature of the liturgy and the 
history of its growth offers sufficient grounds to come to some 
reasonable conclusions regarding these questions. The primitive 
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Christian liturgy was not an entirely new creation. Christ himself 
instituted the Eucharist in the context of ttie Jewish liturgy. The 
Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus and the Apostles. The reli- 
gion of the Old Testament was a preparation for the coming of the 
Messiah. Christianity did not R^an a rejection of the Jewish reli- 
gion but its completion. The Christian liturgy, we shall see, was 
modelled on the Jewish liturgy. 

Louis Bowyer makes an important point at the beginning of 
his book Eucharist. He writes; 

To imagine that the Christian liturgy sprang up from a sort of 
spontaneous generation, motherless and fatherless like Melchizedek, 
or trustingly to give it a sort of putative paternity which would 
definitely erase any perception of its authentic genealogy, is from 
the start to reduce ail reconstructions to a more or less scholarly, 
more or less ingenious mass of misconceptions. It is true that the 
Christian liturgy, and the eucharist especially, is one of the most 
original creations of Christianity. But however original it is, it is still 
iu>t a sort o( ex nihilo creation. To think so is to condemn ourselves 
to a minima! understanding of it,* 

A liH)k at the nature of the Jewish liturgy is necessary to 
understand the Christian liturgy. The Jewish liturgy included the 
sacrifices in the temple, the services of the Synagogue, and the 
family or domestic liturgy. The Synagogue service consisted of 
readings from the Scriptures, the Law of Moses, the Prophets and 
other books, the singing of Psalms, a sermon, and a number of set 
prayers In compariswi, the core of the primitive Christian liturgy 
consisted of two parts, the Synaxis, a Greek word which means a 
'meeting', and the Eucharist proper or 'thanking'. The Synaxis 
was separable from the Eucharist and either could be held with- 
out the other. It was only after the fourth century that it became a 

norm to hold the two services together forming one Eucharistic 
rite.* 

The primitive outline of the Christian Synaxis was as fol- 
lows: 1 Opening Greeting; 2. Usson (reading from the Scrip- 
ture), 3. Tsaimody; 4. Reading (separated by psalmody); 5. Ser- 
mon; 6. Prayers. 

The Jewish and Chrishan Synaxes were almost the same in 
eir hirms. Th_' nucleus of the primitive Church was the Jewish 
converts. They contin ued to participate in the Synagogue service 

’U>uis vm, iucharist Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1968, p, 15. 

36ff Liturgy, Westminster: Dave Press, 1945, pp. 
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for some time. When Christians started a separate worship they 
transferred the same service to their assembly changing the sig- 
niflcance artd context of some of tfie prayers in the light the new 
faith. 

The Synaxis was in its shape simply a conthmiation of the Jewish 
synagogue service of our Lord's time which was carried straight 
over into the Christian Church by its Jewish nucleus in the decade 
after die passion.* 

As regards the Eucharist proper, Christ's Last Supper with 
the AposHes was the basic model and the primitive oudine of the 
liturgical celebration. Authors do not agree whether the Last Sup- 
per was the Paschal meal or a formal supper of a little group of 
friends or any informal society, the type called Chabdrah (from 
chaber = a friend in Hebrew) or a domestic ritual meal. Whatever 
it be, it was some kind of a religious meaL As Gregory Dix 
remarks: "Nevertheless, from what occurred at it and from the 
way in which it was regarded by the primitive Jewish Christian 
Church it is evident that the Last Supper was a Jewish 'religious 
meal' of some kind."^ 

In all the three types mentioned above there were some com- 
mon elements. The meal officially begins only when the father of 
the family or the presiding member of the community has broken 
the bread which was to be given to the participants with the 
following 'Berakah' or Blessing: "Blessed are You, Lord, our God, 
King of the universe, who bring forth bread from the earth." The 
meal ends with three customary Blessings over the food, in He- 
brew "Berakoth ha mazan' {Berakah means Benediction or Blessing; 
plural, Berakoth; and tmzon means food). 

The beginning of each Berakah, is given below: 

1. Blessed are you. Lord, Our Cod, King of the universe, for you 
nourish the whole world by your goodness, grace and mercy. Blessed 
are you. Lord, for you nourish the universe. 2. We thank you. Lord, 
our Cod, for you have given us a good and ample land for our 
inheritance, the Covenant and the Law, life and food. 3. Have 
Mercy, Lord, our Cod, on us your people Israel, and your city 
Jerusalem on your sanctuary and dwelling place, on Zion, die 
habitation of your glory, and the great and holy house over which 
your name is invoked. I^tore the kingdom of the house of David, 
to its place in our days, and speedily build Jerusalem.^ 

According to Je wish commentators, the first Berakah is a 
p. 36. 

•Ibid., p. 50. 

’Bouyer, op.cil., pp. 82-83; Carmine Di Santc, faviah Prayer. The Origitts aj 
Christian Liturgy. Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1985, pp. 145-148. 
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Blessing for the nourishment received and embraces the whole 
creation. The second is for the fruits of the promised land; it 
remembers the Covenant and thus becomes a Blessing for the 
whole history of salvation. The third Berakah is a supplication 
that the redemptive action of God be continued which finds its 
ultimate fulfilment in the coming of the Messiah and the final 
establishment of the Kingdom of Gcxi.‘ 

It was in the midst of such a ritual berakoth that Christ pro- 
nounced "the words of institution." He gave the command, "Do 
this in remembrance of me" or "Do this as my nfemorial." 

Wt' can understand the full meaning and significance of the 
w< >rds of Christ only in the context of the Berakoth. In other words, 
if we remove the words of Christ from the context we carmot fully 
perceive what Christ had accomplished at the Last Supper. At this 
m»iment Christ fulfilled his messianic role. He completed the Old 
C'ovenant and established a New Covenant. The Last Supper 
prefigured the Paschal Mystery of his passion, death and resur- 
nvtion Louis Bouyer writes: 

lilt' vvtirds uf CIvist which were to give rise to the Christian eucharist 
.irise from a whole structure underlying the Gospels, the Jewish 
liturgy in which they were inserted. If we separate them from if, we 
miMindorstand the whole movement which inspired them. Recipro- 
c.illy, tficir exact meaning risks being lost once we no longer per- 
ceive .ill th.u they accomplish and complete.' 

The Apostles did not leave Jerusalem and embark on their 
preaching mission the day after Pentecost. They must have been 
together at least for a few years in the Holy City. They must have 
celebratetJ together the Eucharist in imitation of Christ, with the 
customary blessings or the Berakoth. To quote Bouyer again: "The 
first formulas of the Christian Eucharist, in imitation of what 
Christ himself had done, are but Jewish formulas appifed by 
means of a few added words to a new content, which however 
was already prepared for by them."* 

And Gregory Dix remarks: 

The euch.iri.st had alre.idy been at the heart of th6 religion of Chris- 
ti.in.s for twenty ye.irs before the first of these New Testament docu- 
ments was written. It had trained and sanctified apostles and mar- 
tyrs and scores of thousands of unknown saints for more than a 
century before the N.T. was collected and canonised as authoritative 

‘BtwvEK, Of’.cit., p 83. 

’Ibid., p. KVi 
"Ibid., p. IDfv 
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'scripture', beside and above the old Jewish scriptures* 

For the first Christians the Eucharist and die meal. Agape, 
were combined in a single observance- But how long this practice 
continued is difficult to determine. As the number of the Chris- 
tians increased it would have created practical difficulties. Prob- 
ably it continued for more dian a century. St Paul speaks of the 
Agape in his epistle to the Corinthians. 

St Thomas and India 

A survey of the religio-ethnical background of the people of 
South India, from among whom the first Christian communities 
were drawn, will help us to come to some conclusions about the 
primitive liturgical practice of the Church here. It is generally 
agreed that there were Jewish colonies in India before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Their presence paved the way for Apos- 
tle Thtimas to come to this country. There are several references to 
show that there was a large settlement of Jews at Muziris 
(Kodungallur), at least from the sixth century B.C. One tradition 
holds that a great number of Jews who were freed from the 
Babylonian captivity by Nabuchadnezzar (605-562 B.C.) migrated 
tit Muziris and settled down there. Following the destruction of 
the Jerusalem temple by Titus Vespasian (70 A.D.) ten thousand 
Jews are said to have fled to Kodungallur and taken shelter among 
their brethren already living in this coastal town.'*^ 

Muziris or Myuri-Kodu or Kodungallur, alias Cranganore, 
was the most important port on the Malabar coast. The Roman 
author Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D) says that Muziris was "the first 
emporium of India." He writes: "The station for ships is at a 
distance from the shore, and cargoes have to be landed and shipped 
by means of little boats. There reigned there, when 1 wrote this, 
CoeltKrthros."" 

Coelabothros is understood as Keralaputra or King of Kerala. 
A little later, in the second century A.D., the author of Periplus 
Maris Erythroei (Periplus of the Eridiraen Sea) writes that Muziris 
is a very prosperous city: 

To the kingdom under die sway of Keprobotras, Tundis is subject, a 

“Dix, op.dt., p. 3. 

"Clf. S.S. Kuuex, Kerala, and her ]cws. Emakulam: 1965; Dr Thoma* Puthiakunnsl, 
m Souvenir, 400th Anniversary of the Cochin Synagogue. Emakulam, pp. 91 fF.; 
.iLso Moeseh Pereyra oe Paiva, ibid., pp. 38ff. 

"Quoted, George Moraes, The History cf Christianity in India, voLI. Bombay; 
19M, pp. 35-36, 




villaj^e of great note situated near the sea. Muziris, which pertains to 
the same realm, is a city at the height of prosperity frequented as it is 
by ships from Ariakeand Greek ships from Egypt." 

Out of the seven churches said to have bew founded by St 
Thomas in Malabar, six are situated in or near Jewish settlements, 
and are on the coastal area. They are, Muziris (Cranganore), Panir, 
Palayur, Quilon, Kokamangalain (near the Jewish colony of 
Muttom), Niranam (near Quilon). Chayal or NUackal is the only 
exception, but that was a marketing centre for products like pep- 
per, cinnamon, ginger, etc. 

On the West coast there were two other important ports. 
Broach (Darygaza to the Greeks) and Kalyan or Kallienna, where 
to<> the Jews had established their colonies from anci«it times." 

Taxila and Ncifihbourirtf^ Places 

The existence of Aramaic speaking people, as were the Jews, 
in N(»rth Western India during pre-Christian period has been 
proved by the discovery there of Ashoka's edicts (3rd century 
B.C'.) in Aramaic. The first discovery of an Aramaic edict of Ashoka 
was in 1V14-15 in Taxila. Another Aramaic inscription was found 
in Laghman in Afghanistan in 1968. Commenting on these find- 
ings t>f Aramaic edicts B.N. Mukherjee writes: 

Aramair received an official status in the North-Western section of 
the Indian sub-continent and its border lands. It was certainly used 
by the administration and thtjse outsiders to whom it was the moth- 
er language or an adopted language ...; at least in one area (in the 
Laghman or Lamghan valley) it was the only language or the princi- 
pal language chosen officially by the Maurya administration to com- 
municate Ashoka's uieas to his subjects." 

On the [Eastern Coast were Mylapore (Calamina) where St 
Thomas was martyred, and Arikamedu, trading centres where 
too the jews had probably settled down." 

It is reasonable lo think that St Thomas visited these Jewish 
colonies in India and first preached the Gospel to his fellow Jews, 
and that many among them were converted to Christ and ac- 
knowledge<i Him as the long awaited Messiah. Tradition alsc> 

by William Lik.an, Malabar, reprint. Trivandrum: 1981, p- 103. 
‘•’Morals, np.ctt., pp, 44; 91-92; Kailash Chand Jain, Mahoa Through the Ages, 
Delhi, 1972, p 225. 

Miixiii'KjtL, Slutlm in the Aramaic Edicts of Ashoka, reprint New Dethi: 

1984, p. 48. 

"Vimala Bpoiev (ed.), Rome and India. The: Ancient Sea Trade. DeUii: 1991, pp. 
3-7; p. 134ff. 
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holds that Jews were the first to embrace Christianity in India.’* 
Naturally, as according to Christ's injunction the Aposties were 
first to go to the Jews of the Dispersion (Mt 10:8). 

In the light of what have bem said above, we draw these 
conclusions: Among the Jewish settlers Thomas must have cele* 
brated the S)magogiie liturgy as all the Apostles and the first 
Christians did at Jerusalem. As already noted, it consisted of 
readings from the Old Testament, singing of Psalms, a sermon 
and a number of set prayers. 

As regards the Eucharist, "the breaking of bread," Thomas 
must have acted in the same manner as Christ did at the Last 
Supper and as Thomas along widi the other Apostles and the 
Jewish nucleus of die new Church celebrated his memorial in 
Jerusalem. He must have pronounced die Berakoth, the Blessings 
of the Jewish ritual meal. 

The language among the Jewish converts could be only Ara- 
maic, their spoken language. They had ready at hand the Old 
Testament, partly in Aramaic and partly, in Hebrew, which he 
would have readily used. During the time of Christ, Aramaic 
(Syriac) was the ordinary language of Palestine. The Jews who 
came to India from Palestine and neighbouring places must have 
been speaking the same language. The Latin Handbook to the 
Bible says: 

The Aramaic language is closely related to Hebrew. Used for diplo- 
macy as early as Sennacherib's time (705-681 B.C.), it became the 
official language of the Persian Empire after about 550 B.C. The 
Book of Daniel contains passages in Aramaic. In New Testament 
times Aramaic, rather than Hebrew, was the ordinary language of 
Palestine. It is still spoken today by the villagers of MallouU in 
Syria.’' 

Fr Placid tells us how the remnants of the White Jews in 
Cochin, till our own time spoke in Aramaic. He writes; 

These White Jews hold that they are successors of the Jews who 
colonised Malabar in a very early date, probably before the dawn of 
Christianity ... Around 1945, 1 made friends with one among the 
White Jews by name Napthali Robi. He was an octogenarian and 
knew English, old Vatteluthu Malayalam, modem Malayalam, Ara- 
maic and Hebrew. 1 used to visit him often. He told me diat hi his 

'*Cf. Fr Besnaru, Mar Thoma KrisIkiaiiiMl, TnA ed. Kirttayoxn: 1992, Bk.1, p. 
99; MorabjIv op.cit., p. 33. 

''Quoted in Placid J. Podipaiuv, CMI, Essays on the Pre-StvenUmllt Cenhtry 
Church of fkr Tkoinas Christians. Changacherry; Sudescnilayam Publicatiuns, 1977, 
pp. 53-54. 




ynunger days Jewish children were all taught Aramaic and Hebrew 

according to the ancient custom.'* 

When some leaders of the Thomas Christians wrote in 1578 
to Pope Gregory XIII, they were only echoing the traditional 
belief of their ancestt>rs; "Our prayers are in the Syriac or Chaldaic 
language which was handed down to us by our Lord St Thomas, 
and we and our predecessors have been taught this languege."'* 

Nun }eu>ish Converts 

The people who inhabited South India, Tamilakam, at the 
time of the Apostle were mostly Dravidians. They followed the 
traditional Dra vidian religion, not a systematic faith, but one that 
consisted ( f a number of religious beliefs and ritual practices, 
offerings and sacrifices. Many of the Dravidians had accepted 
Buddhism and Jainism.^® They had a common language and cul- 
ture, basically Dravidian. The common language was Chen-Tamil. 

I'he Aryans settled down in South India, in big numbers only 
by the Hth century A.D. But small groups must have arrived a few 
centuries before the Christian era. They had little influerKe on 
scK iety and on the WKial customs of the people in the region,^' 

Tlie non-Jewish converts must have been drawn from all these 
segments, but mostly Dravidians. A mixed community of new 
Chri.stians would naturally use Aramaic and Chen-Tamil. Those 
who accepteil the new Way, and acknowledged Christ as the 
Redeemer, naturally had to abandon whatever they felt was op- 
posed to the new faith 

The First Three Centuries 

What could have been the shape of the Christian liturgy dur- 
ing the period immediately following the time of the Apostles 
during the first fw'o or three centuries? 

In the New Testament there are some references which shed 
light on the liturgical practice of the Church during the Apostolic 
period (Mt26:26-29; Mk 14:22-25; Lk 22.15-20; 1 Cor 10.6; 11.23-26 
and Acts 2:42.46.47; 20:7, 11:27:35) But more than written docu- 

"J’laud, CMI, The Tkimgs Christians and Their Sifriac Treasures. Alleppey: 
I’rakasham I’ubticatiuns, 1974, p 80. 

''XJuDted in Fr Placid J. I’oupaRa, Reflections on Liturgy. Kottayam: Oriental 
Institute fur Reiigicnis Studies, 1983, p. 70. 

’’See Mar Abraham MarraM, IncuUuralion of the Liturgy. Kiittayam: OIRSI, 
1991 , pp. 80 81. 

’’/hid., pp. 82-84. 
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ments it was the tradition of the Apostolic Church handed down 
to succeeding generations that tells us about the meaning of the 
Eucharistic action and its form. To quote Gregory Dix: 

Every local church had received the rite of the eucharist - the way of 
performing it - with its first evangelisation. This is important. It 
means that the living tradition of die liturgy as the heart of its 
corporate life went back into the very roots of every apostolic church 
in a way that its theological tradition about the Eui^arist, which was 
necessarily in large part the product of experience and reflection, 
could not go back.” 

We have a few documentary sources, not many, of the first 
three centuries to understand the liturgical practice of the early 
Church: 

(1) The Teaching of the Ttvelve Apostles, commonly known as the 
Didache, written in Hebrew probably at the turn of the first 
century or early in the second century.** 

(2) Justin the Martyr, First Apology, written about 150 A.D. Jus- 
tin was a Jew born in Samaria and was converted to Christianity 
about A.D. 130. Later he went to Rome and wrote his First 
Apology around 150.*^ 

(3) Tlie Apostolic Traditions of St Hippolytus of Rome, written 
about the year 215 A.D. It tells about the Roman practice during 
his time and contains the oldest text of the Canon of the Mass.*® 

(4) The Liturgy of Saints Mar Addai and Mar Mari, originated in 
Edessa and was composed in Syriac or Aramaic. In its primitive 
form it is generally assigned to the second century.*® 

In all the above sources we see diat the content of the Eudia- 
ristic prayer was the same. They had more or less the same struc- 
ture or outline. They were t>f a single pattern, which could be 
traced to the Apostolic tradition. 

Drawing the conclusions on die shape of the liturgy until the 
fourth century Cregorty Dix writes: 

p. 6; Bouyer, ap.cit., pp. 115-19. 

“R.C.D. Jaspek and J. Cumisc, Prayers of the Eucharist, Early aitrf RehnneJ, pp. 
20-24; Gregory Dot, op.cit., pp. SO-SS. On this prayer Bouyer sayv ' The discovery 
of a Hebrew original of a eucharistic prayer from the Didache emphasises one 
final fact that leaves no longer any room for doubting the genesis of the Christian 
eucharistic prayer from Jewish prayers. We have a kcries of particularly valuable 
texts which form the connecting luik between the Jewish and Christian liturgies." 
Op.cit., p, 27. 

^Jaspui and Cuming, opxit., pp. 25-30; Josef A. Jungmann, The Early Uiur^. 
London: DLT, 1959, pp. 44-45. 

^JuNCMANN, op.cit., p. 52ff.; jASPOt, ap.cit., pp. 3l-3Aff. 

^ASPhR and Cuming, op.dt., pp. 39-44; !>)(, opxit., p. 186. 
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(a) The outline of the rite - the Shape of the Liturgy - is every- 
vvliere mt’st remarkably the same, after 300 years of independent 
existence in the widely scattered churches, (b) The content of tite 
eiicbaristic prayer is by then also to some extent the same in ar- 
rangement and even in some phrases ... The outline — the Shape — of 
the Liturgy i** till everywhere the same in all our sources, right back 
into the earlie.st period of which we can as yet speak with certainty, 
tile earlier half of the .second century. There is even good reason to 
tliink that this outline - the Shape - of the Liturgy is of genuinely 
apostolic tradition .. the different traditions of the prayer revolve 
always around the same essential action, and it is possible, even 
pnibaiile, that they were all originally rooted in a single type.” 

I’homas Christians and Contact with Churches Outside 

St I hiimas Christians in India were not isolated from the 
folldWiTs tif (.'hrist in other countries. The epoch-making discov- 
ery^ of Hippalus in A.D. 47, that sailing with the monscxm winds, 
ships from the West, passing through the Red Sea, could reach the 
Indian ports within a matter of days revolutionized trade and 
contact with Rome and the Middle East countries. It was now 
possible for the navigators from the West to visit Muziris and 
other Inilian sea ports and return with pepper and spices during 
the course of the same year. It is only reasonable to think that 
among tlie many enterprising Jews, trading partners of the Jewish 
settlers in India, regularly coming from Palestine, Syria and other 
placc.s, there were converts to the Christian faith. 

Pliny (A.D. 23 - 79 ) writes: 

The vovage is ru>w made every yeai ... They begin the navigation in 
Hie middle of summer ... and arrive in about thirty days atOcelis in 
Arabia . Frou. thence they sail with the wind called Hippalus in 
Lirty days to the first commercial station of india named Muziris.” 
So we may conclude that the'^e were constant contacts be- 
tween trhristian believers in India and the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. This had necessarily an impact on their liturgical life. Both 
the groups must have met in the name of Christ, prayed and 
"broken the bread" tt>gether. 

The relafitin with Edessa is of particular interest. Edessa was 
a stronghold of Christianity and famous centre of Christian stud- 
ies from the **arly times. The Acts of Thomas was written at 

”Ov.cit., p. 5. 

*CH»ot«d m Ux'jiN, i/p.ri'., p. 289. 
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Edessa itself or some place in Upper Mesopotamia, likely in ttie 
beginning of the third century. It tells the story of die Apostle as 
known to the Edessans. The holy relics of St Thomas were trans- 
ferred to Edessa, probably in the second century, as a result of 
the close relationship between the Christian communities in In- 
dia and Edessa. The hymns of St Ephraem (306-373) in praise of 
St Thomas ttirow light on the transfer of the relics from Mylapore 
to Edessa.** As a result of these contacts whatever developments 
were made in the liturgy were shared by others. 

The primitive form of the Eucharistic prayer of Mar Addai 
and Mari was, as noted above, written probably at the end of the 
second century. It must have been in use more or less in the same 
form long before it was written down, possibly from early sec- 
ond century. It is also significant that it was composed in Syriac 
or Aramaic. This Anaphora is very similar to the Berakoth of the 
Jewish meal-liturgy. 

What Daimais writes on this ancient Anaphora and the ori- 
gins of the East Syrian or Syro-Mesopotamian liturgy is very 
pertinent; 

This is th« most archaic of all the forms of Christian liturgy, that is, 
the one that has to die greatest extent retained characteristics de- 
rived from its Semitic roots. The first centres in which this liturgy 
was celebrated are distinguishable as early a.s the end of the second 
century at Nisibisand Edessa (Urfa), whose Aramaic dialect, known 
as Syriac, was to become the common cultural and liturgical lan- 
guage of Christian communities throughout Asia .... The Eucharistic 
Anaphora of the Apostles Addai and Mari may go back in its essen- 
tial lines to the third century; it is very close .in form to the Jewish 
berakoth for blessings at table.*’ 

We may rightly conclude that this Anaphora, still in its prim- 
itive form, came into use among the Thomas Christians in the 
second century itself. 

Influence of Other Religions 

There are some who argue that St Thomas would have intro- 
duced an entirely original liturgy in South India and that it would 
have been adapted to the religious practices of the local popula- 
tion, to Hinduism. But this contention is untenable, if we remem- 
ber that the Arya Dharma (Hinduism) was not the religion of the 
masses in South India during the first centuries. Buddhism and 
’’MoRABit op.dt., pp. 42-43. 

’’LH. Dalim% in The Ckurdi et Prayer, ad. by AG. MAKnuorr, CoUcgeville: 
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Jainism were prevalent amnng the Dravidians. Others practised 
the Dravidian traditional religion. We must bear in mind tiiat 
Buddhism and jainism were the result of a protest against Brahminic 
Hinduism and did not accept the authority of the Vedas and other 
religious scriptures of the Arya Dharma. 

St Thomas preached Christ the Messiah, the Redeemer. He 
wa*- to witness tii Christ's death and resurrection. He could not 
ha\'e forgotten the Last Supper when Christ told him "I am the 
Way, and the Frutli and the Life" (Jn 14 :h). He preached the new 
Wav, the Marg 

Jungmann tiescribes the reaction of the early Christians to the 
pagan religion of Rome' 

Chri'>li.Tn writers of those early days ... found themselves in conflict 
with .in .ill pnw»Tful paganism, a paganism they feared, a paganism 
they li.id hi resist with miglit and main. They therefore describe 
(h'-ir (ipposition to paganism as sharply as possible, and lose no 
opportunity to point out the differences between it and Christianity. 
Hence they stress in every way the spiritual character of Christian 
vvnrshifi We have already .seen earlier how, for a long time, they 
avoided tr.insferring tile pagan terms for the priest {hiereus, saan-dos) 
111 the Christian hisluip and presbyter; Christians have something 
(uite liifferent. In like manner they stre.ss other points of contrast.*’ 
tiregiiry Dik ptiints out how the Old Testament helped to 
vvard oft pagan concepts in the liturgy till the time the early 
Church could reflect and mature its understanding of the Eucha- 
rist. ! le writes; "The Old Testament ... formed a useful barrier to 
th.‘ infiltration of purely' pagan conceptions into eucharistic the- 
< ill igv in the periiul before Christian thought in the gentile Churches 
was mature enough to protect itself."’* 

The attitude of the early Christians in Rome towards pagan- 
ism changed, and pagan religious practices were adapted in 
Christian worship in an entirely different context. In the fourth 
century Lmperor C onstantine granted to Christians full freedom 
of religion and worship. Consequently paganism lost its hold on 
the populace and it became something of the past. In this regard 
jungmann makes the following observation: 

.. we know how strictly the Church insisted tin avoiding any admix- 
ture With pagan religions, and how the heroic fight of the martyrs 
found its very climax, in the majority of cases, precisely in the fact 
that they refused an act of Worship to a pagan idol or other sacred 

''JlJNCMANN, Op.Clt., p, 45. 

’T>ix, op.cit., p. 3. 
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object. The transformations and adaptations which we are now to 
discuss were certainly taken from the religious sphere; but either 
these were made at a timp when paganism no longer held sway and 
the danger of a pagan interpretation was either eliminated or mini- 
mized; or else they involved border-line cases, matters touching 
only on the external organizationsof worship, or formalities capable 
of different interpretation and of becoming vehicles of Christian 
ideas." 

Christianity which professes Christ as the only Redeemer can- 
not compromise its faith. It cannot react differently in this matter 
whether in Rome or India. From all that we have described abi>ve 
it follows that on the part of the new Christians in India any 
conscious adaptation or imitation of the religious practices of 
Hinduism or other religions which would undermine the identity 
of their new faith is to be ruled out. 

Fourth Century and After 

There existed some fixed eucharistic prayers, as we have seen, 
of the second and third centuries. But they probably served only 
as models. The presiding bishop or celebrant was free to make the 
'thanksgiving' by impnwised prayers, within the traditional frame- 
work. St Hippolitus of Rome, at the beginning of the third centu- 
ry, writes: 

Let the bi.shop give thanks in the way we indicated earlier. It is not at 
all nece.ssary that he .say the same words that we have used, as if he 
had to try to repeat them from memory in his thanksgiving to God; 
rather, let each one pray according to his ability. If one man is able to 
pray at some length and offer a solenm prayer, well and good. But if 
another offers a shorter and simpler prayer, let him not be prevent- 
ed, provided his prayer be .sound and orthodox. 

There were no complete liturgies before the fourth century. 
Gregory Dix writes on the evolution of fixed forms of liturgy: 
"Liturgical texts were becoming more fixed in the fourth century, 
hut the traditional freedom of phrasing allowed to celebrants 
ensured a certain elasticity in the prayer at least until well after 
A.D. 350 in most places."*^ 

The liturgy of the Church began to grow into the great his- 
toric rites or traditions by the fourth century. But it took about 
five or six more centu ries before they developed into full-fledged 

-"fUNGMANN, Vp.Cit., p. 134. 

'^As quoted in Jaspek and Cuming, op.cit., p. 36. 

”Op.cit., p. 7; .-e also A. Gelston, The Euch*ristic Prayer of Addai and Mari. 

New York: Oxford Univeniity Press, 1992, p. 11. 
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liturgies The centres which g<»ve shape to distinct and ancient 
liturgical traditions were Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, 
By/antium and Odessa. Except the last mentioned, the others 
were prominent cities of the Rtiman empire, while Edessa was a 
city in north-eastern Syria near the frontier between the Roman 
Empire and Persia. All these became strong centres of Christiani- 
ty and ( hurrh administration and in course of time assumed the 
title and prerogatives of Patriarchates. With regard to these cen- 
tres, or the churches centered round the:^ places, there were 
se\ er<il factors that contributed to the growth and development of 
the liturgv As Patriarchal Sees they had immense influence over 
t iiur.iies of lesser importance. Tliey became influential centres of 
c hiisfian le<irning. They were the home ot saintly Fathers of the 
Chon h and eminent Christian writers, whose theological reflec- 
tuins on the euchadst and other mysteries of the faith greatly 
enriched tht' liturgy The different liturgies give thus expression 
to distiin I theological perceptions of the same faith. The diverse 
cultural anil religious background of these centres also made a 
ni.irk on tiie lespective liturgies. Those churches which did not 
develop separate liturgies, because of circumstances, accepted 
those riles that were developing and growing in Other churches 
whuh were in some way connected with them. They became the 
commi'n p<itnnvony and common traditions of all those church- 
es In the absence of the above described contributing factors for 
gu ing shape to a distinct liturgical tradition, the Church in India 
could not and did not develop a liturgy of its own. 

rhe liturg\ that originated in Edessa, which was one of the 
tvirlie^-t centres of Christianity, is of unique importance. Edessa 
was an influential home of Judaism and Semitic culture. The 
petiple there spoke Aramaic dialects. They were not affected by 
helienistic culture. TJie Christians in this region were Jewish con- 
verts. As a result, the liturgy that took shape in Edessa has pre- 
served the Semitic characteristics of the liturgical life of the early 
Church of Jewish converts, whereas other liturgies developed 
under helienistic and Roman cultural influence. Thus the Edessan 
liturgy is the closest expression of the Gospel preached by Christ 
and practised by the Apostles and first Christians. As Dalmais 
puts it: "It certainly seems that Christianity there, more than 
anywhere else, kept the Semitic traits of the first Jewish church- 
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Gregory Dix explains the importance of this liturgy in the 
following words: 

But it is of unique interest and importance none the less, because it is 
basically still a Semitic liturgy, the only remaining specimen of its 
kind. It is cast in a different idiom of thought from that of dte 
eucharistic prayers of the hellenistic Christianity which had devel- 
oped out of S. Paul's missions to the hellenistic world North and 
West of Syria 

From Edessa this liturgy, still in its formative stage, spread to 
Mesopotamia, Persia and India. The Edessan liturgy attained its 
full development in the Church of Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Persia 
(Iran), under the Patriarchate of Babylon. It came to be known by 
different names, Edessan, Mesopotamian, Chaldean, Persian, East 
Syrian, etc. 

Fr Placid writes about the developnrwnt and importance of 
this liturgy: 

Since the East Syrian liturgy develop>ed outside the limes romanvs, it 
has a great apt^logetic value. Several Patriarchs, syntKls, thei»logians 
and monks of the ancient Church of Seleucia-Ctesiphon have had 
their contribution towards the development of the East Syrian litur- 
gy. The compositions of St Ephrem have largely entered into it. The 
spirit of the Deacon of Edessa, and of Apraat, the Persian sage, 
pervades the liturgy. The original compositions in verse found in 
the Divine Office and other services are based on the Ephremite 
traditiun.'** 

The four Churches of Edessa, Mesopotamia, Pars or Persia 
Proper and India hold St Thomas as their Father and Apostle, 
being directly evangelized by him or his disciples. Pars contended 
that their Church was founded by St Thomas; Edessa is believed 
to have been evangelized by Addai, the disciple of Thomas ainl 
Mesopritamia by Mari the disciple of Addai. So there was some 
unity among these Churches, they had the same patrimony hand- 
ed down by the Apostle. It was only natural that they accepted 
the same liturgy in its developed form which became their com- 
mon heritage. 


DaiMALS, FjLsierH IJturgies. London; Burns tc Oates. 1960 p. 43. 
p. 17B. 

■'Reflections on Utitrgy, p. 51. 
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Conclusion 

Christ instituted the Eucharist in the context of a Jewish 
meal-liturgy, the ‘Berakoth'. The Apostles and the first Christian 
communities followed Christ's example, that is to say, their eu- 
charistic celebration was mtxielled on the meal Blessings. What 
brought Apostle Tht>mas to India was the presence of Jewish 
e(»mmunities here. He preached first to his Jewish brethren and 
many believed in Christ as the expected Messiah. The spoken 
language {)f the Jews in India was Aramaic, as in Palestine. So the 
Apt)stle celebratMl the Eucharist with the Jewish converts in die 
same wav and in the same language as the believers in Jerusa- 
lem, in Aramaic. The non-lewish converts to Christianity in South 
India must have been mostly from among the Dravidians, who 
folliiwed the traditional Dravidian religion, or Buddhism, or 
[ainisni, which were also prevalent here. The Aryans had not 
settled down in the South in big numbers and did not have there 
much influence on society as a whole. In a mixed community of 
the laifhful, St Thomas would have used Aramaic or Hebrew 
aiul i Tien-lamil. The Christian faith, with its emphasis on its 
neu and its own identity would not go after other religions, 
imitating .ind adapting their religious practices, though the cul- 
ture -itid tocial custc'ms c'f the people were left largely untouched, 
it not 111! (>n.s:.>tent with the new faith. All the sources reveal that 
e\ I’o atlei thrct’ centuries of existence, the churches everywhere 
m, lint, lined liie same content and broad structure in the eucha- 
ristic liinigs In the absence i>f an infrastructure, the Church in 
India did 'lot develop a separate liturgy of its own but accepted 
from the \ t'r\ beginning the liturgical developments that were 
taking plrtce iia hOessa and the other two churches closely related 
I,' It and which wert* the fruit of the apostolate of St Thomas, 
their common f ather 
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Malachi and the Nations - 
Incense Eveiywhere 

Rev. Dr Jetudason B. JEYARAJ 

The famous text of Malachi 1:11 has crften been used in theology, formerly in 
eucharist theology, more recently in the theology of religions. The Dean of Exter- 
na) Studies of the Serampore-affiliated Tamilnadu Theological Seminary (Arasaradj, 
Madurai 626010) makes a biblical study of the context of the book and the history 
of Malachi and thinks that the prophet acknowledges in this text the fact that the 
Worship of Vahweh had spread beyond the race of Israel and its Jeruaalem- 
centred worship. The earlier elhnicism of Israel had to give way to the reality of a 
wider spontaneous spread and influence. 

hough scholars have interpreted Malachi 1:1 1 from pluralist, 

exclusivist or indusivist perspectives, still the text poses prob- 
lems for interpretation. Whether the Hebrew word 'Malachi' (mean- 
ing 'my messenger') is the personal name of the prophet or used 
as a title in the place of his original name is a question for further 
research. This name suggests that he was sent by Yahweh as his 
messenger to proclaim the message to the post-exilic Israelite 
community in Judah and to challenge this community to love 
Yahweh and worship him in true spirit and to lead a faithful life 
in accordance with Mosaic law. The book does not tell us the exact 
period of his ministry, but 1:8 indicates that he ministered in the 
post-exilic period. Scholars' opinions differ about his arrival from 
Babylon and some discuss the possibility of his ministry before or 
during the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. We can infer from the 
content of die book that Malachi ministered later than Ezra and 
Nehemiah and after the rebuilding of the Temple.' 

Context 

Malachi noticed that as generations passed cm, people had 
begun forgetting the mighty acticms of Yahweh in different peri- 
cxls of their history and started questioning Yahweh's love for 
them. Pcx>r people felt oppressed and unjustly treated. Some 
even said that Yahw eh is helping the wicked to flourish and 

'K. Koch, The ProfOuts, vol. 2, SCM, t9«3, p. 175. 
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prosper (2:17; 3:13-15) and is rujt intervening to establish justice, 
thus doubting his sovereign power. The imminent coming of the 
Messiah after the construction of the Ten^le, as expected by the 
people under the influence of Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekid, had not 
been realised. Malachi had to keep the Messianic expectation 
alive. 

Nominalism, once again as in the 8th and 7th century, had 
crept in and even the priests became lediargic and callous in 
ministering God and strengthening the life and faith of the wor- 
shipping community. Wordiip had degenerated into mere ritual. 
In thi.s context, Malachi addressed the oracle in 1:6-14 to the 
priests of Judah. The thrust of this text is towards a true worship 
*jf Yahweh expressed in honesty, reverence and faithfulness even 
in offerings and sacrifices. The people offered blind and lame 
animals for sacrifices. Offering blemished animals meant that 
worship was polluted and Yahweh 's name despised. The elected 
community which enjoyed Yahweh 's blessing of deliverance that 
had brought them to their own land from an exilic situation and 
restored their land and cult, failed to honour and respect Him. 
The prophet fears that this indifferent attitude could bring down 
the curses of Yahweh and destroy the people. True worship 
alone would enable the community to withstand the political 
changes in the coming centuries. 

Malachi, therefore, had a double task in front of him. First, to 
challenge the community to see Yahweh as great and powerful, 
in contnil of the situation within and outside Israel, and to strangth- 
I'n its life and faith and make its worship more meaningful. The 
prophet challenges the community by reiterating that Yahweh is a 
great King and Lord of hosts (1:6.14; 2:1.8.12; 3:1.5.12.14; 4:1). 
Yahweh is their King and the Israelite community is directly 
under Yahweh's monarchy although ruled by the officials ap- 
pointed by the Persian Kings. Yahweh is not just a great King of 
the Israelites only but of all the nations. His name is great among 
the nations. How? Firstly, the prophets believed that tfte nations 
should have already noticed the way Yahweh has brought the 
exilic community to Judah, resettled them and restored their land, 
worship, temple and fortunes. Secondly, these nations would have 
realized Yahwdn's omnipotence and sovereignty over them through 
their own experience. The history of the nations changed on ac- 
count of Yahweh's action for the Israelites, eitiier in punishing or 
delivering them. This kind of prophetic interpretation of history 
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could have had some influence in the thinking of the nations. 
Here, Maladd's concern is dtat the Israelite community is failing 
to realize Yahweh's omnipotence whereas otfrer naticms are rec- 
ognizing Yahweh's sovertAgnty. 

In his second task/Malachi goes one step furdier tfuun reiterat- 
ing Yahwdi's sovereignty over the nations. He tries to correct tfie 
pre-exilic theology of Deuteronomy - i.e., one elected Israelite 
race to worship Yahweh in the cme centre of Jerusalem. This idea 
has penetrated in tiieir religious tradition so deep that the post- 
exilic community is unable to see the influmce of tiieir salvation 
history and experience on other ethnic groups in and around 
them. The prophet asks tiiis community to have a broader outlook 
on the influence of Yahweh's action on the history of the nations 
which has affected their religions too: "For from the rising of the 
sun to its setting my name is great among the nations, and in 
every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure offering; for 
my name is great among the nations ..." (v.l 1). 

Interpretations of the Text 

Three main interpretations of tiiis verse can be considered for 
our discussions. Some scholars imderstood that v.l 1 means that 
the offerings and sacrifices offered by the people of otiier faiths in 
different parts of the world to their own deities are offered to 
Yahweh only. They need not know the name of Yahweh. God has 
revealed himself in all religions. Worshipping their deities is equal 
to worshipping that one Cod of the Universe.^ This pluralist inter- 
pretation is unacceptable since the law codes and the prophets 
emphasize monotheistic worship. Could the prophet accept that 
the offering of a child to Moloch, or arrack or blood to a rural or 
tribal deity, or money and hair to a god or goddess of wealth, 
could be regarded as offered to Yahweh? Hosea and Jeremiah 
condemned such practices vehemently and saw them as polluting 
the land. In terms of values and worshipping methods, some of 
these practices violated human rights, contradict ethical princi- 
ples and opposed the values of Yahweh. 

The second interpretation is that the incense and pure offer- 
ing offered amcmg the nations refer to the worship of Yahweh by 
the Jews in diaspora.^ The Jews in the diaspora we unable to come 
to the Temple but rooted in their religious traditions worshipped 

*J.G. Baldwin, ZoOtarUk. Maiacki. TOTC, WP, 1981, p. 227. 

^BALDfWIN, p. 228 
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Yahweh wherever they were. This interpretation is acx^pted by 
some scholars. But this exclusivist interpretation of only Jews 
worshipping Yahweh dt>es not solve the problem faced by Malachi 
in the context of nominalism and negligence of true worship in 
Judah. This is not in any way a new challenge to the Israelite 
community. 

The third interpretati(m is that Malachi is critical of tite prac- 
tice of the sacrificial system and therefore emphasizes Yahwdi's 
universal pi>wer.^ If Amos emphasized justice as greater than 
sacrifices, Malachi emphasizes acknowledging Yahweh as great 
and powerful as of more value than sacrifices. This 
acknowledgement rather than the mere offerings and sacrifices 
can bring Yahweh 's favour and blessing to the community.* But 1 
do not think that Malachi is against offerings and sacrifices. For 
he also insists on bringing offerings, tithes and unblemished 
animals for sacrifices (1:7-8, 3:4-10). However, he believed that 
temple sacrifices and worship could become meaningless if the 
community faileti to acknowledge Yahweh as the great, power- 
ful and loving GikI. Cirowing in the understanding of Yahweh's 
attribiMe.s and actions and honouring him properly are more 
important than the mere observance of rituals. 

My understanding of the text is that Malachi is speaking 
about the c hanges happening in the religious realm of some peo- 
ple lx‘longii(g to other nations. Verse II is his message about the 
multi racial worship of Yahweh. "Fnim the rising of the sun to the 
■si'tting of the sun" is an idiom to refer to the whole world. The 
prophet uses this idiom in the same sense as used in Ps 50:1 
refer rir;g to the universal power of Yahweh. He challenges the 
lews that they are n<»t the only pet>ple to worship and serve 
Yahweh. They failed in their commitment in the past and may do 
so again in the future. There are some people in other nations who 
will worship Yahweh sincerely because they have understood the 
actions of Yahweh and his sovereign power over the nations. 

People belonging to other ethnic groups accepting and wor- 
shipping Yahweh had happened in history. But what is new in 
post-exilic prophecy is that such conversions received a prophetic 
recognition. The prophet corrects the traditional view by pro- 
claiming that Yahweh's worship is not exclusively for Jews alone 
and limited to the geographical boundary of Judah. That people 

'Baldwin, p. 228. 

’R.J. CoCciNs, t]ag)(at, Zachariah, Malachi, JSOT, 1987, p. 78. 
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of different ethnic groups acknowledged Yahweh as the most 
powerful God and great King was not the r«ult of evangelistic 
proselytism but due to tiieir own understanding of Yahwdi's 
actions in history. The prdphet represents Yahweh 's acceptance of 
these people of other tuitions. If diey can acknowledge Yahweh 
and worship him wherever they are, then Yahweh also accepts 
them as his worshippers and devotees. The election of one people 
to worship him and serve him may have special significance to 
the Israelites but such a chosen people cannot prevent Yahweh 
from accepting others who worship and serve him. Malachi's 
proclamation in verse 11 includes oAer races and places of wor- 
ship beycmd the Temple in Jerusalem, and different ways of wor- 
shipping him. His message challenges the Deuteronomic idea of 
election as of one race and place to serve Yahweh, and reveals the 
acceptance extended to others on their own voluntary submission 
to Yahweh. But the prophet does not clarify whether these people 
would desert their deities and wor^p Yahweh only or add Yahweh 
as their new super-hero in the hierarchy of their pantheons. It is 
unlikely that Malachi promotes pluralism or inclusivism. Rather, 
he believes that there will be people of other faiths acknowledg- 
ing and worshipping Yahweh in their own places. The conversion 
of other people to Yahwism is what Malachi recognized and ap- 
preciated. 
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The Challenges of the African 
Synod to Catholic Journalists 

Rev. Fr Joseph Oladejo FANIRAN 


Krflecting on last year’s Extraordinary S 3 mod for Afrin with its lhaology of the 
Church-as-Fanul]', the author brings out the challenges it poses to African jour- 
nalists to evangelize the cultural roots of Africa in their own persons and in their 
communities. This challenge is a call to eiq>ress the Cospel message in new words 
and a new dynamism of life. This requires that journalists take a prophetic stance 
especially in a society marked by ethnic exclusivisms. joumalisls and other Chris- 
tians elsewhere can be inspired by the African Synod. A priest of the Oyo Catholic 
Diocese. Nigeria, Fr Faitiran is at present Press Secretary of SECAM (Symposium of 
Episcopal Conferences of Africa and Madagascar), P.O.Box 9156, Airport Accra, 
Ghana 


Introduction 

At the dawn of the year 2000, Africa remains a continent in 
crisis. But behind the dark shadow, one can detect traces of the 
proverbial silver lining. One of these traces is the Special Assem- 
bly for Africa of the Synod of Bishops. Its working session took 
place in Rome from April 10 to May 8, 1994. 

Called by the Holy Father, Pope John Paul H, the Special 
Synod had as its theme: The Church in Africa and her Evangelising 
Mission towards the Year 2000: 'You shall be My Witnesses' (Acts 1:8). 
It was discussed under five main sub-headings, namely, procla- 
mation, incuituration, dialogue, justice and peace, and ^e means 
of social communication. 

Towards the end of a piece titled "Africa in danger of falling 
off the map," Martin Wooliacott made the following observation 
about the crisis facing the African continent: "A spiritual and 
intellectual effort to encompass the intricate nature of the crisis is 
the necessary precondition for effective action to resolve it, if such 
can be found" {Guardian Weekly, April 24, 1994, p. 12). 

For us, African Catholics, the African Synod represents such 
an effort. Its outcome, therefore, poses some challenges to Catho- 
lic Media practitioners, the more so because the means of social 
communication was one of its five major sub-themes. What is the 
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outcome of Als Synod? What are its challenges? 

An attempt to provide answers to these questions forms toe 
quest of this paper. The quest begins with an examinaticxi of the 
communicative significaiWie of the Synod. This is followed by a 
summary of toe outcome before conduding with its challenge to 
African journalists. 

The Communicative Significance of the Synod 

Although some Synods took place along toe north coast of 
Africa in the early part of the Chur^, the Special Synod for Africa 
remains unique in many respects. 

For instance^ it is the first of its type in history to embrace toe 
whole continent. This was underlined by the Holy Father in his 
homily at the inaugural Mass when he said: '‘Today for toe first 
time there is taking place a Synod of the African Church involving 
the whole continent: from Alexandria to the Cape of Good Hope, 
from the Persian Gulf to Goree and the Atlantic islands of Cape 
Verde." Indeed, the whole of African Church was present at the 
Synod in the persons of its Bishops who are its privileged repre- 
sentatives and concrete embodiments. 

Furthermore, it provided the much needed forum for interac- 
tion, discussion, debate, concerted study and exchange of opin- 
ions on the mission of the Church in Africa as we move closer to 
the end of the second millennium. 

In addition, as toe Bishops took into account the history and 
development as well as the whole cultural, social, political and 
economic context of the Church in Africa, they were able to exam- 
ine the five sub-themes, discern appropriate responses, and out- 
line the goals and objectives for which the Church will strive as it 
prepares to enter the third mill^nium. 

Thus, it can be said that toe Special Synod was a veritable site 
for communication. Here, communication is understood not just 
as toe transmission of information from sender to receiver, but 
also as toe process of creating, representing and celebrating shared 
meanings. Its ultimate goal is to bring persons into closer contact 
with one another, deepen their social consciousness and effect 
their unity. 

Coming from the four comers of the continent, toe African 
Bishops brought with them the joys and the sorrows, the anguish 
and the beauty of their countries and regions. And so did the 
other invited Bishops from Episcopal Conferences outside of Afri- 





ca, the heads of the various Roman Dicasteries and the Fraternal 
Delegates. For one month they shared their gifts, exchanged in- 
formation and created new meanings. 

This was eloquently stated in the Synod Message^ where the 
Synod Fathers declared: 

The Synod just concluded has been for us the occasion to experience 
brotherh(K)d, rollegiality and ecclesial communion as in a family. 
All tlie Bishops experienced the universality of the Church, which is 
not uniformity but rather communiDn in diversity compatible widi 
the gospel. 

The question is: what new meaning came out of this exercise? 
Ihis will be answered in the next section. 

The New Meanings Created by the Synod 

Foremost of the new created meanings is the model of the 
Church that emerged from their deliberations. If, as experts have 
told us, communion is the singular theological concept that came 
out of the Second Vatican Council and has shaped what it means 
to he Church ever since, one can effectively say that for the Afri- 
can Synod it is the translation of that seminal understanding into 
Church -as- Family, the Family of God. 

This is corroborated by what the Synod Fathers stated in §29 
of their Message to the world: "The ecclesial consciousness of 
Africa, begun after Vatican 11 has, in the heart of this holy Synod, 
b«)me the giKxi fruit of the Church as the Family of God." 

This is an apparent reference to article 3 of the Relatio Post 
Discqjtaticmem (RPD)/ presented by Cardinal Thiandoum, the Arch- 
bishop of Dakar and the General Relator of the Synod after the 
first two weeks of interventions. It says: 

What is very evident from the intervention.s of the Synod Fathers is 
(tlie) concern for an evangelisation that is inculturated, so that an 
inculturated Church may be bom. The model of this Church is the 
Church as communion, expres.sed admirably in the African context, 
as the Church, the Family of God. It is around this central idea that 
the proclamation of the Gospel in Africa arwd Madagascar is to be 
lived and structured. 

In other words, the Synod Fathers want the Church-as-Fami- 
ly, the Family of God, to be from now on the organising principle 
of the life and activities of the African Church. What does this 
concept entail? 

•Text in L'Osservatore KDmano (Engl, ed.) 27/19 (11 May 1994) 6-9. 

^Summary ihid., 27/21 (25 May 1994), p. 9. 
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The Church-as-Family 

The Synod Fathers see the ccmcept as being rooted in Sacred 
Scripture, the Teaching of the Church and in African culture. 

Cultural root cf the concept 

The various cultures of Africa perceive the individual not as a 
person in splendid isolation, but as someone who walks in the 
cultural path inherited from Ihe ancestors. The African receives 
life, grows and becomes enriched from within the family. 

Thus, for the Synod Fathers, "the family is the fundamental 
base of humanity and of society." It is a "place of reproduction, of 
transmission and of protection of life, a place of learning and of 
interiorising cultural values, a place of faring, of solidarity, of 
support and of fraternal welcome, a place where people live ttv 
gether"(RPD,§5). 

Scriptural and ecclesial root of the concept 

When enlarged into an ecclesial community, said the Synod 
Fathers, the family spirit becomes "a solid base to live concretely 
the communion of the Church as the People of God, 'a people 
gathered together in the unity of the Father, of the Son, and t>f the 
Holy Spirit' {Lumen Gentium 4)." 

This trinitarian r<x>t of the concept is further spell out in §24 of 
the Message where the Synod Fathers said; 

It is for the Church-as-Family that the Father has taken ihe initiative 
in the creation of Adam. It is iheChurch-as-Family wliu ii Christ, the 
New Adam and Heir to the nations, founded by tJie ^ilt of his Lxidy 
and blotxl. It is the Church-as-Family which manifest-, to the world 
the Spirit whicli the Stin sent from the Father so that tliere should be 
communion amonj^ us. 

Lived at the base level, this Church-as-Family is known as the 
"domestic Church." Here, the father, the mother and the children 
learn to live the richness of the love which is in the heart of Cod. 
Like the Holy Family, they learn to share and to increase in the 
love of God and of men and women (Message, §27). 

A conglomeration of these domestic churches, or cells of the 
Church-as-Family, form what is called a living or small Christian 
community. The Sym>d Fathers upheld these small Christian 
communities as "the corner-stone of the ecclesial edifice of today 
and of tomorrow," as "authentic measuring rod of the interiorisation 
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and the verification of gospel values" (RPD, §5). 

They further explain: 

There faith is interiorized and welcomed as the source and sum total 
of the individual and collective life of the group. These communi- 
ties are nourished by the word of God, read and meditated upon 
regularly in common, by the sacraments of the Church and by 
prayer They are places where, under the guidance of the gospel 
and the social teaching of the Church, the social and political life of 
Cliristians can be studied. They are ideal places for initiatives, 
sharing, .solidarity, responsibility and autoriomy and of taking charge 
of the material, spiritual, social and economic life of the people. 
TTiey work towards the slow and progressive building up of the 
f.iinily of the children of Cod and carry along with them the pmm- 
ises tif dynamism and of fraternal bond and cohesion, which recall 
tile earl) community of the Church. 

It is within these living communities that conflicts are dis- 
cerned, analyzed and fought; tribalism, racism, ethnocentricism, 
egoism and lack of openness found in our scxrieties. It is where 
people learn that to love and serve God is inseparable from love 
and service of neighbour (KPD, §5). 

These ci immunities are not, however, envisaged as being turned 
in on themsiTves. In them, "each is moved to construct the Family 
of ( iod, a family entirely open to the world from which absolutely 
nol-Kuly is excluded" (Mc.s.sa.tfc, §28). This highlights the universal 
dimension of C'hurch-as- Family and makes it an appropriate theo- 
logical t (incept for understanding the Church Universal. 

After all, it is precisely to bring about this Universal Church- 
as-Family that God the Father sent his only begotten St>n to the 
world. As the Synod Fathers have expressed it in §25 of their 
Mt^ssage: 

Chriht li.is ctmif to restore the world to unity, a single human Family 
in the linage of the trinitarian Family. We are the Family of God; this 
i.s the Good News' Tlie same blood flows in our veins, and it is the 
blood of Jesus Christ The same Spirit gives us life, and it is the Holy 
Spirit, the intinite fruitfulness of divine love. 

Thus, the envisaged task of evangelisation that the Synod 
Fathers were led by the Holy Spirit to place before the African 
Church at the dawn of the twenty-first century can be summed up 
as the realisation of the Church-as-Family, the Family of God 
through the pniclamation of the Good News, inculturation, dia- 
logue, justice and peace, and the means of social communication. 

its realisation begins from individuals, and goes beyond, to 
their families as domestic churches, their small Christian com- 
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munities and the socio*poiiticai and economic milieu in which 
they find themselves. This task poses a big challenge to the 
AMcan journalist. The ne^t section continues the discussion on 
this note. 

The Challenges of the Synod 

Before elaborating on d\ese challenges, let us first see how the 
Synod perceived the means of social communication. 

The Synod and the means of social communication 

From the interventions and the subsequent discussions in the 
small groups, the Synod came up with two main perspectives on 
the media: the transmission perspective and the cultural perspec- 
tive. 

Under the transmission perspective, the media is seen as a 
series of traditional and modem means in the hands of the com- 
municators to be employed for the proclamation of the Good 
News (cf. Message, §45 & 48). The importance for the Church to 
establish its own media was recognised and so was the need to be 
present in the secular media. Special emphasis was placed on the 
need for educommunication so that "the faithful and especially 
the young (may) have a critical judgment of what the media 
produces" (§48). The small Christian communities are considered 
privileged places for the use of both the traditional and the mod- 
ern media (cf. RPD, §39). 

From the cultural perspective, the Synod Fathers considered 
the media as forming a new culture that has its own specific 
values and counter-values. Borrowing the words of the Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope John Paul II, in Redemptoris Missio (§37c), they insist 
that the media are "the first Areopagus of the modem age." In 
other words, the media are the cultural site from which many 
derive their "chief means of information and education, of guid- 
ance and inspiration in their behaviour as individuals, as families 
and within society at large." 

Hence the ne^ for the cultural site to be evangelised. This is 
done by forming apostles who can witness and "speak with com- 
petence of the Word of truth and of life who is the Communicator 
par excellence." In this light, the Syncxi requested that those who 
work full time in this domain be spiritually nourished by their 
pastors (cf. Message, §46 & 47; RPD, §37). 
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The Challenges 

Here, the focus is on the African journalist. The Synod 
rtvoj^nises that as an individual, the African journalist belongs to 
a human family that is expected to be a domestic church. The 
domestic church exists within a small Christian community which 
is alive and open to others and is also in communion with the 
Universal Church. 

It is such a jtmrnalist that the Synod Fathers addressed when 
they said: 

Ihe Impti.si-d person who receives from the risen Christ the mandate 
to hrin^ fc'vanj'elisation to its term and who responds to it becomes 
III his turn a witness. He evangelises the cultural rt>ots of his person 
aiui of his aimmiinity and takes up the socio-economic and politi- 
I al diallenges in order t<i be able to express the message in his own 
w ords and in a new dynamic of life which transforms culture and 
siu'ietV’ (Afi'.ssfljfC, ^17). 

That i|iiotafion sums up the challenges of the Synod to the 
African |ournalist. Since evangelisation is not a theory but "a life, 
a meeting of love which radically changes our life," the Synod 
rather,*- expeU the journalist to a "baptised person," that is, 
stimeont* who has bt*en evangelised, someone who has encoun- 
tered the Ivisen t. hrist and has accepted Him as Lord. It is an 
exhilarating experience that carries with it an irresistible desire to 
share it. The challenge is: Are we such journalists? 

A journalist who is baptised and evangelised becomes in turn 
an ex angel tser. I liis is why the Synixi Fathers expect the journal- 
ist to be an apostU* |'hi> starting point is the journalist's "cultural 
riKiis.'' In other words, is the journalist's family an authentic 
liomeslic church, where the liberating love of Christ governs ev- 
ery interaction? 

That quotation f urther states that the baptised person "takes 
up the socio-economic and political challenges in order to be able 
to express tlie message in his t)wn words and in a new dynamic of 
life which transforms culture and society." For the evangelised 
journalists, this means bringing the Good News pf Jesus Christ 
into their professional life and working place which is the world 
of the media. It also means enriching their professional life with 
the fruits of their faith. For example, how many Catholic journal- 
ists know the teaching of the Church on social communication? 
How many have read inter 'Mirifica, Communio et Progressio and 
Aetatis Novae? 

By virtue of their prt>fessional competence, the journalists 
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occupy a privileged position in the "first Areopagus of modem 
age" where all meet to express opinions, listen to others, try out 
new ideas, entertain one another, share joys and griefs. As 
craftpersons of informatioh, the journalists, from a particular point 
of view and with a particular outcome in mind, select and order 
events into stories. In this process, the journalists help to create 
patterns of meaning which constitute tiie new culture. 

The question here is: what kind of culture and what pattern 
of meanings is die evangelised journalists helping to create? An 
anti-life, inhuman, depersonalised consumerist culture, or a cul- 
ture that respects the dignity of every person and the right of all 
to participate in the creation of culture and meaning? Can the 
Catholic journalists not interpret and re-create reality in ways that 
are imbued with Christian values? 

As noted earlier, the C(xxl News is that all humans are mem- 
bers of the same family, the Family of God. The same blood, the 
blixxl of Jesus, flows in our veins. The same Spirit, the Holy Spirit, 
the infinite fruitfulness of divine love, gives us life. This means 
that all live as brothers and sisters in a community of faith, hope 
and love, united with Jesus Christ as sons and daughters of God 
our Father and in harmony with the entire created universe. 

This implies a prophetic stance, particularly in a world that is 
torn apart by fratricidal hate inspired by political interests and 
ethnic exclusivism. No wonder the Synod Fathers insisted that 
"there is a need for prophets for our times, and the whole Church 
should become prophetic" (Message, §33). 

Prophetic communication serves truth and challenges false- 
hood. It stimulates critical awareness of the reality constructed by 
the media, helps people to discern the subjectivity of the journal- 
ist and to disass<x:iate that which is ephemeral and trivial from 
that which is lasting and valuable. 

For the evangelised journalists, this demands that they em- 
ploy their professional talents to cooperate with others to over- 
come fears, hatreds and all those things that divide, and thereby 
create a climate and institutions where men and women are en- 
abled to live together as brothers and sisters. 

The promotion of justice and peace, the dignity and rights of 
the human person who is created in the image of God, the devel- 
opment of a more deeply human and spiritual culture, these are 
part of the challenges which the Synod Fathers place before the 
African journalists. 
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Forum 

Searching for the Lost Coin 

{The ' sacrament' in interfaith marriage) 

While reflecting i)n marriage as a sacrarhent, 1 got stuck for 
quite a while on what constitutes the "sacrament" in marriage. 
Questions that kept cropping were: "Does the validity of a mar-^ 
riage have anything to do with its sacramentality?" "Is a sacra- 
ment manifested only within a body of people who are in ecclesi- 
astical communitm?" "Does the 'supreme authority ' in the Church 
have the power to dictate what constitutes a sacrament?" 

I looked up Canon Law, and the picture didn't get much 
clearer. According to Canon 840, the sacraments are instituted 
hy C'hrist, entrusted to the Church, and are signs and means of 
faith, w<«rship and sanctification, all in the context of ecclesiasti- 
cal communion. Simple enough. But then I began thinking: What 
is the C'hurch? A body of people with a common tradition and a 
common worship? Or people anywhere who are committed to 
(he values embixlied in Christ? 

As I began to reflect on the meaning of sacrament for me, I 
began to realise that there is much more to God, Christ and the 
sacrament of love than the Catholic Church dictates. What the 
Church has is an insight into the love of God for Her children. 
The Church provides us with a framework that exposes God's 
saving action in history, through Christ, and gives us a language 
that helps us understand and articulate divine truths. The Church 
does not create absolutes. It only reveals God's love that is 
already there. 

It is my belief that in our efforts to make something 'special' 
of our religion we have put limits to the all-encompassing love of 
God. Christ has raised the marriage covenant to the dignity of a 
sacrament (Canon 1055:1), but where did he ever say that he was 
doing this only for the baptised? Can we say with certainty that 
Christ seeks to enrich conjugal love by linking the love of the 
couple for each other with the Source of all love only in the case 
of baptised Catholics? In this context, I wQuld like to quote 
Samuel Rayan: 
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All human love and just relationships are sacraments of the One 
who is love and who loves us, humankind and their Earth. The 
Catholic Church relates the sacramentality of marriage to the bap- 
tism of partrters. But baptism is often misunderstood as a water- 
ceremony. Actually baptis/m is commitment, often costly commit- 
ment, to the Kingdom, its justice, its demands (Mk 10:35-45; Lk 
12:49-50). All who are committed to justice and human dignity and 
love for brothers and sisters in need are baptized /immersed in the 
Christ-reality, the God-reality. And love is the heart, life and mean- 
ing of all the Sacraments.' 

If this view is correct, then God gives Her unifying and 
strengthening grace in the sacrament of Matrimony to all Her 
children who sincerely seek it. Thus it is not the Catholic label 
that makes the sacrament, but the ongoing and growing commit- 
ment of two persons to each other in the dynamic presence of 
God. 

Theodore Davey^ puts it beautifully when he says: 

Marriage as a sacrament makes more clear what is already implicit 
and imperfect in every marriage of man and woman, namely that 
Gtwd is with his people, and human love is the sign of this total, 
exclusive and permanent grace of God's presence. It is misleading, 
because incomplete, to talk about Christian marriage and secular 
marriage, as if they were totally different. After all, every sacra- 
ment in its own way refers to moments in human existence com- 
mon to all persons, and helps to interpret that experience. It is far 
belter to talk about the 'marriage of Christians,' then, rather than 
'Christian marriage.' 

A fallout of this thinking is the pastoral care of Catholics in 
mixed marriages who are not married in the Church. For many 
of them the unity of their partnership would be threatened by the 
promise to bring up their children as Catholics, and so they 
opted out of a Church ceremony. However, is it necessary that 
they also opt out of the Catholic Church? 

Why do we perralise Catholics who give priority to the bond 
of conjugal love? Gaudium et $pes speaks of marriage as a "mutu- 
al self-giving of two persons," an "intimate union of their per- 
sons and actions" (48,1). Is this possible in an inter-religious 
marriage when one partner is asked to bring up children of the 
union in a religion that shuts out the other partner? The common 
understanding seems to be that if belonging to the Church is 

'A penunal communication and quoted in Dr Astrid Lobo CaJiwala 'My 
Marriage ia not a Sacrament,' VJTR 53(1989), pp. 381-5. 

^Tkcodore Davey, "TTie Marriage DdMter,” The Month, August 1979, p. 259, 




important to the Catholic party, one wiU naturally want to brin^ 
up one's children in the Catholic faith. What is not recognised, u 
that when chtxjsing between an "intimate community of conjuga 
life and love" (GS 48,1) and the faith of one's children, the formei 
usually wins. And is not that what the Church herself teaches^ 
According to a report of the Laity Commission, 8 June, 1979, 

The fi rst and most important aspect of marriage is the love between 
the couple because the experience of being loved is one of the 
grt-jtest help.s toward.s understanding God and His love for us. 
Thus the primary task is not procreation (and 1 might add, the 
religion of the children) but love. A couple should come to experi^ 
ence each other and in so doing experience God primarily throu^ 
their relationship. 

Another issue that needs attention is the form of marriage. 
For a Catholic party to remain within the Church, marriage must 
be celebrated according to a Catholic legal and liturgical form, 
unless a dispensation is obtained (Canon 112 §2). This includes 
not only the marriage vow but also the promise of the Catholic 
party to bring up children in the Catholic faith, a promise made 
known to the partner (Canon 1125, 1 & 2). It also generally 
includes prayers which have a distinctly "Catholic" flavour. I 
find it a little strange that as a community that forbids other 
religious celebrations of marriage (Canon 1127:3) we find noth- 
ing txJd in imposing our celebrations on non-Catholics. And to 
what purptise? 

The canonical form as a requirement for the validity of mar- 
riage came into existence only on November 11, 1563. Prior to 
that, civil marriages were considered valid in the Church. Inter- 
estingly, the Council of Trent (1563) originated the validity re- 
quirement of the canonical form not for any religious reasons but 
to put an end to the problem of clandestine marriages and of 
men betraying the first wife and actually engaging in bigamy. 
The priest was asked to be present not for the purpose of giving 
religious sanction to the union, but simply because the Church 
was probably the only structure available in most places to keep 
a reliable register of marriages. The canonical form served its 
purpose, but today the availability of civil registration has made 
it redundant. 1 would suggest, therefore, that at least for mixed 
marriages, if the couple so desires their civil ceremony should be 
regarded as canonically valid-. 

Even theologically, such a step would not be out of place. 
The Church has always taught that the constitutive factor of 
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marriage was not the presence of tiie priest, but the mutual 
consult of the two partners. What is of primary importance is the 
commitment of the two perscms to eac^ other for life. The form 
the celebration takes is irrelevant to tiie consent, which itself just 
marks a decisive step in a d)mamic and developing relationship. 
As Davey^ puts it, ''by the time a couple actuaUy exchange mar- 
riage vows in public, they are already married Geologically, and 
this exchange of vows is simply one way of demonstrating Gat 
fact, as well as of assenting to the general view Gat Ge human 
love of man at^d woman has social implications Gat spread for 
wider Gan Ge couple's life" togeGer. 

G conclusion, I would like to draw attention to Canon 1063 
which makes it obligatory for pastors to provide assistance for 
Ge preservation of Ge "Christian character" of Ge "conjugal 
covenant." Perhaps we could translate this into a gesture of 
reconciliation with CaGolics in mixed marriages, whether or not 
Geir marriages have been celebrated in church. And while we go 
about Gis, let us not look for man-nuide laws to justify our 
actions but instead keep in mind Ge picture of Ge woman who 
lit a lamp and searched carefully for her lost silver coin (Lk 15:8- 
10). Only Gen will we be able to rejoice like her and say in the 
words of Jesus, "I protected Gem and not one of Gem was lost" 
an 17:12). 

16M TMC Staff Quarters Dr Astrid Lobo GAJIWALA 

Mandala, Bombay 400088 


Vbid., p. 260. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

I Believe in God 

"[ i'Jlrninj; to the Spirit'’ we shall meditate this year on the Creed. It 
i*. )h(‘ Ilf our Christian life, our response to God's revelation in Jesus 

Christ It heranie part of i>ur liturgy and we recite it faithfully during 
Mass at least every Sunday But what we have learnt by heart, especially 
prayers, and repeat in regular routine, easily becomes an impersonal 
ritual. We must take up our Creed anew into the personal sphere of our 
life, make it our own. 

For many Christians the Creed is a statement of what we believe, a 
list of Hie main doctrines of the Church. It is much more: it is the most 
miportiint decision of our life made at the threshold of baptism. The 
cateciuimeri is first asked whether he rejects sin so as to live in the 
frv'edom of God's children, rejects the glamour of evil and refuses to be 
mastered liy sin, rentiunces Satan, the father of sin and prince of dark- 
ness. So in baptism we renounce sinful life, separation from God, and 
then I house the alternative, the Christian life, to believe in Cud, in Jesus 
< hn,'<l aiul the I Inly Spirit. We deride to have God as the centre of our 
life and l>e guided by liis word; we build our life on solid rock, noton the 
shifting sands of human wisdom and empty promises. 

Ihus our faith is not only an intellectual recognition that Cod exists, 
but thf derision to arknowledge him as Father Almighty, Creator of 
hcMvi-n and earth We in<ike tliis decision not grudgingly, as something 
iiiipti.sed on iis, hut m a response of trust and love to God's invitation to 
all pi opU- from the beginning of creation and offered to us in a unique 
manner through lesiis Christ. To most of US the gift of faith has been 
given at the lu-gimiing of our life. It has been accepted for us by the 
community, in particular the family and godparents, but it must be 
renewed and personalized during our adult life in the Easter vigil and 
realized in actual Christian life. 

God and World 

God 's presence and care in human life is beautifully de.scribed in the 
creation story of the Bible when "the Lord God made the earth and the 
Jieavens" (Gen 2.4). It is narrated in a language of Jove: God is depicted 
not as mighty Lord of continents and seas but as full of tender concern 
for us; how he "formed a man of dust from the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life." Then "God planted a garden in Eden 
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... and there he put the man whom he had formal, ... and put him into 
the garden ... to till and keep it." Everything is fur us, offered with a 
gesture of love: "You may freely cat of every tree." Here, however, a 
warning is added - it sounds like God pleading with us: "But of the tree 
of the Imowledge of good and evil you shall not eat." This is biblical 
language. It means: don't try to take your life into your own hands, 
continue to live in the world of God and don't turn it into a world of 
your own making - it would be your death. 

God wants our life to be fulfilled: "It is not good that the man 
should be alone," and sti "he formed every animal of the field and every 
bird of the air, and brought them to the man to see what he would call 
them." But possession of the world does not give fulfilment. Man needs 
an equal partner. So he "made (the rib) into a woman and brought her 
to the man." Love will bind them together. 

When we read the Bible texts of the original harmony in a world 
where Cod is with us, we may be puzzled about the modem criticism of 
religion: that faith in God will lead us to an alienation from ourselves 
and an estrangement from the world, that Feuerbach should exhort 
believers rather to become students of this world than candidates for the 
next. The creation story reflects a life with both feet firmly on the earth. 
In fact, Jewish thinking wa.s so firmly earthbound that for centuries the 
world beyond death, sheol, was considered a realm of shadows. God 
never wanted his people to be estranged from the earth. 

There is a nostalgic ring in this story of creation, the longing of the 
human heart for a world in which God is present. We have lost it. An 
African myth narrates the story that after their sin our ancestors re- 
mained in the paradise, but God left it. The garden was empty, it became 
a desert. Everything is still there, they continue to eat the fruits of the 
trees, but they have lost their taste. No theology is needed to see what 
happens to a world from which God is exiled: human dignity is down- 
trodden, our society is split, Eden becomes a desert. The most beautiful 
gift with which Cod blessed us, human love, is turned into selfish lust, 
passion, domination. 

God and his People 

But God is still with us. The promise of salvation accompanies die 
human family also when we sin. It unfolds m the history of the chosen 
people, of Israel: "You shall be my own possession among all peoples" 
(Ex 19:5). He not only will guide and protect them against enemies but is 
the centre of their life: "I will walk in your midst and be your God and 
you shall be my people" (Lev 26:12) (the frequently used translation 
"among you" irtstead of "in your midst" weakens the text). It is the duty 
of the people to keep the central place for Yahweh. Sin consists in turning 
to the gods of other people: "They will have them in their midst and will 
forsake me and break the covenant which 1 have made with them." 
When they are punished for their harlotry they will confess: "Have not 
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these evils come upon us because our God is no longer in our midst? 
(Dt 31 ;lf»0 Whatever replaces Cod and occupies the place in the middle 
of the peopie is an idol and destroys them. 

The Imaf^e of God 

What will they understand of the divine mystery? God never speaks 
in I oncepis. Cod reveals himself in their history. This revelation is a slow 
prot ess, Irom crude beginnings in their primitive culture to the sublime 
language of Juhn in the New Testament. When Moses was sent to lead 
the pet>ple out of bondage he had to give them the name of Cod, to 
distinguish his Cod from the gods of other nations. He receives the 
mysterious answer from Cod: "1 am who I am ... Thus you shall say to 
tfic Israelites. I uiii has sent me to you" (Ex 3:130- God refuses to be given 
a naiiu- or a definite place in the imagination of the people. They will 
knmv him through the experience of their actual life. So Cod becomes the 
liberator Irom bondage, the legislator for the social and religious life of 
hr.a l, lilt bread giver wlio provides food and water in the desert he is 
the faithful Cod who gives them the land which He had promised long 
ago [sra* I s thinking is still crude: they believe that their entire life 
viruggle and v ictory are Cod's work. They have not yet learned to see 
r.od uorking tiirougli his creatures: through nature when He gives us a 
hai vest and through ilieir own deeds when the enemies are conquered; 
tnrough '.aliant battles but also through cruelties and injustice. In the 
simplistic thinking of Israel ail their works are attributed to Cod as they 
sing in their psalm "!t is he who smote many nations and slew mighty 
kings and g ive their land as our inheritance, a heritage to his pietiple 
Israel" (I’s i.Ts H f) So the same Cud who from the beginning cares for 
hi.s people with love is also presented as Cod of injustice and cruelty: 
his linage is tainted with all the primitive, unredeemed feelings of the 
people, violeiKe and triumph over defeated enemies. 

Ill the New Testament the image of Cod comes from Jesus. He lived 
in the tradition of liis nation, but his union with God was entirely his 
own, the cure of his whole being and of his message. It was, as it were, 
filtered ot all impurities which tainted God's image in tradition. Jesus 
could not find an appropriate word for God in Israel's religious vocabu- 
lary; fie called fiim Abba, Father, a word that belongs to the languageof 
ciiildren in their trusting love for the father. Even in other religions, and 
m the Old Testament, Cod is called Father occasionally to express his 
sovereignty and care, but the word remains associated with dominating 
power and superiority. Nothing of it is contained in the "Abba" of Jesus. 
It is the intimate "thou," the unbreakable union; it implies the assurance 
of God's unfailing love and expresses Jesus' loving surrender. It gives 
him the total inner freedom in his relation to the people: whatever they 
think or say, Jesus has his mission from the Father. Also when his life 
and mission end in total failure he can say to his disciples: "You will all 
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be scattered ... and leave me alone. Yet I am not alone, my Father is with 
me." 

Jesus came to share with us his union with the Father. Never is his 
language more human and his words more filled with tenderness and 
concern than when he speaks about the Father's love fur his children, 
who feeds and clothes them and watches over tfteir life. When he 
teaches us to pray he wants us to brush aside all verbose language and 
solemn titles; to say simply: Our Father. 

The Father Almighty 

In the Church, therefore. Cod is the centre of all life as He was the 
centre in Jesus' life. We share in the same assurance of Cod's care and 
love beyond all vicissitudes of life. To emphasize this assurance we add 
in our Creed the word "Almighty." The term is avoided in the New 
Testament lest it should point back to the wrong image of God as a 
demanding and oppressive Lord. Still, it is important in the profession of 
our faith because in the modem understanding of nature and society 
human life seems to be determined not by God but by human forces of 
which we learn in natural sciences, in psychology, history and sociolo- 
gy. In our Creed we confess that in, through, beyond this entire network 
of empirical causalities, tlte wisdom, power and love of Cod, "the 
Father Almighty," is at work in our life and guides the world to its 
destiny. 

Creflfor of Heaven and Earth 

God guides the world to its destiny because he is "Creator of Heav- 
en and Earth." The emphasis lies on the unity of creation. From ancient 
time people felt a duality between the visible and the invisible, matter 
and spirit, body and soul, often with a resentment against the powers of 
dark, oppressive matter which chains and obscures the life of the spirit. 
Philosophical systems have been developed teaching about the libera- 
tion or emancipation of the spirit from the humiliating and contaminat- 
ing contact with matter. 

'file Bible knows nothingof sucha dicliotomy of spirit and matter; in 
the present era of a holistic approach to many human problems, we 
appreciate anew the biblical sen«e of the unity of all creation, beginning 
frt)m the creation accounts lo the ultimate fulfilment. The reign of Cod 
proclaimed by Jesus is not .t world of the spirit above the visible creation 
but the entire creatitm redeemed and renewed in Cod. The confession of 
God as "Creator of heaven and e^rth" may help us to overcome the 
persistent temptation of Cliri.stian life to keep apart Sunday from week- 
days, Church from home, prayer from work. Our life is one as the world 
is one. God is not outside, or above, the world, but in our midst to fill 
our life with his love and to make all creation new. 

Perhaps we feel it may have been easier to confess Cod as Creator of 
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Heavt'ii and Ear^h in former times when we stiU thought we could 
imagine something of Cod's vast creation with the earth under our feet, 
the underworld below and the high vault of firmament above with stars 
fixed on it . Even in such ancient times the psalmist prayed; "When 1 
look at the heavens, the work of your fingers, the moon and the stays ... 
what are hiinian beings that you are mindful of them?" (f’s 8:4), What 
shall we say today when they tell us about two million galaxies in an 
ever expanding universe where even the gigantic phenomenon of a 
comet irashing into lupiter is a totally insignificant flicker lost' in the 
infinite immensity of spaces'^ Still, this is our faith: this God of creation 
whn h I'luiles imagination wants to be our Cod, my Father. The universe 
is unimpoi tant comp ired with my name which is written on Cod's palm. 


J. NEUMEK, S.J. 


THE CHURCH IN SRI LANKA 

Sri Lanka has a Catholic population of 1.182.000 or f>.79 % of the 
ti>tal population of I7.4(K).00(>. It has 10 ecclesiastical territories or dioces- 
es witii parishes and 615 mission stations. It has a total priestly forces 
of 831 priests (529 diocesan), 1 deacon and 2288 religious women and 
209 iK'n-iirdained religious men. it h.i.s al.so 49 member.s of .secular insti- 
tutes, men and women and f>854 catequists. It is less clericalised than the 
Indian C hurch in so far as 9.6 % of the total pastoral force is ordained, as 
against 13.2 % in India. It runs 6 major seminaries for diocesan or 
religious aspirants to the priesthtnid with a total of 311 seminarians 
•Studying philosophy and thetilogy. 

(Data collected from the Statislical Yearbook of the Church 1992 
published by the Vatican Press.) 

The Worhi Cltrishati Eiict/clof’edia of David B. Barrett (OUP 1982) 
gives the following statistics for Sri Lanka in mid-1980s; 

Buddhists 10,3.50,2(K) (66.9%) 

Hindus 2,474,400 (16.0%) 

Muslims 1,113,500 (07.2%) 

Christians 1,283,600 (08.3%) 

of whom 1 ,160,0{K) would be Roman Catholics (7.5 %) and about 123,000 
belonging to other Churches (about 1 %). 

Though the Catholic population for 1992 recorded in the Statistical 
Yearbook seems to tally with the mid-eighties Catholic population sug- 
gested by B-rrett, yet percentagewise Barrett seems to inflate the num- 
ber; his 7.5 % is well above the 6.79 % given in the Yearbook. 


G.G.-S. 



Correspondence 


On Seminarians 

Dear Falher, 

I am referring to the article of Fr Errol D'Lima on priestly formation 
(VJTR, Nov. 1993, pp. 692-700). He makes many valid points and ends 
with some open questions. 

I am of the opinion that we cannot compromise the seriousness and 
discipline of seminary studies and tfie period of reflection, prayer and 
research which should be part of the formation to the priesthood. Any 
diluting of those elements might have more ill effects than good. It also 
may result in the seminarian having little time to interiorize the mean- 
ing and depth of the message of the Gospel. The future priest has to 
grow in closeness and friendship with the Lord; and for such a relation- 
ship to happen, there is need to have adequate time for quiet prayer, 
reflection and silence. 

Involvement in the life of the people is now seen as essential for a 
relevant formation. Some involvement takes place during regency, holi- 
days and other such periods. Perhaps this is inadequate for present day 
circumstances. Hence it may be useful to consider at least one year of 
pre-deacon ministry after the theological studies are complete. This 
period of involvement in the diocese and the lives of the people should 
be more than offering some institutional services. It should be a real 
immersion in the villages and the type of ministry done by catechists 
involved in faith formation and ir>struction of the faithful and catechu- 
mens. 

The pre-deacon would thus learn to integrate his seminary forma- 
tion and his pastoral involvement and to find out his own ability to live 
the clerical state with thecharism of celibacy. The exposure will certainly 
help him to make a more mature decision about his commitment to the 
diocese and to the way of life for priestly existence there. 

The thought-provoking article of Fr Errol should receive further 
reflection at all levels. 

With my good wishes. 


Archbishop's House, 

32 Park Street, Calcutta 7(X)016 


Yours sincerely, 
(Archbishop) H. D'SOUZA 
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The HarperCollins Shidy Bible 
New Revisttl Standard Versiiin with the 
Apitcryphal/Deuterocanonical Books. 
Central Editor Wayne A. Meeks. 
Melbourne/New York: CollinsDove/ 
HarperCollins I’ubli.sher, 1993. Pp.xlii- 
2355 A$49.95 ISBN 0 6(1-065580-1. 

Maybe an appropriate way to be- 

this review is to just li.st the maten- 
.il available in the 2400 odd pages of 
this excellent Study Bible. There are six- 
teen till I page coloured maps (the only 
map I missed was of Paul's journeys, 
though there are small maps in Acts), 
forty lour black-and-white maps and 
tables .situated at appropriate places in 
the Bible translation: each liook is con- 
cisely introduced and theNRSV, the bet- 
ter modern tr.inslation for .study pur- 
poses, IS iis»'d and all the Api>cryphal/ 
Deutcrocanonical books used by any 
Christian denomination are included. 
The pre.Nentation is very attractive and 
the quality of print and paper is what 
we v/ould expect. 

bixtv-one scluil.trs have contribut- 
ed to ihi.s suniy ruble The associated 
editors .ire )oii..-Uc- M Bas.sler, Werner 
F.l.t'mke, .Sii.-an Niilitch and Eileen M. 
fk-hiiller and the other contributors are 
members ol the bociely of Biblical Lit- 
erature. 

The nicmt important feature is the 
(■xlrnanv exegetical and informational 
notes, so extensive that 4(1% of the pag- 
e's given to the actual biblical transla- 
tion are notes. The text is divided into 
units and a .small de.scription of the con- 
tent of each unit and at times subunits 
IS given in the notes and then concise 
expl.inatory comments on individual 
verses, when judges! nec.».siiry Very 
many verses are explained. These com- 
ments include many cro.ss references 
and indications of similar ideas, words, 
themes in other texts. The words of the 
bibbcal text are in italics in the notes. 
The continuous cross references en^^le 


much more commentary to be included, 
but at times a student will be tempted 
not to fedlow up the cross refcrencee. 
Yet much of the value of this Bible text 
is to be found in these notes. They arc 
analytical. Readers will be disappoint' 
ed if they will look for more extensive 
theological and thematic notes. 

The general editor explains the 
nature of the notes in this way: "Widi 
the aim of removing as many obstacles 
as possible between readers and the texL 
the notes in this volume provide sev- 
eral kinds of information. Rrst, they 
point to characteristics of the language 
that are sigt>ificant for meaning. These 
include the biblical writers' choice of 
words, the formal patterns of speech, 
the styles and genres of ancient litera- 
ture that appear in the texts, and the 
rhetoncal strategies - familiar to andent 
readers but foreign to us - adopted by 
the writers. Second, the notes contain 
facts about historical events alluded to 
in the texts nr underlying their message. 
Many of these facts have come to light 
through modem archaeological discov- 
eries and the analysis of ancient inscrip- 
tions and other material evidence. Com- 
parisons and contrast between the bib- 
lical writings and other writings from 
around the same time and from the same 
part of the world also help to place them 
in their historical context Third, the notes 
call attention to echoes between differ- 
ent texts of scripture. Sometimes these 
are direct quotations or paraphrases of 
earlier texts by Liter ones. At otiier times, 
they represent parallel formulations of 
common traditions i>r retellings of fa- 
mibar stories in new .settings. Fourth, 
the notes sometime illuminate ambigu- 
ities in the text, multiple possibilities 
that the original languages leave open 
but that cannot be directly expressed by 
a single English translation" (xviii). 

There is another major Study Bi- 
ble, The Oxfitrd Study Bible (1992, where 
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the REB is used). It would be wonderful 
if its extensive introductory articles cov- 
ering 199 pages were included in 
HarperCuUins Study Bible which has 
much mure extensive and more 'valu- 
able notes but lades major introductory 
essays like those of the the OSB. Theo- 
logical and thematic types of notes are 
also to be found in the New jerusalem, 
Bible, but the theology of the commen- 
tator can and does intrude. However 
the notes in the HarperCollins Study Bi- 
ble provide the basis for personal aixd 
theological reflections by the reader based 
on a reliable understanding of the origi- 
nal translated text, and only guided by 
the accompanying notes. 

I have begun to use the 
HarperCollins Study Bible and am very 
.satisfied and recommend that any good 
theological library have at least one copy 
in the reference section. This would be 
a good gift fur students to take away 
when they have completed their stud- 
ies and fur a person who wants to pur- 
sue serious study of the biblical text. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.}. 

Study The Gospels. An Introduction. 
By Gideon Coosfn and Margaret 
Tomlinson. Sydney: EJ. Dwyer, 19?^, Pp. 
xiv-219. ISBN 0-85S74-3R9-1. 

This is a revised and somewhat 
expanded edition of /fnug Myxtfty and 
Surprise: An Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels (1989 - VJTR 1991, p. 722). 
The operative words in the title are In- 
troduction and Study. The book is for 
students who are beginning the study 
of the Gospels and it is written precue- 
ly to help study. 

I shall not repeat the earlier re- 
view. The c)q>anaions and revisions are 
not substantial: a graoter sensitivity to 
feminist concerns, oddcxl suggested ex- 
ercises, eiqianded bibliography and 
more photos. The text is substantially 
the same. The presentation has been 
changed. There is greater clarity in di- 
visions and the headings. However I 
End the more unpretmtious presenta- 
timi of the earlier edition more plcaa- 


ing. It also had less pages. 

For students, lay or clerical, and 
for discussion groups or adult 
programmes, this is a good textbook with 
which to begin, as it provides the essen- 
tial initial informabem and guidance for 
die study dF the Gospels and relates fliem 
to life. It needs to be supplemented so 
as to add information and qualify sim- 
pliflcations unavoidable in introducto- 
ry boeJes, The type of necessary supple- 
mentary information would be in the 
area of the socio-political, cultural and 
religious world of Palestine, the variet- 
ies of Judaism, the political role of the 
Pharisees. Greater importance needs to 
be given to liberation and feminist in- 
terpretative methods and the narrative 
approach to the Gospels. I again recom- 
mend the book for beginners whatever 
age they may be. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Scriptures Jesus Knew. ACuide 
to the Old Testament. By Charles Hill. 
Sydney: E.J. Dwyer, 1994. Pp. xvui-232. 
ISBN 0-85574-365-4. 

There are a number of aspects of 
this book which recommend it as an 
Introductory Guide to the OT. The title 
is significant as many Christians forget 
that Jesus' religiuus and cultural life was 
moulded by the OT and the way it was 
lived in Judaism. The more Ctitistians 
are formed by a critical religious expe- 
rience and knowledge of the OT, the 
more they will be able to understand 
Jesus, the Gospels and the NT and re- 
interpret the NT in dialogue with con- 
temporary life. 

Normal guides to the OT deal with 
individual books and collections of writ- 
ings (Pentateuch, Prophets, Wisdom) 
and aspects of thi background and ways 
of interpretation. HiU takes select texts 
from various books, conunents on the 
texts and the books from which they 
come (e.g.. Ex 19-24; Deut 5-8 and Prov 
15-20) and explains a particular point 
(authorship and composition) and bib- 
lical theine{8) (e.g., choice, election, cov- 
enant). The type of points covered are 
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•luthurship and composihon, canon, bib- 
lical criticism, culture of ancient Israel, 
literary types... and themes like slavery- 
deliverance, exodus-freedom, covenant- 
relahonshjp-law, sin- repentance-return, 
evil-siiffenng retribution .... Hill is very 
competent and writes with clarity, sim- 
plicity and without the use of technical 
l-mguage. The bcKik is written for begin- 
ners, but many lay people, priests and 
leligiou.s with vantui.s and different lev- 
els of religious education will profit from 
the use of this textbrok. 

The boi'k is very well produced, 
the author is obviously a good peda- 
gogue and the questions at the end of 
each chapter enable the reader.s to re- 
\ lew their comprehension of the au- 
thor s text. There is plenty of valuable 
information and an initiation into ways 
to interpret the OT cnlically and reli- 
giously which will really make a great 
difference to any one studying and read- 
ing the OT. This is an imaginative ini- 
tial appro.ich to the OT and the reader 
I.S alwav-. in touch with the biblical text 
.IS Hill continuously illustrates all the 
inff>mi.ition he gives ,uid his reflections 
with relerence to the Hblic.il texts which 
readers are asktnl to read, an unusual 
demand in Intrisluctory Ouides. I would 
riHoinrnend this as a text biHik for be- 
ginners in theology and the study of the 

OT. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Word of Faith 

Speak the Word with Boldness 

Horn dies for Ki.scn Christians. Dy Walter 
J BiiKc.UAKni, S.|. New York/Mahwah; 
I’aulist 1’re.s.s, Pp viii 230. $ 14.95. 
ISBN O-rtOVI 347 5. 

The mark of skJful homilists is that 
the written text of their homilies, 
stripped of the human presence, ges- 
tures and voice, are. however, evoca- 
tive, moving to prayer and challenging 
to Christian ways of life. We reviewed 
a collection of Burghardt’s homilies ear- 
lier (VJTK 1994, 259). A mark of his 
homihes are the three distinct and in- 


terrelated points he develops, thar re- 
lationship to the Scriptural readings, a 
careful hermeneutic which is attentive 
to the varied situations of the worship- 
ping community and to the Word of 
God. This ensures an insightful dialogue 
so that the Word comes alive, and is 
often a two-edged sword opening up 
the beauty of a Christian life and the 
continual challenge of Cod's Word. 

This collection covers eight Sun- 
days in the 'liturgical period from Ad- 
vent to Easter (from the A and C cy- 
cles), fifteen Sundays (A and C) from 
Ordinary Time, six moving wedding 
homilies which always stress the open- 
ing of married love to the wider world 
of needy people and invite idl the mar- 
ried present to renew their commitment 
There are also nine occasional homilies 
(Feasts, University or Parish celebra- 
tions). 

Burghardt's explanabons of the 
Word are marked by clarity, pastoral 
sensitivity, a good grasp of the Bible, 
Its siKial dimensions and the pervasive 
and demanding power of the love com- 
mandment. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Following Christ Together. Sermons 
and Addresses on Communion, Service 
and Hope. By Cunnar Stauspit. Geneva: 
Wee, 1994. Pp. viii-775 h.95. ISBN 2- 
8254 1149-3 

One of the more striking address- 
es in this collection was given when 
the author was awarded the Albert 
Schweitrer Humanitarian Award (1992) 
and the topic he chose was Can Hu- 
mans Survive? A paragraph from this 
address indicates the kind of concerns 
which run through the collection: "The 
real question of the survival of humani- 
ty is not whether the fittest survive, but 
whether the most vulnerable will be giv- 
en the opportunity to live, whether the 
weakest will have the chance to become 
strong, whether the marginalized will 
be allowed into the mainstream and 
whetho- those who have nothing will 
be allowed a share in the feast which 
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the CTMtor intends for all people. For 
muip of us the question is not so much 
whether we will survive physically, but 
whether we will survive morally and 
spiritually, whether we are prepared, 
as Jesus said, to lose our life in order to 
fold it, or whether we will gain the whole 
wes'ld but lose our own bouI" (p.39). 

Cunnar Stalsctt would not be 
known among Catholic readers. He is 
a Norwegian, a priest of the Church of 
Norway, was the sixth General Secre- 
tary of the Lutheran World Federation 
and also a member of the Executive 
Oimmittee of the WCC and the Nobel 
Peace Prize Committee. 

The sermons and addresses are 
marked by a concern for the world, jus- 
tice, peace, human dignity, an ability 
to reflect upon God's Word within our 
world and an ecumenical spirit includ- 
ing all religions. His theology Ls nour- 
ished by his Lutheran tradition and the 
dialogue of the Lutheran Church with 
other churches. 

In each sermon or address readers 
will find at least a thought which will 
nouri.sh and at times move deeply. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Common Prayers Collection. By 
Michael Leunig. Melbourne: CollinsDove 
1993. Pp. AS 18. ISBN 1-86371-231-3. 

This book was published earlier as 
two boLtks A Cymnwiii Prayer (1990) and 
The Prayer Tree (1991). Most readers 
would never have heard of Michael 
Leunig, a cartoonist in a doily paper in 
Melbourne, Australia. Over a period of 
time he published a small cartoon with 
a prayer text in The Age newspaper, 
sensitive to the need of interiority and 
prayer in the lives of people. 

1 have been deeply moved by the 
prayers, amused and ^ucated by the 
cartoons and fotmd many others sur- 
prised and enriched when 1 introduced 
them to the books. At times at later 
meetings I have found copies of the 
Isioks with foem. Letmig's cartoon il- 
iustrations can also be found in a book 
of extracts of Rahner's theology. 


Many will be helped by the Intro- 
ductions to A Common Prayer and The 
Prayer Tree when Leunig reflects on 
prayer in language more secular than 
denominationally sacred, and plumbs 
the depths of pcayer in a simple and 
moving manner. He uses the illustra- 
tion of a person kneeling before a Duck 
and a Tree as ''parables'’ to take the 
reader within and reflect on interiority 
and relationship and the sources of life 
and meaning. A brief quotation may il- 
lustrate the tune of these reflections: 'TVe 
pray. We imagine our way inwards and 
downwards and then, with heartfelt 
thoughts or words, we declare our feats 
and our yearnings; we call out for love 
and forgiveness; we proclaun our re- 
sponsibility and gratitude. The strug- 
(^ing, grounded soul speaks to the hSf^wr 
spirit and thus we exist in the mornings 
and evenings of the heart; thus we are 
affected and changed by the qualities 
we have created within ourselves" (In- 
troduction to Prayer Tree). 

The actual prayers embrace diverse 
aspects of life from the "serious" to the 
"ridiculous" - the human heart, nature, 
love, silence, age, pain, death and birds, 
the handle of a pot, singing, gardening 
ram, night, human hair, the conrunon 
cold ... ^ch prayer, a few lines to a few 
pages is summed up in great cartoons. I 
shall give one example. Accompanied 
by a illustration of a pilgrim we have 
this prayer "Dear Cod, we pray for an- 
other way of being; another way of know- 
ing. Across the difficult terrain of our 
existence we have attempted to build a 
highway and in so doing have lost our 
footpath. Cod, lead us to our footpath: 
Lead us there where in simplicity we 
may move at the speed of natural crea- 
tures and feel the earth’s love beneath 
our feet Lead us there where step-by- 
step we may fe^ the embrace of the 
common soul. Nothing can be loved at 
speed. Cod, lead us to the slow path; to 
the joy and insights of the pilgrim; an- 
other way of knowing: another way of 
being. Amen." 

Many times you will return to this 
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pr.ivAT ^cik .ind be surprised and ^lid 
ed mill pe.’.re, (uy jnd irusijjht and find 
V'liurselt in the presence cif the living; 
Gad A Wonderful j'lft h > soniec>ne with 
j poetii lu'art and who is searchinp for 
w.iv- to pray. 

P.M. MEAGHER, SJ. 

Theology 

GooJ News for Animals? Chris- 
tian Approaches lo Animal Well- 
Being. Edited by CTharleS PiNt lltsand 
).o f! M' Uanmi (Fioloj^y and fusliceSe- 
rie-.) M.irvknoll, New York- Orbts Ekxiks, 
pxn Pp > 2=i« is ISBN 0-H«S44 

"Did nut t reale the animals sitn 
piv lor (>iir usi‘ ..nd en|ovnient? Are 
the\ not e\i liisively nie.ins to our ends? 
t .111 ive ev|iiate animal rights to human 
rights’' the.se are sotne of the contro 
'vrsiat <|uesti<ir.s raised h\' different pixv 
pie from all walks o( life Some ar^ie 
toi and others against the theses un- 
derlviiig the* e questions, in thetontext 
where tlie ecologK al crisis is getting out 
of b um, Is and in't ('oK human beings 
but all In ing organisms and the entire 
losrru’s are under the imminent threat, 
ci’eri < Tie is groping tor answers to these 
.ini.1 .similar questions. 

This iH'ok, a timely collaborativ'e 
I'tlort ot tilleen eminent scholar.s, voices 
the concerns ol the voiceless animals 
•ind poses a challenge to all anthrupo 
lentric attitudes "Is there gixxl new'.s 
tor animals in Christianity^'' is its cen- 
tral question. It establishes the connec- 
tu'n between our treatment of animals 
and such cntical issues as overpopula- 
tion, First World energv consumption, 
and feminism. Vegetarianism is the sym- 
bol ot the.se connections as well as a 
challenge to unmediate lifestyle change 
open to everyone. This book colls us to 
reflect theologically on the so far ne- 
glected area of justice to animals. The 
issue IS divided into four parts, formu- 
lated as four questions' What has been 
said about animals in the past? What is 
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being said about animals today? Should 
Christians eat animals? How should 
Christians respond to current concerns 
about animals? The thirteen essays that 
make up the btxjy of the book are classi- 
fied under these questions. 

The overall thesis is that animals have 
intrinsic value independent of their re- 
lation and usefulness to human beings. 
Animals have desires, emotions, social 
and family lives and interests in the 
strong sense of being "able to take an 
interest in” something. Having tliesr, 
they are entitled to basic moral rights 
including the right to life. Many of the 
authors effectively argue for this, tak- 
ing arguments from the Bible, especial- 
ly the creation story, biology and evolu- 
tion. The Bible is filled with mstances of 
Cod's care, concern and justice to ani- 
mals. So every individual animal is to 
be .seen ultimately as a fragment of eter- 
nity. 

fiome of the authors argue emphati- 
cally for vegetarianism as a corrective 
measure to our ruthless exploitation of 
animals. Our immediate ancestors m 
the evolutionary chain were herbivores 
and the human digestive system remains 
that of its herbivorous ancestors. Our 
bodies appear better suited to digesting 
seeds and fruits than muscle and blood. 
So ingesting flesh is an act against our 
own body as well as against another's 
body, a double violation. From the bib- 
lical point of view, in the Genesis story 
of the original state of innocence, hu- 
mans and animals are presented as veg- 
etarian.s. Only after the corruption of 
humans in cities and the flood, by which 
Cod punished the wicked generation of 
the early urban people, were clean ani- 
mals and birds offered as sacrifice to 
Cod and given as food fur humans (Gen- 
esis 8:21, !»:2 -3). 

Some of the articles contain the per- 
sonal experiences of the authors about 
how they were converted from meat- 
eating to vegetarianism. This adds cred- 
ibility and authenticity to what they have 
wntten. 

Historically, tlie mechanical philoao- 
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phy reif^ning miprente in the 16th and 
1 7th centuries provided a justiiicaHoit 
for the quest for fKnver and the «>ntrol 
ewer nature and non-human life 
The logicaJ positivism, developed in the 
early decades of this century, described 
animals as instinctual, reactive organ- 
ism-machines. Thus in the past, nega- 
tive thinking abinit animals has been 
prevalent in the West. 

Part 11 of the book retrieves values 
implicit in the Christian tradition in or- 
der to enunciate new directions for the 
treatment of animals in Western cul- 
ture. The basic thesis is that the disem- 
bodied .spiritualism of Western culture 
h.is obscured the basic relationship with 
animals. By way t>f remedy, a recogni- 
tion of our embodied kinship with ani- 
mals is illumif\ed by and shown to be 
ciMisistent svith the Christian morrd tra- 
dition. The Christian conununitarian 
ethic which is built on relatiunality 
.should also be the guiding principle in 
the kiaship relationship with animals. 
In this connection what is needed is an 
ecological sensitive Christianity and an 
ideal Christian community which is cre- 
ation-inclusive. 

Part 111 contains three essays on 
vegeterianism. Part IV calls for an inte- 
grated approach to the whole issue. 
Animals rights' activism devoid of ct»n- 
cem for suffering humanity is not only 
inadequate but wrong. At the some time 
human rights' activism excluding the 
rights of other living beings is also 
inadequate and wrong. 

There is a good flow of ideas run- 
ning through the book and also a lot of 
overlapping of ideas. For example, the 
plea and arguments for vegetarianism 
are found in many of the articles. Sub- 
jects like the domestication of animals 
and the ciilture of keeping gmioud pets 
are not adequately explored and ana- 
lyzed. The book is limited to a Europeon 
background except for one article on the 
tribal traditions in Africa. Eastern reli- 
gions like Buddhisnv Jainism, Hindu- 
ism, Taoism, etc., and our tribal tradi- 
tions, can offer a lot of insight into the 


issue and facilitate the formulation 
an alternative vision and adequate ac- 
tion. One or two articles on these tradi- 
tions would have made this study more 
comprehensive. 

In the Indian tradition, vegetarian- 
ism has lead to the creation of Brahmin 
elitism and a sense of superiority which 
has been responsible for the inhuman 
treatment of meat-eating groups, espe- 
cially the beaf-eating Dalits, considered 
untouchable for centuries. I hope the 
plea for vegetarianism in the name of 
animal rights does not create a neo- 
Brahminic elite, the necessary counter- 
part of neo-untouchable Dalits. Meat- 
eating may be a luxury for the rich who 
indulge in it without restraint. But, for 
the pixvr meat is one of the easier and 
more economic resources for life-giv- 
ing proteins. Restraint needs to be ad- 
vocated; but the interest of the poor 
should not be sacrificed by propagat- 
ing a new dogma on vegetarianism. One 
has to learn a lot from the middle-path 
of Buddhism in this regard. 

The biKik includes two appendices: 
i. The State of Animals: Human Impact 
on Wild and Domestic Animals; ii. Lib- 
erating Life: A Report to the World 
Council of Churches. They form a fit- 
ting finale for the book. 

S.M. John KENNEDY, S.J. 
R.C. Church, 

Salaigramam, 623 210 

An Asian's Christological Penpec- 
Hve. By O.M. Rao. CWhi: SPCK, 1994. 
Pp. xi-66. Rs 25. ISBN 81-7214-180-7. 

This is a collection of essays on 
various aspects of the mystery of Jesus 
Christ within the context of Asia which 
is more obvious in some eaBa)rs. 

The approach to Jesus Christ is 
mainly by means of commentary on 
biblical texts, partially exegetical and 
partially a type of thecrfogical expooi- 
tiun, using many biblical texts or bibb- 
col language. The Asian dimenaion is 
found in an awareness of and positive 
attitude to various reUgious traditions 
of Asia (mainly of India) and a conadoua- 
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On Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi and Promotion 
of Human Rights. By Thomas 
YmiAYATHiL. Rome: Pontificia Univeraiti 
Lsteranense, 1993, Pp. xxiv-t96. Ra 75, 
S B. (Distributed by the Mw Louis Book 
Centre, EmakuJam 682031.) 

The bixik under review is the prod' 
uct of a doctoral research in the PuntiA' 
cal Lateran University, Rome. The au- 
thur betieves that Gandhi was "the great- 
est rev<ilutionary nf recent times in In- 
dia" (p. 44). According to him the best 
title that Kiuts Gandhi iaof“m great cham- 
pion of human rights" (xvii) and the 
book intends to establish it. 

The first chapter discusses the pa- 
rental, socio-religious, literary, philo- 
sophical and political influences on 
Ciandhi durmghjs formative years. Tlieae 
have significantly contributed to, if not 
determined, the shaping of young 
Mohanda.s into the person we call the 
Mahatma. The second chapter takes us 
to the foundational elements of Gandhi's 
vision - his understanding of the hu- 
man person, of human life, of society, of 
religion, etc. Truth and nonviolence are 
basic values for Ccindhi and his whole 
life and its activities bear testimony to 
these convictions. 

Chapters 111 to VII are more bio- 
graphical. But in the case of Gandhi the 
story of a single person becomes the story 
of a people. The author presents before 
his readers a summary of Gandhi's strug- 
gles in South Afncd and in India that 
lasted ftrr more than five decades, until 
his death in 1948. Different issues of 
human rig^hts challenged Gandhi and 
he responded to them. Gandhi's strug- 
gle against the racial regime of South 
Africa and its discriminative laws against 
the Indian community is the concern of 
the third chapter. The other chapters 
show how Gandhi championed the cause 
of human rights in India. The prablems 
before him werv numerous — foreign 
dommation, oppression of peasants, un- 
touch^ility, marginalisation of wom- 
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en, communal violence, rural poverty 
and unemployment, Idbour pi^cms, 
the Khilafat, the partition of the coun- 
try, etc. Gandhi faced all these challeng- 
es and fought against the forces of in- 
justice. 

The lost chapter is an "Assessment 
of Gandhian Contribution." It is not an 
ethico-philosophical appraisal of 
Gandhi's approach to the queetion of 
human rights. Nor does it try to evalu- 
ate Gandhian views and methods in re- 
lation to the historical situation of his 
times. The author does not even exam- 
ine the adequacy of the Gandhian ap- 
proach for the proUems of today. What 
he does principally is to see how the 
recent pronouncements of the Catholic 
Church on social concerns are in agree- 
ment widi Gandhi’s celebrated positions. 
The author finds a lot of parallels and 
similarities between Gandhi's thoughts 
and certain statements of modern popes 
and of Vatican 11. He quotes even fiom a 
pastoral of the bishops of Ireland (p. 
167), though not from any statement by 
the bishops of the country that produced 
Gandhi. The parallels are so numerous 
that the readers will be surprised to see 
how the recent thinking in the Catholic 
Churdi was long ago anticipated by one 
person, Gandhi. 

1 do not think that the victims 
history whom the author calls ex-Un- 
touchables will agree with him when he 
praises the govemmont that "has given 
all legal and finandd support" to them 
(p. 166). The accusation of a section of 
Gandhian critics that Gandhi betrayed 
the cause of the dalito has not attracted 
the attention of the author even though 
his concern is human rights. Apparent- 
ly he assesses Gandhi fixnn a Gandhian 
perqrective. It must be said that he suc- 
ceeds in his purpose of bringing into 
focus Gandhi's im^e as a defender and 
advocate of file basic rights and funda- 
nrental freedoms of men and women. 

PouloM MANG AL S J. 
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lent 

Samuel rayan 

1 . a) Christians know that lent is a time to remember and honour 
the passion of jesus Christ, to recall it with love and tenderness; to 
identify ourselves with it; to let ourselves be affected by it and 
moved to tears of compassion and penitence; and to be purified in 
its flow and its fire, its blood and its pain; to be strengthened by it, 
to take its power into our limbs and the sinews of our spirit. 

b) but the passion of jesus is a thing of the past, it abides now 
only in its meaning. It abides in the resurrection, bathed in a sea of 
glory, held in the heart of an endless surge of life, profoundly 
transmuted, how could we now touch Jesus' wounds, or lift the 
wood of the cross off his shoulders for a nunute? it is iruufficient 
to stand on em imaginary calvary, it is futile to try to send today 
back into the womb of yesterday, the river of time flows neither 
backward nor uphill, it is coursing before us now and is rushing 
into the future, is there a gethsemane now where we may watch 
with jesus in agony? is there a calvary now which we may climb 
bearing the burden of this abused and oppressed man? a cross 
now at the foot of which we may stand with mary, in grieving and 
heart-breaking aiul courageous solidarity, and in dehant affirma- 
tion of liberty and dignity? 

c) paul suggests that Christ's passion needs yet to be contin- 
ued and completed, jesus has already indicated that the hunger 
and thirst and illness and imprisonment of little people till the 
hour of history's closing are his own, his extended and continued 
passion, in the 17th century biu-tolom^ de las casas described the 
oppressed and enslaved Caribbean people as "the scourged christs 
of the indies." in die 18th coitury blaise paschal said, jesus is in 
agony till die end of the world, die devotion to die sacr^ heart of 
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jesus has recognized an aspect of the person of christ which is 
"reparable," which we can care for and console now, not in patho- 
logical sentimentality and infantile imagination, but in historical 
reality. 

d) lent directs us to discover the gethsemanes and calvaries of 
our times, and to stand by the crucified of our land and all the 
lands, it summons us to solidarity with them, it urges us to make 
the cause of the oppressed and the dispossessed our own; to 
study their situation in depth; to make it a searing concern of 
ours; to accept it as a critical principle of life, and of personal and 
group options; to search for ways in which to participate in their 
passion; and for ways in which the meaning and power of their 
hunger and tears can become a force of liberation for all of us. lent 
invites us to discern in the sufferings of the poor the redemptive 
force of the death of jesus. lent is a time to open our spirit to the 
passion of the world and let its pain flood our soul and our 
sensitivity, creating in us compassion as measureless as the sky 
and the sea, and awakening us to anger and to action. 

2. a) Christians know that lent is a time of fasting, penance and 
prayer, they know that fasting consists in the asceticism of reduc- 
tion in the quantity and quality of food, so they have been told 
under laws and threats of eternal damnation, and yet the church 
in her younger days had a different idea of fasting, that was when 
she stood closer to the bible than to jewish traditions, and lived 
nearer to the people than to systems of imperial control, in those 
days she understood fasting in social terms; in terms of justice 
and the building up of community; of sharing of resources and 
the elimination of oppression, today, the first friday of lent in- 
cludes isaiah 58 in its liturgy, what is the fast that god can appre- 
ciate and bless? not inflicting pain on ourselves while exploiting 
all our workmen and quarrelling and striking viciously with the 
fist, "this is the sort of fast that pleases me; to break unjust fetters, 
to undo the thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free;" to 
share your food with the himgry, to shelter the homeless poor and 
to clothe the clothless, fasting is commitment to justice and action 
for liberation. 

b) lent is a time to deepen our idea of asceticism, and to move 
out of individualist, socially non-traiwformative religion on to 
striving together for a new age of compassion and justice, a time 
to enable one anodier to get beyond the legal works and face the 
challenge of the passover, the agony and the struggle of the peo- 
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pie for freedom, dignity and community. 

3. a) Christians in general do not know that lent is a time of 
preparation for baptism and the birth into the chiurch of new 
members, they do not know because adult baptism has become 
rare, and the few that occur are not always associated with lent 
and easter. liturgists and historians who Imow tell us of the con* 
nections. but then baptism is linked in our minds with a water 
ritual with magical effects on the infant on whom it is performed, 
lent is the time to look deeper into the significance of baptism, our 
own and that of others, jesus spoke of a baptism he was to receive; 
he was under strain till that was over, the reference was to his 
agony, his struggle against establishments and traditions and struc- 
tures of oppression and death, the reference was to the price he 
saw he had to pay for the people's freedom and life, the reference 
was to the passion and death that lay ahead, baptism to him was 
commitment to, immersion in, the cause of the kingdom and of 
the jTeople at great cost to himself, even unto risk to life, this is the 
one baptism we confess in the creed, it is this baptism we are 
called upon to receive, this is the immersion that makes us disci- 
ples. are we able to drink the cup he is to drink, and ready for the 
baptism he is to undergo? (mk 10:35-40; Ik 12:49-53). 

b) lent calls us to realize afresh that faith is more than saying 
lord, lord; it consists in working with god to fashion the kind of 
world god's dreams and best wishes would fashion for us. it is 
immersion in god's cause which is the cause of the j>eople, total 
liberation from all oppression, so that the passion of the people 
may be brought to a fruitful end in newness of life. 

4. a) lent is a time to nurse hope in the midst of hopelessness, a 
time to learn to live more intensely from the memory of the 
future, and to become bringers of hof>e for the people and for all 
who are pushed into the shadows of death and kept buried in 
social tombs, disallowed to be human or to live in dignity in our 
land and in other lands: the dalits, the women, the poor; the 
Palestinians, the blacks, the nicaraguiins, the native americans. 
but the night carries in its heart a prayer for die dawn; it carries in 
its womb the assurance of the morning, lent is big with the hope 
of easter. here is a message which must grasp and mould us, so 
we can become it in the midst of a people held captive to darkness 
in the realms of death. 

b) on ash Wednesday we sang a tagore song: 
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pour your heart into my lifie-strings, my master, 
in tvmes that descend from your stars. 

the pain was great when the strings were 
being tuned, 
my master. 

begin your music and let me forget the pain... (g. 15) 
this is a song of the passion and the resurrection; a song of pain 
and beauty, of death and life. It is a soi\g of lent and easter, of the 
paschal mystery, the resurrection happens in the pouring of god's 
heart and spirit into the lif^strings a^ textures of our own selves, 
when that happens, these strings burst into song as trees burst 
into flowery laughter, but before that, god times the strings, tight- 
ens them, tenses and strains them, nailing them to the cross, lent is 
the time to know and tell each other that the music will begin and 
the pain will be transformed, time to know and tell one another 
that the fetters will snap and the prison walls crumble, the cap- 
tives shall then go forth into the light of god and the expanses of 
god's life, love and liberty, lent is time to pray that "we may feel 
in beauty what you had in your mind through those pitiless 
days," and in the days in which you placed us in so enigmatic a 
history, so ugly, so alluring, so broken, so promiseful. 

5. a) have you read a book titled the poems of gitanjalil gitanjali was 
bom in meerut. she died of cancer in a hospital in bombay, a little 
before her sixteenth birthday, this child understood and lived the 
pa.schal mystery, the meaning of lent flowing into easter. her pain 
was great, she wrote: 
i am being used 
by god like a 
harp. 

one moment 
he caresses me 
like a fond child, 
next minute 
he grasps me firmly 
and strikes. 

a sharp quick blow 
that wrings me with 
pain 

torturing me by 
pulling at my 
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in vain. 

and just when i am 
about to snap 
he reits my head 
with warmth on his chest, 
softly and tenderly 
he holds me to his heart 
and wipes away my tears 
to replace them with ... 
laughs. 

she knew that god was with her, god's spirit was there, in her 
pain, in her faith, in the approaching death, she knew she had 
only a few weeks to live, a few days, she said of god; 
and when i think of 


his kindness to me 
in the years 
gone by, 
my head hangs 
in shame 
indeed 

for asking him; 

why? god, why? 
i have at length 
accepted his will 
and resigned to 
my fate 

i have given him 
all my trust and faith. 

gitanjali's care was ever for others, jesus-Uke, and never for her- 
self. she wrote her poems on bits and pieces of paper and hid 
them under her mattress or among old clodws lest they should 
fall into the hands of mother or father or loved ones, lest these 
should come to know that she knew, lest these should guess die 
weight of her sorrow, and grieve, 
two tiny 
tear drops 
weighing heavily 
in my eyes 

afraid to shed their burden 
for who knows 
it might 


I 
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pierce the hearts 

of those who care 

and burden them ever more... 

one of her last poems was addressed to a dog, a stray dog she had 
befriended and cared for. may not the cold be hard on him, may 
he .'ind a rug to sleep on, and when she is gone, may he find 
another friend. 

b) when pritish nandy published a selection of gitanjali's po- 
ems in the illustrated rveekly years ago, thousands of letters poured 
into his office, carrying heart-warming, soul-rending stories of the 
faith and love and clarity and courage and insight into the mys- 
tery of suffering and death of thousands of boys and girls, chil- 
dren like gitanjali who died young like gitanjali. pritish nandy 
writes in the intrf>duction to the poems: 

"is sorrow our ultimate destiny in this imperfect universe? 
i don't know, all i know is this; these poems have hurt me by 
an awareness i would like to share with others. 

THE MIRACLE OF PAIN THAT OPENS UP WORLDS WE 
NEVER KNEW EXISTED, 
even this book is a miracle..." 

there is a hidden world to discover: among children, among the 
poor, among the crucified of history, in the humiliation of the 
people, a world rich in beauty and warmth; a gentle world, alive 
with love. 

lent is summons to a profound realization of the mystery of 
human suffering, death and hope; the mystery of human striving 
and agony against oppression, of struggle for life and dignity; and 
the presence of the spirit, and the resurrection growing in the 
womb of the cross. 
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Self-Transcendence 
and Spirituality. 1 

George THOTTUNGAL, SJ. 

In the first of a three-part study the author draws from literature and history to 
establish the fact that self-transcendeitce is a fundamental trait of the human 
person, a fact not sufficiently stressed in the spiritual tradition of self-denial (agm 
contra). Fr Thottungal has a long experience of teaching literature in India and 
Africa and now serves the African Church from St Augustine's Seminary, P.O. 
Box ISn, Bunguma, Kenya. 

C omerset Maugham's novel. The Razor’s Edge, is the story of 
the quest of a young American war veteran for a more satisfy- 
ing way of life. It is a classic example of psychologist Viktor 
Frankl's main thesis, the human "Search for Meaning" leading to 
self-transcendence. After a life of varied experiences, wide travel 
and study, which included dabbling in Hindu mysticism, the 
hero, Lawrence Darrell, faces the crisis of his life, when he decides 
to throw in his lot with a dissolute woman who was ruining 
herself in drink and debauch. Two of his bewildered friends are 
sympathetically discussing the issue: 

Isabel: 1 am not going to sit by and let Larry ruin himself. I'll stick at 
nothing to prevent him from marrying that slut. 

Maugham (a character and narrator): You won't succeed. You sec 
he's enthralled by one of the most powerful emotions that can beset 
the human breast. 

Isabel: You don't mean to say he's in love with her. 

Maugham: No. That would be trifling in comparison .... 1 only 
wanted to suggest to you that self-sacrifice is a passion so over- 
whelming that beside it even lust and hunger are trifling. It whirls 
its victim to destruction in the highest affirmation of his personality 
.... No wine is so intoxicating, no love so shattering, no vice so 
compelling .... All these years of labour, all these experiences he 
garnered, weigh nothing in the balance now they're set against his 
desire - oh, it's more than a desire, his urgent clamorous need to 
save the soul of a wanton woman whom he had known as an 
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innocent child.' 

This passage, especially the words, "No wine is so intoxicat- 
ing" as self-sacrifice, "it whirls its victim to destruction in the 
highest affirmation of his personality," has haunted me ever 
since I read it soon after I completed my Jesuit training. During 
the training 1 had an overdose of self-denial, heavy emphasis 
continuously laid on agere contra. Now I get a different, if not an 
entirely new, perspective of self-denial from a man of letters. 
Self-sacrifice can b^ome a passion, as intense and potent as any 
other passion, and when geared to a* great cause, it is the highest 
affirmation of one's personality. At this level, at the Transcen- 
dent level, if I may call it, as different from the purely ascetical 
level, it is not agere contra, it is agere pro: instead of having to go 
against the grain, and fighting against erne's impulses and in- 
stincts, one may be swept along an utterly selfless path, because 
self-.sacrifice also is part of the ground of the human personality. 

The Razor's Edge was published in 1944, when most of the 
modem literature on self-transcendence had yet to appear after 
the Second World War. It is doubtful whether Mau{^ 2 un was 
familiar with the concept of self-transcendence, which is a domi- 
nant theme of present day philcsophical anthropology. He was 
pretty well-read in religious literature, took a keen interest in 
Hinduism, and could draw a red-herring flitter of Hindu mysti- 
cism across the trail of his earthy novels. In the artist's creative 
vision he saw self-transcendence as a most-cherished and hard- 
won ideal. 

Thomas N. Gannon and George W. Traub, co-authors of The 
Desert and the Citi/, have spelt out the concept of human transcen- 
dence in the context of the rise of Eastern Monasticism. When the 
Church was apparently earthed and compromised by the patron- 
age of Constantine^ some of the most generous spirits retired into 
the desert to live like martyrs, withdrawing from a world where 
there was no chance of martyrdom and where temptations to self- 
indulgence were to strong. Why? 

In every man, except possibly the most depraved, there is a yearning 
for self-surrender which rises at times to a passion. This kind of 
instinct is not easy to explain, nor can it be laughed away or simply 
ignored .... Freudian analysts may explain the drive as an escape 
from a restrictive and repressive superego; existential psychiatrists 
might call it the search for meaning, the desire for transcendence .... 
The desire for self-surrender is part of the ground of hiunan person- 

'Somerset Maugham, The Raeor’e Edge. New York: 1944, p. 168. 
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ality; and it is to this longing that Christ appealed throughout his 
life, death and resurrection.* 

The Freudian explanation of the drive "as an escape from a 
restrictive and repressive superego" I take it to mean ttiat a per- 
son breaks away from the conventional attihides dictated by the 
superego into heedom, whether it is by sublimation or reaction 
formation or any other mechanism we are not concerned with. 

The Meaning of Self-Transcendence 

Before launching into a philosophical or psychological inqui- 
ry, what is self-transcendence for the lay person? The persistent 
tendency of the human person to go beyond oneself, beyond what 
he or she has and is. The person yearns to break records in adilet- 
ics. in mountaineering, in space conquest, in the discovery of 
continents 2ind invention of the latest gadgets. We have also a 
radical tendency to give ourselves to a cause, to a person, to God. 
At the highest level we want to excel in the moral and spiritual 
spheres. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, cautious ever about accepting 
neologisms, has in its latest edition the following entry (I have 
taken it from the Supplement or Volume III of the Compact Oxford 
English Dictionary, not having had the privilege of consulting the 
latest standard ^ition): 

Self-transcendence; Transcendence or surpassing oneself or one's 
limitations; the achievement of or capacity to achieve a higher Level 
of awareness, compassion, etc. 

The first recorded use is in an article of William James in Mind, 
(X,27), which reads: "We are not to ask how is self-transcendence 
possible." 

Not a particularly revealing quotation. Note, however, that it 
is more difficult for William James to understand self-transcen- 
dence, because he does not believe in the Self, a stable, unique, 
incommunicable self-hood in the human person: rather reduces 
the mind to a stream of consciousness. 

A second example in the Dictionary: 

"A consciousness not self-transcendent in form is inconceivable." 
R.B. Perry, in Thought end Character of William fames, 1935. 

A third illustration: 

"Individuals ... can only achieve fullest self-development by self- 


’The Desert md the City. Chicago: Loyola Univetsity Press, 1969. pp. 18-19. 
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transcendra^ce." ].S. Huxley, UNESCO, 2,62. 

"Self-transcending realism is an imhrenal attitude toward reality ... 
(it) combines two elements, riw emphasis on the real and the tran- 
scending power of faith." 

This is from The Protestant Era of Paul Tillich, which we ijeserve 
for future conunents, if need be. 

One more illustration from the Dictionary: 

"Man has the ability to distance himself from what is immediately 
presented to him as himself .... He is self-transcendent." P. Baelz in 
Forgotten Dream, 1975. 

These random texts serve to point out several dimensions of 
self-trar\scendence: cognitional transcendence as well as the all- 
round self-transcendeiKe of the human perscm for full develop- 
ment. It is the latter that interests us most in this study, as our 
concern is with what spirituality can learn from self-trar\scen- 
dence. However, it is the cognitional or epistemological transcen- 
dence that illuminates the tremendous power of human self-tran- 
scendence. 

Cultivated readers must be familiar with two classical texts 
on human transcendence: St Augustine's exultant cry, "Thou hast 
made us for Thyself O Lord, and restless is our heart until it rests 
in Thee;" and the little less familiar. Paschal on the "thinking 
reed": 

Man is only a reed, the feeblest thing in nature; but a thiiddng reed. 
It is not necessary for the entire universe to take up arms in order to 
crush him; a vapour, a drop of water, is sufficient to kill him. But if 
the universe crushed him, man would be still nobler than the thing 
which destroyed him, because he knows that he is dying; and the 
universe which has him at its mercy, is imaware of it.^ 

Thus Augustine looks at the self-transcendence of the whole 
person, on the unquiet heart yearning for the Infinite, and Pascal 
lays stress on the quasi-infinite nature of the human intellect. 
Much of the writings on self-transcendence of modem thinkers is 
a resounding eledx>ration of Augustine and Pascal: some like the 
Transcendental Thomists stressing the intelligence, like Pascal, 
and pursuing the concept of traitscendence with a certain meta- 
physical intensity with the lead given by Joseph Mar6chal; others 
stressing the longing of the heart, of the whole person, for God, 
like Augustine. We shall make use of their writings as far as we 
can and find useful for the main purpose of this study: the 


^Blaise Pascal, Peneies, trans. Martin Tumell. London: HarvUl Preu, 1962, p. 
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impact self-tnuiscendence should have on our spirituality. 

1 have planned this essay in duee parts to appear in duee 
instalments of die review: 

i. Self-transcerulence, as a universal empirical fact. This is 
what the reader has before him now, a somewhat non-technical 
treatment. 

ii. The psychological insights into this questicHi, from die 
writings of Viktor Fnmkl, Roberto Assagioli and others. 

UL The philosophical bases of self-transcendence, which will 
lean heavily on Bernard Lonergan, Karl Rahner, Paul Tillich 
(with some reservations) and others. 

In the midst of much pluraliCTi, diversity and dissent in the 
world of ideas, diere is remarkable unity on die mere fact of self- 
transcendence in its most generic sense among theists and athe- 
ists, agnostic humanists and believers. It is a common plank unit- 
ing the widest cross-section of thinkers: from Karl Marx to Karol 
Wojtyla, from Nietzsche to Lonergan, not to speak of the widest 
sector of existentialists. 

By way of conclusion we may raise die problem and try to 
solve it: Why is it that the impact of self-transcendence is not 
significantly felt on our spiritual theology? Transcendence is al- 
most the core of modem philosophical anthropology, and a strong 
aUy of psychology, doctrine and therapy; yet it is not fully appre- 
ciated and exploited in spirituality. 

I. Self-Transcendence, a Universal Empirical Fact 

We see sparks of self-transcendence in the lives of people of 
all age groups, of diverse beliefs, of conflicting ideologies, and 
different religions, and among people of no religion; because it is 
the universal thrust of human nature towards the realisation of 
pure material goals or the fulfilment of the sublimest spiritual 
aims. 

i. Children in Catholic countries like Spain, Belgium or Ire- 
land, missionaries of yesterday told us, when introduced into the 
movement called the Eucharistic Crusade and to the beauty of 
giving for Jesus, went to any l^igdi in making sacrifices for the 
missions. A group of university youth gathered in a leadership 
camp were told that Paulo Fteiie's The Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
would be a stimulating text for their study; but there was otily <me 
copy of the book available at die camp. At once a small group 
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with the lines deepening on her forehead appeared. Sensing that 
she was not interested in soda! chat, Fr Leister got down to 
business. 

- "What is your name madam?" 

- "I am a poor woman. Father, don't mind my name." 

- "What can I do for you?" 

She handed him a small parcel saying: 

- "Will you count this?" 

He counted and said: 

- "One himdred gold sovereigns." 

- "That's right Father," and she got up and was about to leave. 

- "I don't imderstand. Do you mean to give it all to me." 

- "Yes Father, that's all I have. It was my ambition to educate a 
young man for die priesthood. But ttiat's all I have." 

- "How do you earn a living?" 

- "By charring." 

- "You must keep something from your earnings for your future 
needs." 

- "I can still work Father." 

- "But when you get too old?" 

- "The Little Sisters of the Poor will take me in." 

- "Ah, no. You must keep something for your own bare needs." 

- "Father didn't you write in Stetta Maris ttuit Our Lady likes us to 
give from our needs also?" 

The woman refused to give her name to be entered in the 
register of donors; she had no desire to be shown round the 
institution she was supporting. To Fr Leister's last question: 

- "Is there anything I can do for you?" she replied: 

- "Is there not a <^pel here." At the door of the chapel she said: 

- "Don't wait for me; I shall soon let myself out." 

After a quarter of an hour the chapel door opened and 
slammed; and she vanished into the night. 

A starved and stunted woman, living in squalor and misery, 
who might have sought in dritdc and vice a sorely needed distrac- 
tion, lived for an ideal - an amazing feat of self-transcendence. 

Red Lotus sprung from the slush and mud 
To imprint a kiss on the hateful world 

(S JC. Chettur) 

iii. During the Second World War, when the first German 
prisoiters were paraded through the streets of Moscow, a crowd 
of men and women, their eyes blazing with anger, lined up die 
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germ of self-transcendence in all human beings, like a tiny spark 
beneath a mound of flaky ash, ready to kindle into a blaze when 
there is a gentle breeze or waiting for a storm and the great 
moment. V^y then are we reluctant to admit this precious in- 
stinctual gift, die positive thrust toward the Infinite? Emphasis 
on sin, lavv and self-denial must be there; but self-denial is for the 
sake of self-transcendence. It has always been the traditional teaching 
that all asceticism and self-denial and the vows are ultimately for 
love. Love is the cake, everything else is icing; love is the jewel, 
self-denial the setting. Love is also. the climax of self-transcen- 
dence. A freshening of vocabulary is useful at times when a word 
like love has been debased and devedued. Self-transcendence is 
such a term with an original insight that seems to capture, sum up 
and reduce to order the inchoate thoughts of the human race on 
the mystery that is the human being. 

Over- Emphasis of Negatives 

Any person with a nodding acquaintance with St Paul will be 
able to quote or remember Paul's lament in Romans 7, about "the 
law at war with the law of my mind," but very few wUl have 
heard of "the upward call of God in Christ Jesus" (Phil 3:14) 
which is self-transcendence in the language of revelation. Various 
influences, chiefly theological, like Jansenism, have painted an 
extremely negative and uncomplimentary picture of the human 
person. Jansenism Hilaire Belloc's powerful pen describes as a 
wave from mighty tide set flowing by the dark genius of Calvin. 
The religious genius of Luther made man trustful in God in direct 
proportion to his distrust of himself. 

It is not only pious Catholic writers and books that over- 
emphasized the corruption of nature, the enormous weight of evil 
aligned against "unhappy man" and the need to wage ruthlessly 
a double warfare against the rebellion within and the assault from 
without. This can be illustrated with an historic incident, involv- 
ing the great agnostic T.H. Huxley, who was brought up in the 
Christian tradition. 

In 1893 T.H. Huxley delivered the prestigious Romanes Lec- 
ture at Oxford. It was a counter-blast to the naive optimism of 
the "doctrine of progress" that was the creed of the times in the 
euphoric aftermath of the triumph of evolution. Herbert Spencer 
raised the Darwinian scientific theory of evolution into a com- 
plete philosophy, declaring that ethical progress also was in die 
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offing, virtue too was boiznd to develop by the inexorable law of 
evolution. Against dus naive optinusm and smug complacency 
the champion of evolution delivered his assault, in a talk entitled 
"Evolution and Ethics/"’ His thesis was the following: to fancy 
that humankind is evolving into an ethically superior race in 
conformity with evolutionary laws is a grandiose illusion. The 
law of ethical progress is diametrically imposed to the law of 
organic evolution. All ethical progress h^ to be achieved by 
countering the cosmic process, for the cosmic process is betsed on 
the law the Natural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest, that is, 
based on the blatant assertion of egoism, whereas ethical progress 
stems from altruism. The law which says that the weater must 
go to the wall, the physically fittest must survive, is the law of 
the jungle. We must conquer this law by reason; we must tame 
and suMue the tiger and the leopard within us. In the controver- 
sy that ensured, Huxley stoutly defended his thesis, calling his 
lecture "a very orthodox production cm the text (if there is such a 
one), 'Satan, the Prince of the World',"* and as "an effort to put 
the Christian doctrine that Satan is die Prince of diis world upon 
a scientific foundation."’ 

Any Christian reading Huxley will be thrilled, swept off his 
feet - as I was. Here is the prince of agnostics, fighting tooth and 
nail to establish the science bases of Christian self-denial. He 
was saying that unless you counter the cosmic process, unless you 
fight the human nature in you, you cannot achieve ethical progress. 

Huxley had enough platform ammunition to explode the myths 
of Positivism, Eugenics and Evolutionism; and he did it effective- 
ly. But he is guilty, nevertheless, of exaggeration and error. There 
are positive forces also in nature, like a mother's love. Zoologists, 
in fact, speak lyrically of the love of the mother scorpion for her 
little ones. It is wrong then to assume that nature's law is always 
one of competition and cruelty. This means that ethical progress 
need not always have to counter the cosmic process. &lf-tran- 
scendence and spontaneous love are also means to die summits of 
development. If an agnostic humanist could go wrong in exagger- 
ating the negative forces of evil in humanity, what about the 
pious Christian writers who lived under the shadow and blight of 
original sin? 

'T.H. Huxlby, CallKted Viorkt. voL 9. London: 1894. 

'Lea.lanl Huxlev, and Lettm afTJi, vot. 2. Londmv MacmilUn, 

1900, p. 357. 

*Op.cit., p. 359. 
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In one of the letters of Screwtape to the junior devil we read a 
startling remark which upsets our notions and throws into confu- 
sion our usual mode of thinking about the wickedness of human 
nature, ever ready to fall an easy prey to the snares of the devil. 
Screwtape gives the devil's point of view: 

Everything has to be twisted before it's any use to us. We fight 
under cruel disadvantages. Nothing i.s naturally on our side.'* 

In a moment of truth the Father of Lies tells us that there is a 
lot of natural goodness in men and women, and that their aims 
and pursuits are normally straight, and that the devil has to twist, 
distort and pervert all this - for example, corrupt our best achieve- 
ments by the illusion of self-importance, pervert love into lust, 
distort our best relatioruhip through jealousy, and ruin our cred- 
itable performance by the hypocritical profession of lofty ideals 
which we never dream of practising. 

Let me conclude this first part of this study. All that we have 
done is to establish from empirical data the fact of self-transcen- 
dence as the most fundamental factor in the human person. Sec- 
ondly, in the history of spirituality there has been an excessive 
emphasis on the negative elements of human character. In the 
next .section we shall turn to the psychologists. 


''Xr.S. LFwrs, The Screwtape Letter.s. Collins; Glasgow, 1989, p. 112. 
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Inter-religious Dialogue 
from the Perspective of the Poor 

Walter FERNANDES, S.J. 

{n this new study on the socio-cultural developments in India and inter-religious 
dialogue (see VJTR 53 (1989J 589-600) the former Director of the Indian Social 
Institute (Lodi Road, liutitutional Area, New Delhi 110003) warns us of the 
dangers in inter-religious dialogue of reinforcing the contempt for popular religi- 
osity and its values and upholding only the value system of the elites, thus 
conferring legitimacy on an unjust system. It may also promote a type of modern- 
ization that alienates the masses from their culture. It may finally reinforce the 
alliance forged in India between revivalism and consumerism. Authentic dia- 
logue must be among equals and not only be based on liberation theology but 
also on the liberation of theology from the dominant value system. 

H OW does one look at inter-religious dialogue from the point 
of view of the poor? We shall reflect on tiiis issue without 
necessarily finding answers for all the questions. We will proba- 
bly end up with more questions: they can show the direction in 
which the search should continue. The search will be in three 
related directions from the point of view of the poor. The first 
points to the inequalities within a country and the dominant view 
of the religious attitudes of the poor. The second to the interna- 
tional dimension of poverty and the role of religion in it. These 
two aspects will be situated within the context of the fundamen- 
talist revival in most countries of the South, i.e., poor countries, 
formerly known as the Third World. 

Religion of the Subaltern Classes 

In this paper our point of reference is not primarily a theolog- 
ical inter-religious dialogue as it is commonly understood. We 
focus on the social field and look at religion from the point of 
view of the marginalised, i.e., those whose culture and economy 
are con*idered marginal to the dominant society that calls itself 
the mainstream. The "mainstream" finds a justification for ex- 
ploiting the subordinate groups and the regions they inhabit, in a 
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"greedy scramble for the comimm limited resources" (TTA 1991:163), 
by downgrading their culture and economy. They thus render tl» 
already marginal communities further powerless in the name of 
"developing the backward regions" (Heuze-Brigant 1993:54-55). 
This can be called internal colonialism, that builds (Hi and further 
intensifies inequalities already prevalent in our society. 

Hiese inequalities intensified by internal colonial relations 
are worsened for the poor by external colonialism thanks to the 
unipolar world and the present imposition of the market econo- 
my on most countries of the Soutfi- Now their resource-rich re- 
gions have to fulfil not merely the consumer needs of the middle 
class of their own country but also those of the global North, i.e., 
the rich countries, mainly North America, ttie European Commu- 
nity and Japan (Patnaik and Panda 1992:210). The marginalisation 
of the poor is intensified since more and more resources are 
transferred away from their region. 

Religion oftm plays a legitimising role in this process of transfer 
of resources. In that sense the domination-dependency syndrome 
continues also in the religious field. What the subordinate classes 
consider religion is often not recognised as such by the "main- 
stream" religions but is assigned a marginal role. Only the beliefs 
and practices of the dominant groups would then be "religions." 
What belongs to the subordinate classes is referred to as popular 
religiosity, not out of respect as something that has emerged out 
of their life experience, but as something to be looked down upon 
(Amaladoss 1989a:356). In other cases it may be presented as 
animism, therefore primitive. This view of religion often provides 
legitimation to exploit the subordinate peoples in the name of 
civilisation (Fernandes & Roy Choudhury 1993:12-13). 

Fundamentalism and Religion 

This view of religion attains greater importance in the context 
of the fundamentalist religious revival in most former colonies. 
By and large such a revival is controlled by those who had power 
in the past but had lost it to foreign rulers. To these classes 
religion becomes a tool in their effort to re-acquire power. How- 
ever, it is not merely a question of political or economic power, 
but also of a new identity, since bolh their own culture and reli- 
gion were under attack in the colonial age. In India, for example, 
the hmdamentalist revival is c(HitroUed to a very great extent by 
the Brahminic and commercial castes. The former are in search of 
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a new religio-cnltural identity and political power and the latter 
want to control the economy. The former led the freedom move- 
ment and the latter fupded it (^lankaradass 1982:21-22), viewing 
it as investment in the future of the country, whose benefits they 
would reap. 

The identity thus acquired belongs to the dominant castes, 
particularly Brahminic. The other groups are expected to get inte- 
grated into an homogeneous Hindu social system as subordinates 
or low castes. The religious ethos of the subitem classes is down- 
graded in the name of religious unity by imposing on them an 
alien concept. At times this is done even in the name of their own 
development or religious upgrading. Some try to Hinduise (or 
Christianise) diem in the name of development and others think 
of social change in purely secular terms. Both these approaches 
do violence to their culture which is considered as inferior. Those 
who speak of secular social change divide the culture of the poor 
into neat secular and religious compartments in the western sense. 
This division is foreign to the majority. Those who thiidc primarily 
of religious conversion downgrade die religion of the subaltern 
classes. 

The religious approach is usually employed by the funda- 
mentalists for whom the poor are numbers to be relied upon 
when they need their support. But no power is shared with them. 
The secular approach is followed by the somewhat radicalised 
and westernised middle class diat views religion only as reaction- 
ary, to be rqected. If the fundamentalist imposes an alien religion 
on them, the modernist imposes of concept of life that is equally 
alien. Power remains in the hands of the outsider who can 
conceptualise the issue better, since the purely secular approach 
does not respond to die life of the majority. 

Amid siich conflict the people continue to search for die reli- 
gious meaning of freedom from exploitation. They need a mean- 
ing that has relevance to their daily existence. In response, the 
secularist insists diat such an approach is outdated and to be 
rejected since religion is only a divisive force and a tool of exploi- 
tation (Joshi 1989:163-164). Thus because those who support the 
struggles of die people do not respond to dieir need of a religious 
meaning in socio-economic liberation, the people move towards 
the fundamentalist approach which alcme assigns a role to reli- 
gion (Lai 1993:459). fundamentalists thus take over religion 
in the name of social change. To be more exact, by insisting on an 
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elitist approach to social change, the secularists hand religion 
over to the fundamentalist forces. 

Inter-Religious Dialogue and Social Formations 

That brings to the fore the triple dimension of inter-religious 
dialogue in a changing world. Its usual context is defined as "a 
community of people living and working together, sharing a com- 
mon culture and socio-political structures, but belonging to dif- 
ferent religions" (Amaladoss 1989b:404). This opeimess to others 
has to be a basic principle in all relations between religions. Each 
religion is a community of believers. But in societies like that of 
India and of many countries of the South, one cannot identify the 
religious community with a socio-economic community. In these 
societies pluralism is not limited to religion but applies to ethnic 
groups, castes, tribes and classes. These groups live within a 
single society, but in an unequal power relationship, and rarely 
share a common culture. Some groups have ccmtrol over the sovirces 
of economic, social, cultural and political powef, while the major- 
ity is made up of the powerless who only receive orders from 
them (Kurien 1974:5-6). 

Society is then perceived not as a community of equals who 
can dialogue with each other, but as an unequal alliance of the 
powerful and the powerless. An elite within each society defines 
culture, social norms and the standards that the masses should 
follow (do Souza 1986:26-27). The same groups also divide reli- 
gion into "intellectual" and "popular," and consider the latter of 
less value than the former. 

The scientific elite looks at religion as obscurantist, superstitious 
and an obstacle to progress. The religious elite may see it as primi- 
tive. The intellectual elite may look at it as ignorant, fundamentalist 
and fanatical. The political elite often misuses it as a power base. The 
people themselves find their own ways of living their religion. It is 
of course open to use or abuse, like any human and s(x:ial institution 
(Amaladoss 1989:357). 

The difference betw'een the elite and the masses is real wheth- 
er one is dealing with structurally organised religions of the book 
like Christianity, Islam and Judaism, or with a way of life, as 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The elite or decision-makers of all the 
religions tend to see their own value system as the norm for the 
masses since only what they have is considered "cultured" or 
"intellectual" (Berger and Luckmann 1971:72-73). This ethnocen- 
tric approach often continues in dealings with other religions. For 
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example, many religious leaders who state diat other religiotis 
have some vadue often make such statements taking their own 
beliefs as the norm, and looking at other faiths in relation to 
themselves. This app7oach is fotmd amtmg Christians, Hindus or 
others. For example, one hears such expressions as "anonymous 
Christians" and the "Unknown Christ of Hinduism" (Panikkar 
1964).' Similar is also the approach -of Vivekananda and others 
who saw all other religions merging into their own. A representa- 
tive of this school would be Keshub Chandra Sen who proclaimed: 
Christ Cometh to us as an Asiatic in race, as a Hindu in faith, as a 
kinsman and a brother, and he demands your heart's affection ... For 
Christ is a true Yogi and he will surely help us to realise our national 
ideal of a Yogi (quoted in Boyd 1969:37). 

The tendency in dialogue is to begin with such commonalities 
and try to find oneself in the others. Inter-religious dialogue tends 
then to be between the elites. More often than not it is found 
among "intellectuals" who follow the "great tradition" and try to 
find meeting points, leaving the "little tradition" of devotiorts for 
the masses. Such dieiiogue takes two major forms, philosophical 
discussion and inculturation (often limited to adopting from the 
other religions customs and practices that are considered harm- 
lc.s.s). The tendency is to accept the culture of the dominant classes 
or castes of a religion. While those involved in dialogue think of it 
a!< a religious undertaking for unity, its unintended effect can be 
that legitimacy is conferred on the domination of a few classes 
and castes. By dialoguing with them alone and in the language 
they understand, they are granted recognition as representatives 
of all the adherents (Kappen 1983). 

Communal Revival and Dialogue 

These are also the elites which often use religion as a way of 
perpetuating their domination and are behind the fundamental- 
ist revival. Inculturation and dialogue should thus be also placed 
in the context of the fundamentalist revival in India and in most 
of the South. In India it is mainly Hindu in nature though not 
exclusively so. It is strong also among die Muslims, Sikhs and 
many groups of Christians. In every case it finds a symbol as an 
emotional rallying point to get the masses on the side of the elite. 

' I un aware that Raunundo Panikkar has changed his thinking on this 
question after the book cited here. But I ant referring here not to Panikkar as such 
but to the school that this expression represents. 
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It may be the temple versus the mosque, a supposedly ancient 
cross allegedly found in a field, the imposition of the Shariat, or 
something else. The elite uses all these symbols to divert the 
attention of the poor from the injustice they suffer and rally them 
round a common cause that retains or increases elite power. 

This is what Asghar Ali Engineer (1986:16) would call 
"ideologisation of material interests," i.e., giving a communal 
slant to material interests. Religion and culture that are of great 
emotional value to the majority are given a communal slant. In 
that sense the fundamentalist revival is an integral part of a pow- 
er struggle. However, it cannot be analyzed exclusively from this 
persp»ective. It is also a post-colonial search for a new identity by 
the upper classes whose religion and cultures had been rejected in 
the colonial age and have now become "the symbol of a culture 
eager to acquire hegemony" (Rajagopal 1994:1659). 

In that sense, as Geertz (1973:131) would put it, in most soci- 
eties religion is an integral part of the tension between tradition 
and modernity or between primordialism and modernisation. Most 
people find an identity in their primordial bonds of blood, race, 
language, religion, locality, etc. These are what would be consid- 
ered personal aims that may at times militate against the collec- 
tive objectives. In a developed economy, the elite has a vested 
interest in getting the masses to move towards what it considers 
"modenusation" and join the consumer society in order to create 
a bigger market for its products. But in a developing economy of 
shortage, the elite itself is part of the competition at two levels: 
with the elite of other religious, cultural, caste or language grou]>s, 
and with the masses of their own and competing religious, caste 
and other groups. With the former the competition is for privileg- 
es and benefits of which the elite of each group wants to have as 
big a share as possible. The competition with the latter is to 
prevent the masses from demanding their just share of the cake. 

This is where religion and other emotional factors become 
convenient tools of diverting attention from these legitimate de- 
mands. In developed countries the "secondary associations" like 
religion, region and other interest-oriented groups, were coopted 
and used by the elite in the transition from what it considered 
traditional to modem values (Gusfield 1965:130). In developing 
countries, the elite tends to further entrench the masses in their 
traditional loyalties in order to divert attention from their socio- 
economic demands (Rajagopal 1994:1660). The elite maintains their 
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!Uty to the primordial group in (^position to other groups. The 
ders evolve a communal ideology in place of the social primor- 
.1 identity and usp it to divide ^ masses from other groups 
.mandes 1988:12). 

This changeover is conditioned not merely by the emotional 
tor of the masses but by the needs of die elite. Their culture, 
:ial system and religion had been rejected by the colonialist zmd 
the missionary. What was considered a superior culture was 
posed on them by the European. This colonised elite made no 
tinction between the foreign political ruler and the missionary, 
their thinking both of them were alienating, and as such to be 
H:ted. Because of this reaction, a purely secular approach to 
:io-political change did not appeal even to the elite. For exam- 
, social reforms like the abolition of sati and child marriage 
>ught about through the efforts of persons like Ram Mohim 
y remained administrative measures but did not reach the 
3ple. The freedom movement itself was accepted by many in 
middle classes only when it was presented as a religious duty 
vards Mother Country or when it became an integral part of a 
^damentalist revival (Kaninakaran 1970;54). The elite used this 
rival as a mode of reacquiring the cultural and social identity 
m which they had been alienated by colonialism (King 1985: 
22 ). 


msumer Society and Religious Dialogue 

That brings us to the link between the market economy, the 
nsumer society, the fundamentalist revival and religious dia- 
;ue. It is not by accident that the middle class, the most fervent 
^porter of consumerism and of recent eccmomic changes, is also 
; strongest basis of fundamentalism in countries like India. This 
ss has been brought up in the western value system of produc- 
ity as the symbol of progress, and is its main beneficiary. As a 
ult, in the 1980s the two phenomena of the middle class strength- 
ing its hold on Indian society and the growth of communalism 
nt hand in hand. 

To begin with the first, the economic crisis that weakened the 
mtry and resulted in the new policy of 1991 is related directly 
a concentration on producing and importing more and better 
ality goods for die middle class during the 1980s, particularly 
the second half of the decade. Most industrial growth was in 
: production of consumer goods for this class. Foreign exchange 
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was Spent mainly on importing goods for it. As a result, foreign 
debt that was $7.9 billion in 1957 grew to $20.6 billion in 1980 and 
to 70.1 billion in 1991 (Desai 1993; 8-10). Today it has grown to $90 
billion. 

The talk of poverty alleviation all but disappeared in this 
decade, even as an ideology. Under middle class pressure the 
political leadership moved away h'om the altruistic tradition of 
the freedom movement that had enabled it, immediately after 
independence, to express concern for the marginalised. An exam- 
ple is the SC /ST re.servations that came out of the freedom fight- 
ers' sense of guilt for the injustice perpetrated by Indian society. It 
also resulted in forgetting the hope that these closes could still be 
saved with dignity for the mainstream Hindu society (Kothari 
1991:554-555). 

Efforts in the direction of social justice were made while in- 
vesting on productivity, which was the only approach the elite 
formed in a Western outlook could think of. llus effort was bound 
to fail since the measures the rulers took could at best coopt 
individuals from the poor classes, not reform the unjust struc- 
ture.s. The classes that had been excluded form access to econom- 
ic, social, cultuxal, political and other power for centuries could 
not be brought into the mainstream as equals even with a few 
measures of positive discrimination. More radical reforms were 
needed. Because of the absence of such reforms the classes like die 
dalits were marginalised from the new technology introduced 
after independence. For example, the Green Revolution rendered 
a large number of them jobless and forced them to migrate to the 
urban slums (Narayan 1986;96-104). 

Different from the freedom fighters who took power at inde- 
pendence, a new class of middle farmers, without their sense of 
guilt, has now taken over. They have a vested interest in bonded 
labour, low wages, rural poverty and indebtedness that are cru- 
cial to their riches (Reddy and Reddy 1987:12-13). The present 
conflict for power is between the industrial urban elite and this 
nouveaux riches rural elite. Their resistance to any privileges being 
extended to other marginalised groups is symbolised by the anti- 
MandaF agitation of 1990, the Gujarat caste riots of 1985, the 
Tsundur massacre, etc. (Engineer 1986:15-16). The urban middle 
class is both their compe titor and ally. Both have coirsvimerism as 

'The reference here u not to the rights and wrongs of the Mandal Commis- 
sion or the groups included in its list, but only to the issue of positive discrimina- 
tion and to resistance from Hie privileged. 
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the dominant valtie system. More than the agriciilturRl castes, die 
urban middle class lives in the ambiguity of wanting its benefits 
while retaining an Indian identity. 

That is where religion becomes a convenient tool. This class 
finds its identity in the fundamentalist approach to life, a reaction 
to what in their perception is a colonial past which the minorities 
supported. In their thinking the minorities are trying to deprive 
them of the benefits of national development, which they perceive 
as belonging to their community. That is the main reason why the 
former colonies witness the growth of fundamentalism more than 
the developed countries. To the Arabs, it is the end of the Cru- 
sades and of the "Christian Empire" that had defeated them. To 
the Hindu upper classes, it is re-acquisition of power and an 
identity that they had lost, first to the Muslims and tiien to the 
Christians (Hasan 1989; 128-129). 

The attitude of the middle class is the major reason why in 
India communalism grew side by side with consumerism. Partic- 
ularly during the second half of the 1980s, productivity and tech- 
nical advancement began to be identified with national identity. 
This was a hint ... that the public culture of the Rajiv Gandhi regime 
would bring with it something quite old, but worn in a distinctively 
new fashion. Cultural sponsorship concentration on the spectacular 
form, to reach beyond the educated minority ... A guiding precedent 
was perhaps the 1982 Asian Games, which for the tirst time in India 
were broadcast in colour, and won large domestic audience. There 
followed a host of other evente, with the sponsorship of 'Apna 
Utsav' ... and, perhaps most important of all, the initiation of 'na- 
tional epics' on the newly institutionalised national programme on 
television (Rajagopal 1994: 1659-60). 

Thus the middle class aspirations of a consumerist society 
coincided with reUgious fundamentalism, both of whicii together 
were turned into a national identity. The cultural policy men- 
tioned above was important for this integration as it created a 
single "platform that could be 'shared' in some sense right across 
the country" (ibid.). This was followed by otiier forms of control of 
the media such as advertisements and TV cmnmercials sponsored 
by big business and meant to exploit the middle class market that 
had lost the post-independence perspective of social justice 
(Gueriviere 1991: 160-162). This is when the political crisis forced 
the country to accept the domination of the market economy 
which is political and economic, but managed through die sus- 
tained use of culture and the use of the media. 
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The relation to the Third World, cultural imperialism can be defined 
as the systematic penetration and domination of the cultural life of 
the popular classes by the ruling class of the West in order to reorder 
the values, behaviour, institutions and identity ... to conform with 
the interests of the imperial classes.... In past centuries the Church, 
the educational system, and public authorities, played a major role 
in inculcating native peoples with ideas of submission and loyalty in 
the name of divine or absolutist principles... In the contemporary 
world, Hollywood, CNN and Disneyland are more influential than 
the Vatican, the Bible or the public relations rhetoric... (Petras 1994: 
2070). 

This is where internal and external colonialism coincide with 
the fundamentalist revival. The foreign compatues that come in 
search of profit from our immense market find an ally in the 
middle class that has lost the sense of distributive justice and is 
finding a new identity in the combination of a consumerist cul- 
ture and religious fundamentalism. Through cultural penetration 
the economic forces are able to both legitimise their dommation 
and ensure the continuation of the dominant culture. The middle 
class that finds an identity in what it considers national, i.e., the 
Brahminic culture and productivity, is able to identify itself with 
the consumerist value system that accompanies it. 

Implications for Inter-religious Dialogue 

All these aspects have implications for inter-religious dia- 
logue. What one faces today is not a mere economic domination 
but a value system imposed from outside on a class that is pre- 
pared to accept it in its own self-interest. Hence the option here is 
not on class alone but on the value system that it represents. This 
is presented as development or modernisation and even as a basic 
human right or a new national identity. Many see it as progress 
which all should strive for. Some Christians may even view this 
colonial value system as progress and as Christian in origin. 

In the past, too, "civilising education" was often perceived as 
praeparailo eoangelica'. "Civilising education" was followed by 
what was offered to the Third World, the competing economic 
system of capitalism and socialism, though the competition was 
in fact for the domination of Africa and Asia. Today the mairket 
economy, though in reality meant to continue the same domina- 
tion, is presented as the solution to the problem of poverty. It is 
then perceived by some as responding to the Christiem value 
system of human development (Chossudovsky 1991; 2528). Chris- 
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tians at times accept it firstly because it is presented as of Chris- 
tian inspiration. Secondly, many involved in dialogue tend to 
give imp>ortance to this value system and seardi for commonali- 
ties between beliefs but fail to analyze the group interests on 
which it is based. They thus fail to see that the market economy is 
part of the same domination-dependency syndrome (de Souza 
1986: 28). 

Finally many Christians accept the dominant value system 
because even half a century after independence they tend to be on 
the defensive on two counts. Firstly, some accusations of the 
nationalist movement are repeated even today. The freedom fighters 
reacted to attacks from the colonialist and the missionary whom 
they saw as allied. In the colonial era the dominant classes were 
on the defensive on cultural as weU as religious grounds. The 
attacks on their culture came mainly from the colonialists who 
stressed "civilising education" to legitimise the coimtry's eco- 
nomic exploitation. The attack on their social system, particularly 
the caste, came mainly from the missionaries, a few of whom were 
interested in social reforms, the majority only in evangelisation. 
Hence the freedom fighter's search for a new (upper caste) cul- 
ture and "national identity" was bound to be also anti-Christian. 

Many Christians were on the defensive also about the fact 
that most new converts of the 19th and 20fii centuries were dalits 
and tribals accused by the upper castes of being "rice Christians." 
Hence the tendency among Christians was to accept the upper 
caste culture as Indian (Beaglehole 1967:63). Much of this reaction 
mtinues even today, and because of their minority complex 
lany Christians continue to be on the def^isive. They respond to 
\e attacks of the dominant classes more than to the aspiraticms of 
w poor (Kappen 1983:26). 

Secondly, given this defensive context, when a model of de- 
elopment is presented as part of a national identity Christians 
a\d to accept it fully, particiilarly when it is viewed as progress 
» the western sense whose concepts most persons from the mid- 
le class are familiar with. In accepting the concept they rarely 
!alise that at the national level such an identity is an effort to 
itegrate the subaltern classes into a homogeneous society domi- 
ated by the upper castes and classes. At the international level it 
I an effort to get die people of poor countries to accept the 
omination of the North by offering them hope of international or 
rose class bonds (Petras 1994:2071). This approach demands uni- 
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formity with its own value system as tiie norm. EMaloguing on 
these terms would, without the parties concerned being aware of 
it, result in legitimising the process of domiiuition analyzed above: 
the process that results in the further marginalisation of the 
already weak. 

Search for Alternatives 

The first implication of this analysis is that alternatives from 
the point of view of the poor have to be found not merely at the 
social and economic level but also in the value system of religion 
itself. The first of these is respect for the value system of the poor 
without absolutising or romanticising it. For example, we have 
mentioned above "progressive" elements tiiat want social change 
to be purely secular, in the process handing religion over to the 
fundamentalists. Given the importance most persot\s in our coim- 
tries attach to religion, social change is not possible if it remains a 
purely secular enterprise that can even go against their religious 
ethos. 

Secondly, in all dialogue, it is essential to recognise the new 
social formations that have lost the altruistic concern of the early 
years of independence. One should also recognise the use the 
dominant .sections make of religion in order to integrate the 
majority into a community that diverts attention from the injus- 
tice done to them. Inter-religious dialogue would then have to 
accept the challenge of focusing on the marginalised and "popu- 
lar" rather than the philosophical amd "intellectual" aspects with 
which those formed in the scholastic concepts of the religions of 
the book are comfortable. Thus dialogue itself can be turned into 
an "option for the poor." 

Thirdly, the main concern is not a search for commonalities. 
Differences have to be recognised and the beliefs and inspiration 
of the others respected. In this approach, one recogiuses that the 
majority in our countries needs religious support to free itself 
from its unjust state. In that case, inter-religious dialogue be- 
comes a step in the development of a theology and spirituality 
that supports this search. It has to be based not on the dominant 
perspective meant to integrate the poor into a homogeneous sys- 
tem as subordinates but on their own religiosity. 

This theology has to be inter-religious, emerging from the 
struggles of all the peoples. It begins with the assumption that the 
dominant religions, which often legitimise inequalities, also have 
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a prophetic element. In that case dialogue begins with equal re- 
spect for all religions and encouragement for everyone to begin 
with the prophetic inspiration based on his/her own religion. The 
search is not for cdmmonalities of concepts and beliefs, but the 
common commitment to the poor based on different and at times 
contradictory approaches and beliefs (Fernandes 1989:595-596). 

In other words, the use one makes of religion depends on the 
option one has made on the type of society. In an option for the 
poor 

a genuine people-related theology begins with an option in favour 
of those who are otherwise excluded by the powerful. The classes 
thus excluded have to be identified, as well as the prophetic ele- 
ments in religion that can support their struggle (Fernandes 1992:61). 
Another basic feature of the use one makes of religion in 
favour of the poor is its inter-religious character. Ii\stead of begin- 
ning with the value system that we have inherited, it involves 
going back to the "the faith of our fathers and mothers, the faith 
of the poor" and revalorising their traditions and beliefs that have 
been devalued in the name of development. The tribals, for exam- 
ple, depended on a natural resource-based economy that gave 
importance to a balanced use of the environment and its preser- 
vation for posterity, an egalitarian society and a somewhat high 
(though not equal) status to women. A consumerist society ceases 
to consider nature as the creation of God and all human beings as 
having an equal right to sustenance. Religious fundamentalism 
and the high caste culture refuse to accept women as persons 
capable of being involved in decision-making. Dialogue would 
not then consist of an attempt to find our beliefs in others, but 
recognising the value system and socio-cultural structures that 
had made such a society possible and had enabled them to use 
their resources in a sustainable maimer. Dialogue would result in 
an effort to rebuild a i\ew society based on this value system but 
adapted to the changing situation (Fernandes 1994:110-112), 

Conclusion 

We have discussed above what can be called dialogue within 
a context of liberation theology. For such a dialogue to be turned 
into an option for the poor, one iweds not merely liberation theol- 
ogy but also liberation of theology, i.e., liberation from the ten- 
dency to tie religion and dialogue to the dominant value system. 
This becomes crucial in the present neo-colonial situation when 
the values required for international economic domination are 
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presented as hiunan or even Christian. One has to free oneself 
from this value system (Dussel 1976:139) and recognise that "God 
is at work throu^ His own free choice, in the struggle for justice 
and the expectations of hope" (Sobrino 1978:5). It would then deal 
with issues concerning the poor. At the international leveL focus 
will have to be on issues and the value system affecting the South 
and the need of its poor to free themselves from the sub-human 
condition they live in. The alternatives coming from the North, 
sometimes presented as Christian, would not be the main consid- 
eration. The choice of issues and the analysis of the situation will 
depend on the "signs of the times" (GS 4). 

Such a dialogue is between equals. Each group does not just 
receive from the other, but also makes a positive contribution to 
it. Christians in India, for example, have a positive ccmtribution to 
make in the search for a religious meaning for social change. 
Dialogue would require them to share the experieiKe Christians 
elsewhere in the world have, of cmnbinin^ religion with social 
change. The experience of liberation theology in Latin America 
and elsewhere can be shared with other groups and the processes 
analyzed. But these experiences cannot be repeated. They have to 
be reinvented. That is the challenge of dialogue in a context of 
option for the poor. 
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Correspondence 

Pontifical Role of the Laity 

Dear Editors, 

I have been receiving Vidyajyoti for almost one year. I am delighted, as well 
as impressed, with what you press between the covers of your monthly issue - 
such variety and rich content. 

I am in retreat, meditating on Subash Anand's superb article "Yesu-Darsana; 
Toward a Hindu-Christian Spirituality." Hurrah for such collaboration which 
brings to your readers such excellent fare! 

Though struck by many profound insights in Anand's article, 1 would like to 
comment on a most interesting phrase, new to me, which he uses'. Anand men- 
tions that the Upanishadic teaching about atman and brahman is "affirming the 
pontificai role of the human person." Perhaps such a phrase has power to help us 
all in being "reality seekers." Let me explain. 

At Vatican II, as we all know, a prolonged to intense debate ensued over the 
priesthood ot the laity. The more cautions bishops fell threatened. Careless usage 
wimid undermine the true priesthood and give the laity an exaggerated image of 
their place in the Church. 

It was Bishop DeSmet who skilfully set forth the full and proper theology on 
the priesthiHid. Yes, bishops had the fullnes.s of priestly ordination which was 
genencally (or was it specifically?) distinct from the priesthood of the laity. 
Indeed, however, and by virtue of baptism we are «ll "a chosen race, a kingdom 
of priests." DeSmet showed carefully how the laity were marked with a true 
prie.stJy rharism and in fact put the whole discussion into a new mould by 
showing that in heaven, beyond the problems and squabbles of this world, the 
priestliood of bishops and clergy would disappear, leaving only our common 
baptism priesthood intact, thus stressing the primacy of the laity. Anand, through 
Congar, remuids u.'i that here we have a "theologtcal shift." 

The point 1 want to make is that the notion that the laity were genuine priests 
had a great deal to do with down-sizing and desacralizing aspects of the Catholic 
clergy, a splendid gift for them and a solid starting point for more authentic 
visioning of reality. 

Though not in the same theological playing field, couldn't we begin to speak 
of the pontifical role of the baptized? And would not such usage help close the 
distance between the supreme pontiff and all of us, lesser pontiffs? 

It i.s really a grand word, isn't it, builder of bridges! It's just possible that 
wide usage of the term might actually lielp all of us from bottom to top to catch 
sight of one of our chief and most critical hmetions in a divided world. Let us all 
find joy and enthusiasm in the knowledge that we arc, all of us, a chosen race, a 
kingdom of priests, and pontiffs to boot. 

December 18, 1994 
Jesuit Refugee fiervice 
P.O.Box 720 
Arva, Uganda 

P.S.1 am up on the Uganda-Sudan border with Jeauil Refugee Service. A frightful 
spectacle at all the refugee camps! Receiving V/TR monthly is one of my joys, and 
helps keep me centered, 


Sincerely yours in Christ 
Jack MORRIS, S.J. 
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Naming the Conversion we Seek 

James H. KROEGER, M.M. 


lX>ctor in Missicilogy by the Gregorian University, the author is the Asia-Pacific 
Area Assistant of the Maryknoll General Council (P.O.Box 303, Maryknoll, N.Y.). 
tic worked for many years in the PhiUppines and Bangladesh and in September 
published Lining Mission (Orbis 1994). Starting from a personal experience in 
Dhaka he sees the universal reality of suffering as the starting point of the mission 
which is based on the Paschal Mystery, as suggested by GS 22 . Hence conversion 
means three things; the change of mentality in the missionary, embracing the 
paschal perspective in the lives and conscience of peoples as a result of the action 
of the Spirit, and joining of the paschal community of the Church. At the end he 
draws a number of consequences from the second meaning that help us to see the 
meaning of paschal mission. 

C hristian missionaries seek the "conversion" of the people they 
encounter and with whom they share their lives. However, in 
the light of recent Christian and Catholic missionary experience 
and theological development, it is necessary to "name" or identify 
the type of conversion that is desired. What is the vision and goal 
that motivates Christian missionaries to go forth to the nations, to 
the ends of earth? How do missionaries authentically respect 
peoplo'.s freedom of conscience, their experience, their religions 
and cultures? And how, at the same time, do evangelizers remain 
people of integrity who are committed to propagating their Chris- 
tian faith? Treating the topic of "conversion" demand a carefully 
nuanccd, updated, and holistic mtssiolog^y. 

The theology of mission and conversion must be anchored in 
reality and is best approached in a concrete manner. Allow me to 
narrate an experience which has helj>ed shape my views of con- 
version and mission. 

A Bangladeshi Beggar 

During the l,enten season of 1990 while I was a visiting pro- 
fessor in Dhaka, Bangladesh, I had a "graced moment," a "defin- 
ing experience" in my missionary awareness and perspective. It 
has remained seared in my consciousness and has forced me to 
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ask many foundational questions about mission and my own 
commitment. It involves a Bangladeshi beggar woman. 

I saw her on the road, in front of the large walled compound 
of a wealthy family dwelling. I could not clearly see her face, as 
she was several hundred feet ahead of me. Her tattered clothes 
covered a malnourished body; she was alone, although other 
beggars were walking ahead of her on the road. I was proceeding 
along the same path, leisurely taking a late afternoon walk. 

Suddenly a luxury car approached with its horn blowing. 
The driver probably wanted the beggars to disperse and also 
wanted the gate of the compound opened by the servants. The 
woman appeared startled as the car turned sharply in front of her 
and the gate swung open. Within seconds two large dogs emerged 
from the compound and jumped at the woman, knocking her to 
the ground. She screamed and cried both from fear and the pain 
caused by the dogs nipping at her. I stood frozen, horrified at the 
sight. 

A well-dressed madam promptly emerged from the chauf- 
feur-driven car. She ordered the driver to bring the car into the 
compound; the dogs were called to return inside; the servants 
were commanded to close and lock the gate. And, the beggar 
woman? She was left alone on the ground-outside the gate (cf. 
Heb 13:12). I stood helpless, gazing at this appalling scene. 

Only the other frightened beggars came to the aid of the 
woman. Only they showed mercy and compassion. I stood at a 
distance and wept at this scene of crucifixion. I admitted to being 
a guilty bystander. My fears and inadequacies had left me para- 
lyzed. I had not one taka coin in my pocket to give; I could not 
offer one word of consolation in the Bengali language which I did 
not speak; I did not approach the woman for fear of misinterpre- 
tation that a foreign man would touch a Bengali woman in public 
in this strictly Islamic culture. I simply wept in solidarity. I wept 
long and hard. And, in succeeding years, I have frequently re- 
turned to that scene and prayed to God; "Do not let me forget 
that experience. Allow it to shap>e my life and mission vision. 
Permit it to remain a 'defining moment' in understanding my 
mission vocation." 

As you can well imagine, this experience left me witit many 
searching questions: Where is God? Why do such horrible events 
occur? Do I have faith? Is my faith in God misplaced? Does the 
Church offer any credible answer to evil and suffering? Does my 
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missionary commitment have any relevance in today's world? 
This shocking experience raised many questions, but it has forced 
me to clarify my thought and has given me many insights into the 
nature of mission and'the place of conversion within the Church's 
missionary activity. 

Embracing a Broken World 

This experience of the Bangladeshi beggar-woman has forced 
me to look closely at the large scale of suffering in the contempo- 
rary world. Often such human misery is reduced to cold statis- 
tics; still the numbers are staggering. 

It has been noted that 40,000 children under the age of five die 
every day due to lack of basic vaccines that prevent childhood 
diseases; each day 500 million people go hungry; over one billion 
people live in extreme poverty; 40 million p>eople die yearly of 
malnutrition and hunger; ... the list of such concrete sufferings 
and their devastating consequences goes on" (Tesfai, 1), 

My experience on the road in Dhaka, Bangladesh, with the 
beggar woman no longer allows me to view people as statistical 
abstractions or faceless victims. All Christians, especially mis- 
sionaries, are called to embrace the world's suffering humanity. 
Christians must recognize "the existence of a crucified people" 
and strive to "take them down from the cross" (Sobrino, vii). 

Suffering and the reality of a broken world are existentials of 
the human situation. No one escapes these common and univer- 
sal realities; they are not borderline phenomena; they are at the 
centre and depth of human existence. "The reality of suffering is 
ever before our eyes and often in the body, soul and heart of each 
of us" (LR, 1). 

The suffering that is inherent in human experience impacts 
the situation of mission and missiology. The traditional dialogue 
partner of mission theology has been the unbeliever; today the 
unbeliever/non-Christian still remains the dialogue partner of 
the missionary; however, particular attention is focused on hu- 
manity's concrete exp>erience of disaster, weakness, and suffering 
(Richard, 1-10). Thus, human brokermess becomes a clear point 
of insertion for contemporary missiology. The Church in her 
mission is to embrace suffering humanity, just as Christ "pitched 
his. tent among us" through the incarnation. 

John Paul II has noted that sriffering is ttiat "xmiversal theme 
that accompanies humanity at every point" (SD 2) of human 
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existence. ‘"The Church has to try to meet humanity in a special 
way on the patJi of his suffering" (SD 3). Missiontuy by nature, 
the Church mu.sl look squarely at the fundamental realities of the 
world today, allowing them to impinge upon us and distiirb us in 
their naked reality. The ChiisticUi community must not join with 
those who fall into escapism and denial of the world's harsh 
realities. 

Christian Perspectives 

Mumanity has a common origin and unity in its Creator; it 
also is meant to be united in solidarity as it faces life's vicissitudes 
and sufferings. This mystery of hiunan unity in the cycles of life 
and death is affirmed by Christian tradition; it is also a common 
theme in all the world's great religious traditions (cf. Fernando, 
23-29; I’eirb, 410-414; Tesfai, 63-66). 

All human life has a pa.schal configuration; its pattern contin- 
ually min'os through death to renewed life. Life's paschal para- 
digm (universally shared by all people - although varying termi- 
nology may be used) sees people struggling to move through 
darkness to light, through captivity to freedom, through dryness 
to growth, through alienation to union, through suffering and 
brokennes.s to wholeness. Or again, life has an internal dynamic 
locu.tod on the movement through death to life in all its dimen- 
sions: "from falsehood to truth, from apathy to responsibility, 
from margination to participation, from loneliness and isolation 
to universal communion, from sin to grace" (Kroeger, 1994: 57- 
58). Mission today finds its point of insertion in humanity's 
experience of life and death realities. Paschal dimensions are 
characteristic of all life situations; they find an immediacy and 
poignancy in the rcalit>' of human brokenness and sufferii\g. 

Catholic theology asserts that the Spirit of God is present and 
active within the lives of all peoples - even in their experience of 
brokenness. God's grace is always present and operative. The 
.Second Vatican Council forcefully stated that, as Christian believ- 
ers, "we must hold that the Holy Spirit offers to all the possibil- 
ity of being made partners, in a way known to God, in the 
Paschal Mystery" (GS 22). This is the only quote that is used 
three times in the recent mission encyclical Redemptoris Missio 
(RM 6, 10, 28). In his writings, John Paul II uses the phrase 
repeatedly; it is probably one of his guiding missiological princi- 
ples. 
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This text affirms the action of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
all people. Christians believe that "the Spirit of God is constantly 
at work in ways that ^ass human understanding" (WCC, No. 43). 
The universal work of the Spirit (cf. Dupuis, 152-177) serves to 
enlighten people's experience of their paschal realities of dying 
and rising; life itself, including suffering, has the possibility of 
opening all peoples to experience God's salvation through the 
Paschal Mystery. 

Note that "this text declares unambigimusly that there is only 
one way which leads to everlasting salvation, a way which is 
valid for Christians as well as non-Christians, and that is; associa- 
tion with the paschal mystery" (Moling, 291). The redemptive 
grace of Christ is available for all who ir» their own way md even 
without knowing it obey the law of the Paschal Mystery and take 
it as a guiding norm for their consciences and lives. This astonish- 
ing assertion has important consequences regarding the approach 
to conversion that contemporary mission will pursue. 

The Christian faith is, at heart, a paschal faith. Thus, if all 
reality has a paschal paradigm and alt life is shaped by rhythms of 
life through death, ^en Christian mission will continue to find 
elements of this very mystery hidden in the lives, cultures, and 
religions of peoples of diverse faiths. These paschal elements will 
probably be most evident when seen through life's limit situa- 
tions of suffering and brokenness. Missioners are continually 
experiencing the unique ways that the Holy Spirit brings people 
into direct encounter with the Paschal Mystery and, yes, with 
God's salvation in Christ. 

The cross of Jesus is the paramount Christian symbol, because 
it reminds Christians of the centrality of the Paschal Mystery in 
their faith lives. K. Koyama notes that "if Jesus Christ of the cross 
stands at the centre of Christian theology, the Christian Church, 
the body of Christ, must be called the Church of the cross" (Koyama, 
1994; 3). All Church missionary activity will focus on the paschal 
nature of life, of faith, of salvation. Mission is always cruciform, 
always signed by the cross. Crux probat omnia. 

St Paul spoke of his missionary consciousness in writing to 
the Corinthian community: "For I decided to know nothing among 
you except Jesus Christ and him crucified" (1 Cor 2:2). To Jews 
who demanded miracles and Greeks who searched for wisdom, 
Paul proclaimed a crucified Christ. This message was offensive to 
the Jews and nonsense to the Gentiles (cf. 1 Cor 1:22-25). All the 
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synoptic gospels affirm that the cross is the only path whereby 
one follows Jesus (Mt 10:38, 16:24; Mk 8:34; Lk 9:23, 14:27). The 
cross is central to Jesus' act of kenosis (Phil 2:5-11); it is pivotal in 
our salvation from sin (1 Pet 2:24). 

The cross is not an accidental of Christian faith and mission. 
The Gospel affirms that "in the suffering Jesus, God embraces the 
suffering of the world for the sake of humanity.... Moreover, in 
Christ God does not necessarily save us from suffering, but in and 
through it .... Christ suffers when we. suffer. The pain people 
suffer is the pain of Christ himself" (Bosch, 585). Christians are 
called to live into the mystery of the cross, "to live into the image 
of Christ on the cross" (Johns, 25). Christian missionary activity 
must not fail "to keep the cross at the centre of salvation and 
the death of Jesus at the centre of the cross" (Frazier, 1992:400). 

Roman Catholic missionary communities often have a mis- 
sion-sending ritual during which the new missionaries receive a 
large crucifix; it is often attached to a cord so it can be worn 
around the neck. ITiis missionary cross "is no mere ornament 
depicting Christianity in general. Rather, it is a vigorous com- 
mentary on what gives the gospel its universal appeal. Those 
who receive it possess not only a symbol of their mission, but a 
handbook on how to carry it out" (Frazier, 1987:44-45). Mission- 
aries who receive the cross in their mission-sending ceremony 
soon starkly realize that in their direct field experience there is 
"nothing attractive, easy, secure, comfortable, convenient, strate- 
gically efficient, economical, or self-fulfilling about taking up a 
cross" (Bonk, 118). 

Mission and Conversion as Imperatives 

At this point, having described some of the realities of suffer- 
ing in our broken world and having outlined the paschal nature 
of all reality and of the Christian faith in particular, it is important 
to state a Christian conviction: mission remams a necessary im- 
perative in today's world. I join D. Bosch in saying: "I wish to 
state unequivocally that I endorse the mission enterprise. I say 
this because I believe that the Christian faith ... is intrinsically 
missionary, that the Church - as Vatican II put it - is 'missionary 
by its very nature' " (Bosch, 590). 

The document of the World Council of Churches, Mission and 
Evangelism - An Ecumenical Affirmation, expresses it in this man- 
ner: "Christians owe the message of God's salvation in Jesus 
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Christ to every person and to every people" (WCC, No. 41 ). John 
Paul II affirms "the urgency of missionary evangelization" be- 
cause "it is the primary service which the Chvirch can render to 
every individual and td all humanity in the modem world" (RM 
2 ). 

The Church is linked to mission and evangelization "in her 
most intimate being (EN 15); mission is not "an optional contribu- 
tion for the Church" (EN 5). Quoting Vatican II (AG 29), John 
Paul n reaffirms fiuit missionary activity is "the greatest and 
holiest duty of the Church" (RM 63). 

The United States Bishops have told American Catholics that 
they "are fmthful to the nature of the Church to the degree that 
[they] love and sincerely promote her missionary activity" (EE 2). 
The Church realizes her "deepest identity" and "her very nature" 
when she is in mission (EN 14). She is to be always and every- 
where "the universal sacrament of salvation" (LG 48; AG 1). For 
her, to live is to be missionary! 

The Church's mission has a Christological focus. Evangetii 
Afunfiimdf, the Apostolic Exhortatiem of Paul VI, asserts that "there 
is no true evangelization if the name, the teaching, the life, the 
promises, the Kingdom and fite mystery of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Son of God, are not proclaimed" (EN 22). The same document 
continues: 

Evangelization will also always contain - as the foundation, centre 
and at the same time summit of its dynamism - a clear proclamation 
that, in Jesus Christ, the Son of God made man, who died and rose 
from the dead, salvation is offered to all, as a gift of God's grace and 
mercy (EN 27). 

A natural corollary of strongly affirming the Church's mis- 
sionary nature is to affirm the pursuit of conversion through the 
Christian message she preaches and to which she gives witness. 
As Chtuch she "seeks to convert, solely through the divine power 
of the Message she proclaims* (EN 18). For -some persons, c<m- 
version as an imperative in Christian missiem has slowly gone out 
of favour. This is unfortunate, because conversion, properly un- 
derstood as part of mission, has not been detrimental; it has had 
tremendously beneficial effects on converts (Mondal, 13). How- 
ever, it remains crucial to assess the motives, processes, and goals 
of all conversion; it is crucial to name ttie conversion process that 
Christians seek and promote. 
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Naming Conversion 


An impressive body of literature exists on the conversion pro- 
cess; however, totally capturing the nuances and levels of the 
dynamics of conversion exceeds the scop>e of this presentation. 
Many authors use the foundational insights elaborated by Ber- 
nard Lonergan who has shown how conversion occurs on various 
levels (Carroll, 1-22; Cronin, 19-24; Dulles, 175-185; Lonergan, 
varia; Mueller, 13-20; Navone, 27-35). Other authors take a bibli- 
cal-theological approach to conversion (Beemaert, 369-379; Gittins, 
varia; Haqq, 84-93; Loffler, 24-45; McBrien, 7-9). Still others present 
the psycho-social perspective (Archer, 180- IW; J. Smith, 187-193; 
P. Smith, 62-73; Stogre, 88-99). An entire panorama of perspec- 
tives is found in a recent special issue of The Ecumenical Review 
that focused entirely on the theme of conversion (Castro, 376- 
510). Using selective insights from these many sources, this pre- 
sentation focuses on the missionary dimeivsions of conversion. 

Filled with Christian faith convictions, missionaries seek the 
conversion of people they encounter. Evangelizers desire that 
people will shift their horizons, perceive the world in a new way, 
experience a personal and social transformation. Conversion de- 
mands "a radical shift in a person's apprehensions and values, 
accompanied by a similar radical change in oneself, in one's rela- 
tions with other persons, and in one's relations to God" (Dulles, 
176). 

Authentic conversion, in Lonergan's framework, 
takes plc-tce nn four levels related to the four levels of the act of 
understanding: affective (experience), intellectual (understanding), 
moral (judging), and religious (deciding). Like the act of imder- 
standing, these four conversions are interconnected and dynamical- 
ly related. To be an integrated person requires a fourfold conver- 
sion (Mueller, 16). 

Lonergan notes the all-encompassing nature of the conver- 
sion process: it is "a p-ansformation of the subject and his world"; 
it is "a resultant change of course and direction"; it is "existential, 
intensely personal, utterly intimate." Conversion "affects all of a 
man's conscious and intentional Of>erations. It directs his gaze, 
pervades his imagination, releases the symbols that penetrate to 
tfie depths of his psyche. It enriches his underst 2 mding, guides 
his judgments, reinforces his decisions" (Lonergan, 130-131). Au- 
thentic conversion lays total claim to the individual; it "incorpo- 
rates the totality of our life, because God's love is concerned witii 
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that totality" (WCC, No. 11). As Paul wrote to the Ephesians, 
conversion demeinds that "your hearts and minds must be made 
completely new and ypu must put on the new self ..." (Eph 4:23- 
24). 

Such a total transformation is nothing less tiian the work of 
God's grace and the action of the Holy Spirit. It is impossible to 
"conceive of authentic religious conversion apart from the gra- 
cious self-communication of God" (Dulles, 178). Missionaries 
repeatedly experience the fact that "ihe Holy Spirit is the Princi- 
pe agent of evangelization (EN 75; cf. RM 21, 30). Mission be- 
longs to God; it is "God's project." Only in the power of the Spirit 
do mission and conversion progress and bear fruit. 

True religious conversion under the action of the Spirit will 
mean "being grasped by ultimate concern. It is other-worldly 
falling in love. It is total and permanent self-surrender without 
conditions, qualifications, reservations" (Lonergan, 240). Or, again, 
it is "unconditional falling in love. It is a love of God with one's 
whole heart and nvind and strength. It is the love of God without 
restrictions, conditions or reservations. It is moving from a this- 
worldly horizon to an other-worldly horizon" (Cronin, 20). Reli- 
gious conversion "sets up a new horizon in which the love of God 
will transvalue our values and the eyes of love will transform our 
knowing" (Lonergan, 106). 

The centre of this Spirit-inspired conversion and transforma- 
tion is a loving God; all becomes focused on God's love poured 
out in the person of Jesus through the Paschal Mystery. It em- 
braces "the mystery of salvatirm realized by God for all in Jesus 
Christ by the power of the Spirit" (D&P, 10), which is nothing 
other than the central mystery of Christian faith: the Paschal 
Mystery. 

The Paschal Mystery becomes the integrating focus of all 
mission and conversion. It is central because all life has a paschal 
paradigm - as exemplified in the brokenness of the world in 
which we live. The "passion of humanity" ever present in wars, 
famine, oppression, poverty, sickness, hatred, and death is to be 
the ground in which the seeds of new life, hope, resurrection, and 
ultimately salvation germinate and bear fruit. This paschal na- 
ture of aU life emd experience (poigiumtly illustrated by my per- 
sonal exprerience with the Bangladeshi beggar-woman) continual- 
ly provides openings for a deep missionary encounter. 

Recall that illuminating Vatican n quote: *we must hold that 
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the Holy Spirit offers to all the possibility of being made part- 
ners, in a way known to God, in the Paschal Mystery* (GS 22). 
Thus, every human person - without any exception (RH 14) - has 
an opportunity to encounter the saving Paschal Mystery which 
emerges in and from his/her own life experience which itself has 
a paschal form. All life, all human experience, all salvation has a 
paschal character. This is a fundamental human, religious, and 
Christian insight. All is filled with "paschallty." Missicm, conver- 
sion, and redemption follow this same pasdiuil structure of life. 

This is the basic conversion missionaries seek, the radical 
transformation desired and the total and permanent self-surren- 
der demanded: unconditional falling in love with God, the trans- 
valuation of human values; all is centred on a radical acceptance 
of the paschal nature of reality. It means embracing a broken 
world and a crucified humanity through the optic of the omni- 
present Paschal Mystery. Christianity seeks a transforming con- 
version to the paschal view of life. This is the focus of all mission 
service rendered by the Church to hiunanity in today's world. 

Levels of Missionary Conversion 

It has been stated earlier that this presentation focuses on the 
missionary dimensions of conversion. The experience of field mis- 
sionaries reveals three interacting levels of conversion to the Pas- 
chal Mystery. The first conversion is centred on the person of the 
missionary. The second conversion is a call to all persons of faith 
and good will to embrace a paschal perspective in their lives and 
consciences. Finally, the third conversion takes the form of an 
invitation for people to freely Join the paschal community of the 
Christian Church. 

Christian missioruiries begin the conversiem process in their 
own lives and attitudes. They seek to personalize the fact that, in 
the words of John Paul II, "the Church's vocation and missioiuiry 
commitment spring from die central mystery of our faith; the 
Paschal Mystery" (WYD 2). They embrace the fact that "the 
Paschal Mystery of Christ's cross and resurrection stands at the 
centre of the Good News that the apostles, and the Church follow- 
ing them, are to proclaim to the world" (Catechism, No. 571). 

Evangelizers Kcept that every missionary begins by entering 
a personal process of conversion (cf. EN 15). It is true that "the 
call to conversion should begin with die repentance of those who 
do the calling, who issue the invitation" (WCC, No. IS). Before 
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crossing any borders of culture or religion to announce the Pas' 
chal Mystery, missionaries seek their own transformation into the 
same pas<ii£d mindset of Jesus (1 Cor 2:16; Phil 2:5). Their mis- 
sionary outlook reflect^ attitudes of poverty, powerlessness, and 
vulnerability; they seek personal conversion "according to the 
image of the serving God in the serving Christ" (Navone, 33). To 
the extent that any missionary embodies the suffering Messiah's 
self-transcending way of the cross, that person achieves authentic 
paschal conversion. 

It is only with a paschal attitude that the missionary can 
perceive reality correctly and insightfully. The converted mis- 
sionary finds in the cross and resurrection of the suffering Messi- 
ah the strength and wisdom to address both suffering humanity 
as well as those who are rushing along the road of individualism, 
materialism, and consumerism. Paschality becomes the measur- 
ing rod for all missionary endeavours. 

Conversion to a paschal mentality is a long, continuous, com- 
plex process of spiritual growth for every missionary. It demands 
hearing the Gospel rep^eatedly; it requites renunciation of sin. 
Conversion "is always a more gradual process than it might seem 
on the surface" (Schreiter, 124); "conversion is a continuous pro- 
cess demanded at every stage of the Christian life ... for no believ- 
er has faith fully and securely in hand" (E>ulles, 177). Christian 
life itself is an ongoing conversion, dynamically lived and devel- 
oping; such em ongoing conversion (and not just a one-time con- 
version) "is the manner by which we live authentic lives" (Mueller, 
16). There is no other path to becoming a paschal-centred person 
("paschal animal" - Frazier, 1992:400) and to adopting a "cruci- 
fi^ mind" rather than a "crusading mind" (Koyama, 1974:117). 
The individual missionary as well as the Church as a missionary 
community require continual conversion to paschality. 

From the paschal perspective operative in the missionary's 
own life, one arrives at a second moment of conversion in the 
missionary dynamic. Emerging from the common experience of 
life and death realities, Christian missionaries and all peoples of 
faith soon recognize the paschal communalities of their shared 
existence. All peoples - whether Christian, Buddhist or Muslim - 
share the vicissitudes and challenges of existence in a broken 
world. All world religions and primal faith systems address with 
varying degrees of emphasu the mystery of suffering and evil, the 
reaUty of wounded humanity (Tesfoi, 63-66). It is precisely within 
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this shared human existence and mystery that the Christian mis- 
sionary announces paschal perspectives of life through death. 

Through a dialogue of life exp>erience, the missionary aims at 
"deef>ening the religious experience of all the people involved, at 
extending the awareness of God's love and human sinfulness, and 
of motivating everyone involved to eliminate what hinders God's 
love" (Mantovani, 54). The missionary is definitely inviting his/ 
her dialogue partners to a deeper God-experience; this is a spiri- 
tual conversion, but not necessarily to Christianity (cf. D&P 11). 

Such a heart-to-heart encounter is a direct effect of the Holy 
Spirit's action in bringing peoples through their own life situa- 
tions into a sharing of the Paschal Mystery. The grace of God is at 
work everywhere and the fundamental act of faith and conver- 
sion is within reach of every human being. The Holy Spirit 
continually penetrates the concrete lives and histories of people 
from within and offers them a real mutual participation in the 
Paschal Mystery. Yes, for the Christian it will certainly be explic- 
itly Christological. However, the identical experience, although 
often in an inchoate form, is continually available to all peoples - 
whatever their particular religious affiliation (cf. Krocger, 1994; 
58). 

The missionary calls peoples of all faiths to be converted to 
this paschal perspective and a concomitant commitrpent to allevi- 
ate the ongoing passion of humankind and the suffering of "cruci- 
fied peoples" in all times emd places. The paschal paradigm "has 
the power to illumine the truth of the suffering that is omnipres- 
ent in creation and history as well as the truth of God in relation to 
suffering" (Ibid,). At this jimcture, it is important to note that the 
Christian missionary will often find his/her own explicit paschal 
faith enriched by the implicit paschal faith of his/her Muslim or 
Buddhist friend. 

From a missionary perspective, this presentation has strug- 
gled to name the type of conversion sought through efforts of 
evangelization. It is valid to assert that exemplary missionaries 
who enable others to embrace a paschal perspective and a selfless 
servant response to their suffering neighbours have truly accom- 
plished the task of conversion to Gospel values and perspectives. 
Yes, the Church has been accomplishing the goal oTconversion in 
several parts of the world, even when, for example in Asia, the 
number of baptized Christians does not reach two percent. 

Christian missionaries, through a selfless service to the sick. 
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the poor, and victims of injustice, have clearly aimoimced the 
essence of the Gospel faith; they have shown the Church to be a 
caring community of compassion (McCahiU, 8); they have chal- 
lenged people to be converted to the Paschal Mystery and to a 
deeper love and experience of God. They offer people a paschal 
perspective in the midst of suffering, challenging them not to 
become embittered or resentful toward life, people, or even to- 
ward God. 

When questioned about the lack of conversions to Christiani- 
ty in Hindu India, Mother Teresa replied: 

Numbers have nothing to do with it. But the people are putting 
prayer into action by coining and serving the people. Everywhere 
people are helping. There may not be a big conversion like that, but 
we do not know what is happening in the soul .... If people become 
better Hindus, better Muslims, better Buddhists by our acts of love, 
then there is something else growing there. They come closer and 
closer to God. When they come closer, they have to choose (Kroeger, 
1990; 105). 

All persons are called to this conversion which is "the humble 
and penitent return of the heart to God in the desire to submit 
one's life more generously to Him" (D&M 37). In the course of 
this process "the decision may be made to leave one's previous 
spiritual or religious situation in order to direct oneself towards 
another"(i6id.). In this conversion process, freedom of conscience 
is sovereign: "no one must be constrained to act against one's 
conscience, nor ought one to be imp>eded in acting according to 
one's conscience, especially in religious matters" (DH 3). 

Admittedly, mission also has explicit Christian conversion as 
its goal: "that non-Christians be freely converted to the Lord 
under the action of the Holy Spirit who ojjens their hearts so that 
they may adhere to Him" (AG 13). Christians nourish in their 
hearts the desire to share their full experience of the Paschal 
Mystery and faith in Christ with brothers and sisters of other 
religions. Missionaries sensitively aim "at guiding people to ex- 
plicit knowledge of what God has done for ^ men and women in 
Jesus Christ, and at inviting them to become disciples of Jesus 
through becoming members of the Church (D&P 81). 

Note the triple dynamic of conversion operative in this mis- 
sioruiry process: (1) the converted missionary centres his/her life 
on the Peischal Mystery; (2) the Christian missionary calls other 
people of faith to discover the paschal paradigm of life and to 
adopt paschal values in their lives, consciences, and service; (3) 
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based on a free decision inspired by the Spirit, others are directly 
invited to join the paschal community of ttie Christian Church. 

The paschal nature of life, faith, and redemption integrates 
the entire conversion process. Awareness of and participation in 
the Paschal Mystery often imfold in the lives of pieople in an 
evolutionary and progressive manner. The missionary finds the 
Paschal Mystery operative and recognizes conversion both out- 
side and within the Church. Affirming the action of the Spirit 
beyond the borders of the Church "does not cancel the need for 
having a community of disciples, the Church, that has experi- 
enced the all-inclusive love of the Father in Jesus and commits 
itself to continue his mission" (Kavunkal, 187). This wide, inclu- 
sive view of mission and the workings of the Holy Spirit add 
further meaning to the reality of the missionary Church as the 
"universal sacrament of salvation" (LG 48; AG 1). 

Additional Mission Corollaries 

Thus presentation has strongly affirmed the validity of centring 
mission and conversion within the framework of the Paschal Mys- 
tery. It offers a "paschal missiology" and challenges all mission- 
aries to become "paschal evangelizers" in their own lives and 
through their approaches to the Church's missionary activity. In 
the context of tray's broken world, the enormous afflictions and 
sufferings of humanity, and the need to maintain eschatological 
hope, paschal missiology appears particularly insightful, neces- 
sary, and relevant. 

In this concluding section of this presentation, odier missiological 
themes and their intimate relationship to paschal mission ap- 
proaches are noted. The insights flowing from a Paschal-Mys- 
tcry-centred missiology are numerous; these "corollaries" are very 
briefly mentioned; their relationship to paschal mission perspec- 
tives is highlighted. 

(1) Paschal mission emerges from the unity of all humanity in 
its sharing of the common paschal experience of rising through 
dying. AU peoples face questions of suffering as well as the 
mystery and meaning of life. 

(2) Paschal mission uses an inductive approach based on ex- 
perience to understand the Church's call to mission. The Church 
is called to be active in "reading the signs of the times and of 
interpreting them in the light of the Gospel" (GS 4); humim suffer- 
ing and brokenness constitute a missionary challenge today. 
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(3) Paschal mission stnmgly affinns the active presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the world, both in and beyond the boundaries of the 
Church. The ^irit is constantly directing people to a God en- 
counter through their sharing in the Paschal Mystery. 

(4) Paschal mission embodies the vihue of Ouistian hope 
based on the firm belief in the Resurrection. Eschatological hope, 
not suffering, is the integrating perspective of Christian mission- 
aries; that hope continually breaks into die world through mis- 
sionary witness and service. 

(5) Paschal mission clearly allows missioners to be people of 
integrity. Their proclamation begins with their own paschal ex- 
periences and links them with people who share identical experi- 
ences. Mission is not something superimposed upon reality; mis- 
sion emerges from the commonly shared realities of missioners 
and their dialogue partners of various faiths. 

(6) Paschal mission demands a radical conversion of the 
missioner to the values of a crucified-risen Lord; mission begins 
only when personal transformation has been initiated. Only the 
converted missioner can authentically call others to conversion. 

(7) Paschal mission requires the integration of contemplation 
into missionary praxis. No one can authentically address the 
"passion of humanity" without possessing a deep contemplative 
faith; one must live into the Pasf^'al Mystery. 

(8) Paschal mission emphasizes that the work of the mission- 
ary involves both listening and speaking. Listening for the Spir- 
it's action within the hearts and lives of people is a prerequisite 
for speaking of God's paschal love and saving deeds. 

(9) Pascal mission lays bare the sinfulness of today's world 
which is so often enslaved in materialism, consumerism, individ- 
ualism, greed, and pride. A paschal mentality challenges both 
personal and social sin; it demands true conversion. 

(10) Paschal mission respects the free will and personal con- 
science of everyone; at the same time it is a call to conscience for 
generous people (Christians and non-Christians alike) to be com- 
mitted to addressing the sufferings of humanity. 

(11) Paschal mission easily enters into dialogue with the fol- 
lowers of other religions. All religious traditions face identical 
human questions and mysteries. Dialogue enables peoples of 
faith to mutuedly explore and respond to questions of life and 
death. 

(12) Paschal mission connects intimately with today's chal- 
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lenges of peace, justice, development, and ecology. It invites 
everyone to live in solidarity with his/her neighbours and to be 
prepared to suffer and die so that others may live. Again, such a 
paschal life style demands profound conversion. 

(13) Paschal mission can be lived in all cultural contexts and 
situations. As a missionary approach it easily finds an inculhu'ated 
home among diverse peoples. Paschal mission is also clearly 
transcultural. 

(14) Paschal mission aims to be a holistic approach to mission, 
integrating the personal and social, the human and divine, the 
material and spiritual. It is an incarnational approach to being in 
missitm. 

(15) Paschal mission emphasizes humble and self-effacing 
appnjaches to missionary' activity; it consciously seeks to avoid 
any pitfalls of paternalism or colonialism. Missioners, believing 
in the beauty and truth of their message, seek to offer it with 
generosity, sincerity, and authenticity 

(16) Paschal mission is at heart a scripture-based missiology. 
It follows the teachings and example of Jesus who came "not to be 
served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many" (Mt 
20:28). 

(17) Paschal mission embodies an emphasis on witness and 
even a willingness to endure suffering, persecution, and martyr- 
dom, C’ontemporary missionaries knowingly and willingly em- 
brace vulnerability (cf. Bosch) because in Christ God reveals him- 
self precisely in weakness rather than in power. 

(18) Pa.schal mission is at heart a soteriology. Following the 
paschal path in mission brings both missioner and people into a 
direct experience of salvation in Jesus Christ, who "bore our sins 
in his f>wn body on the cross; ... through his wounds [we] have 
been healed" (1 Pet 2: 24). 

(19) Paschal mission integrates well with the sacramental di- 
mension of the Church. All Christians are missionary by virtue of 
their baptism into Christ's death and resurrection (Rom 6:3-4). 
7 he Eucharist is the paschal meal that celebrates the death and 
resurrection of the Lord until He comes (1 Cor 11:23-26); the 
Eucharist remains the "ongoing sacrament of mission" for Chris- 
tians. 

(20) Paschal mission transforms the individual missioner into 
an attractive and credible witness. Missioners of the calibre of a 
Mother Teresa manifest the transforming effects of the Peischal 
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Mystery in their lives, and today's world welcomes such authen- 
tic witnesses. 

A Concluding Reflection 

This presentation began with a narration of an encounter 
between a missionary and a Bcingladeshi beggar-woman. That 
"defining experience" has produced much depth reflection on the 
nature of mission and conversion. This missionary remains filled 
with gratitude for that Cod-given experience of grace. More 
reflection needs to be given to the wealth of insights that can still 
emerge from viewing mission through the optic of the Paschal 
Mystery. And finally, relying on God's grace, this missionary 
looks forward to meeting that Muslim Bangladeshi beggar-wom- 
an once again in the resurrected life with Christ the Lord in 
heaven. I'm confident she'll be there! 
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A Note on GS 22 

One of the boldest affirmations of Vatican U is that association with 
the Paschal Mystery is open to all peoples through the action of the Holy 
Spirit. This is a text that articulates a missiological truth of great impor- 
tance and which should be a central point of reference in any discussion 
on mission. In this note I want to trace part of the history of this affirma- 
tion through various drafts of the document. I take for granted that the 
reader will know something of the tortuous history of the Constitution 
"On the Church in the World Today."* 

The Context 

The text comes in chapter 1 of the first part of Gaudium el Spes which 
deals with "the Dignity of the Human Person." After recalling that 
human beings were created in the image of Gixi and that they find 
themselves in a situation of sin< the Council comes to a careful analysis of 
the structure of the human being in a passage that has remarkable 
affinities with the Taittiriya Upanisad, chapters 2 and 3, with its doctrine 
of the five kosas; the human being is material, has a bodily life, an 
intellect, a wisdom and the inner core of freedom or conscience which is 
the gift of the Spirit (nos.14-17). 

But humanity finds itself face to face with the mystery of death on 
the one hand and of its own denial of God (atheism) on the other. 
However, the human heart continues to beat with its perermial longing; 
"Thou has made us for thyself," O Lord, "and our hearts are restless til) 
they rest in Thee," quotes Vatican 11 (21) from St Augustine. 

At this juncture the Constitution presents Christ as "The New Hu- 
man" (noi>n$ homo). By his incarnation he is the true image of the invisi- 
ble God assuming all that is human. By his death God reconciles us to 
Himself and to one another and we receive the Spirit that enables us to 
keep the new law of love. But the mystery of this death and of new life 
needs to be reproduced in every follower of Christ. The Paschal Mystery 
is not a past event, but something very actual. 

It is at this point that the Council broadens its vista and includes all 
petiples in the Paschal Mystery of Christ. This is the text the origin of 
which we shall trace presently. It forms the fifth para of no. 22; 

All this holds true not only for Christians but for all people of 

good will in whose heart grace works in an unseen way.* For since 

Christ died for all,’ and since the ultimate human vocation is in 


'See Charles Moeller, "History of the Constitution" in H. Vorcrimler (cd.). 
Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, Vol. V: Pastoral Constitution of the 
Church in the Modem World, pp. 1-76. 

*Cf. Second Vatican Council, Dogmatic Constitution "Lumen Gentium,'' ch. 
2, art. 16: AAS 57 (1965), p. 20. 

HTf. Ro 8:32. (Notes 2 and 3 as in Vatican II text.) 
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fact one, and divine, we must hold that the Holy Spirit offers to 
the whole humanity, in a manner known to God alone, the poasi- 
bility of being associated with diis Paschal Mystery.* 

Therefore, ends the number, in Christ we find the answer to the riddles 
of sin and death. In him we alt cry out in the Spirit, Abba, Father! 

The History 

In the first draft of GS distributed to the Council Fathers in July 1964 
(which Moeller calls the second Zurich E>raft^) the idea appears negative- 
ly and in general terms. We not only depend on God by creation, but 
because we sin we need special graces; human beings will neither purify 
their self-love nor conquer injustice in the world unless they follow the 
steps of Him who through death entered the life of glory.* 

Note the theme of "conquering injustice" that will be found also in 
the last version of GS 22. To the 1964 text were added some Appendices 
which were not for public discussion. In Appendix 1 the conformity of 
the human being to the death and resurrection of Christ is spelt out in 
terms of a life dedicated to serve and not to be served, a life given for 
others. Our responsibility is perfected only by forming truly human 
societies inspired in the example and teachings of Christ thereby giving 
testimony of the Kingdom where true freedom will flourish. 

In May 1965 a new text was distributed, both in French and English. 
Here, in no. 20, the insights of GS 22 are already articulated in clear 
terms; 

Because Christ has died for all we must believe that the Spirit offers 
to all in a way known only to the Spirit itself the possibility of 
associating themselves with this mystery (huic mysterio sese consocient 
- de s'associer a ce mysiire). 

The text has a footnote reference of LG 16, promulgated on Nov. 21, 
1964, where the Council showed how all kinds of believers are "orient- 
ed" (ordimntur) to the People of God. LG is clearly ecclesiocentric. The 
text of the new Draft was Christocentric (in spite of the footnote); all are 
related to the mystery of the passion, death and resurrection of Christ, 
the Paschal Mystery. Participation in this mystery is not restricted to 
those who celebrate it through baptism and the eucharist, but (vero) 
extends to all humanity. 

A new text presented three weeks before the end of the Council, on 
15th November 1965, has the same wording as the previous draft but 

*Quod non tantum pro christifidelibus valet, sed et pro omnibus hominibus 
bonae voluntatis in quotum corde gratia invisibili modo operatur. Cum enim pro 
omnibus mortuus sit Christus cumque vocatio hominis ultima revera una sit, 
scilicet divina, tenere dcbemus Spiritum Sanctum cunctis possibilitatem offerre 
ut, modo Deo cognito, huic paschali mysterio consocientur. 

"toe. at., pp. 34-49. 

*Hon\o nec amorem sui ipslus purgabit nec iniustitiam in mundo evincet nisi 
vestigia Eius sequatur qui per mortem in vitam gloriosam ingressus est. 
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with significant changes, (a) The title of the whole section is changed 
from "Christ the Perfect Man" to "Christ the New Man," to show that the 
reality of Christ is not derived from philosophy or human longing but is 
God's gift (cf. Relatio of the text, ad no. 22). (b) The whole number 
stresses more the death of Christ, not merely his victory, (c) Salvation 
and participation in the Paschal Mystery are explicitly mentioned in 
regard to "all people of good will in whcee heart grace operates invisi- 
bly," and not merely in regard to those who "believe in God," an 
expression which in the context refers to Christians, (d) The affrrmation 
that Christ died for all is now supported by a footnote reference to Ro 
8:32 ("for all of us", hyper hemon panton), (e) To the universal scope of the 
death of Christ is added the reason of the single ultimate vocation of the 
human race (et cum vocalio hominis revera una sit, scilicet divina): this idea 
was one of the basic affirmations of the "Declaration on the Relation of 
the Church to Non-Christian Religions" (NA 1) voted in the Council 
three weeks earlier, on October 28, 1965. (f) The Spirit that opens such 
possibility to all peoples to be associated with the Paschal Mystery is 
more strongly identified as the Holy Spirit. The Council may have had in 
mind the relation of the Spirit to the resurrection of Jesus affirmed by Jn 
7:39. (g) The way this relation works is known to God alone (rather Aan 
merely to the Spirit, as in the earlier text), (h) But the affirmation of the 
openness of all peoples to an association with the Paschal Mystery is 
here somewhat softened. In the early text it was presented as a matter of 
faith (credere debemus - "we must believe," which in conciliar language 
means that the truth in question belongs to divine revelation), while in 
the new text and the final document is presented as a matter of theologi- 
cal certitude (tenere debemus - "we must hold"). It would be interesting to 
find who is the person (or persons) responsible for this change and the 
reasons behind it. (i) Finally what will become in GS 22 a final para is in 
the mid-November text limited to two lines; "Therefore in Christ the 
problem of suffering and death is illumined, a problem which outside 
Christ's revelation enfolds us in darkness."^ 

The final text of the document presented at the very end of the 
Council in early December 1965 has a few further improvements. In it 
the counterpart of all the people who can be related to the Paschal 
Mystery in ways known only to God is not "believers in God" but 
"Christian believers" (Christifideles). Being a Christian is not the only 
way of being a believer or a believer in God. 

Another significant little change is made at the end of the text we 
study. The new text does not say, as the old did, that all people, like the 
Christians, associate themselves (se consocient) with the Paschal Mys- 
tery, but that they are associated (consocientur) with it. In spite of the 

Tn Christo itaque illuminatur problema doloris et mortis quod extra Eius 
revelationem caligine nos obruit. The final text, much enlarged, will speak of the 
mystery of the human and the enigma of suffering and death rather than of a 
“problem." 
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rather impatient way the Commisaion reacted during these last days of 
the Council to su^estions made by the Fathers, this change was willing- 
ly accepted as making clearer what the text wanted to say. The reason 
^ven is: "If they are not conscious of Christ, they cannot actively associ- 
ate themselves with Film But they can surely (Jbene) be ewsociated with 
the Paschal Mystery by Christ himself in an invisible way." One will 
notice that the same verb (consociare) is used here and in the previous 
para to describe the link of "people of good will" and of "Christians" to 
the Paschal Mystery. 

The text therefore does not speak of a conscious or semiconscious 
adherence to Christ of people outside the Church. It affirms that in his 
Paschal Mystery Christ himself covers the whole universe of faith. It is 
not an affirmation about the nature of human faith but about the univer- 
sal scope of God's action in Christ. It sees the mystery from the perspec- 
tive of the cross. 

A rejected emendation gives us the mind of those who prepared the 
final text proclaimed in GS 22. Some Bishop had asked for a change of 
the word Mystery to a less biblical, more secular word (realitas, conditio), 
to make the text more understandable to non-Christians. The Commis- 
sion rejects the idea because "the whole number is 'typically Christian'." 
This means that the possibility for all peoples to be associated with the 
Paschal Mystery is a Christian perception of how grace works in thb 
world of the Incarnation, redeemed by Christ. It is not a theology offered 
for the consideration and/or approval of those who do not share the 
Christian faith. Of course, this does not mean that pwople of other faiths 
may not through this text understand better how Christians see them in 
their faith. But to appreciate such understanding they will need to per- 
ceive the whole Christian Weltanschauung. 

But what really is the Paschal Mystery? 

Before we close these lines let us recall what Vatican II understands 
by the Paschal Mystery. This is not the place to make a study of all the 
documents where the words or the idea come. 1 restrict myself to GS 22. 
The Paschal Mystery is not the mere fact that pec^le have to pass through 
suffering in the course of this life, or that suffering leads mysteriously to 
salvation. The thought of the Council goes deeper. 

No. 22 begins by presenting Christ, the "newest" or the "last" Man 
(novisimus Adam) as revealing the mystery of the Father and of the 
Father's love. The next paragraph explains this in terms of the Incarna- 
tion wherein God's Son, fully human, somehow unites himself to every 
human being. The deepest tmderstanding of the Paschal Mystery comes 
in the following para with the reference to the death of the Innocent 
Lamb (sacrificial connotations) around the quotatiem of the text of Gal 
2:22: "He loved me and gave himself for me." The Passiem is therefore a 
mystery of love, the very revelatitm of the love of the Father. It is 
therefore also a saving event - liberation from sin, reconciliation from 
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God, restoration of life, a call to follow Christ's footsteps so that life and 
death acquire a new meaning. 

The Cfiristian's conformity with the Paschal Mystery derives from 
the gift of the Spirit of Christ whereby we are empowered to fulfil the 
new law of love. This Spirit of love is at the heart of the Paschal Mystery, 
not just the brute facts of suffering and glory. This Spirit is the source of 
Life, but this Life that is operative in the struggle for justice; "No doubt, a 
Christian is in duty boimd to fight against evil at the cost of many 
tribulations, and even to undergo death; but associated with the Paschal 
Mystery, and patterned (configuratus) on the dying Christ, he or she will 
go forward to the resurrection (cf. Phil 3:i0, Ro 8:17), strong with the 
strength that come from hope." Love, Spirit, Fi^t, Hope: these are at the 
heart of the Paschal Mystery which the Holy ^irit opens to all p>eoples. 
That is why the Constitution ends by calling on Christians to recognise 
Christ in all our brothers and sisters and to love them effectively in word 
and deed, thus bearing witness and sharing with others the Truth - and 
the Truth is "the Mystery of the Father's love" (mysterium amoris Patris 
caelestis) (GS 93). 

If we ask how the people who do not know Christ can be associated 
with the Paschal Mystery, the Council's first answer is simply "in a 
manner known to God alone." But from a study of its understanding of 
the Paschal Mystery it seems clear that such association takes place 
through the experience of a "death" which people go through in a life 
struggle agairtst injustice (malum) undertaken in the spirit of love, after 
the pattern of Christ's. Thus the New Testament understanding of love 
m our world is that love takes the form a struggle for justice, even unto 
suffering and death. This is the kind of love which reflects the love of the 
Fither and to which all peoples are called by the Spirit. 

This understanding of the Paschal Mystery is spelt out later in the 
Constitution itself in a remarkable meditation on human activity which 
was entitled; "The Human Activity Brought to Perfection in the Paschal 
Mystery." Says the Council: 

For the Word of God, through whom all things were made, ... 
reveals to us that "God is Love" (1 Jn 4:8) and teaches us at the same 
time that the basic law of human perfection and hence of the trans- 
formation of the world, is the new commandment of love. To those 
therefore, who believe in God's love he brings the certainty that the 
way of love lies open to all, and that the efforts nude to build up a 
universal brotherhood /sisterhood are not wasted. He also warns us 
that this love is not to be reserved only for big occasions but must be 
practised chiefly in the ordinary circumstances of life. When accept- 
ing to die for all of tis sinners, he taught us by example that toe must 
carry the cross which the flesh and the world put on the shoulders of those 
who follow the way of peace and justia. Con^tuted Lord by his resur- 
rection and having been given all power in heaven and on earth, 
Christ is at work in the hearts of all through his Spirit. He not only 
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■rouses in them a desire for life to come, but by diis very fact he 
animates, purl6es and strengthens those noble aspirations by which 
the human family strives to make its own life more human and 
render the whole earth' subservient to this goal (GS 38). 

It is ttius the spirit of love inspiring the struggle for justice that forms the 
link with the Paschal Myste^ for all people of go^ will. Including of 
course Christians who have a conscious faith in the saving power of the 
death and resurrection of Christ. 

In conclusion I just want to point out that the uiuversal possibility of 
being associated with the Paschal Mystery is not a casual, unieflected 
affirmation of the Council. It is not a mere affirmation of the universality 
of God's grace but an affirmation that all historicals struggles for good- 
ness and justice are linked and united in the Paschal Mystery of Jesus 
Christ. Ti^ is a belief that grew with tite growth of the Council and was 
consciously aitd carefully articulated. The actuality of such a relation 
depends not m die Church but on the Spirit who transforms humanity 
and on the faith of people who respond to God's call in whatever form it 
comes in their concrete religion and life situation, a call ever to struggle 
for justice - in hope. 

G- GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

I Believe in Jesus Christ, His Only Son, Our Lord 

Faith in God we share with all believers in the human family. Faith 
in Jesus Christ binds all Christians together. Does it separate us from 
people of other religions? This is a misunderstanding, whidi to a great 
extent is our own fault if we define Christ in contrast to other religions. 
There is but one God who from the dawn of our history was close to all 
people in love, drawing us to commiuiion in his divine life (DV 2; LG 2). 
Jesus is Son of God. He is with us for one purpose: to reveal God, die cme 
Fadier of all. He was not sent to narrow down God's universal saving 
love to a single community but to reveal God's saving love to die whole 
human family. It has been said pointedly: he did not become a Christian, 
he became man. He was a Jew lind committed his message to disciples of 
his own nation, not however to make diem a Jewish sect but in a minion 
to the world. So the Church is "sign and sacrament" of our "union with 
God and the community of all peoples" (LG 1), a centre of universal 
human solidarity. Hence throu^ our faith in Jesus Christ we are bound 
more Intimately to the entire human fsmily, to share with aU Good News 
of God's saving love. 
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How did the disciples come to faith in Jesus Christ? 

They had to travel an arduous road- From the begiiming they had 
abasictrust in him. Jesus had called them from their fisher boats: "Come, 
follow me" (Mk 1:17). He does not invite them to join a movement or to 
work for a prefect. He binds them to his person; th^ must come to know 
him. But the progress is slow. Mark tells us how, after having seen many 
signs, having witnessed thousands of people fed with a few loaves, they 
still get worried when one day on crossing the lake they realize that their 
provisions are not sufficient. Jesus is distressed: "You have eyes but you 
don't see? You don't understand as yet? Are your minds so dull?" (cf. 
Mk 8:17-21). 

A breakthrough came with Peter's confession: "You are the Messi- 
ah" (Mk 8:29). They recogiuze him not only as one of the prophets but as 
the one who brings Israel's history of ful^ment and inaugurates God's 
final reign. Peter's confession is decisive but still very far from our 
Creed. The next step would be to drop their expectations of a trium- 
phant, victorious Messiah (which they shared with most Jews of the 
time). The three times Jesus tried to explain to them that he has to suffer, 
he utterly failed. S<i they were not prepared for the passion. When it 
really happened and they saw Jesus without resistance handing himself 
over to the soldiers they were ail scattered. Their trust and iiutial faith 
was not sufficient. 

The Risen Lord gathers them again. Now only Jesus can lead them to 
the next step; Luke tells us how "he opened their mind to understand the 
Scriptures., that it was necessary for the Messiah to suffer and to rise 
from the dead" (Lk 2:45). Only after Easter is the faith in Jesus Christ, as 
we confess it in the Creed, bom in their hearts. 'They come to recognize 
Jesus as the "Son of God." 


What is "dhnne sonship"? 

In the early Christian community the title "Stm of God" was given to 
Jesus in corme^on with the Resurrection. In the ancient formula of the 
Creed, placed by Paul at the beginning of the epistle to the Romans, we 
read; "(Jesus) descended firom David according to the flesh and was 
designated Son of God according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead" (Rom 1:2). Psalm 2 contains the ancient idea that a 
king became son of God through his enthronement. In his address to the 
Antiochenes Paul applies the psalm to Jesus' resurrection: God has ful- 
filled the promise of our salvation "by raising Jesus as it has been written 
in the second psalm: You are my son, today I have begotten you" (Acts 
13: 33). 

So the resurrection was seen as the full revelation of Jesus' unique 
relationship with God. It is file c«ttral topic of Paul's proclamation. But 
what is revealed on Easter is true alre^y durir^ Jesus' earthly life. 
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When Mark writes the first Gospel he gives it the title: "The beginning of 
the gospel of Jestis Christ, the Son of G^" (Mk 1:1). He then narrates the 
solemn declaration from heaven at Jesus' baptism: "You are my beloved 
Son, with you 1 and well pleased"(Mk 1:11). 

John places the divine sonship of Jesus in a tpuch wider context and 
shows its origin in the divine mystery. Jesus is Son of God not only in the 
earthly life but from the very beginning. In the prologue he speaks of the 
"Logos," the Word, God's creative wisdom: "In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, the Word was God"(Jn 1:1)- It is the 
pattern of all creation; "All things were made in him.. .He is the true light 
that gives light to every one who comes into the world," Finally, in Jesus 
"the word was made flesh and dwelt among us"(Jn 1:9-14). 

Thus in his earthly life Jesus lives his divine sonship as man, a son of 
his nation, member of our human family, a truly human life with all its 
wonders and puzzles, hours of fulfilment, struggles, pain, defeat and 
death. His whole life is revelation. In Jesus God tells us not only what 
God is but also what we are, what it means to live a human life as 
children of God in union with the Father. 

Thus the understanding of Jesus Christ has grown in the early 
Christian community; it continues to grow also in the following centu- 
ries. Christology develops in the young Church as it defends its faith 
against misunderstandings, through clarifications in the early Councils 
and the ever deeper penetration of the mystery of Christ in meditation 
and worship. The growth must conHnue also today because the fullness 
of God's revelation in his Son has new significance in every stage of 
human history. 

It would, however, be a serious misunderstanding of this growth if 
it was considered as a subsequent exaltation and divinization of the 
earthly Jesus. Christology is not an addition to the Gospels but the 
unfolding of what is there from the beginning, just as a tree is not an 
addition to the seedling but its full manifestation. Whatever is taught 
about Jesus after Easter by the Apostles or the Christian communities 
must be checked as contaii^, implicitly at least, in Jesus' earthly life and 
work; it has been later spelled out gradually in explicit language. The 
core of all Christology is the person of Jesus: him we must encounter and 
follow, in him we have life. 

What does faith in Jesus Christ mean to us -to our world? 

In the past our theology, and also our faith formation through the 
catechisms, was primarily concerned with the doctrinal clarification of 
the mystery of the incarnation: How can we conceive of God's eternal 
Son becoming man? Today we seem to be concerned more with the 
practical question how his message of human dignity and freedom and 
of social solidarity can be realized in our society. We may turn oirce more 
to John's Gospel and ask the evangelist, who made Jesus' diviire sonship 
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his central tfteine: what was Jesus' own concern when he invited the 
Apostles, all people, to faith in him? 

The concise answer to this question is contained in Jesus answer to 
Nicodemus: "God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal life" (Jn 
3:16). Jesus reveals God's saving love for all people. By responding to 
this love through faith in Jesus Christ we share in the life of God which 
knows no death. 

What the "eternal life" pronused by Jesus means is spelled out 
throughout John's Gospel. In truly biblical tradition it does not take tis 
out of actual life with its earthly needs. Jtoiis neither preaches not prac- 
tices any otherworldly spirituality. He is close to the people, he feels 
responsible for them. Chapter six, in which the call to eternal life is 
unfolded, begins with the feeding of the people. 

But the concern for the earthly life must not replace the ultimate 
human destiny. When the {>eople, who had enjoyed the food distributed 
by the disciples, look for Jesus again in Capernaum Jesus tells them: 
"You seek me... because you had your fill with loaves. Do not labour for 
the food that perishes but for the food that endures for eternal Iife"(6:27). 
They think of it in terms of their tradition and ask: "What must we do to 
do the works of God?" This the question which blocked their access to 
God - also our access to God. They conceived their life, even their 
relation to God, as something they had to achieve through their own 
efforts. The Pharisees of Jesus time were ready to give anything to God: 
hours of prayer, days of fasting gifts to the temple and to the poor; but 
they were unable to give themselves. This is our problem also: we seek 
fur true life in a different way; we search for the fulfflment of our 
personality. It is difficult for us to accept the basic truth that real life is 
God's gift which will not be achieved by the fulfilment of our ego in 
whatever form we search for it but by opening our intimate self before 
God in faith, to be filled with His life. This is faith; to give up the firm 
stand on our self-reliance, on resources, plans, human support; and to 
entrust our being our destiny, to God. This is Jesus' answer "It is the 
will of my Farther that everyone who sees the Son and believes in him 
should have eternal life" (6:40). 

Eternal life is union with God. Jesus leads us to the Father. It is the 
final assurance which he gives the disciples: "I am going to prepare a 
place for you., jo that you will be where I am." He himself is the Way, 
the Truth, the Life: "If you had known me you would have known t^ 
Farther also." Here Philip asks the question which comes from the depth 
of every heart: "Show us d\e Father, that is enough for us." This had been 
the very meanmg of Jesus' mission; "Have I been with you so long and 
yet you do not know me, Philip? He who has seen me has seen the 
Father"(14:l-9). Not through doctrinal instruction had Jesus guided them 
to the Father, but through his presence, in daily contact. In the atmo- 
sphere of peace and trust which comes frmn God. Jesus, Son of God, 
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^ to his Father, to eternal life, it is the mission of the Church at alt 
, also today, to lead people to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
ugh him the Father. 

t 

■’ can this mission be fulfilled? 

In the fulfilment of this task we must avoid two dangers; first, to 
a memorized formula for the truth. Catechism questions and an- 
*8 may be correct but they do not express the complexity and rich- 
of the Good News. It is as amazing experience, at times, to hear 
ly educated people of prof^ional competence to speak about their 
stian faith in the language of the primary school. Their faith is not 
k 1 to the actual world. Faith formation is an ongoing need through- 
ife. 

The second danger consists in separating faith form actual living, 
rch and one's profession are secluded compartments. Faith in Jesus 
ins intellectual, has not become a transforming commitment. Chris- 
life must be authentic, personal, related to actual situations and 
tlems; it must be lived in solidarity with the world, especiaUy with 
earching and suffering people. The disciples have grown in faith by 
living contact with Jesus. 

Cardinal Meisner of Cologne speaks of his experience with people 
astern Germany who for decades had lived in a climate of atheism 
no religious guidance. Coming to him with the desire to become 
stians again, they ask for a book of instruction. He tells them: In this 
tion no book will help you. We must find a good Christian family 
:h welcomes you; you will go with them to Church, pray with them 
celebrate fiw feasts; you will speak to them about your questions; if 
lible take a holiday with them. You will see their style of life and 
irve their way of thinking. Then, after a year, you can take up a good 
.. Faith cannot be taught, it must be shared. 


J. NEUNER, S.J. 
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Swotd of the Spirit. An Activist's 
Understanding of the Bible. By Dhyan- 
chand Cami. Geneva; WCC Publications, 
1992. Pp. xvii-73. $ 5.95. ISBN 2-8254- 
1046-2. 

The author is a staff member of 
the Tamilnadu Theological Seminary, 
Madurai, India. Intended mainly for 
Christians cummitted to workmg for a 
just society, the book seeks to provide 
a theological base and a hermeneutical 
perspectu’e that will uphold their con- 
victions through a fresh reading of the 
Bible. 

In the Introduction the author 
states that "the Bible's testimony to 
Cod 's consuming passion for fustioe and 
to the good news preached to the poor 
by the Son of Cod is radically different 
from what we have traditionally un- 
derstood of God and the Gospel. This 
is the point of the book. Hence its 
title,SK>erd of the Spirit'’ (p. xvl), Unless 
we have a proper perception of the Bi- 
ble and the nature of its witness, our 
understanding of the Bible and conse- 
quently of Cod can become one-sided, 
confusing and even oppressive. 

The hve sections that follow af- 
firm that "the authentic voice of the Bi- 
ble as the dissentirtg voice ... exposes 
the inherent wickedness of much of con- 
temporary culture, religion, socio-eco- 
nomic structures and of the current po- 
litical powers" (p. xvii). 

The first section titled "Dissent as 
a Key to Bible Interpretation" is a brief 
survey of the Old Testament. It illus- 
trates how the Bible transcends culture 
even though it is a product of a partic- 
ular cultural milieu. The author invites 
us to a liberative understanding of God, 
power and authority, human religiosi- 
ty, -wealth and poverty. 

In the seo^ section, "Jesus as Dis- 
senter," the author draws our attention 
to the view of some scholars that "we 
cannot be absolutely certain about any- 
thing said about Jesus in the New Tes- 


tament" (p. 31) and the excessive pre- 
occupation on Bie part of the Churdi 
with regard to certain doctrinal aspects 
of Christology. These, Carr argues, have 
prevented us from talcing Jesus seriously 
as a historical person. He also shows 
how Jesus in his time and his society 
emerged as a ciissenter. 'TheSonofMan' 
and the 'servant consciousness' of Jesus 
get special treatment in this section. 

The third section, "Jesus in the Gos- 
pel," depicts how each of the Gospel 
writer pierceives Jesus and presents him 
to the readers. The Gospel of Mark, ac- 
cording to Carr, is "a theology of the 
power of powerlessneas" (p. 40). Only 
when Jesus died on the cross in a situa- 
tion of despair and helplessness did the 
Centurion - a gentile - recognize Jesus 
as the Son of Cod. 

The Gospel accordittg to Matthew 
presents Jesus as one who is concerned 
about the "lost sheep of Israel." The 
Galileans, the tax-collectors, the wom- 
en, the poor, the handicapped, the lep- 
ers, etc., belong to this group. Hence 
the Gospel of Matthew can be called 
"The gospel of the poor" (p. 45). 

Both the Lucan Gospel and Acts 
stress the fact that "Luke's distinctive 
contribution Im in B\e spirit of recon- 
ciliation and harmony tlut marks his 
account of Jesus" (p. 51). Luke "tries to 
walk the ruirrow path of peace" (p. 53) 
with regard to Jewish-Gentile relation- 
ship and Church-State relationship. 
However, the peace which Luke pre- 
sents as a gift broiigjit to us by Jesus is 
peace with justice. 

The Gospel of John Is the story of 
the Son of Man lifted up on the cross 
and drawing all people to himself. The 
author argues that in the Gospel of John 
"the gathering together of all people 
must be seen, not with reference m the 
historical cross of Jesus tally, but ss hap- 
pening everywhm, whenever people 
are gathered fat solidarity around th^ 
who suffer uiquSlly ss a result of tUe 
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continuing con^iracy led by the pow* 
er of culture, religion and politica. Such 
solidarity denouitces the prince of the 
world" (p. 58), 

The fourth section, titled ‘^^auland 
the Gospel of Freedom," is an attempt 
to situate Paul’s writings in dieir prop- 
er context. It may appear to us that 
Paul affirms the existing socio-political 
and cultural values and practices which 
are oppressive. However, it would have 
been counter-productive, argues the 
author, and hence imprudent on Paul's 
part had he openly exposed the prac- 
tices like slavery, the absolute authori- 
ty of the State, the inferior status of 
women in society, etc. In fact Paul spoke 
of equality of men and women (Gat 
3:28), against slavery (1 Cor 7:23) and 
looked forward to foe day when all pow- 
ers would be brought under foe con- 
trol of Christ (1 Cor 15:24). 

In the last section "Faith, Action 
and Hope" the author points out that 
"foe New Testament writers have more 
or less the same understanding of the 
Lordship of Jesus the Christ. For them 
Christ is the Lord of all areas of life, 
political, social, religious and personal. 
The traditioiuil way of allotting the so- 
called spiritual jmd eternal dimensions 
of life to Christ and treating foe secular 
and the cultural realms as if they are 
autonomous is not acceptable to foe New 
Testament" (p. 69). Hence we cannot 
be genuinely Christian if we ignore the 
justice dimension of the NT whufo calls 
us for action to establish justice and to 
condemn all kinds of oppression prev- 
alent in the world. Su^ involvement, 
foe author rightly affirms, is not possi- 
ble without ^ferlng and failures. It is 
precisely in this situation that we live 
our faith in the hope of resurrection. 

Dr Carr has a lucid style. The book 
keeps our interest with a number of 
descriptive village scenes, stories, an- 
ecdotes arid reflections. His encounter 
with ordinary people also catches our 
attention. 

The aufoor's approaifo to the Old 
Testament and the Testament has 


been deliberately selective and not com- 
prehensive. Though limited, Swant of 
Ihe Spirit provides a theological base 
and a hermeneutical perspective on the 
ffible to work for a just society. His 
concern throughout the book has been 
to take note of the inner dialectic with- 
in Scripture. And he has achieved this 
goal 

F.J. JOSEPH 

God of Justice. A Hermeneutic of 
Psalms 1-72. By A. Paul Domink:, S.j. 
Bonfoay: St Paul Publications, 1992. Pp. 
219. Rs 62. ISBN 81-7109-156-3. 

It is Paul Dominic's conviction in 
Cod of Justice that "justice is not just a 
matter of feverish activity; it can be ... a 
quiet business or exercise of expectant 
and therefore effective prayer" (p. 214). 
The book attempts to foow how those 
who suffer unjustly and also those who 
suffer because they seek justice can vi- 
brate with and pray the psalms. 

The author takes up, one by one, 
foe first seventy-two psalms which form 
foe first two books of the psalter and 
comments on them from the perspec- 
tive of (divine) justice. The book de- 
votes on an average three pages to each 
psalm. 

^ The explarutions given to a large 
number of psahru have a monotone ring. 
The reason ran be partly attributed to 
foe nature of foe psalms themselves. 
The author re-creates the setting of foe 
psahn. The psalmist is a person who 
suffers intensely. The sufferittg can be 
because of any of a number of factors - 
bodily afflictiona, deceitful betrayal by 
fooae he foought were his friends, iii- 
sulta aiKl criticisms of rtei^foouis, threat 
horn enemies, false accusators, etc. In 
sud) a painful situation foe only refuge 
of the psalmist is God. God is just and 
he shows his justice in defending foe 
cause of the vidims of iiqustice. He pro- 
tects foe poor, the helpless, and the 
abandon^. This has been the past ex- 
perience of the psalmist and his com- 
munity of folth. So he can trust in God, 
hope that God will definitetv intervene 
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to save, in this certainty pray for jus- 
tice, and in anticipation even thank God. 
The book urges U8 also to have the same 
hope and faith in God's justice and pray 
for it. 

The author is concerned with the 
issues of social justice. But the theme is 
not well-integrated into dte study. Ex- 
cept in the case of a few beautiful ex- 
ceptions (f.i., pss. 50,51,68) he explains 
lustice in individual terms and then ex- 
tends its scope to include its commu- 
nitarian dimension. 

The bimk give.s numerous appli- 
cations. But sadly most of these exam- 
ples amoem "consecrated people." They 
are religious people-priests, bishops, 
brothers, sisters, and seminarians - who 
suffer injustice at the hand.s of others 
or infiict pain on others. Seldom doe.s 
the author get out of presbyteries and 
seminaries, convents and monasteries 
when It comes to giving illustrative ex- 
amples. But (hen the bwk is dedicated 
to those who are suffering injustice at 
(he hands of their own companions in 
religion who are too many to name. 
They will find comfort from the book 
which encourages them to keep on pray- 
ing for justice. Paul Dominic is really 
scathing when it comes to criticising 
the unjust acts and attitudes of leaders 
and superiors in the Church, 

Saint Paul Publications presents the 
book in an attractive form. But the claim 
»'t the bcHik - on the back cover - that it 
IS going to disturb the reader is a sort 
of exaggeration. It is true that you can- 
not pray the psalms and at the same 
time be insensitive to the situations of 
injustice and exploitation. But it is not 
becau.se of any property of the book. It 
IS true because the psalms are the Word 
of Gi>d that cuts like a double-edged 
sword. 

Poulose MANGAI, S.J. 

If Only You Recognized God's 
Gift. John's Gospel as an Illustration 
of Theological Reflection. By Robert L. 
KtNAST. Grand Rapids: Wm.B. Eerdman, 
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1993. Pp. xiv-121. $ 9.90. ISBN 0-8028- 
0673-2. 

Theological Reflection (TR) as a 
learning process in pastoral formation 
is a relatively new development in sem- 
inary training. Along with formal aca- 
demic courses in theology students en- 
gage in different kinds of pastonlly rel- 
evant ministries outside the seminary. 
They meet together periodically in small 
groups - usually according to the type 
of ministry - and theologically reflect 
on their experience under the expert 
guidance of a member of the faculty. 

It is assumed that God is present 
and active in e\'ery ministerial experi- 
ence (and for that matter, in all events 
of life) and the student ministers seek 
to discover that presence through faith 
reflection on the experience. Cod re- 
veals himself to them at times in unex- 
pected situations and in surprisingly 
new ways. The theological discoveries 
may have serious implications for their 
further choices and praxis in the minis- 
try. TR and the God-experience deepen 
faith, strengthen discipleship and shape 
ministerial choices. 

The concern of If Only You Recog- 
nized Cod's Gift is this new "discipline" 
of TR. The title comes from the story of 
the Samaritan woman at the well of 
Jacob On 3:10). An original contribu- 
tion to TR in pastoral training, the book 
analyses the different episodes of the 
fourth gospel and shows how each of 
them serves as an illustration of the 
exercise of TR. In this way the author 
reviews almost the whole of the gos- 
pel, though not in the order in foe gos- 
pel, with foe eye of a practitioner in 
TR, Only a person with such long ex- 
perience in foe field as Kinast's will be 
able to read the gospel in this manner. 
In the episodes the author discovers 
patterns and guiding principles, and 
cumulatively develops a model for TR. 

The flrat chapter explains foe mean- 
ing of TR and its origin in foe context 
of two movements - Clinical Pastoral 
Education in the United States and the 
Liberation Theology movement in Lat- 
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in America - which influenced its de- 
velopment. The succeeding chapters 
deal wifli the goal, obstacles, methods, 
orientations and dynamism trfTR. Each 
chapter is based on one nr more epi- 
sodes of the gospei. Using each epi- 
sode as an illustration, flte author ex- 
plalns what normally happens and what 
ought ideally to happen in the exercise 
of TR. The summary given at the end 
of every chapter (except the first) pools 
together the insights derived from the 
analysis. 

As they reach the last page of the 
book readers will discover that the au- 
thor has been actually engaging them 
in TR. Those who are accu.stomed to 
the activity will find that the book has 
enhanced their facility of doing TR. The 
book will help us to rWlect on our ordi- 
nary life from a faith perspective and 
thus to make well-discerned choices for 
rtie future. The book corrects our mis- 
conceptions about theological knowl- 
edge, questions our superfldat ways of 
doing TR, exposes our fa^des, invites 
us to deeper commitments, and de- 
mands of us more imaginative ministe- 
nal praxis. Besides students and pro- 
fessors of theology, all those who are 
involved in pastoral ministries and in 
communicating the faith - priests, reli- 
gious, catechists, lay leaders, parents - 
will benefit from the insights of this 
book, written in a'simple style and or- 
dinary language. 

Pouloae M ANGAI, S.J. 

Allowing the Creator to Deal with 
the Creature. An Approadi to the Spir- 
itual Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola. 
By William A. Barry, S.J. New York/ 
Mahwatu Paulist Pr^, 1994. Pp. iv- 
127. $ 6.95. ISBN 0-8091-3465-9. 

I find it difficuh to review this book 
when almost all of its contents have 
been pre-published in different maga- 
zines and studies, as flte author him- 
self admits in his acknowledgements. 
This Yvill probably explain flw repeti- 
tion of ideas, words and segments 


throughout the book, together with the 
various 'she's" and "Iter's" sprinked 
liberally which an older man like my- 
self mi^t find jarring, as we are accus- 
tomed to "Man, he and him," which 
we considered as "inclusive" words that 
referred'to persons of both sexes. Bar- 
ring these insignificant details, 1 believe 
readers will find themselves captivat- 
ed and enlightened by every chapter of 
the book (1 1 in all), though they might 
catch themselves (like myself!) "yawn- 
ing through" ch. 4 (Jhe Prindj^ and 
FoundaUon), the only piece of un-pre- 
published material in the book. 

I was particularly impressed with 
ch.l in which the author shows his own 
way of giving a directed retreat and 
chs. 2 and 3 where he explains "de- 
sires" or the “id quod volo" of Ignatius. 

As I have said, the author has 
brought together various and valuable 
writings (possibly polished) which a 
reader would not have been able to track 
down and reli.sh, had he merely given 
references to the various journals in 
which the matter could have been found. 
So, we certainly owe him a vote of 
thanks. 

A point in the Preface that struck 
me was his reference to the fact that 
Directed Retreats and one-to-one "ex- 
periences" were realised to be the 
Igiutian way of giving retreats in 1965, 
after Vatican II. However, this was the 
lime when Jesuit numbers began to 
dwiiulle, and yet we now require 2, 3 
or even 4 people to give a retreat which 
formerly one would have given alone 
- perhaps, not with as much depth, but 
it would have left others free to do oth- 
er work that might also be part of oiir 
Jesuit charism. But, perhaps, I am only 
a “laudator lemporis acti" . .. 

Richard A. EXTROSS, S.J. 

Religiout Life. Within a Christian Vi- 
aion of Reality. By Joseph Mattam, S.J. 
Anand: Gujarat ^hitVR Prakash, 1994. 
Pp. xvi-124. Rs 35. 

This book is very useful to all reli- 
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gious and particularly to religious 
formators. Making good use of hU own 
experience of teaching theology, coun- 
selling, directing retreats and conduct- 
ing seminars, the author brings out a 
new understanding of religious life with- 
in a wider context of a Christian vision 
and jesus' vision of society. His theo- 
logical reflections, often supported by 
biblical references, are substantiated 
with many examples, anecdotes and 
experiences of his own and others. His 
language is simple and lucid. 

This book is divided into two parts. 
The first part, which has two chapters, 
btH-omes the background for the sec- 
ond part. In the first chapter Mattam 
develops a theology of creation which 
IS the foundation for his Christian vi- 
,sion. This vision is based on Cod's love 
for His own creation and the obliga- 
tion not to subdue nature but to love 
the whole of creation as Cod loves it 
In the second chapter, the author deals 
with Jesus' vision <if society which is 
based on love that calls for a change of 
heart. The call is to establish a new pat- 
tern of relationship in soaety and to 
create a new just social order, as Jesus 
tried in his time.s to manifest the King- 
dom of God on earth. The author en- 
lightens the reader by sharing his re- 
flections on the Kingdom of God, jhe 
Ixird's prayer and the foot-washing. 

In the second part, Mattam brings 
out the basics of religious life such as 
vocation, the three vows, community 
life, prayer, consecration and mission. 
He stresses the uniqueness of the call 
to religious life but which is in no way 
.superior to married life, as was tradi- 
tionally affirmed. He also cautions 
formators to deal carefully with aspir- 
ants to religious life. 

The vows make a religious free to 
be fully committed to actuaUse the King- 
dom of God on earth. The author points 
out the risks involved in such a liberal 
understanding of the vows as it may 
hinder commitment. He explains that 
community life and prayer ate the es- 
sentials for a religious life in whidt one 


experiences dte love of God in a visible 
way. A religious is sent on a miaalon as 
Jesus was sent after his baptism. The 
mission today has to be a continuation 
of the mission of Jesus. So aexording to 
Mattam, a religious needs to be free, 
just, creative and open to the Spirit and 
reality in order to build Cod's King- 
dom here and now. 

V. AUGUSTINE 

The Lcttera and Inatnictiona of 
Francis Xavier. Translated and Intro- 
duced by M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1993. 
Pp. xxx-488. Rs 185 (pbk). 

The letters of Saint Francis Xavier 
are a valuable mine of information for 
historians, both secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal. They take the Church historians to 
the propagation of Christianity in In- 
dia and its very origin in the Far East. 
While they are surely rich source mate- 
rials for historical research, their great- 
er value is in the inspiration and mis- 
sionary zeal they have generated and 
continue to generate. For these letters 
are not primarily meant to supply in- 
formation: they are exhortations and 
instructions, challenges and admoni- 
tions, religious assignments and com- 
missions. 

The book contains all of Xavier's 
wntings that are available in originals 
or in copies. Altogether there are 138 
documents, mostly letters but also in- 
structions, prayers and catedtetkal oom- 
positions. Costelloe's translation is made 
from the critical edition of Xavier's let- 
ters in volumes LXVU and LXVm of 
Memumenta Hislprica Societatu ktu by 
George Schurhammer, S.J. and Joaeph 
Wicki, S.J 

Xavier's misaionaiy acttvltlei last- 
ed only for a decade. It was a period of 
incessant travels, braadilcas labour, and 
perilous undertakings. His numerous 
voyages took him to distant lands - 
Mozambique, India, Amboina, the Moid 
islanda, die Mohiccas, Japan, Stoig^wre, 
and the Island of Sanctan. From all t h as e 
places he wrote letters to his friends 
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and cmnpanions across the globe. Many 
of the letters gtve us abundant infor- 
mation - sometimes inaccurate - about 
the sodo-cultural, religious^ political and 
economic situations that prevailed in 
those places. Whether addressed to his 
superiors or to his subordinates, to his 
companions in Europe or in the East, 
to religious men or to secular priests, to 
the king of Portugal or to captains and 
governors, all his letters were ablaze 
with the love of Cod. 

At times Xavier wrote matter-of- 
factly but normally he reflected on his 
experiences as a man of hope and trust. 
When writing to companions strong in 
faith Xavier could be harsh and stem 
but to the weak he was all compassion 
and kindness. The holy desires and 
hopes of a zealous missionary perme- 
ate every letter he wrote. Those who 
are familiar with the Spiritual Exercises 
of Igttatius of Loyola will see in these 
letters a man perfectly moulded by the 
Exercises. Divine glory and the salva- 
tion of souls were all that he sought. 
Whether on sea or on land, Xavier 
laboured with tireless energy for Cod's 
Kingdom. The love of Christ and his 
Church spurred him on until at the age 
of forty-six he collapsed on the island 
of SarKian, off the Chinese coast, his 
great desire to preach Christ in China 
unfulfilled. Costelloe has very well cap- 
tured the original spirit of the trum Xavier 
and is able to retain it in his transla- 
tion. 

In his introduction Costelloe stud- 
ies the letters and instructions of Xavier 
from historical and literary perspectives. 
He locates each of the documents in its 
particular moment in the life of Xavier. 
Like the original edition, this transla- 
tion gives at the beginning of each let- 
ter a summary, and whenever neces- 
sary it also supplies the history of the 
document These features as well as the 
numberings in the text of the letters 
and the dettuled index facilitate an easy 
and intelligent reading of the book and 
it easy to refer to. 


Costelloe is already familiar to the 
readers for his masterly translation of 
Schuihammer's four-volume epic Francis 
Xavier, His Life, His Times. The present 
book is an extremely valuable addition 
to Xaverian literature in English. The 
book will be a source of inspiration and 
challenge for thousands of readers, pro- 
vided they are aware of d»e Eurocentric 
worldview and ecclesiocentrie soteriu- 
logy that controlled the sixteenth cen- 
tury European mind. Xavier was no ex- 
ception. 

Ponlose MANGAl, S.J. 

After Many Da)rs. Selected address- 
es, essays and poems. By Francisco 
Corkeia-Aponso. Published by Parma- 
nanda Divarkar (St Mary's, Mazagaon, 
Bombay). Distributed by GSP, Anand. 
Pp. xii-143. Rs 50. 

This is a birth centenary tribute to 
Professor Francisco Correia-Afonso, 
loved and admired by generations of 
students in various collies in western 
India who themselves are today most- 
ly advaiKcd in age. The ProfesMr was 
an extraordinary speaker who used his 
gifts of oratory, wisdom and wit not 
only in the lecture room but also in 
non-academic gatherings and through 
the radio. Many of his speeches gath- 
ered here were broadcast on various 
stations of AIR. This little volume col- 
lects 25 pieces of his, besides four po- 
ems translated from Portuguese. They 
deal with Education (including "The 
Lifter Side of Education"), Humour, 
The Art of Writing, The Art of Conver- 
sation, his tastes in reading, and pieces 
of Chesterton, G.B. Shaw, Tolstoy, 
Franklin, Tagore, Xavier, Loyola, 
Monica... 

Francisco was a Indian patriot who 
could not return to his home in Goa - 
he passed away a few months before 
the liberation of his native land. He aaw 
the role of India as a bridge between 
East and West. He was above all a deep- 
ly convinced Catholic who deli^t^ 
in Newman's Grammar of Assent, 
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D'Arcy's Nature of Belief. Noyes's The 
Unknm’n God, CVierterton's classics but 
above all Belloc's Path to Rome. The 
speeches collected here belong surely 
to a generation that has passed. But 
even the young today may enjoy the 
wit, the wisdom and the faith that 
breathes through his delightful poetry 
- whether in verse or not. We are grate- 
ful to the tamily of the Professor for 
having pre’*<'rv^ this heritage. After 
Alaiw Days i*; a revi.sed and enlarged 
I'dition ot Braid M/tui the Waters pub- 
h.shed twcntv-fiv'e years ago. Both ti- 
tles derive from the .same verse in the 
Bible, Qobalet (Erclesiaste.s) 11.1. 

G. GISPERT'SAUCH, SJ. 

Sociology 

Social Policy in India. Edited by K.K. 
Jai'ob. Udaipur. Himartshu Publications, 
1989. Pp x-150. Rs 160. ISBN81-85167- 
14-1. 

Social Development Perspectives. 
Edited by K.K. Jacob. Udaipur/New 
Delhi; Himanshu Publications, 1992. Pp. 
(viiO-Z-ll. R-s 275. ISBN 81-85167-49-4. 
Social Work Education in India. 
Edited by K.K. lAcnp. Delhi/Udaipur: 
Hiniarishu Publications, 1994. Pp. iv- 
244. Rs 325. ISBN 81-85167-84-2. 
Integrated Development Plan for 
India. Goal, Tools and Strategie.s. By 
Shanti Swarup Cltta. New Delhi; Con- 
cept Publishing House, 1992. Pp. 274. 

Rs 300. ISBN 81-7022-41 1-X. 
Psycho-social Aspects of Aging in 
India. By Paramteet Kaur Ohiluin. New 
Delhi: Concept Publuhing Company, 
1992. Pp. 3.58. Rs 400. ISBN 81-7022- 
426-8. 

Dynamics of Change in the Mod- 
ern Hindu Family. By Raghuvir 
SiNHA. New Delhi; Concept Publishing 
House, 1993. Pp. 288. Rs 345. ISBN 81- 
7022-448-9. 

Tribal Identity and Minority Sta- 
tus. The Kathkari Nomads in Transi- 
tion. By Rudolf C. Hbredia and Rahul 


Skivastava. New Delhi- Concept Pub 
lishing House, 1994. Pp. 157. Rs 225 
ISBN 81-7022-550-7. 

Technology and Social Transfor- 
mation. The Case of the Hiiakud Multi- 
Purpose Dam Project in Orissa. By 
Balgovtnd Baboo. New Delhi: Concept 
Publishing House, 1992. Pp. 168. Rs 135. 
ISBN 81-7D22-427-6. 

Rural Poverty in India. By B.C. 
Mehta. Nfew Delhi; Concept Publish- 
ing House, 1993. Pp. 200. Rs 250. ISBN 
-7022-4342-2. 

We have recently received a num- 
ber of books bearing on Indian scxiolo- 
gy which may be of interest to the read- 
ers of our Journal, specially to activists 
in social work who often find it diffi- 
cult to keep abreast of the ongoing the- 
oretical developments to the detriment 
of their efficiency. We ran only write a 
few notes on each book. 

Social Polio/ contains the papers 
presented at a seminar organised by 
the Association of Schools of Social Work 
m India. The topics studied are: Social 
Policy Perspectives (K.K. Jacob), Trends 
and Directions of Social Policy (P.D. 
Kulkami), Social Policy and Planning 
Process (V. Jagannadham), Social Plan- 
ning and sixial Policy (G.L. Shukla), 
Soaal Policy and Social Work Educa- 
tion (Shankar Pathak), Formulation and 
Implementation of Social Policy (RR 
Singh), Review of Social Policy Cours- 
es (Rajcshwar Prasad), Intervention in 
Social Welfare Policy (C.P. Goyal), So- 
cial Policy through Field Work 
(Saraswati Shastri) and Main Trends and 
Future Needs (K.K. Jacob). 

Social Development deals with the 
delicate problem of harmorusing devel- 
opment perspectives with preventive 
and rem^ial perspectives, and with the 
process of political consctentization. The 
book reprints seven papers published 
earlier in a special issue of the Rajasthan 
fourttal of Social Work and ten addition- 
al essays. Because of the general pover- 
ty of material on the theme of develop- 
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mertl perspectives, the seventeen esssjrs 
will be appreciated. They are divided 
jnto three sections; The Concept of Social 
Development (articles by P.D. Kulkami, 
Yvon Antbroise, V.S. D'Souza, M.S. 
Core, J.F. Jones with R.S. Paitdey, A.B. 
Bc'se, R.N. Vasist); Manpower for Social 
Development (M.C. Nsnavatty, P.D. 
Kulkami, P.K. Sahoo, M.A. Brenden with 
Nancy Hooynian, N. Mukherjee) and 
Social Work and Social Development (K.K. 
Jacob, A.C. Almanzor, V.D. Mehta, V.D. 
Mehta with G. Pandey, and C. 
AskercHith). There is also a use/ul bibli- 
ography of books and articles on the 
topic. 

Social Work Education contains 25 
papers presented at the 1990 Seminar 
on "Five Decades of Social Work Edu- 
cation in India; Retrospect and Pros- 
pect " They are divided into five sec- 
tions; 1. New Directions of SW; 2. Pat- 
terns and Trends in Curricula; 3. 
Strengthening SW Teaching; 4. Inputs 
in Research and Development; 5. New 
Perspectives in Field Work. Not only 
sociologists but also people involved 
in formation for social transformation, 
including those in theological colleges, 
should find much material for reflec- 
tions in these essays. 

Integrated Development is a kind of 
philosophy of economics by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Agra University. In dis- 
cussing the goals he stresses that de- 
velopment is not enough: one must aim 
to what he terms permanent happiness 
or anand. He thm refers to the basic 
values of Indian tradition (such as shoudt, 
or purity, ostcya or non-steaiing, dhi or 
knowledge related to matter, xndya or 
knowledge of the Soul, safya or truth, 
indriya-nigraha or brahmacarya, i.e., self- 
control, etc.). He believes in the general 
effectiveness of the yagyas (sacrifices) 
performed in North India between 1979 
and 1990 He states that of the thirteen 
yagyao performed during this time only 
one "failed." Among the "tools" for an 
integrated develi^ment die most im- 
portant is the family. Others are formal 
education, maaa media, rituals, festivals. 


arts, ....The strategies are explained from 
the social, potitkal and economic per- 
spectives. suggestion that develop- 
ment should be concentrated for a few 
years in some selected areas, and that 
after that these should be left to their 
fate and development efforts centred 
elsewhere, is not likely to be accepted. 
But the proposal of "district states," i.e., 
decentralisation, may provoke reflec- 
tion. The main concern of the book is 
to lead the aiuntry to integral human- 
ism called here samraeta, after the mod- 
el proposed by Deen Dayal Upadhyaya. 

Dhillon's book on Aging deals with 
a problem that affects modern society 
more than traditional cultures. It is not 
exactly a collective work like the first 
three. Miss Dhillon provides the frame- 
work and orientation of the book in 
Part I (Gerontology and TlieoreHcal 
Approaches to Aging) and the Conclu- 
sion including the "Pubbe View of the 
Aged and Aging." The other ten arti- 
cles in the body of the book are co- 
authored by her and her students, most- 
ly women. The book is nch in informa- 
tion and personal testimonies. Its bibli- 
ography runs through forty-four close- 
ly printed pages. A list of Old Age 
Homes in India is found in the appen- 
dix and may be useful although likely 
to be soon dated. This book offers rich 
material for people involved in the ser- 
vice of the older generations. 

The Hindu Family is a favourite topic 
for sociological research. Raghuvir 
Sinha's study focuses on the urban mid- 
dle-class family. The field-work was 
done in select^ areas of Bhopal and 
his sample of 222 families covers the 
four varnas; Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Kayasthas. They are clas- 
sified into joint families, what he calls 
small joint families, and individual (or 
nuclear) families. Over 53% of the sam- 
ples belong to the Brahmain varna. Af- 
ter studying the institutional set-up (spe- 
cially marriage and dowry) thebUly of 
tire researdr brings out in separate chap- 
ters role playing and role taking in the 
universal Hindu family, role expecta- 
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tions, obligations and their discharge 
in the urban Hindu family and role 
behaviour and role d 3 mamics in die same 
milieu. The sample does not find any 
direct correlation between inter^faith 
marriages and education, social status, 
economic standard or family type (p. 
85). Admittedly the sample is small ar^ 
the results need to be coordinated with 
other micro^urveys (there is a good 
bibliography) if one seeks for informa- 
tion which would be relevant for the 
whole of India. The nuclear family pro- 
vides greater scope for the expression 
of the wife's personabty (p. 275) but 
naturally it also resorts much more to 
creches {jhoolaghan). The basic values 
of the family are strongly held at least 
in principle by practically all the fami- 
lies surveyed. 

The Kathkaris or fCathodis are a 
small tribe in Western India concen- 
trated III the Raigad (formerly Colaba) 
distnet of Maharashtra, but reaching 
up even into Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
For many years the Church had been 
present in their lives with a conspicu- 
ous lack of success. Tribal Identity tries 
to go beyond Hie mete descriptive study 
of the tribals to a more profound anal- 
ysis so as to see how these tribals can 
preserve their identity in a fast chang- 
ing world so alien to their culture. Be- 
sides spelling out the fundamental ques- 
tions and the methodological dilemmas, 
the book offers a clear description of 
the study design and field work con- 
ducted among the tribals themselves. 
It also taps the work of the anthropolo- 
gists and missionaries, and in passing 
shows the weaknesses of the mission- 
ary enterprise among them. Beyond the 
specific study of one small tribe, the 
book is rich in its theoretical framework 
and general Hieory. In this sense it would 
be useful for deeper reflection on the 
reality of other tribes, although it would 
be a mistake to consider all tribes to be 
in the same situation as the Kathkaris. 
But for many tribals the problem of their 
identity and their minority status is cru- 
cial. A book well worth studying care- 


fully. 

The Narmada Badtoo Anddan has 
kept before the conscience of the na- 
tion the ambiguities and dangers in 
building great dams for irrigation and 
power generation. This gives special 
relevance to Baboo's work Technology 
and Social Tr an s f ormation. The purpose 
of the book is well explained by the 
pifolisher's blurb: ‘Hhis study pertains 
to the reconstruction of life by the 
ousteM of the Hirakud dam who un- 
derwent traumsHc changes in the 50s. 
It traces the genesis of the dam, the 
processes involved in its construction, 
the displacement and physical rehabil- 
itaKon of the population and the trials 
and tribulations and survival strategies 
of the population who settled in differ- 
ent types of localities. Since the Hirakud 
dam is 35 years old and most of its 
benefits are already visible, the lessons 
drawn from it mi^t be useful in the 
planning and construction of major ir- 
rigation projects in India. To that ex- 
tent the study would be useful to plan- 
ners and policy-makers, voluntary 
organisations, social scientists and the 
people at large who are likely to be 
affected in future due to the construc- 
tion of dams.' Forty-year-old Dr Baboo 
is already Professor and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Academic Staff College, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. The book is a r«ninder that be- 
yond the economic costs and gains of 
dam projects, there are also social costs. 

Rural Poverty is 'an exercise in un- 
derstanding the processes which gen- 
erate poverty in all its dimensions' - 
Blurb). The research discusses the mea- 
surements of poverty and then identi- 
ties the concrete areas in India where 
specific types of poverty prevail. Dr 
Mehta has written much on economics 
and on rural conditions, specially in 
Rajasthan. He is the Chief Editor of the 
Rajasthan Economic Journal, ^lecialists 
will have to assess the accuracy of the 
data, technically presented and the va- 
lidity of the conduskma. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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Consecrated Secularity: Theologica 
Basis and Practical Implications 

Subhash ANAlsT 

Among the moet interesting and least undentocxj vocations in the Church are d* 
Secular Institutes. In this talk gix'en to the Sixth Asian Meeting of Secular Instituti 
and Lay Societies al St Pius X College. Bombay, in December 1W4, a Philosuph 
Professor of the Jnanadeep Vidyapeeth Pune 411014, stresses the secularity of tK 
vocation rooted in creation and the inramatiiin and in nature of the secular task i 
the Church. He also draws sonxe conclusions reg.xrding the spirituality of the Seculi 
Institutes, their work and the formation of their members. 

A lltriv me to begin tin a perst>nal note. For over fifteen years 
■^^have been associated with the Secular Institutes in India ii 
some way or other. I have alsti been in contact with members c 
some other Asian institutes. My overall impressicMn is that most c 
them have a long way to go before they fully realize their secularity 
both as individuals and as institutes. It is also my impression tha 
the vast majority of the people for whom or with whom they work 
and I am not blinking only of tiie theologically uneducated laity 
do not understand the specific mission of the Secular Institute:: 
This creates serious problems. At times attempts to move toward 
authentic secularity come as a threat to the members themselve 
because they joined their institutes with defective ideas. They thou^ 
it was a way of life for those wno wanted to be "nuns in saris,"* c 
for those who for some reason or the other did not or could not g 
married, but still wanted the warmth and security of family lift 
Such attempts are also disapproved, if not positively amdemnec 
by outsiders, specially those in authority. T^y believe that peopl 

'One founder, a bishop, expliatly say.« in his Constitution that he wanted h 
institute membeni to be "nuns in saris.” 
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wilt be lost if they try to be fully secular, or that the institutionalized 
ChurcJi will lose some good workers if the members of the Secular 
Institutes are allowed to serve in non-Church situations. 

Vet, if the Secular Institutes are to fulfil &»eir specific role in the 
Church, then it is imperative that they and Church leaders under- 
stand and appreciate the true meaning of their life. This is impor- 
tant for the members of the Secular Institute, because they can be 
truly happy in the Secular Institutes only by fully living their voca- 
tion there. This is also important for the S^ular Institutes as insti- 
tutes if they are to be "in today's Church as a beautiful springtime 
full of hope and promise."^ This is important for the Church at 
large, because through them the Church can hope to fulfil a task 
that is urgent and yet cannot be fulfilled by others. It was for this 
reast)n that Pope Pius XII saw "the hand of God in the emergence" 
(.It these in.stitutes * 

It must, however, be made clear that the emergence of Secular 
Institutes in our times is not the Church's effort to survive in a 
world that is hostile due to unhealthy forms of secularisation. The 
membt*rs of Secular Institutes need to understand the theological 
fcnitulatiotta for the call to consecrated secularity. Further, if they are 
to effectively fulfil their mission they need to realize and whole- 
hf.irt(.\1ly accept the full meaning of consecrated secularity. These 
w ill t)c the two concerns that I shall attend to in this presentation. 

A. Consecrated Secularity: Its Theological Basis 

C'rtuf.s CraiUoti- A Holy Temple 

The first hook of the Bible gives us a very picturesque account 
(if creation. God works for six days, gradually shaping his creation 
At the end of each day Cod examines the work of the day and finds 
it gcKtd. E\'en though He worked only six days, the sacred writer 
tells us sevtm times that God's work was gixid. In the Jewish 
undetsL'U'ding seven is a number of totality and perfecticm. The text 
tells us that C.( *d's creation is fully gtKxl. The sacred author wants to 
make sun.* we get this correct, and so the last time he emphasizes 
th(‘ fact b) saving that what G(xl made was very gtxKl (Gen 
1;4 lt).12-lK.2I.25.31).Toappre<nate the full power of this prcx:lama- 
tion, we need to keep in mind the fact that this text was finalized 

.iritin.il lU-ti-brando AN'liiNiem Ui the Intorn.ttiiin.il Confjresa of the Secular 
Insiittitr-s OJ'’ir Eii(;lish text in locular The Cyficial Dvcunwnis. Rome. CMIS, 

IWl j- IK' I li'n..elorlh as S/Of), 

.si( 'I.', 1-. 
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only after the exile of 586 B.C. While the Israelites were in a foreign 
land they were confixmted with another mythic explanation for the 
origin of this world. Ip the beginning there were two mighty pow- 
ers: one good, the other bad. After a fight the former killed the latter 
and out of his body fashicmed this oreaticm. Hence it is unclean. It is 
against this background that our text is composed. God is the 
sovereign Lord, and with great ease he creates this world, which 
reflects his own goodness and beauty. This means that the whole of 
creation is a sacrament and a temple, because it reveals God's 
loving presence and makes it possible for us to encounter him in 
faith. 

However this profound insight did not always shape the think- 
ing of foe Israelites. The experience of foe exodus from a hostile 
land and foe subsequent cmtralisation of the cult, with Jerusalem as 
the holy city and its temple as the only temple, led to a certain loss 
of vision. The distinction betwe^ sacred and profane, clean and 
unclean, entered their m^tality. The word 'profane' is the angli- 
cized versiOTi of foe Latin profimum which is formed by adding the 
prefix pro (in front of) to fiittum (sanctuary). The idea is foat the 
profane is in front of and therefore outside the sanctuary. Whatever 
is within foe sanctuary is holy or sacred, and all else is not. Thus 
very clear boundaries are set. We can see fois for example in Ps 
137:4, where the devotee wonders how he could sing the Lord's 
song in a foreign country! 

The mystery of foe incamaticar, God's second effort to create a 
beautiful world, reaffirms the original insight. When God descend- 
ed on a mountain to reveal hims^f to Moses, definite limits were 
set, arui no other person - under pain of death - could come in foe 
vicinity of foat place (Ex 19:12-13). Similarly, Moses pitched foe tent 
where he met God outside the residential area of the Israelites. To 
meet God he had to go away from his people, and foe people would 
stand at a distance and watch (Ex 33:7-8). In Jesus, God himself 
pitches his tent right in our midst (Jn 1:14).^ Hence to worship him 
we no longer need to go either to the Jerusalem temple on Mount 
Sion, nor to the Samaritan shrine on Mount Gerizim (Jn 4:20-24). 
When God's creation is fully restored there will be no temple left 
(Rev 21:22). 

Tiuo Poles of Cod's Creation: Religious and Secular 

While we cannot maintain the traditional distinction between 
sacred and profa ne, it is still meaningful and necessary to speak of 

John uses the Creek verb skenoo, which means (to pitch a tent - skew). 
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tht religidus and the secular. As persons we are open to transcen- 
dence. To use traditional language: we are created to know, love 
and serve God. This movenient towards trsmscendence, this love 
for God, can be lived as a conscious experience, explicitly affirming 
G<Ki as the primary goal. This conscious affirmation may be indi- 
vidual or communitarian, diiect or mediated through symbols. 
This is the realm of religion, (n all ancient traditions some people 
are a)nsiderfcd specially 'qualified' or 'empowered' to lead others 
in their religious life. But there are many other activities, e.g., agri- 
cuJtun*, art, social organisation, etc., which are not primarily or 
consciously dirt'cted towards Gtxi, but are for human welfare. This 
is the st:cular or the temporal sphere, and there are people who are 
experts in these matters. 

The secular sphere has its own autonomy. Explaining this the 
SectHid Vatican Council states; 

If by the auH)ni>my of earthly realities we mean that created things 
and societies themselves enjoy their own laws and values which 
must be gradually deciphered, put to use, and regulated by men, then 
it is entirely right to demand this autonomy. Such is not merely 
required by modem man, but harmonizes also with the will of the 
Creator. For by the very circumstance of their having been created, all 
things are endowed with their own .stability, truth, gtx>dness, proper 
law.i and order.' 

The Council first emphatically affirms the autonomy of the 
secular realm, and then tells us that this is not just a requirement of 
mcxiernity but in accordance with the will of God. The Council thus 
rejects abstilute autonomy for the secular. Such total auttwiomy is 
upheld by petrple who reject Gtxl's existence. For the Christian, the 
secular is not 'religious' but is sacred, precisely because it comes 
from God and will lead us to Gtxi. This will happen when our love 
!( »r C.(xl which is active within us, when our openness to transcen- 
ilt.'dce, which urges us on even without our being aware of it, 
shapes our activity. If the secular realm has a legitimate autonomy, 
then it follov-." that the experts in matters secular also have their 
own autonomy 

Let me explain this by giving an example. Mary love her hus- 
band deeply and she wants to express this in as many ways as she 
can. She does this directly and explicity through words or bodily 
intimacy or through symbols. In this she could be helped by psy- 

>The Church in the Mudern World (Caudiurrt el Spes), no. 36. English Translation: 
The ITocuments of Vatican U. Bixnbay: St Paul Publlicatiuns, 1966, p. 207. Henceforth 
as DVn. 
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chologists and sexologists. However she can also express her love 
indirectly or implicitly by making her house beautiful home for her 
husband. For this she, may receive some guidance from experts in 
cooking, interior decoration, etc. The psychologist and sexoli>gist 
ntay, but need not, be good cooks a^ interior decorators, llw 
experts in cooking and interior decoration may, but need not, know 
quite a bit about emotional and bodily intimacy. Yet all of them help 
Mary to express her love for her hu^>and effectively 

Committed Laity: Priests cf the Secular Liturgy 

I have already stated that in all great traditions s<.>me people, 
either because of their rich experience or because they have uitder- 
gone some "empowering" initiation, have been given a special 
place in the religious life of the community. The others constitute 
the laity. This is also true of the Christian tradition. This is how the 
Council understands the laity; 

What specially characterizes the laity is their secular nature.... But the 
laity, by their very vocation, seek the Kingdom of Cud hy engaging in 
temporal affairs and by ordering them according to the plan of Cud. 
They live in the world, that is, in each and in all of the secular pro- 
fessions arvi occupations. They live in the ordinary circumstances of 
family and social life, from which the very web of their existence is 
woven. They are called tiiere by God that by exercising their proper 
function and being led by the spirit of the Gospel they may work for 
the sanctification of the world from within as a leaven.* 

From this the following become clear: (1) Secularity is the spe- 
cific character of the laity, while priests "are by reason of their 
particular vocation especially atni professedly ondained to the sa- 
cred ministry."^ (2) This secularity means iu)t only working in the 
temporal sphere as their primary concern, (3) but also living as 
tither ordinary humans do. (4) This mission is to be fulfilled fn>m 
within the world, i.e., not as an institution distinct from it, but as 
salt and leaven lost in it. (5) The obligation to work in the temporal 
sphere is a sacred vocation. 

The laify is, thus, called by God to be involved in the tempt>ral 
sphere. The world is God's creation, and so it is holy. God wants us 
to share in his creative act "so that created goods may be perfected 
by human laboiu, technical skills and civic culture for the benefit of 
all people according to the design of the Creator."* In the context of 
commitment to the temporal, this means not merely that we may 

*DogimHc Cofutitulion an the Church (Lumen Gentium), no. 31, DVll, pp. A1-A2. 
nind. 

•Ihui„ no. 36. DVIt, p. 67 
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use the things of tfiis world to love C3od and others, but we ought to 
use and develop the things of the world as a sign of our love for 
G(k 1 and neighl^ur. If lay persons do not take this responsibility of 
perfecting God's creation seriously, they are ne^ecting their voca- 
tion and to that extent are less faithful to God. For diem to be holy is 
not merely going for Mass and being kind, etc. They need to do 
their secular work as well as they can. Thb is an essential part or 
their worship their homage to the Creator. The committed lay 
person celebrates a secular liturgy, bringing the whole of creation 
back to its Creator. 

This, however, does not primarily mean technical competence, 
though this is very much needed. If the temporal has its real mean- 
ing only in love, dien the secular commitment first and foremost 
means a presence of love in the heart of the world. The emphasis, 
then, is not on action but on presence, not on competence but on 
authenticity, not on results but on dedication, not on institution but 
on person. The secular commitment means that one is not just for 
the others but loith the others in their day-to-day struggle. In this 
way the secular commitment is also the continuation of the mystery 
of salvation, the mystery of God becoming Emmanuel. It is the 
visible presence fnim within the world of G^'s humanizing love. 
Ihe lay person is called to become the heart of our God in the heart 
of the world, allowing God to make His own "the joys and the 
hopes, the griefs and the anxieties of the people of this age, especial- 
ly those who are poor or in any way afflicted."* 

The presence of a loving p>erson in the heart of the world means 
the acceptance of the reality of human freedom, which is the cre- 
ative force of human history. To be in the temporal is to be in 
human history. The secular commitment involves a tensicm: the 
IcHiging to bring God's love to all, and yet the stark reality of 
exploitation which is the result not merely of ignorance aird human 
weakness, but also of real sin, of really bad will. One is then tempt- 
ed to use manipulation or force. This will violate the sacredness of 
the human person. Today when manipulation and violence is the 
order of the day, committed lay persons will live their secularity in 
love which is by its very nature iK>n-marupulative and non-violent 
but hopeful. Christian secular commitment calls for ahimsA. 

To be effectively in tiie heart of the world, to serve as leaven 
which transfOTms the milieu, committed lay persons must be fully 
rooted in the culture of tiieir place without becoming obscurantist 


et Spes, no. 1. DVIl, p. 172. 
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or compromising the Gospel values. The secular commitment de- 
mands deep inculturation. If the transforming presence is from 
within, then the resources needed to bring about this transforma- 
tion must be from within. What is important is not quick changes 
brought about by outside forces, but dianges which can be sus- 
tained from within. This means that committed Christians have 
faith in the people - whatever be their religious affiliation - with 
whom they find themselves. Love implies faith and hope. The 
Incarnation, God's presence in the heart of the world, is not only 
God's love for, but also His faith and hope in humanity. 

Secular Institutes: Committed Lay Persons 

If there is so much misunderstanding about die true meaning of 
the secularity of Secular Institutes, it is partly the result of die lack 
of clarity in the offici<il documents of the Church. This, in a way, is 
to be expected, because the Secular Institutes are a new phenome- 
non still struggling to find its identity within the Church. Even 
though they are found from the beginning of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the C(xle of Canon Law t)f 1917 does not say anydiing about 
them. The first official pronouncement comes from Pius XII only in 
1947, who says that Secular Institutes are neither religious orders 
nor congregations, nor even scKieties of common life.'® Speaking 
aK>ui their apostolate, this is what he says: "These Institutes also 
open the way to many forms of apostolate and service in times, 
places and circumstances from which priests and religious are ex- 
cluded by the nature of their calling, or which for odier reasons are 
not accessible to them."" Thus there are some services that priests 
and religious cannot render from the very nature of things. There 
are other services which they should render, but from which they 
are excluded due to some particular circumstance. The Pope sug- 
gests that the Secular institutes take up these too. Thus the Secular 
Institutes would be expected to take up ministries that belong 
properly to priests or religious. That would make them crypto- 
clerics or crypto-religious. 

The Second Vatican CouncU is not completely free of ambiguity 
in this matter. The Secular Institutes are spoken of in the document 
dealing with the religious,’^ even though the Council has one full 
document on the laity. Similarly in the document on the mission of 

"SJOD, p. 30. 

“S/OD,p.27. 

^^Decree on JidigioiuUfe(PerfKtaeCariMis), no. 11. 

^Decree on the Laiiy (Aposlolicam Actuositaiem). 
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the Church, the Secular Institutes are mentioned in the paragraph 
that pertains to the religious, and not in the following paragraph 
which talks about the mission of the laity.’^ Thus tiiough the Coun- 
cil explicitly says that "the institutes themselves should preserve 
their own propier, i.e., secular character,"’^ yet when talking about 
them it groups them with the religious. 

Gradually the lay character of the Secular Institutes begins to be 
asserted. Already in 1972, addressing the heads of Secular Insti- 
tutes, Paul VI said: 

You are lay people, consecrated as lay people by baptism and confir- 
mation, but you have chosen tii underline your consecration to Cod 
with the profession of the evangelical counsels.... You are still lay 
people committed to tlie secular values of the lay state of life, but with 
you it is matter of consecrated secularity'; you are both secular, living 
as lay people in the wtjrld, and consecrated. 

The recent Synod on the lafty takes up this trend of thought. 
The Instriimetthim Labors for the Syntxl reminds us that "the unique 
contribution by the Secular Institutes in the mission of the Church 
needs to be emphasized."'' In his post-symxial Apostolic Exhorta- 
tion, John Paul II says: 

The Church's rich variety manifested still further from within each 
state of life. Thus jvithi,i (he lav state diverse zxtcations are given, that is 
there are different paths in the spiritual life and the apostolate which 
are taken by individual n'embers of the lay faithful. In the field of 
commonly shared' lay vocation, special' lay vocations flourish. In 
this area we can also recall the spiritual experience of the flourishing 
of diverse forms of Secular Institutcrs that have developed recently in 
the Church.'*' 

Thus the Secular Institutes are given their oroper place; they are 
members of the laity. Put the uncertainty is not fully cleared, be- 
cause in the very next line the Pope speaks of Secular Institutes for 
priests! Here to the Pope notes that as a matter of fact there are 
institutes of priests the claim to be Secular Institutes, though in the 
understanding of the present writer this is a theological anomaly. 

“Decree on the Missionary Acimty of the Church (Ad Genies), nos. 40-41 . 
“Perfectae Caritalis, no. 11. DVIl, p. 394. 

“SiOD, p. 86. 

'’’L'Osservutore Romano, 1 1 May 1987, p. IV, col. 3. Th« Instrumentum LaborLs is a 
pr«f'»ynixlal text sent out to different people for their reactions, as part of the 
preparation for the eventual synod. 

'*ChrLsUfideies Laid, 56. Eng. tr. in L’Osiieroatvre Romano, 6 February 1989, p. 19, 
col. 1. 
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B. SecuUri^ The Specific Character of SecnUr Institutes 

The Secukr bislt ofihe Church 

Belonging to th^ laity, the Secular Institutes are called to be 
involved primarily in toe temporal order. Hence such institutes 
whose primary mission is, e.g., "within the Christian communities, 
toe service of the priesthood,"** or whose main work is in the 
catechetical held,^ or similar concerns, will need to rethink toeir 
constitutions if they wish to continue as Secular Institutes. This is 
what cardinal Ildebrando Antonlutti said in his opening address to 
the International Congress of toe Secular Institutes in 1970: 

If therefore any Secular Institute perhaps under the influence of local 
feeling about the traditional structures of Religious Life, has receded 
to any extent from the clear teachings of Provida Mater, Prime Pdiciter, 
and Cum SancHssimus, it should re-assess the situation and return to 
the sources of its life which are the rulings of these three documents.** 
May I add: and of toe subsequent dtxmments! As I said earlier, it is 
not easy to understand secularity. We do have Secular Institutes 
engaged in the traditionally hallowed areas of formal education 
and health services. But there are many others, perhaps nnire ur- 
gent tasks, that should be toe concern of toe Secular Institutes: the 
fine arts, mass media, creative literature, healthy journalism, labour 
relations, politics, etc. 

The commitment to the temporal does not merely mean the 
type of work the members of toe Secular Institutes do, but also the 
context of that work. It must be secular, so toat the secular Institutes 
operate from within the world. Hence to say that "as a special 
character of secularity, we do not have any institution of our own 
but work in the institutions of the diocese,"** does not sound very 
genuine. It is true that the Secular Institutes should not, as a rule, 
have institutions of their own. That would isolate them: the leaven 
is effective only when it is lost in the dough. For the same reason, 
they would not work in Church-run schools, hospitals, social ser- 
vice centres, etc. There are enough priest and religious to take care 
of tiiat. We need consecrated people in government-run scluxils, 
hospitals, sodal service centrer. etc. 

There is another reason why the Secular Institutes should nei- 
ther have toeir o wn institutions, nor take up work in Church insti- 

'^Dialogue (DiaSogo/Dialog), Vll-41 (N«,»veiinber-Deceinb*r 19W), p. 151. 

»IWd., IV-20 (March 1979), p. 26; IV-24 (Niwembcr 1979), p. 26. 

**S;OD,p.l27. 

^Dialogue, IX-50 0uly-Sq>tember 1981), p. 96. 
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"utions, much less be responsible for tfiem. Once a comnutment is 
nade to an institution, there is the constant anxiety of keeping the 
abour supply going. Hence the constant ct>ncem for numbers. This 
las made many religious congregations appear more as sources of 
Jieap labour than as schools for Christians perfection. They recruit 
vocations', which means they recruit worters for the Institutions 
'or which they are responsible. In the process the quality of the 
'eligious commitment goes down. The novice-master of a religious 
rongregation for men once told me that he was ordered by his 
najor superior to make sure that a certain number of novices are 
iromoted to the first vows every year! When the Secular Institutes 
vork in institutiisis run by the gtivemmeit or by some private 
rust, they do not have to wony as to who will take their place 
vhen they retire. They can leave that to the government or the trust 
oncemed. The life of Secular Institutes presupposes a very high 
iegree of Christian maturity ar\d right mobvatitMis, and this can he 
easily undermined by 'recruiting vocations'. 

Consecrated Secularity 

As 1 said earlier, the temporal finds its real meaning in its 
elation to the human, and human beings are in turn called to God's 
<ingdom. The Secular Institutes are called to be effectively present 
n the temptiral, and at the same time to carry the world to its real 
ulfilment. Their consecration adds anodier signiHcant dimension 
o their service of the world. They not only dedicate all their 
eixiurces towards the actualization of the Kingdom here and now, 
lut, specially by their commitment to lifelong celibacy, they also 
nnounce its esdiatolugical realization. They are both heralds and 
ervants of the Kingdom. The diree evangelical counsels need to be 
ived within their secular ccmtext. This is impHjrtant precisely be- 
ause the secular context is so often seen as a threat to Christian 
»erfection. The Secular Institutes have also to serve the Church by 
orrecting some of the prevalent notions about sanctity. Jesus asked 
lis Father not to take his disciples out of the world, but to keep 
hem from evil and to sanctify them in the truth (Jn 17:15-19). The 
nembers of Secular Institutes proclaim that we can be holy predse- 
y by being involved in secular realities, that sanctity is not the 
irivilege of priests and religious but tfie vocation of every disciple 
>f Jesus. 

The Christian is called to freedom and should resist every effort 
nade to submit him or her to the yoke of slavery (Gal 5:1). HoKe in 
hrisrian living there should be as few laws as possible, and these 
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too should be totally at the service of love (Cal 5:14), as love is their 
only justification. The Christian is called to obey the demands of the 
Kingdom, and not "the elemental spirits of the universe" (Gal 4:3). 
This is particularly important to ur^erstand the promise of obedi- 
«ice in Secular Institutes. They should haVe as few laws as possible 
and the superior should mostly function as a person who can foster 
discernment. The Superior may demand 'ob^ience' from a mem- 
ber only if ccwivinced before the Lord that what is demanded of the 
individual is essential to live the consecration he or she has made, 
or if the services of that individual are indispensable to the life of 
the institute. Barring these rare situations, the individual should 
decide for himself or herself what kind of secular profession to 
follow, where to work, etc. In this, the members of the institutes are 
guided not by their whims and fancies, but by a process of mature 
Christian discemmait. Secular obedience demands not only that 
they fulfil their secular profession as best as they can, but also that 
they try to find ways and means to improve the quality of their 
service. In this they should, of course, keep in mind their own age, 
talents and also the nature of their milieu. As a lay person - 
whatever be his or her rite, etc. - can take up any hcmourable 
profession in any part of the world, so too the members of the 
Secular Institutes must decide for themselves. This is part of thar 
secularity, and it must not be curtailed by such considerations as 
'need of the Church', 'rite of origin', etc. Of course they may serve 
the 'need' of the Church, but just as any other professional lay 
person does. But this cannot be demanded of them. 

The promise of poverty m^uis that while being in the world 
the Secular Institutes are not of dw world (Jn 17:16). Unchristian 
concerns like ccnnpetition, status-symbols, prestige, glamour, etc., 
are avoided. In a world where oTiisumerism is a major threat to 
humankind, more deadly than atomic weapons, members of the 
Secular Institutes will witness to deep joy in a life of evangelical 
simplicity, even though beset with the uncertainties of 

life as their neighbours. They will, as Gandhi taught, put forward a 
new approach to civilization, which "in the real sense of the tmn, 
consists not in foe multiplication, but in foe deliberate and vcdun- 
taiy reduchon of wants."” This is particularly urgent for Asian 
Secular Institutes, as our cxintinent is facing idecriogical pollution: 
we are being bombarded with ideas that are attacking our human 
values. The mem bers of Secular Institutes live on their own eam- 

^.B. Khek (ed.). In Seardt of the Supreme, 3 vok. Ahmedabod: Navjivui Publ., 
1961, vo], II, p. 106. 
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ings. On the other hand, the promise of poverty has a positive 
content, the Secular Institutes will use as much as possible the latest 
gifts of science to improve the quality of their professional service, 
as well as bring greater happiness to others. Once again, in this diey 
will keep in mind the actual reality of their milieu. 

The promise of life-long celit^cy too needs to be lived wittiin 
the framework of a secular involvement, without the 'protectiong 
walls' of traditional religious life. C^ibacy is not just no-marriage, it 
means joyful commitment to the Kingdom for which the celibate 
has a preferential love, just as the mairied person has a preferential 
love for his spouse and finds joy in this love (Mt 19:12). It is a call to 
give our best to Gixl in die service of our brethren: our time, our 
talents, our energy, our love. It also means allowing the Kingdom to 
guide us in our relation to other human persons and to the things of 
this world. Thus joy, hard work and discernment are essimtial 
aspects of celibacy. Today we are faced with a most painful para- 
dox: with the tremendous achievements of the mass media, the 
world is becoming a small village, and yet never have people 
experienced so much loneliness as ttxiay . The celibate in the heart of 
the wtirld, precisely because he or she is free of the emotional bonds 
to spouse and children, is available to the larger family of human- 
kind. It is part of secular celibacy to enter into healthy friendships, 
to be warm and outgoing without giving the impression of being 
in the marriage-market. The time that is available to the members of 
the Secular Institutes after their pmfessional involvement should be 
partly utilized to foster and deepen such friendships not merely 
with those whom they pick and choose, but specially with those 
whom they meet in their icKality and in their professional situation. 
TTiey will not <iverwork just to save money for Ctni's Kingdom, if 
thereby they have no time ftir people. One of the greatest services 
the Secular institutes can render within the temptiral involvement is 
precisely this opermess of warm friendships. 

Tixiay there is a powerful cult of sex as seen in our films, 
fashiiins, advertisements, etc. The cult of sex is part tif the twerall 
trend in mcxlem life: as much pleasure as possible. The Secular 
Institutes have to exercise a prophetical judgement on this. They 
will, for example, not distance themselves by their dress from their 
contemporaries, but they must also be aware that some fashions 
are meant precisely to awaken the sexual instincts of others. If they 
lack critical awareness, they may fall victims to these trends. Secu- 
lar involvement demands a great deal of critical reflection, for this 
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is what it means to be leaven in the doug^. Secular celibacy also 
implies tfie inner strength to live alcme, work alone, pray alone. To 
be prophetical in the heart of the world means to sbmd alone, 
against the current! 

Communion beyond Community 

If the Secular Institutes have to be a Christian presence in the 
heart trf the world, why should there be institutes at all? Why 
should individuals udto, while being in the world, want to save 
Jesus in a radical way, not do so without forming an institute? 
Would not secularity be better realized if these individuals ocxitin' 
ued to be with their families, as other unmarried people do? This 
does raise a real difficulty. But in his pilgrimage we all need com- 
munity in some form or otha-. When we know that we are not alone 
in our journey, we feel supported. Individuals who want to dedi- 
cate ffiemselves in a radical way v^hile being deeply involved in the 
temporal, are straigthened when they come togetha with people 
of similar ideals. This is the reason fcaming Secular Institutes. But 
this coming together must not be at the cost of secularity. 

Belonging to a particular community is concretely expressed in 
different ways; living together unda a common roof, meeting regu- 
larly for liturgical worship, following a common rule, using a uni- 
form dress, etc. The Secular Institutes are called to be leaven in the 
world. The more the leaven is dissolved and distributed in the 
dough, the more effective it becomes. Spatial togetherness wiU 
diminish tiie leavating function of the Secular Institutes. Therefore 
they may not have a common house with a large number of mem- 
bers living together. They will try to live either alone, or in very 
»nall groups that form real families but not "communities." The 
best would be titat they continue to be witii their own families, 
provided that this does not curtail their freedom. They will definitie- 
ly not have any habit or uniform dress, not even an outer sign 
indicating that they are members of an institute. They will try to 
form a community with the people whom tivey meet in their profes- 
sional milieu or in the locality where they live. 

The fact that individuals have joined an institute means that 
they expect to be supported by and want to support others who 
share their ideals. Within their secular commitment this is best 
realized through bonds of deep friendship among the members. 
This will give them the sense of belonging to each other even when 
tiiey are separated by great distances, professional differences and 
lifestyle disparities. This friendship will be nurtured less by com- 
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mon newsletters, than through personal correspondence. They will 
also occasionally come together for study, rtflection, prayer and 
holidays. Even when they are miles apart they will experience their 
togetherness when through their prayer trf intercession ttiey meet 
each other in the heart of our God. 

Contemplative in Action 

Life in the Secular Institutes, if it is to be properly lived, calls for 
a great deal of Christian maturity and capacity to discern God's 
will. The Secular Institutes try to combine the radicality of the 
evangelical counsels without the security structures offered by the 
traditional forms of religious life. They want to be deeply involved 
in the transformation of the world from within, not only withstand- 
ing its powerful negative forces, but also combating friem. They 
want to be lost in the dough without losing themselves. This is 
possible only if they have an inner depth, a centre of gravity wifrun 
themselves. They need contemplation to fulfil their prophetic pres- 
ence in the world, a world which will do its best to crush them.*^ 
Contemplatkm is needed also to constantly purify one's nwtivation 
and to face the loneliness and otiier tensions that are so often the lot 
of mixlem people. 

By insisting on contemplation I am not at all suggesting that the 
Secular Institutes adopt a discipline of prayer which will require 
them to spend a certain amount of time every day on prayer, or 
which will derrrand them to say certain prayers. I am convinced that 
the spiritual life of Secular Institutes should be nurtured primarily 
by intense personal prayer. I do not mean that thty have no com- 
mon prayer. This will be decided by the community to whicli they 
actually belong as professionals or as inhabitants of a particular 
Icxrality. They will be like Jesus, who "went to the synagogue, as his 
custom was, on the sabbath day" (Lk 4:16). But the deeper prayer of 
Jesus was the long time he spent all alone, and that too at odd hours 
(Mk 1:35; Lk 5:16, 6:12, etc ). Jesus combines this life of deep intima- 
cy with his Abba with a life of familiar communion with people 
around him, sharing their joys and sorrows, eating and drinking 
with them, so much so that some 'religious' people had a very bad 
opinion about him (Mt 11:19). We find m Jesus a very good model 
of consecrated secularity, contemplation in the heart of the world. 

^*My "Conhranplation in th€ Heart of the World," in ). Almedia (ed.), Gnwing 
Towards Constcraled Securitif (Third Asian Meeting of Secular Institutes and Lay 
Societies, 1982), pp. 116-25; also printed as "Contemplation and Secular Involve- 
ment," VJTR 47 (1983), pp. 240-49. 
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The prayer-life of the individual members of die Secular Insti- 
tutes will he detennined not by rule, but by the actual ntuation of 
the individual concerned and by his or her basic desire to be a 
contemplative like Jesus. Hence a rule requiring daily attendance at 
the Eucharist or the recitaticm of some prayers would vicdate the 
"secnjlar nature" of the prayer-life of the institutes. This may sound 
tcx) strong, but in a certain sense this is not new. At a time when the 
recitaticxi of the Divine Office in common was part of religious life, 
Ignatius of Loyola did not want this for Jesuits, because that would 
"require fixed residence and the obligation to be in certain places at 
certain times, and that would hinder the mobility and freedom 
Ignatius wishes for the apostolic endeavours he envisaged as the 
vocation of his men."** Ignatius did not want to "legidate anything 
that would interfere with or restrict in any way the Jesuit apostolic 
obligation to serve where necessary. All else was subordinate to 
this: prayer, dress, penance and liturgy."** This mentality should all 
the more be the guiding principle of Secular Institutes. Similarly, 
the aintent of their prayer, specially of their intercession, should he 
determined by their day-to-day experience in tfie heart of ti»e world. 

Formation for Consecrated Secukrity 

I have said more than once that life in the Secular Institutes calls 
for a very great degree of Christian maturity. It is rather difficult to 
find people with such maturity in large numbers, and definitely 
much more difficult to find them at an early age. Hence recruiting 
vocations in some 'fertile' areas is, it seems to me, not at all suited 
for the type of challenge the Secular Institutes pose. I am inclined to 
think that the person deciding to join an institute should not only 
have professional qualifications, but also a j(^. Am 1 foolishly unre- 
alistic? Will you ^ any companions for your institutes if you 
follow my line of thinking? I am sure this is your question. Well! If, 
as I said earlier, there is no responsibility to supply personnel to 
institutions, then the question of numbers is not really important. 
Second, if the Secular Institutes witness to evangelical radicality, 
which they profess, they will attract suitable candidates. Third, we 
may trust in God's providence, arui not be more anxious about our 
institutes than He is! 

I also think that once a person has expressed a wish to join an 
institute, the formation should be within a secular framework. To 

“R. Taft, The Littirg}/ cf the Houn in Em< and Wrsl. CoUegeville: The Liturgical 
Press, p. 30t. 

**Ibid., p. 302. 
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uprcxit such a person and to place him or her within the safe 
confines of a formation house, even when it is not called a novitiate, 
is counter-productive as far as life in the Secular Institutes is 
ccmcemed. If such persons are to live in the hezui of the wcnid, 
unprotected by any structures, then they should be in tfiis situation 
forou^iout their formation. 1 have met members of Secular Insti- 
tutes who have gone through a regular formaticHt programme in a 
formation house. They tend to be like nuns! During theit formation 
the candidates should support themselves: so many yoimg people 
are doing university studies while holding a regular job! 

While the new member continues to be in foe same place as 
before joining, a perkxlic guidance is offered either through letters 
or by persona] contact. There could be a person who is deputed for 
this work, and who goes around meeting foe candidates, or a full- 
fledged member who is nearest to the newcomer takes care of him 
or her. These periodic contacts will be complemented by a get- 
together of all the candidates for a week or two once or twice a 
year... This will also be a chance for foem to meet the mature 
members and be enriched by their experiences. During their forma- 
tion, the candidates should be guided to deepen their personal 
prayer, learn the art of discerning foe spirits, and develop the habit 
of looking at the world with critical eyes, which does not mean 
destructive criticism! In short, the formation should prepare the 
candidate to live the Christian freedom fully, which finds its fulfilment 
in love (Gal 5:13). 

To sum up then, foe secularity of foe Secular Institutes is not 
one of their many concerns. It is the framework of all their con- 
cerns, it is their very raisott d'itre. Were they to lose this, they would 
cease to be of any specific service to foe Church. This secularity 
pervades their work, prayer, lifestyle and formation. Hence one 
cannot overstate it. Let me end by quoting once again Cardinal 
Antoniotti: 

I have expatiated on secularity, the specific quality of Secular Insti- 
tutes. Siiine of you may be thinking that I have put consecration, i.e., 
profession of the evangelical counsels, in foe second place. True, I 
have - though after reaffirming more than once foe intrinsic power of 
consecration - emphasized secularity. That was because the value of 
this characteristic feature of Secular Institutes must be made quite 
clear - specially in some quarters which shall be nameless - in order 
to avoid confusion and the sterile polemics to which confusion gives 
rise.*^ 


"5/OP.pp. 130-1 
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Sovereigniy of Nations and 
Humaitarian Interventions 

Vimal TIRIMANNA, CSSR 

A new issue in intemationsl law has arisen in recent years with the so-called 
humanitarian interventions by Individual nations, groupe of nations and even die 
UN itself In some countries when evident violations of the human rights of a large 
section of the population take place. Professor of Moral Theology at the National 
Seminary of Kar^y (Sri Lanka), the author traces the origin of the practice and its 
lustitication. its ne^ and Its dangers, and concludes on the necessity of a healtity 
balance between humanitarian intervention and respect for the sovereignty of 
nation.*!. 

Introduction 

As 1 write this essay (end of September, 1994), the US forces 
have already landed in Haiti "to restore democracy, and to ensure 
the return to the democratically elected President, Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide." Aristide, an ex-Salesian priest, was elected by a two 
thirds majority (he polled 67.5% of votes) by the pre-dominantly 
poor Haitians in a democratically conducted free election, after 
thirty-one years of dictatorial, brutal rule by the Duvalier family. 
But, in 1991, with Aristide in office for hardly eight months, a 
coup led by the military and the minority supporting the status 
quo of Haiti, toppled his government and Aristide escaped immi- 
nent death by fleeing to the French embassy in Port-au-Prince, the 
capital city of Haiti. Since then, up to the time of writing of this 
essay, he is in exile in the United States. Meanwhile, the military 
regime in Haiti has unleashed a reign of terror and violence 
against the innocent civilians, especially against the pro-Aristide 
civilians who form the majority of the nation. Almost every day 
there have been dead bodies lying along the main roads, killed by 
the pro-military vigilantes. Gross violations of basic human rights 
are said to be the order of the day in Haiti, now under the military 
junta.* Thousands of "fortunate" civilians have managed to es- 


*Bob Herbckt, "Only a Credible Threat will Dtalodge Haiti's Thugs," Interna- 
tiorml Herald Tribune 3 )une 1994, p. 6; "Haitian Opposition Activists Massacred," 
Otriatimn V/arlcer August 15*94, p, 38; "Invasion of Haiti Opposed," The Tablet 30 
July 15*94, p. 967; "Prominent Priest Murdered in Haiti," The Tablet 3 September 
1994, pp. 112-13. 
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cape to the United States as refugees.^ There have been endless 
appeals from the world leaders (except the Vatican, which is the 
only State to have diplomatic relations with the military junta of 
Haiti) and international organizations (such as the Organization 
of American Nations and the United Nations) for the military to 
step down and allow Aristide to return. International opinion saw 
this as the only legitimate way of restoring order and bringing 
back peace to Haiti, which is one of the poorest nations in the 
world. When there was no positive response from Port-au-Prince, 
the United Nations decided to impose trade sanctions against 
Haiti with the hope of bringing pressure against the military 
rulers.’ 

The military junta headed by General Raoul Cedras seemed 
to be unruffled, and turned a deaf ear to all international appeals, 
continually harassing the citizens with barbarous acts and ram- 
pant violations of basic human rights. Finally, the United Nations 
Security Council passed a resolution demanding the ouster of the 
military junta and the re-installation of the democratically elected 
Aristide to office.^ With the backing of this resolution, the Ameri- 
cans have invaded Haiti without many casualties (at the time of 
writing this essay) and with a rousing welcome from the ordinary 
Haitian civilians. According to President Clinton, such an inter- 
vention is legitimate, first of all because it has the backing of the 
United Nations Security Council and also because America just 
cannot remain indifferent to such atrocitie" in our backyard." He 
also stressed the fact that Haiti is the only country in the Western 
Hemisphere in which the military has seized power from an elect- 
ed leader. Among the main motives for this American interven- 
tion of Haiti is said to be the restoration of democracy, thus 
putting an end to the violation of basic human rights and stop- 
ping the exodus of Haitian refugees coming into United States.* 

In the final analysis, the fact is that the United States has made an 
intervention in Haiti, a sovereign state. It is against this background 
and similar interventions in recent history that some questions 
arise in our mind: May a state intervene in another sovereign 
state? Is it not be a violation of sovereignty, or in more popular 
terms, is it not "an interference in the internal affairs of another 

^J.F.O. McAluster, "Lives on hold," Time Febniary 1, 1993, pp. 34-5. 

^"Haitian Military Names New President," Christian Woffter August 1994, pp. 

37-8. 

^"Haitians Fear Retribution," The Tablet 6 August 1994, p. 995. 

‘Herbebt, ati.cil., p. 6. 
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Country"? On the other hand, can a nation, or the international 
community itself, stay aloof when gross violations of basic human 
rights take place within a sovereign state? Is there a moral justifi- 
cation for what has come to be known as "humanitarian interven- 
tions," interventions that are made when basic human rights or 
the very dignity of the human person are threatened? It is exactly 
this last question that we intend to study in this essay. 

1. Sovereignty of Nations 

Sovereignty may be defined as follows: 

"Sovereignty is a species of authority, namely, political authority, 
the moral right of ulhmate decision within a legitimately constitute 
state. Whether this supreme societal power is vested in the one, the 
few, or the many it includes the right to direct by laws and other 
institutions and instrumentalities of government, not excluding that 
of physical coercion, the activities of persons, families, and other 
subordinate societies toward the attainment of the common good .... 
On the international level it demands the juridical indeperulence of 
the state and its acceptance as an equal in the community of na- 
tions.*' 

This prevailing view of sovereignty can be seen as an attempt 
to conceive the moral status of 'the state' in international relations 
by analogy with a common understanding of the moral status of 
the individual in domestic society. Beitz describes this view fur- 
ther, in the following words: 

This view holds that international society is a society of states whose 
organizing principle is respect for state autonomy. Just as autono- 
mous persons are thought to possess rights of self-control and non- 
interference, so autonomous states have rights of territorial integrity 
and political independence. These rights entitle governments to con- 
duct their internal affairs as they see fit, provided that they do no 
harm to others. The infringement of these rights by force is the crime 
of aggression.' 

According to some authors, the sovereign equality of states, 
their territorial integrity and political independence, the equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples and the non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of others are among the basic principles of 


‘A.A. North, “Sovereignty'' In New Catholic Eiuydopedk, vol. Xllt. New 
York McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967, p.487. 

'Charles Berrz, “International Justice: Conflict* in Lawrence C. Bbckbr eitd 
Charlotte B. Bbcker (eds.), Enofdopedia of Ethics, vol .1 . New York; Grand Publish- 
ing, Inc., 1992, p.623. 
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the code of international ethics.* In fact, such a view is well ex- 
prebsed in the Charter of the United Nations which has as its main 
tenets the sovereign equality of all the member nations and non- 
interference in matters of purely national concern, among other 
things." 

2. Intervention 

Intervention may be defined as follows: 

The notion of intervention covers any activity of one state in which it 
deliberately acts to affect the internal or external affairs of another state 
m -siicli a way as to reduce the independence, sovereignty, or self-help 
qiMlities of the target state. Sin^e the activity is done deliberately and 
done for the sake of at least the interest of one's own state, if not also for 
the s.ike of some international gixid affecting other states, it obviously is 
jti effort to "impose one's will" upon the affairs of another state.'® 

From this definition it should be obvious that, at least at face 
value, intervention is a violation of sovereignty, because by defi- 
nition "sovereignty has as its corollary a principle of non-inter- 
vention."” Accordingly, an intervention may be judged illegal 
bwause it amounts to a violation of the basic norm of state sover- 
eignty.’- Any type of intervention, "direct or indirect, individual 
or collective" in the domestic jurisdiction of another state is ex- 
plicitly barred by the 1^7?! Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Furope.” Nevertheless, we may ask, are all 
interventions illegal’ Are there any interventions that can be mor- 
ally justified’ 

3. Humanitarian Interventions 

The tradibonal understanding of the concept of sovereignty 
holds that it is only for the purpose of either self-defence or to 

"St>e tor exaniplti, Dtirothy V. Jones, Code of Peace: £thi« and Secunttf in the 
Witrhl of the Warlord StaU'i Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1991, pp. 
xii, 1A3. 

"M-C. ScHAFTER, "United Nations" in New Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. XtV, p. 

41 K. 

‘"W.L. LaCuoix, War and International Ethics. London: University Press of 
America, 198R, p, 233. 

"Kenneth R Himfs, "Notes on Moral Theology: The Morality of Humanitari- 
an Intervention," TTieologicat Studies 55 (1994), p. 85. This is an excellent article on 
the theme of our essay though it is written exclusively from the point of view of a 
developed, powerful. First World, ne^ectlng the concerns of the developing, 
powerless, small Third World nations. 

‘-Ibid., pp. 84-5. 

'’Scott Si'i i.ivAN, "A Right to Intervene? The World is Embracing a Danger- 
ous New Rule of Internationa] Law," Netwwieei: January 18, 1993, p. 6. 
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prevent aggression that a state could violate the sovereignty of 
another legally constituted state.'^ Almost ail the authors agree 
that even in such cases the burden of justifying such an interven- 
tion falls on the state that intervenes.’^ 

But, besides these two traditional exceptions of self-defence 
and prevention of aggression, are there any other valid exceptions 
to the principle that the sovereignty of a nation should not be 
violated through an intervention? Many recent developments seem 
to at least force us to reconsider the possibility of having such 
exceptions. Himes elaborates this point when he writes: 

... many of the changes in international life touch on the idea of state 
sovereignty in such a way as to make reassessment of this funda- 
mental principle of international order necessary. The growth of 
human rights movements, the demands of nanorvilist-seitaratist groups 
b3 self-determination, the sheer number of refugees, ties i>f economic 
interdependence, transnational issues -all these push the principle 
of state sovereignty to die forefront in the new foreign-policy de- 
bate. As one recent essay began, "International law, and the world 
politics that creates and sustains it, has increasingly manifested a 
tension between the primacy of state sovereignty and other values 
that would challenge its primacy." Is it possible, then, that the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention may have to admit of more exceptions than 
previously thought?'* 

A careful investigation of the concept of sovereignty shows us 
that it is not an absolute; it has limits. The traditional argument 
about such limits to sovereignty, runs as follows: 

...in exercising sovereignty the state performs a twofold .sen ice func- 
tion. First, it directs its activities toward the realization of the com- 
mon good, while at the same time safeguarding the inviolable rights 
of the human person. Secondly, it maintains a stable order of peace 
and prosperity in and through which man, in the €*njoyment of his 
God-given rij^ts, may pursue within the confines of the common 
good his happiness and perfection. Sovereign pouer, therefore, al- 
though supreme and final in the direction of society toward the 
common good, is not absolute and unlimited. It is limited by its 
purpose, the common good, by the inviolable rights of the human 
person and by the dictates of the natural law and the divine law.*' 
Accordingly, can one legitimately hold that the violation of 
human rights or the basic human dignity of the citizens within a 
sovereign state justifies an outsider's intervention? Michael Walzer 
'*Bhitz, loc . cU ., p. 623. 

“LaCroix, loc.cit., p. 252; Michael Wai zer, /usI erui Unjusl Wars. A Moral 
Argummt toith Hutoncal lUusiratioits. New York: Basic Books, Inc.. 1977, p HA. 
'*Himbs, art.cU.,p. 85. 

’’North, loc.cit.. p. 487. 
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holds that if violations of human rights within a set of boundaries 
is so terrible that it makes talk of community or self-determina- 
tion or "arduous struggle" seem cynical and irrelevant, then, 
another state may intervene.'* Such an intervention is called "a 
humanitarian intervention," and is justified, according to Walzer, 
when it is a response to acts "that shock the moral conscience of 
mankind."'^ Some authors hold that this exception to a nation's 
right to sovereignty was first proposed by "French doctors": 

Ttie new approach was first proposed by the gallant "French doc- 
tors" who, over the past two decades, have traveled the world to 
treat the victims of war and natural catastrophe. More specifically, it 
was the brainchild of Bernard Kouchner, the founder of Medecins 
sans Froniieres and Medecins du Monde and rww the French minister 
of health and humanitarian affairs. For nearly twenty years, the 
flamboyant Kouchner has argued that the rights to deliver and to 
receive humanitarian aid are fundamental. They obviously take pri- 
ority, Kouchner wrote recently, over "the right of dictatorial regimes 
to torture and kill their own peoples."* 

Whoever were the pioneers in promoting this concept of hu- 
manitarian intervention, international events in recent history show 
that this concept has wide recognition in modern international 
fora. The real turning point with regard to this much discussed 
humanitarian intervention was the passing of Resolution 688 by 
• he UN Security Council in l^/yi; 

Resolution 6H8 of the UN Security Council is seen by many as a 
ina|or breakthrough in the debate concerning humanitarian inter- 
vention. That re.solution, passed on April 5, 1991, in the aftermath of 
the Culf War, demanded that Iraq grant "immediate access by hu- 
nMiiitarian organizations to all those in need of assistance in all 
parts of Iraq" and that the Iraqi government end the repression of 
Ir.iqi citizens ’’ 

One has to keep in mind here that this resolution was passed 
lust after the Gulf War, and it was master-minded by the Western 
Allies. Using this resolution as a launching pad, the United States, 
Hiilam and France sent forces into Iraq {a sovereign state), to 
create "safe havens" for its Kurdish population, which was perse- 


'"Wo ZFR, Ipc.cit., p. 248. 
'■■IhiJ., p. 107. 

“Si'll IVAN, art.cit., p. ft. 
’’Himils, art.cit., p. 88. 
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cuted by the brutalities of Saddam Hussein.^ These "safe havens" 
were to provide humanitarian relief "for the tens of thousands of 
Iraqi Kurds then starving and freezing in the snowcapped moun- 
tains of northern b'aq This became the first "humanitarian 
intervention" in recent history, which was said to have the back- 
ing of the UN Security Council. It is interesting to note that the 
UN Resolution 688 did not have a provision regarding how to 
enforce the resolution, either by the United Nations itself or indi- 
vidual member states. Hence, the military action by the Allied 
forces "seemed to be based on an implied right of humanitarian 
intervention."^^ President Bush was quoted as having said that 
"humanitarian concerns" and "humanitarian need" are the justi- 
fications for the US military role in this "humanitarian interven- 
tion." The British Foreign S^retary Ctouglas Hurd made this point 
even clearer when he said: 

Not every action that a British government or an American govern- 
ment or a French government take has to be underwritten by a 
specific provision in a UN resolution, provided we comply with 
international law. International law recognizes extreme humanitari- 
an need.” 

Obviously then, the justification the western Allies put for- 
ward for their intervention in Iraq (after the Gulf War) was purely 
"humanitarian," whether one believes it or not. For the purpose 
of this essay, we underline the fact that Resolution 688 not only 
marked a turning point with regard to the concept of humanitarian 
intervention, but it also set a precedent. Such a view is confirmed 
by the fact that towards the end of 1992, the Bush Administration 
successfully sought UN backing for another armed intervention, 
this time in Somalia, for which the only justi^cation was humani- 
tarian reasons.^* Towards the end of the 1980's, Somalia was al- 
ready devastated by a severe drought. With the collapse of the 
civil government in Somalia in 1990, a state of political anarchy 
and a consequent civil war among various political and tribal 

^Ibid. One has to notice here the selectivity of Allied forces in creating 
'safe havens'* to meet the basic humanitarian needs of the Kurds, while totally 
ignoring the enormous massacres, suffering, plunder and grievancres caused to 
ordinary Iraqi citizens as a result of the senselew Allied bombing during the war 
and the san^ons against Iraq which prevent even today the ordinary Iraqi 
dtizen from having basic human needs. 

“SuLUVAN, arixU., p. 7. 

pp. 8g-9. 

"Ibid., p. 89. 

“SuLUVAN, art. at., p. 7. 
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factions, ensued. Within two years, the country was so devastated 
that thousands were dying not only as victims of the civil war but 
also as victims of hunger. When the international community at 
last decided to send food and other humanitarian relief aid, polit- 
ical thugs of various factions welcomed them with massive loot- 
ing, thus preventing the relief aid from reaching the thousands of 
victims who deserved it most. The situation in Somalia towards 
the end of 1992, is well encapsulated by the following summary, 
written towards the end of that yean 

Somalia is the most tragic example of pi>litical]y induced starvation 
... Drouf^t began it. Anarchy now drives it. Ravaged by two years of 
civil war, its economy in rums, Som<'i!ia lies prostrate at the mercy of 
armed bands Virtually the only exploitable wealth is thie food and 
medicine which is coming in at last in quantities to match the need. 
It is looted and traded - up to four-fifths of it, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations believe.s - before it can be got to the ptnir 
people who are dying for want ot it.-' 

This tragic situation prompted the UN Secretary General, 
Boutros Ghali to inform the Security Council that "the choice now 
lies between an accelerating death rate from starvation or the use 
of force to distribute the means to prevent it."'* Finally, the US 
forces made a "humanitarian intervention," with the approval of 
the UN Security Council. 

With the deteriorating human conditions in the Balkan States, 
many have dared to ativocate humanitarian intervention, there 
too. The only obstacle that keeps the Western nations from such a 
"humanitarian intervention" is the fact that the situation in former 
Yugoslavia is ' obviously a far more complex and perilous exer- 
cise than standing to the rapacious but poorly armed warlords 
of Somalia."*’" We may also add that the different loyalties and 
allegiances to various factions in the Balkan war on the part of the 
western nations themselves are al.so keeping the western nations 
from reaching a consensus on such a "humanitarian interven- 
tion." Nevertheless, the precedent set by Resolution 688 seemed 
to be tiHi attractive for the western nations to refrain from any 
type of "humanitarian intervention": 

...the United States, France and Britain prepared to enforce an exist- 
ing UN ban on Serbian flights over Bosnia. France was ready to urge 
the Security Council to authorize UN peacekeepers on the ground to 
return hostile fire. Moderate as tliose two measures might sound, 

''"It Ha-s to be Force in Somalia," Tfie Tahiti, 5 December, 1992, p. 1527. 

^Ibid. 

”Sni t.iVAN, art.cit., p. 7. 
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add«d up to acceptance of armed intervention.*’ 

To the surprise of many, even the Vatican which has been 
leaning progressively towards a line of non-violence and anti-war 
during the last few decades, recommended "limited military in- 
tervention" as a way to stop the shelling and keep relief lines 
open in Bosnia-Herzegovina.^’ The phrase "relief lines open" should 
be understood as "humanitarian relief lines open," because there 
were continuous attacks on UN humanitarian relief convoys in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Thus, the "limited military Intervention" that 
the Vatican called for would amount to "a humanitarian interven- 
tion," and nothing more. And Pope John Paul 11, who has earned a 
lot of respect all over the world for his unwavering and coura- 
geous stand for peace (almost alt his statements on war and vio- 
lence fall just short of being pacifist)/^ said that protecting relief 
operations was obligatory when the survival of populations and 
entire ethnic groups are threatened. If this involved interference 
in the internal affairs of a country, he said, so be it.” Obviously, 
the Pope was referring to "a humanitarian intervention." This 
was confirmed by his letter to the UN Secretary General, Boutros 
Ghali, in which he emphasised that there was a legal and moral 
basis for the right of intervention to "protect populations taken 
hostage by the murderous insanity of warmakers."*^ The Vatican 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Angelo Sodano, echoed similar views. 
Unlike in the Gulf, he said, attempts at negotiation in Bosnia may 
well be exhausted. Given the "ferocious" violations of human 
rights by Serbian forces, "it becomes a right and a duty to disarm 
the aggressor."” Once again, we see clearly that the Vatican Sec- 
retary of State was referring to "a humanitarian intervention" that 
would disarm the aggressor and ensure human rights. He elabo- 
rated his stand further when he said that the gravity of human 
rights violations in Bosnia-Herzegovina could legitimise armed 
intervention from outside.” Thus, even the Vatican thinking on 

p. 8. 

’•John Thams, "Vatican Struggles with 'Just Force' Issues," Catholic Neu> 
Times 17/3, Febniary 7, 1 V93, p. 10. 

’^or a detailed account of Pope John Paul IPs stand on war and violence, see 
Vimal Tirimanna, "Pope John Raul II and Non-Violence," VJTR57 (1993), pp. 349- 
54. 

"Thavts, art . cU . 

“'Pope urges Un intervention in Bosnia," The Tablet 20 March 1993, p. 382. 

■”Thavis, art . dt ., p . 10. 

“"Bosnian Crisis Brings 'Right and Duty' to Intervene." The Tablet 9 January 
1993, p.54. 
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the ethics of war and peace seems to have been affected by the 
concept of "humanitarian intervention." It should also be noted 
here that the Consistory of Cardinals "called to discuss the papal 
proposals for the celebration of the year 2000" in June 1994 adopt- 
ed unanimously a proposal by Cardinal Bernard Law of Boston 
which urged the nations of the world to "apply the principle of 
humanitarian intervention, which should prevail over notions of 
national sovereignty.""*^ 

More recently, in the violent and brutal tribal clashes In Rwanda, 
which resulted in horrendous massacres, brutal mutilations, lootings 
and other untold human miseries (and the consequent massive 
exodus of Rwandan refugees to Zaire and other neighbouring 
states),^ the international community after a long, agonising wait, 
decided finally to intervene on humanitarian grounds. Cathy 
Corcoran, the acting director of CAFOD, the Catholic aid agency, 
reported: "Seventy-five percent of Rwanda's population of 7.5 
million are now dead or displaced."’’ It should be noted that this 
purely humanitarian mission in Rwanda had an unprecedented 
backing (almost unanimous) from the international community. 
The main argument was that while two factions within a sover- 
eign state were killing each other brutally, the international com- 
munity could not remain indifferent with folded arms. Although 
there was no legitimate government in Rwanda at the time the 
humanitarian mission was undertaken (and there was no note- 
worthy local opposition to such a humanitarian mission), still one 
may consider this as a "humanitarian intervention," by definition. 

It is important to note that all these recent interventions (or 
attempted interventions) in Iraq, Somalia, Yugoslavia, Rwanda 
and now, in Haiti, were justified mainly on humanitarian grounds. 
The creation of "safe havens" in Iraq in 1991, seemed to have 
paved the way for what has now come to be known as "humani- 
tarian interventions." In other words, the concept of humanitari- 

^eter Hekhlethwaite, ‘‘Pope DiscussKs Millennium with Cardinals," Nation- 
al Catholic Reporter July 1 1994, p. 17. 

■See "The Carnage Continues," The Tablet 23 April 1994, pp. 501-2; Tina 
SiJSMAN, "Survivors Report 20,000 Killed in Catholic Parish in Rwanda," National 
CatholK Reporter fune 17 1994, p. 17; Richard McBrien, "Three Rwandan Bishops 
Killed," National Catholic Reporter July 1 1994, p. 2; Robin Lubsock, "Eyewitness 
Account of Death in Rwarula," National Catholic R^rter July 1 1994, pp. 8-10; "A 
Dark Present and a Dark Future," The Tablet 30 July 1994, pp. 964-5; "A Country 
in Chaos," The Tablet 27 August 1994, p. 1083. 

■As quoted in "Rwanda Needs More, Agencies Say," The Tablet 6 August 
1994, p. 998. 
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an intervention seems to have come to stay in modern interna- 
tional law. 

4. A Critical Analysis of the Concept of Humanitarian 
Intervention 

Having discussed the concept of humanitarian intervention 
and its use in a few recent international crisis situations, let us 
now venture a critical evaluation of the concept and its use. 

(i) It is the UN Resolution 688 which provided the stepping 
stone for the concept of humanitarian intervention invoked in 
recent international events. But, this particular Resolution (or any 
other subsequent UN resolution, up-to-date), did not explicitly 
specify humanitarian intervention.'" There was no provision in 
that resolution as how to carry out humanitarian relief to the Iraqi 
Kurds. It was the interpretation of that Resolution 688 by the west- 
ern allies which resulted in "humanitarian intervention" to pro- 
vide for "safe havens." 

(il) In any case, as we saw above, the concept of humanitarian 
intervention seems to have wide acceptance of late in internation- 
al fora like the UN. This is confirmed by the number of humani- 
tarian interventions that have been suggested or already carried 
out in the course of the last three years. Thus, the concept of 
humanitarian intervention seems to have now entered interna- 
tional law, whether one likes it or not. One maj^ construe humani- 
tarian intervention as a stage of evolution in international law. But 
this is not to suggest that it has no political and ethical problems 
connected with it, especially in its use, as we shall see below. 

(iii) It is important to note that this concept of humanitarian 
inter\'ention came to the fore only after the collapse of the ex- 
Soviet Union. That is to say, that it was bom at a time when the 
remaining superpower (USA) and its western allies had started to 
reign supreme in all spheres of international life.*' In fact, it is the 
United States and its western allies who have been actively pro- 
moting and campaigning for this concept of humanitarian inter- 
vention. Does this mean that the concept serves western needs in 
its need to call the tune in international affairs? In other words, do 
the western nations use this concept as a "trqan horse" in con- 
ducting international politics for their own benefit? 

^*S«« Himes, art.cU., pp. 90-1. 

"Cf. Vimal TmiMANNA, "Wanted; An International Public Authority. The 
UNO or the USA as ‘World Policeman",? VJTR 56 (1992), pp. 475-87. 
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(iv) The apparent selectivity evinced by the actions of the 
western nations in invoking the concept of humanitarian inter- 
vention seems to confirm such fears. As pointed out above, there 
was no urgency or enthusiasm on ihe part of the West in catering 
to the humanitarian needs of the millions of victims of the unre- 
stricted, massive Allied bombing in Iraq, while there was a rush 
to create "safe havens" for the Iraqi Kurds. Did the pro and anti 
Saddam Hussein attitudes of these two groups of people (respec- 
tively) become the deciding factor for' the west in providing hu- 
manitarian aid? Moreover, one may ask why was it that the plight 
of thousands of Palestinians in the Middle East (as a result of 
gross violations of human rights by Israel, a close western ally), 
did not evoke a humanitarian concern on the part of the western 
nations to create "safe havens" in Israel? 

Thus one has to notice here that the implementing of the 
concept of humanitarian intervention in various situations in the 
world is determined by political biases and allegiances. Even the 
Vatican, which in recent years has become a prophetic voice with 
regard to the violation of human rights all over the world, seems 
to be affected by its own prejudices and biases when it comes to 
humanitarian interventions. As we saw above, to the surprise of 
many the Vatican eloquently called for a humanitarian interven- 
tion in Bosnia, when Europe itself was divided on this issue. On 
the other hand, when almost the entire international community 
was calling for a humanitarian intervention in Haiti, the same 
Vatican strongly opposed such a move. If it were not for the ex- 
Salesian priest Aristide (well-known for his strong pro-liberation 
theology attitudes which the Vatican detests) who is at the centre 
of the Haitian crises, would the Vatican have adopted a different 
attitude toward humanitarian intervention? 

In any case, selectivity based on prejudices and allegiances 
seems to be an obstacle to implementing justly the concept of 
humanitarian intervention in our modern world situations. 

(v) Closely connected to the issue of selectivity is the question 
of zvho should authorize such humanitarian interventiims. Obvi- 
ously, many would be of the opinion that it should be the United 
Nations. But, a close Umk at recent events in the United Nations, 
especially in the Security Council, shows us the western devel- 
oped nations, led by the United States, dictating even the affairs 
of the UNO."*^ Ever since the collapse of the ex-Soviet Union, the 


■'-Sf*' Tiri.m.anna. ibid. 
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credibility of the UNO as an impartial authority on international 
affairs, is in doubt. Without a legitimate, impartial international 
authority (to decide when and where to intervene with humanitari- 
an relieO, the just implementation of the concept of humanitarian 
intervention is highly questionable. 

(vi) Even if the UN Security Council justly decides a certain 
situation as worthy of humanitarian intervention, who is to carry 
out such an intervention? As things stand now, almost all the 
interventions to date have been spearheaded under the command 
of the US forces. This is mainly because of lack of financial re- 
sources in the UNO or any other nation to undertake such an 
operation. But, will not leaving the command of such operations 
in the US hands pander to American political and cultural biases? 
Will such American-led humanitarian operations end up with 
another kind of US hegemony in the world, thus granting the US 
another undue advantage in calling the tune of world affairs? 
Why is it that the same US resources used for humanitarian relief 
operations are not pooled with resources from other countries 
under a UN command? 

(vii) In discussing the point who should be responsible for 
carrying out a humanitarian intervention, one must question wheth- 
er any individual nation should carry out such an operation on Its 
own authority. As a purely hypothetical illustration, we may con- 
sider the case in which Iraq would have interpreted its own inva- 
sion of Kuwait in 1990 as "a humanitarian intervention," given 
the well-known gross violations of human rights in Kuwait. Obvi- 
ously, in international law such an interpretation would be a 
mockery, because almost the entire world was convinced that it 
was nothing but "an aggression," "a violation of international 
law" on the part of Iraq. In today's international scene, one need 
not stretch one's imagination too far to complete a long list of such 
"humanitarian interventions" if each nation is left free to decide 
when and where to make such interventions! Such a situation would 
not only create endless chaos, but it would even threaten world 
peace. The point I want to highlight here is that no single nation 
should be left free to be the sole authority in determining tvhen 
and where there is a case deserving humanitarian intervention. 
The concept of humanitarian intervention is too delicate to be left 
to the subjective interpretation and determination of an invading 
nation. As such, no individual nation (or even a group of nations) 
should be free to invoke the concept of humanitarian intervention 
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as a justification for the violation of another nation's sovereignty. 
This has been the practice in international law in the past, even in 
those cases where clearly there was a need for humanitarian 
intervention, such as India's intervention in former East Pakistan 
(presently Bangladesh) in 1971, and Tanzania's intervention in 
Uganda under Idi Amin in 1979. Both these interventions were 
clearly humanitarian, but the intervening nations never appealed 
U> the concept of humanitarian intervention to justify their action. 
Rather, they justified their action of violating the sovereignty of 
ani>ther country on the grounds of self-defense.** 

(viii) Will humanitarian intervention be sufficient to ensure 
that violations of human rights/human dignity are permanently 
slopped in a given country? How long should a humanitarian 
intervention last? In Iraq, Somalia, Rwanda {and probably in Hai- 
ti, in the coming months) the UNO had to take over from the US 
forces in continuing to ensure that no repetitions of such viola- 
tions m,iv take place. But for how long should such overseeing 
last? 

(iK) Another problem is that practically speaking, humanitarian 
interventums cannot be restricted purely to "humanitarian" means 
of dealing with those who resist such interventions. This was seen 
in Somalia and at the time of writing, in Haiti, where the US 
soldiers, got involved in sporadic clashes with small local groups 
who were resisting intervention and consequently were forced to 
shoot dead a number of people. Thus, it is not easy to separate 
humanitarian intervention and other military interventions into 
■sirict water tight compartments, and this raises a number of ethi- 
cal questions (especially questions related to the ethics of war) 
with regard to the apparent innocence of the concept of humani- 
tarian interventiori. 

(x) As 1 pointed out earlier, the concept of sovereignty being a 
corollary of the concept of non-intervention, intervention by its 
very definition suggests a violation of the sovereignty of a nation. 
The concept of humanitarian intervention, too, (inspite of the 
impressive adjective "humanitarian") has an element of violating 
the stivereignty of a nation. As a result, there is the danger of 
diluting the sovereignty of a nation (especially of smaller, poor 
nations) if the concept of humanitarian intervention is allowed to 
take an undue priority. In international law, the concept of sover- 
eignty has acted as a useful buffer against aggression. An uncriti- 


‘’Himi art. Cl! , p. Kfi 
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cal embrace of the concept of humanitarian intervention by the 
international community may grant aggressive nations a sort of 
valid passport with a permanent residential visa to enter another 
state! Therefore, it is' extremely important to stress the need for a 
delicate balance between the sovereignty of a nation and humani- 
tarian intervention, at least for the sake of smaller, powerless 
nations. Too much insistence on one of these concepts would 
dilute the importance of the other, thus threatening the very sur- 
vival of small nations. 

(xi) We also need to keep in mind that the very notion of 
human rights itself can create problems for humanitarian inter- 
ventions. As already pointed out, almost all the situations in 
which humanitarian interventions have been made so far were 
construed by the international community in general, and the UN 
Security Council in particular, as situations in which gross viola- 
tions of human rights were taking place. But, the problem arises 
when one acknowledges the fact that there is a diversity of opin- 
ion in the world today about the notion of human rights. Even at 
the time of formulating the Universal Declaration of the Rights of 
Man (1948), there were difficulties in accepting what exactly would 
form the list of human rights.** The powerful western nations of 
the First World tend to emphasise individual civil and political 
rights, and tend to overlook collective economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. On the other hand, many powerless, non-western 
nations of the Third World tend to emphasise collective, econom- 
ic, social and cultural rights, and tend to overlook the individual 
civil and political rights. Such a one-sided emphasis has a history 
of its own: 

It is in the ancient pre- and extra-Christian philosophies of Creek 
and Roman provenance that we find the roots or beginnings of 
human rights in Western thinking. Generally speaking, these philos- 
ophies place more stress upon the value of ^e individual than upon 
the social values. In Cermaruc and Slav societies, in the East Asian 
cultures, and evidently also in early American societies, the empha- 
sis was placed rather upon the social dimensions of human rights. 
These different modes of evaluation have reached down to our own 
day - not only in human rights discussions between capitalist and 
socialist countries but also in dialogues between representatives of 
Western and Eastern religions concerning the status of human rights.* 

*^L.W. Sumner, The Moral Foundation of Righ's. Oxford: Osrendon Press, 
1989, pp. 6-7. 

*Knut Walf, "Gospel, Church Law and Human Rights: Foundations and 
DeBdendes," Concilium lS*90/2, p. 34. 
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Given the cultural and economic diversity of our world to- 
day, this becomes an acute problem. The western concept of hu- 
man rights (which nowadays seems to be the exclusive yardstick 
used in the UN Security Council in determining humanitarian 
interventions) is clearly not universally acceptable. If so, how is 
one going to determine a gross violation of human rights that 
deserves humanitarian intervention? 

Furthermore, given the notorious record of the western na- 
tions in their selfish, self-righteous, exploitative attitudes and ac- 
tions towards the poorer developing nations, one cannot easily 
rjle out the possibility of their using this human rights language 
to further their own goals and designs in dominating the world: 
One cannot but wonder whether the human rights system has not 
become an instrument in the hands of the self-righteous powerful 
nations of the West to bully the poor nations of the Third World and 
continue unabated their economic and political hegemony. Human 
rights have become a ploy; we have come to a stage where, to pul it 
in transactional analysis, the game of "1 am O.K.; you are not O.K." 
is played out by the western powers vis-i-vis the Third World 
countries. The indictment of a Third World country for violation of 
human rights not seldom means that it refuses to play the games of 
market economy acctirding to the rules framed by the West.'^ 
Consequently, one cannot rule out the possibility of the west- 
ern nations using the concept of humanitarian intervention (based 
on their understanding and interpretation of human rights viola- 
tions) as a "legitimate" means of interfering in the affairs of the 
poorer Third World countries, and imposing on the latter the 
western way of doing things, especially with regard to politics 
and economics. The ex-Secretary of State in the United States, 
Henry Kissinger, himself has cautioned against the extensive use 
of the concept of intervention, pointing out that such a use may 
tempt the West to impose its own values on countries that reject 
them.'*^ 

With regard to the violation of human rights, one may also 
legitimately raise the question whether humanitarian interven- 
tions are morally justified only when the western understanding 
of human rights are violated (i.e., when individual civil and polit- 
ical rights are violated). Are such humanitarian interventions called 
for when other rights of human beings, such as the collective, 

*‘Fehx Wii.HiLi), "The Language of Human Rights. An Ethical Esperanto?" 
VJTR5f>{\992),pp 20 '^- 6 , 

'‘■’fillLl.lVA^, art.cit., p. S. 
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economic, cultural and social rights (which the western nations 
tend to overlook, but which are cherished and stressed by two- 
thirds of the world's nations) are violated? Even if one answers in 
the affirmative, anj such interventions practically possible at all, 
given the fact that such collective rights are violated in the very 
international structural level? 

5. Conclusion 

In view of the foregoing discussion, one has to conclude that 
the basic issue is a tension Iwtween humanitarian concern and the 
sovereignty of nations. This point was put across very well by the 
former ScCTetary General of the UNO, Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
shortly after the Resolution 688 was passed by the Security Coun- 
cil: 

We are clearly witnessing what is probably an irresistible shift in 
public attitudes towards the belief that the defense of the oppressed 
in the name of morality should prevail over frontiers arid legal 
documents. We must now ponder this issue in a manner that is at 
once prudent and bold. In a prudent manner, because the principles 
of sovereignty cannot be radically challenged without international 
chaos quickly ensuing. In a bold manner, because we have probably 
reached a state in the ethical and psychological evolution of Western 
civilization in which the massive and deliberate violation of human 
rights will no longer be tolerated. It falls to us, therefore, to forge a 
new concept, cme which marries law and morality.* 

In spite of the difficulties connected with the notion of human 
rights that we elaborated above, it is obvious that there are certain 
situations in our world (contaminated with human weakness and 
sin) which are a disgrace to the entire human race. Violations of 
basic human dignity as happened during the Second World War 
in the form of the Nazi massacre of Jews and in more recent 
history the tribal or ethnic massacres in Somalia, Rwanda and the 
former Yugoslavia, are some of the atrocities that would be con- 
demned by all those who have respect for human beings, irre- 
spective of their diverse notions of human rights. With the grow- 
ing concern for justice and respect for the basic human dignity all 
over the world, it is difficult to be indifferent to such inhuman 
situations. Perhaps Christian moral teaching must affirm a moral 
obligation on the part of the international community to intervene 
and do something in such brutal situations. But, on the other 


**As quoted In Himes, ibid., pp. 91 -92. 
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hand, al stake is the sovereignty of nations, which is vital for the 
survival and self-determination of a nation. In the present set-up 
of things, we may say that both the concepts (humanitarian inter- 
vention and sovereignty) are of crucial importance for the entire 
human race, but nelth^ is absolute. One needs to recognize the 
delicate balance between them, and respect it, just as the interna- 
tional law in the post World War il period has always respected 
such a balance between intervention in general and sovereignty. 
The fact that upto date, not a single UN Security Council resolu- 
tion mentions "humanitarian intervention" by name as the ottly 
just cause for any intervention, is J consolation in this regard.*’ 

Himes, art.cU., pp. 90-1 . 


(continued from p. 1S8) 

What finally emerges as a conclusion is that though much has been 
done as a fullowing-up of Vatican II, far too many f>eopie have not 
changed their mentality nor their way of functioning. This is the root of 
the problem facing the Church; and what makes it more intractable is 
that the people concerned are not only die rank and file but also persons 
m authority and with influence. Renewal is marking time but not mov- 
ing forward - as in ecumenism. 

Hence the need for conversion, for a more evangelical spirit. This 
has been repeatedly affirmed, and was beautifully summed up by Paul 
VI: "The Second Vatican Council has recalled, and the Synod of Bishops 
in 1974 again unhesitatingly affirmed, the theme of the Church that 
evangelizes herself through an uninterrupted priKess of conversion and 
renewal that she might evangelize the world with credibility." 

Obviously, conversion involves much more than an acceptance of 
the Council and an assimilation of its vision. The apostolic letter of John 
Paul II on the Jubilee points out many areas where a change of heart is 
required. But the basic condition in all cases is an openness that was very 
much a concern of the Council. 

Hopefully the months and years ahead will see more literature like 
Monsoon of the Spirit "to ensure that the challenge of the year 2000 is not 
overlooked." But CSP is to be congratulated fur being first in the field, 
whilst keeping up its reputation for excellent production at modest rates. 

St. Mary's, Mazagaon, Louis MENEZES S.J. 

Bombay, 400 010 
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Communion of Divorced and 
Remarried Catholics and the 
Ecclesiology of Vatican II 

J. NEUNER^J. 

In the last couple of years has been a controversy around a directive of three 
German Kshops on the admission of divorced-remairied Catholics to communion. 
Fr Neuner (Fathers' Residence, St Vincent; Pune, 411 001) informs our readers of 
the basic elf ments of the coirtroversy and contributes to the ongoing reflactton by 
going back to the ecclesiology of Vatican II. He shows that there is always a tension 
in the Church between the need to be a well'Structured society with its basic laws 
and its essence as sacrament of God's all'embradng love. The two poles of this 
tension must be kept in unity if right pastoral deasions have to be arrived at. 

'The pastoral care of Christlians whose marriage has broken 
* down and who have entered a second alliance not recognized 
by the Church has become one of the most pressing pastoral 
problems of our time. All leaders of the Church are deeply moved 
by the anxiety of their brothers and sisters living in irregular 
marriage conditions, many of whom feel the need of support and 
strength from the Church and a deep desire to be admitted to the 
sacraments after depressing experiences in their lives. However 
marriage is indissoluble. The Church must be faithful to Jesus' 
explicit reassertion of the unbreakable bond of marriage. Against 
the praxis of his time, based on the law of Moses which allowed 
divorce under certain conditions, Jesus maintained God's original 
plan "from the beginning of creation: AVhat God has joined to- 
gether let not one put asunder" (Mk 10:9). Thus a second mar- 
riage cannot be recognized by the Church as long as the bond of 
the first marriage exists. Christians who enter such a marriage 
remain, to be sure, members of the Church, but cannot be admit- 
ted to the sacraments. 

Among the various attempts to find a way out of the distress- 
ing dilemma the 1993 initiative of three German bishops has 
become most controversial.' They attempted a pastoral approach 

1 . Oskar Saier, Archbishop of Frdburg Br., Karl Lehmann, Bishop of Mainz, 
Walter Kasper, Bishop of Rottenburg: Zwr aweliorglkJtm Beg^itung von Metudien 
aua Txrbrvdiemn Ehm, Geadtkdetten, und Wiederoerheitwtenm CeBthiedeneH (July 
1993). 
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within the framework of legal norms and with a clear recognition 
of the indissolubility of the marriage bond. In answer to various 
attempts in this line, but obviously with especial reference to the 
proposals of the German bishops, the Roman Congregation for 
the Doctrine of Faith published a document on October 15th, 
1994, in which the impossibility of admitting dlvorced*remarried 
Christians to the sacraments is firmly stressed once more. The 
document concludes with an exhortation to make every possible 
effort to confirm such Christiana who live in irregular marriages 
in the love of Christ and the Church and to dispel the wrong idea 
from their minds that they are discriminated against. The prob- 
lem can be solved only by uncompromising fidelity to Christ's 
desire to restore for us God's gift, entrusted to the Church, of the 
unbreakable bond of marriage. The "burden of Christ" becomes 
light not by brushing it aside but because he himself, along with 
the Church, is carrying it with us (n.lO). 

It could hardly be expected that with this answer the problem 
would be laid to rest. The loyalty to Rome of the bishops in 
question is beyond discussion. In their answer they firmly re- 
affirm their conviction about the indissoluble bond of marriage. 
Still, they feel that the pastoral problems are not solved through a 
general negative decision: "We have to reflect still further. A 
number of problems of biblical theology, history of theology, 
systematic theology and canon law remain open."^ 

The following reflections offer an ecclesiological approach to 
the problem. Without repeating the arguments of both sides (some 
of which obviously appear in the context) we try to come closer to 
a solution through the ecclesiology developed in the Second Vatican 
Council. 

Eucharistic Communion and Communion in the Church 

In the Decree of the Roman Congregation, the impossibility of 
admitting divorced-remarried Christians to the Eucharist is based 
on the inseparability of our life in Christ and the communion with 
the Church: 

In receiving the Eucharist the communion with Christ the head can 
never be separated from the communion with his members, i.e., the 
Church. Therefore the sacrament of our communion with Christ is 
also toe sacrament of the unity of the Church. Hence receiving 

2. The same bishops: An die hauptmmttidt in der teelsorge TMtigm Damcn uad 
Horn m dot Diozesen Freiburg Br., Mainz and Rottenburg-Stuttgart (October 1994). 
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communion ... in conflict witft the norms of the ecclesial community 
is a self-contradictory act'’(n.9). 

The reception of the Eucharist against the explicit norms of 
the Church is surely not possible. But precisely these norms have 
to be examined; Can the Church allow that Christians, under 
certain conditions, be admitted to ,the Eucharist though legally 
they are in a state of conflict with the Chyrch - supposing they are 
in good faith and well disposed? The Council has done so in the 
admission of Orthodox Christians to the Eucharist in the Catholic 
Church under pastoraily urgent conditions. In doing so the Coun- 
cil was fully conscious of the legal separation of Orthodox Chris- 
tians from the Catholic Church: 

Eastern Christians who are separated in good faith from the Catho- 
lic Church, if they ask of their own accord, and have the ri^t 
dispositions, may be granted the sacraments of Penance, tlie Eucha- 
rist and the Anointing of the Sick. 

Similarly, 

Cadrolics may ask for the same sacraments from tho.se non-Catholic 
ministers whose churches possess valid sacraments as often as 
necessity or a genuine spiritual benefit recommends such a coturse of 
action and when access to a Catholic priest is physically or morally 
impossible.* 

This decision is taken b> the Council in full consciousness of 
the legal conflict: "EHvine law forbids any common worship which 
would damage the unity of the Church or involve formal accep- 
tance of falsehood or danger of deviation in the faith, of scandal 
or indifference." The positive reason for the permission lies in the 
spiritual profit of the soul "lest because of the harshness of our 
judgement we prove an obstacle to those seeking salvation."* 
These last words are quoted from Basil the Great. 

Both the fact that the Council made an exception from the law 
excluding separated Christians from the sacraments and the moti- 
vation for this exception point at the deeper ecclesiology of Vatican 
II. If there was a rigid identity of the legal structure of the Church 
and her sacramental life, an exception would not be possible. The 
motivation, the pastoral concern for the people, indicates the ten- 
sion between the legal body and the pastoral nature of the Church 
called to embody God's care for our world in need of salvation. 
This leads to the question of the very nature of the Church. 


3. Decree on the Eastern Catholic Churdtes, n. 27. 

4 . Ibid. n. 26. 
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The Divine Sacrament of Salvation 


The elaborate discussions on the Church's nature in the Coun- 
cil were more than an academic exercise. Facing the problems of 
an emerging hew society, the Council felt the need not only tc 
improve and even correct various features of the Church's life 
and mission, but to approach her task with a renewed self-under- 
standing of the Church's nature, her sacramentality: 

Since the Church in Christ is in the nature of a sacrament - sign and 
instrument of the communion with God and the unity of all people 
- she here intends to set forth as clearly as possible ... her own nature 
and universal mission for the benefit of the faithful and the whole 
world.* 

The admission of divorced-remarried Christians to the sacra- 
ments is surely one of those "modern problems" which must be 
faced in the light of this ecclesiology. The present controversy has 
become something of a test case for the true understanding of the 
Church. 

The Council conceives the Church not as an organized foun- 
dation of Jesus Christ, but as mysterium. She is an earthly reality, a 
stK'ial institution in and through which God's all-embracing sav- 
ing love, revealed in Jesus Christ, is embodied and so remains 
pre.sent and effective in the world through the centuries; 

All those whc» in faidi look towards Jesus, the author of salvation 
and the principle of unity and peace. Cod has gathered together and 
e.stabli.shed as the Church that it may be for each and everyone the 
divine sacrament of this saving unity.* 

The sacramentality of the Church implies both, her true, em- 
pirical reality as a social body with its organized set-up and its 
divine destiny to be sign and instrument of Grid's Kingdom, for 
the realization of Cod's universal plan of salvation. The earthly, 
social reality does not limit the Church's nature but must remain 
transparent to God's love which has no social boundaries or legal 
fetters. 

These two dimensions of the Church, to be a truly earthly 
society and to embody God's all-embracing saving love for the 
world, do not split the Church, but they constitute the inherent 
tension of her nature and mission. The Council lays emphasis on 
this unity - Christ builds a community which is both earthly and 
divine: 

5. Lumen Gentium, n. 1 . 

6. Lumen Getifium, n. 9. 
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The one Mediator, Christ, established and ever sustains here on 
earth this holy Church, the community of faith, hope and charity, as 
a visible organisation through which he communicates truth and 
grace to all pedple. But the society structured with hieiarchical 
organs and ^ mystical body of Christ, die visible society and the 
spiritual community, the earthly Church and the Church endowed 
with heavenly riches, are not to be thought of as two realities.. .They 
form one complex reality which comes together from a human and a 
divine dement.' 

In the context of the Council, the tension between the twi 
elements was felt particularly in the relation to non-Catholic Chris- 
tians who through faith and baptism are incorporated in Christ's 
body and yet are still separated from the Catholic Church. With- 
out playing down the unity of the Church, the Council admit, 
"ecclesial elements" in other Christian communities who share in 
many treasures of the Church. All of them, however, are meant 
ultimately to find their place in one social body which comprises 
all believers in Christ. 

To express the tension between the limiting legal body and 
the sacramental universality of the Church, the Council found a 
formula which integrates the sacramental nature and mission of 
the Church beyond legal frames and its historical expression and 
thus maintains the basic unity of the one Church: 

The sole Church of Christ which in the Creed we profess as the one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church.. .subsists in the Catholic Church 
which is governed by the successor of Peter and the bishops in 
communion with him.® 

Thus the legal and institutional structure belongs to the es- 
sence of the Church; it can never be separated from her life and 
mission. Yet it is not rigorously identical with it. The Council 
avoided the rigid identification of its institutional and sacramen- 
tal realities. It explicitly rejected the formula that the one Church 
of Christ is the Catholic Church with her canonical set-up. It 
remains the laborious task of the Church to live and to fulfil her 
mission in the tension between the legal frame and her universal, 
unlimited sacramental nature. There must be authority to guide 
the community in an orderly manner, yet it always must remain 
conscious that the very core of the Church consists in her 
sacramentality, to be Christ's body, to make his saving grace 
present and effective in all human situations, and to adjust all 


7. Lumen Gentium, n. 8. 
B. Lumen Gentium, n. 8. 
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canonical regulations to this mission. No one was ever rejected 1: 
Jesus on grounds of legal barriers: he cared also for non-Jews. N 
on grounds of public morality: he had meals with sinners. Nc 
even on grounds of notorious criminality: he promised Paradi. 
to the condemned criminal, who died at his side. The Church h 
to do the same. 

She has done so in the admission of non-Catholic Christiar 
to the sacraments when there is pastoral need and a proper disp 
sition. Can and should she do so also for divorced-remarrie 
members of the Church? 

Communion of divorced-remarried Christians 

The legal position is clear: Christians who have been marri 
in the Church and separated from their partner remain bound b 
the unbreakable marriage bond unless the marriage is declar: 
invalid. The only tribunal able to do this is the canonical marria^ 
tribunal. Entering a new marriage while the first exists is impose 
bie; it is sin and excludes from the Eucharist. 

The pastoral implications, however, are serious. A marria, 
tribunal can decide about the validity of a marriage only on tb 
basis of external evidence. But the marriage consent is a deep! 
personal decision v/hich includes elements that can never be judg. 
by a tribunal, or at least cannot be legally proved. The Roma 
document points at the great efforts that have been made to brin 
the norms for marriage tribunals to ever closer harmony with tb 
actual life situations in which Christians have to make their dec 
sions But the very expression used in the document, "as far ? 
possible" (n.9), indicates that no procedural rules, no legal frarr 
can ever cover the complexity of actual life. The tragic reality < 
the alarming number of divorces - to which innumerable tragi 
dies in families which still hold together would have to t>e adde 
- indicates that the present praxis of preparation and celebratio 
of marriages which are meant to establish a lasting bond no lonj 
er corresponds to the actual social realities in modern society. 

It is not the purpose of this article to analyse the disharmori 
between law and the life-situation of marriages in our time. But 
is obvious that there is a wide gap between legal norms (howev< 
carefully adjusted) and the personal conscience of Christians. If 
person is personally sure that her or his first marriage was invali 
but is unable to prove it before the tribunal, should she/he I 
deprived of the sacraments for a lifetime? 
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Let me add another life-situation: A Christian woman has 
been left by her husband and in her terrible distress has married a 
supportive non-Christian. She cannot regularize the marriage as 
long as the first husband is alive, and yet she is in dire need of the 
sacraments to live a Christian life and to bring up the children in a 
Christian atmosphere. She cannot leave her new husband. Must 
she demand of her husband (who is innocent of Catholic laws) to 
live in total abstinence, as is demanded in the Roman document? 
The concrete conflicts in distressing life-situations are beyond 
count. 

The wide gap between the legal norms and actual life situa- 
tions is also the reason why the Roman decree has been received 
critically not only by the wider public but also by bishops. It is 
distressing that immediately after its publication, the struggle 
between a rigorous and a broader interpretation has started. One 
of the senior Austrian bishops may be quoted as an example: he 
felt the duty to defend a limited freedom of conscience against the 
rigorous declaration of another bishop, which had been broadcast 
in the media:’ 

The document contains (in n.3) the heavy, lifelong exclusion 
from sacraments which to the ordinary reader seems to be totally 
independent of two questions: (1 ) of the personal guilt or innocence 
of those concerned, of grave doubts about the validity of the previ- 
ous marriage in the realm of personal conscience, or of the full 
responsibility when concluding it; (2) of whether someone lives in 
hardened sinfulness or has indicated genuine good will in many 
ways. 

These situations are very familiar to pastors from confession 
and personal communications.... In the entire tradition of the Church 
and Canon Law never can .ve find the view that such a very serious 
punishment is kept up fur a lifetime without any reference to the 
forum internum, guided by confessors and pastors, in which we 
stand before Cod alone. 

A broader interpretation and application of the decree, be- 
yond its strict wording, is necessary if the Church has truly to 
embody the all-embracing saving love of Christ. 

Confusion and scandal? 

No one should be blind to the weighty reasons which led to 
the Roman decree. It is obvious that the indiscriminate admission 
of divorced remarried Christians to the sacraments would create 

9. Bishop R. Stbcher, Innsbruck, against Bishop Kreen, St Polten. The text is 
taken from Voraribergrr Kirchmblait, 27 November 1994, p. 8. 
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confusion. It would lead to a disrespect of the marriage bond. In 
our time the Church must firmly defend the sacredness of mar- 
riage in the struggle against so many disintegrating forces. The 
Church also must keep up the dignity of the sacraments specially 
of the Eucharist. However, the danger of confusion cannot be 
countered by radical, generalised verdicts: they easily lead to 
underground practices and soon to uncontrollable misuses which 
are difficult to stop and which undermine the authority of the 
Church. Radical verdicts also block the practical pastoral pedago- 
gy which is so much needed in the confused thinking of many 
Christians. It would seem to be an urgent task for the Roman 
Congregation to work out guidelines for bishops and pastors 
which could by followed in actual life and which could be ex 
plained to the faithful. 

The document also points at the scandal which would arise 
from the admission to the sacraments of Christians living in irreg- 
ular marriages. Surely any such admissions must be regulated by 
clear pastoral norms and properly explained to the communities. 
But many good Christians who know the problems of married life 
and yet are able to keep their own families intact will undoubted- 
ly be happy to receive holy communion side by side with brothers 
and sisters who have been broken in their lives, humiliated, and 
are in deep need of God's saving and supporting grace in the 
Eucharist. Some rigorists will be scandalized - the parallel with 
the gospels is only too obvious: Jesus also gave scandal to the 
Pharisees when he shared a meal with sinners and prostitutes. 
The Church, the sacrament of Christ's abiding presence in our 
midst, can never avoid scandalizing them. 

The document mentions also other helps that can be offered 
to Christians who live in irregular marriages: prayer, meditation 
on the word of God, attending mass, works of mercy... All this is 
very much needed but it can never satisfy the deep desire to 
receive the body of Christ in the sacrament. The Eucharist is the 
sacrament of the Church; it is the bond with Christ and the Chris- 
tian community. Those who are excluded feel starved. Those who 
go regularly to communion may easily take the sacrament for 
granted - till they are barred from it. We may compare it with the 
family meal: good children sit at table every day and do not think 
much about its deep significance. But if one day, on account of 
some fault, they are excluded, they feel it. If they are excluded for 
ever, for a lifetime, it is a disaster. They do not feel any longer as 
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part of the family. We may explain to Christians living in irregu- 
lar marriages that they still belong to the Church and that the 
Church cares for them: it is of tittle use. Deep in their heart they 
know that the Chufch is sacrament, and the communion with 
Christ and with the Church must be realized in sacramental com- 
munion. This is the ecclesiology of Vatican II: the Church is the 
sacrament of union with Christ and of the unity with all peoples. 


Note 


On the Road to the Third Millennium 

"One thing is certain: everyorxe is asked to do as much as possible to 
ensure that the challenge of the Year 2000 is not overlooked, for this 
challenge certainly involves a special grace of the Lord for the Church 
and for the whole of humanity." 

These words, so typical of the resoluteness that characterizes the 
initiatives of Pope John Paul 11, are from his apostolic letter, Tertio millennio 
ttdveniente, proclaiming a Great jubilee and proposing an imaginatively 
articulated programme of preparation. There is also a detailed account of 
the history and theology of such periodic occasions of renewal, in the 
Old Testament and in the Christian era . 

The document is interesting but quite long, and one might feel lost 
were it not for a familiar landmark: that is Vatican 11, which is given 
remarkable prominence. According to dte letter, "it was with the Second 
Vatican Council that, in the broadest sense of the term, the immediate 
preparations fur the Great Jubilee of the Year 2000 were really begun." 
And the conclusion is drawn: "The best preparation for tfie new millen- 
nium, therefore, can only be expressed in the renewed commitment to 
apply, as faithfully as possible, the teaching of Vatican 11 to the life of 
every individual and of the whole Church." 

It may seem strange that three decades after the Council we are still 
being urged to conform to its directives. But in fact, after the first euphor- 
ic years, there has been a persistent feeling at all levels of the Church that 
we are still far from realizing the ideals of Vatican 11. Commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of its closure, Paul VI issued his universally 
appreciated exhortation, Evangelii nuntiandi, where he raised the urgent 
question: "Whether after the Council and precisely because of the 
Council. ..the Church does or does not find herself better equipped to 
proclaim the Gospel." 

On the twentieth anniversary, an Extraordirtary Synod examined 
the situation and recognized "dehciencies and difficulties in the accep- 
tance of the Council," and acknowledged that "only interior assimilation 
and practical implementation can make the conciliar documents alive 
and life-living." That is surely a truism - stating the obvious. What we 
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need to know i» why the message of Vatican II is not being taken to heart 
effectively. Why is it that on the thirtieth anniversary we have still to be 
coaxed into taking the conciliar programme seriously? 

The search for an answer may well be the starting point of our 
preparation for the Great Jubilee. And we may find some clues in a 
recently published book, Monsoon of the Spirit by Fr. Parmananda.' 

This is a collection of essays that report and reflect on various 
aspects of the post-conciliar movement for renewal. They were com- 
posed independently of each other, over a period of three decades since 
Vatican 11. ^me have first appeared in the Vidyajyoti Journal or its prede- 
cessor, The Clergy Monthly. Now an effort has been made to put them 
together in a coherent arrangement that presents a thought-provoking 
picture of what has been happening in the Church, what are the domi- 
nant factors at work, and what still remains to be done. 

The author has had many opportunities to watch the process from 
points i>f \’antage and to communicate his experience to others - thanks 
to the responsible positions he has occupied, first in India and then in 
Rome, and to his own interest and competence in observing in the 
tH’clesial scene and sharing his perceptions. Presently in retirement, it 
was just by chance that he had put together his scattered writings when 
the Great Jubilee was officially announced. Hence the idea of publishing 
all the material in the context of the first phase of preparation envisaged 
by the Pope, which has already begun but without concrete directives or 
.lids for anv activity 

Tlie title is derived from a fanciful comparison between Vatican II 
and our aiuuial rainy season, which brings new life to the land and its 
people, but also creates problems and causes some damage. The chal- 
lenge facing the Church today is to make the most of the advantages 
gained from the Council, whilst tackling in a positive and constructive 
way the difficulties that have arisen. 

Tile book projects a balanced assessment of the present situation, 
w ith many lessons for Christians in general and our country in particu- 
1.1 r. Miich attention is given to the Synod of Bishops, which in its succes- 
sive sessions is a fair index of the progress or otherwise of post-conciliar 
renewal. There is criticism but no harshness, and the basic attitude is one 
ot hope for the future, with faith in the Spirit and love for the Church. 

The style - or rather, a variety of styles - makes for pleasant reading, 
though not all the items are equally attractive nor all the ideas equally 
acceptable. But everyone will find penetrating insights, including some 
that are refreshingly original and inspiring. Young educated adults - 
laity, religious, clergy - who have not lived through the great event of 
Vatican 11 and yet mu.st carry the Church into a new age, will draw 
special benefit from these pages. 

_____________ (concluded on p. 178) 

'.Monsoon of the Spirit. By Parmananda Divarkar, S.J. Anand; Gujarat 
5«ihitya Prakash 1994. Pp. 160. Rs48. 
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Self-Transcendence and 
Spirituality. II 

George THOTTUNGAL, SJ. 

In the second piart of dils study on Self-Transcendence Fr Thottungal draws on 
the psychologists of our century. In this Brst instalment he studies the psychology 
of V. Prankl and shows how it stands In opposition to the Jungian p>rinclp>le of 
homeostasis in its stress on tension as necessary for full humanity, and it goes 
beyond Maslow's self -actualization if this is sep>arated from self-transcendence. 
Only love as the expression of self-transcendence can make us fiilly human. Next 
instalment will study the psychosynthesis of R. Assagioli. 

11. What Psychologists Say 

I. Viktor Frank! and Logotherapy 

Viktor Frankl rocketed to fame in the aftermath of World War 

II, by his professional competence as a therapist as well as by the 
genuineness of his writings. Though his vogue has diminished 
somewhat, it is good to recall the impact he made when he started 
his career and his writings on humanistic and existential psychol- 
ogy and logotherapy. Here was a man who lived for over three 
years in the shadow of the gas chambers of Dachau and Auschwitz, 
who tested in fire his theories and techniques, and later confirmed 
the results with a respectable array of clinical data. "A psychia- 
trist who personally has faced such extremity is a psychiatrist 
worth listening to" - wrote the Harvard psychologist Gordon 
Allport in the preface to FrankTs best-known work, Man's Search 
for Meaning. When Frankl claims that the free will is a great 
power, the free will that had been bruised and battered by the 
onslaughts of Freud with his theories of the 'will to pleasure' and 
of unconscious motivation, when he insists that a person can 
stand up against any amount of torture with an iron will and 
unshaken resolution, that Hitler who butchered human lives could 
not always butcher the human spirit, our hearts warm up to him. 
When Frankl elucidates the truth that meaning gives the will and 
the power to survive, he bases himself on his experience of those 
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who lived through the horrors of the death camps and marched 
into the gas chambers with the Our Father (or Shema Yisrael) on 
their lips. Conversely, his view is also based on the tragedy ot 
those who had no cause or person to live for, and therefore snuffed 
out their lives by touching the high tension wire round the camps. 
Through the quest for meaning and its fulfilment and the realisation 
of values, human beings transcend themselves - this is the core ot 
logotherapy. 

Logos in Greek signifies meaning. Logotherapy is meaning- 
centred therapy. Schools of psychology usually have a motivation 
theory. The theory underlying logotherapy is called "the will tc 
meaning" in contradistinction to "the will to pleasure" of Freud 
and "the will to power" of Adler. It is a precious insight of Frankl 
that modern people complain of and suffer from a feeling of 
meaninglessness, leading to what he calls existential frustration 
and existential vacuum. He gives abundant proof to show that 
many of the aches and ailments of modern times can be traced 
back to frustration in the human search for meaning. 

Frankl considers the university youth of the United States 
during roughly 30 years after the War. (I have no up-to-date 
statistics) most vulnerable to this malady. At an American Uni 
versity, out of 60 students who had attempted suicide and wer 
later screened 85% confessed that life seemed meaningless tc 
them. What is more, out of these, 93% "were actively engaged 
stKially, were performing well academically, and were on good 
terms with their family groups."' Suicide rates among American 
college students are staggering, second only to deaths In road 
accidents. Suicide attempts might be fifteen times more frequent. 
It was hoped that in an affluent society and welfare state, with th 
improvement of socio-economic conditions, the people would b 
happy. They have the means to live, but no meaning to live for, nc 
point and direction in their lives. A group of bright Harvard 
graduates, devoting their working years to the furtherance ot 
knowledge, might have been expected to be paragons of fulfilment 
and happiness. No, they too suffer a sense of futility and frustra- 
tion. The so-called midlife crisis is basically a crisis of meaning. / 
fanatical cult leader once captured the loyalty and imagination o 
his followers, and gave them a seemingly meaningful programme, 
in reality a phoney project, an idyllic dream to live a richer life o 

'V. Frankl, TheUnheard CryyijrM««/>i^. New York: Simon t Schuster, 1978, 

p. 20. 
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innocence and felicity in the wilds of Guiana, away from the 
sophisticating influences of an artificial society. The meaning soon 
evaporated. The balloon of the cult leader's self-conceit that had 
been so inflated was pricked. But he decided to force his followers 
who had sought a richer life to seek death by suicide. This tragedy 
is a classic example of what meaning can inspire and still more of 
the total disaster, the utter spiritual overthrow, the lack of mean- 
ing can cause. As I was planning this essay in mid-October 1994, 
another cult leader and his followers perished in the same way in 
Switzerland. 

"Unemployment Neurosis" is a term Viktor Frankl coined in 
1933. Criminality and meaningful employment are usually found 
in inverse proportion. Even in welfare states, blessed with social 
security, the unemployed suffer from the feeling they are useless 
and their life meaningless. These findings of Frankl, a common- 
place, I presume, to criminologists, need no corroboration. 

Man shall not live on dole alone, but by every meaning and 
value he can find in life. 

According to Frankl, we appropriate the meaning of life in 
three ways: 

i. By what we give to life through creative activity; 

ii. By what we gain from the world in terms of 

experiencing something, such as a work of nature or culture, and 
also by experiencing someone, i.e., by love.... Sex is justified, even 
sanctified, as soon as, but only as long as, it is a vehicle of love. Tlius 
love is not understood as a mere side effect of sex, but sex as a way 
of expressing the experience of that ultimate togetherness that is 
called love.* 

iii. By our attitude to suffering we appropriate the meaning of life. 
It is when one is confronted with an inescapable, tragic situation, 
like an Incurable disease, that one has the best chance to actualise 
the highest value, the meaning of suffering. Suffering is unavoid- 
able in life; accepting to suffer bravely is accepting the challenge 
of life, its unconditional meaning. 

Frankl does not theorize much on suffering. He relates in- 
stead several telling episodes from experience. One is that of a 
Danish couple, doctor and wife, who lavished all possible tender- 
ness on the doctor's father dying of cancer, and built up a beauti- 


*Vlktor Frankl, Man's Seardt /or Meaning. New York: Pocket Books, 1963, pp. 
176-7. 
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ful relationship during the last months. 

Life never ceases to hold meaning.... Even when all creative values 
and challenges are absent, a person may be challenged by an oppwr- 
tunity for fulfilment, that is by the meaning inherent in an upright 
way of suffering.* 

Suffering from an incurable disease, for example, conceals in itself 
not only the last possibility for the fulfilment of meaning and the 
realisation of value, but the possibility for deepest meaning and 
highest value. In this view, life up to the last moment never ceases to 
have a meaning.^ 

FrankI is quite conscious of the fact that the meaning of suf- 
fering is not grasped by the intellect alone; this meaning tran- 
scends the human mind and its world, and is accessible through 
an act of commitment of the whole person, through an existential 
act which he describes as the "basic trust in being." 

As long as we are satisfied that our suffering has a meaning 
we can go to fantastic lengths in endurance of pain, whereas 
meaningless suffering leads to despair. The war prisoner does not 
succumb to the camp atmosphere, but opposes it with "the defi- 
ant power of the human spirit," if he is buoyed up by the hope 
that someone is waiting for him or there is something to be ac- 
complished by him. In other words he knows meaningful fulfilment, 
not disillusionment, will crown all his endeavours. "If there is a 
meaning in life at all, then there must be a meaning in suffering. 
Suffering is an ineradicable part of life, even as fate and death."'* 
FrankI heartily applauds Dostoyevsky's words: "There is only 
one thing that I dread; not to be worthy of my sufferings." 

Will Frankl's mighty plea for the meaning of suffering carry 
conviction to all? The lessons learnt, tested and proved by a per- 
son who sprang to extraordinary maturity in the agonised hero- 
ism of Dachau and Auschwitz cannot have the same clarity and 
persuasive force in cold print to readers whose tempers have been 
frayed and soured by the experience of unmerited suffering or a 
cruel piece of ill luck. Suffering in any case, even in the light of 
revelation, is a mystery. It is the genius of Hebrew theology to 
have had an insight into the redemptive value of suffering (as 
evidenced by Isaich c. 53 and the Book of Job), and FrankI as a 

'The Concept of Man and Logotherapy" Journal of Flxislentialism, Vf, 1965 
reprinted in W.S. Saiiakian, Pn^chologw of Ptrsorwltty. Chicago; Rand McNally 
College PubL 1977, p. 190. 

*Ibid., p. 195, reprinted from Journal of Individual Psi/chology, XV (1959), pp, 

159f. 


’Man's Search for Meaning, p. 106. 
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itieving Jew could not have been unaware of it; but he chose to 
'ite within the parameters of existential and humanistic psy- 
Lology to address the widest sector of readers. He does make a 
’ong case to prove' that if a person can be induced to discover 
waning in suffering, he or she will experience the healing power 
meaning. 

Any one who has heard of Viktor Frankl identifies him as the 
ychologist of the "search for meaning." But few admirers of his 
:m to know or care to emphasize the significant truth that the 
aseless human search for meaning stems from a dynamic yeam- 
g called self-transcendence. "By virtue of the self-transcendence 
the human existence, man is a being in search of meaning."* 
Self-transcendence is our topic; and so far we have been on its 
.riphery. We have yet to clear the decks for action, eliminate 
ime inadequate values and goals, before we put up the case for 
If-transcendence. Frankl reiterates his stance on self-transcen- 
-nce again in all his writings. Out of more than two dozen texts 
iring at me, I choose one from his article "Beyond Self- 
'tualisation and Self-Expression" in the foumal of Existential 
j':hiatr}f c'ted by Gordon W. Allport, as being an epitome of 
.'r.kf's doctrine: 

'TV.osf thooneh tif man which are circumscribed by the individual 
linnwilf, whether based upun the reduction of his tension as in 
tuniiv oi.t.j.iis theory or (upon) the fulfilment of the greatest number 
of imminent possibilities as in i>eif-actualisation, when weighed, are 
found wanting It is the contention of the author that an adequate 
view of man can only be properly formulated when it goes beyond 
homeostasis, beyond self-actualisation -even beyond man himself! 
- to that transcendent sphere of human existence in which man 
chooses what he will do and what he will be in the midst of an 
objective world of meanings and values." 

We take up first the homeostasis theory which says that to 
duce and eliminate tensions in life is the goal of human fulfilment, 
ankl is strongly opposed to all "theories of man which are 
‘cumscribed by the individual himself." One has to go out of 
leself, lose oneself in other human beings - this is self-transcen- 
:nce. Homeostasis is a term taken from physiology, where it 
'notes the equilibrium of the body structure, and adapted to 


*V. Pkankl, The Unhnni CvyfarlAeenmg. Nkw York: Simon 4c Schusten 1978, 
19. 

^Jourml, 1960, p. 17; dted in ALLFOin, Pattern and Cmuth in Penonmiity. New 
rk: Hddt, Rhlnehart 4c Winston, 1961, p. 560, footnote. 
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psychological usage. 

The homeostasis principle that underlies the dynamic interpretation 
of man maintains that his behaviour is basically oriented towards 
the reconciliation of the different aspects of his psyche, such as Id, 
Ego, and Superego, and towards adaptation and adjustment to soci- 
ety, toward his own bio-psycho-sociological equilibrium.... What 
man actually needs is nut hom«>stasis, but what I call noo-dynam- 
ics, i.e., that kind of appropriate tension that holds him r.teadily 
oriented umard concrete values to be actualized, toward the mean- 
ing of his personal existence to be fulfilled.” 

It is this striving and struggling for something worth aspiring 
after, and not a tensionless state, that guarantees mental health. A 
certain kind of tension is healthy and stimulating. A tensionless 
life will be unmitigated boredom. In fact we have a tendency to 
create tension, where there is none, so as not to fall into an exis- 
tential vacuum. L(K>k at a sprinter in an Olympic stadium, listen- 
ing to the words: "On your march, get set." Does he suffer ten- 
sion? Does he want to run away from tension to achieve the goal 
of equilibrium? 

Tension in its most fundamental sense is a consequence of 
human finitude. In all human endeavour there is a gap between 
targets and achievements. The prospects are bright, the perfor- 
mance patchy. Robert de Lamennais wrote that humans are the 
most unhappy of animals because they have one foot in the finite 
and the other in the infinite and are torn, not between two horses 
as in old barbarous times, but between two worlds. The tension 
that is inherent in human nature and indispensable for the mental 
well-being must be accepted and exploited for the attainment of 
goals, for the fulfilment of meaning and the realisation of values. 

Frankl rejects the Jungian concept that we are bent on getting 
rid of tensions, generated either by instincts and drives claiming 
satisfaction, or by "archetypes urging their materialisation." To 
maintain that meanings and values and even other persons have 
no other purpose than to get rid of one's tension is a degrading 
notion. That the human is a being encountering other beings and 
reaching out for meanings to fulfil is a fundamental fact open to 
phenomenological analysis. Frankl takes Abraham Maslow also 
to task for making the surprising statement: "The environment is 
no more than means to the person's self-actualising ends." 

instead of reinforcing this argument with more texts on ho- 
meostasis (which are numerous in the writings of Frankl), I would 
*V. Frankl, Psychothenp^ and Exislentialiam. London: Souvenir Press, 1970, p. 
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refer the reader to Scripture, Lk 12:50; "I have a baptism to under- 
go, and what tension I suffer until it is all over" (Moffat). Recall 
that this verse is sandwiched between "I have come to cast fire on 
earth" and "I bring not peace but dissension" - a context bristling 
with tension. Christ suffered stress which stemmed from the tense 
preoccupation with his redemptive work. This tension did not 
weaken his resolve nor impair his energies. Our tensions alas 
often drive us crazy because they are not geared to the highest 
values or creative goals; they may be generated in the scheming 
privacy of our brains. This is the difference between healthy, 
constructive tensions and the opposite. Christ suffered tension 
throughout his earthly life, from the day when the twelve-year 
old had a glimpse into his higher vocation, and chose neverthe- 
less relegation to Nazareth and the filial piety of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, right through his public life, waging a running battle 
against the guardians of orthodoxy, until in an atmosphere of 
spying and betrayal, the storm clouds began to pile up massive 
and threatening, with only a tiny rift in the clouds showing Bethany 
on the way to Golgotha. 

Frank! is right in assailing the homeostasis principle. Healthy 
tensions are an indispensable condition of progress. As a result of 
the frustration of a meaningless will, noogenic neurosis is caused 
whose origin lies in a spiritual problem, namely the existential 
vacuum. This sense of the meaninglessness of life is not a mental 
disease, but a spiritual distress; and tensionless serenity will not 
fill this existential vacuum. 

Another inadequate motivation theory, mentioned in the quo- 
tation on p. 193 is the theory of self-actualization which, if not the 
brain<hild of Abraham Maslow, is somehow identified with him 
and his theory of the hierarchy of human needs. Self-actualization 
pertains to the human need for self-fulfilment. This theory is 
based on the assumption that fulfilment and happiness depend 
on the maximum development of one's potentialities. Our prima- 
ry intention and ultimate goal is the development of our potenti- 
alities. 

Frankl objects to this view, for self-actualisation cannot be an 
end in itself. It must have a higher goal. Socrates confessed that he 
had within him the potential to bwome a criminal. St Francis of 
Assisi expressed a similar sentiment when he saw a bandit being 
taken to be hanged. But to be fair to Maslow, the objection is 
rather simplistic. No sane person would think of actualising crim- 
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inal inclinations. Yet FrankI has a point. The choice of the 
actualisation of specific potentials must depend on one's mean- 
ings and values, and in the ultimate analysis powered by the 
thrust towards self- transcendence. All round self-actualisation might 
be too much self-indulgence, waste of potential and resources, 
and finally unattainable, since no one can actualize all potentiali- 
ties. 

On joining the staff college the Duke of Wellington broke his 
favourite violin so as to dedicate himself with singleness of will 
and tenacity of purpose to the study of military science and the 
realisation of his life's ambition. Lenin did the same in the inter- 
ests of the socialist revolution from which he derived all ethical 
values. Such instances of a kind of secular asceticism are under- 
standable. Self-actualisation therefore is not the ultimate goal. 
Self-actualisation for what? For meanings, values, and ultimately 
for self-transcendence. 

Human existence is essentially self-transcendence. It cannot consist 
in self-actuali/ation, man's primary concern does not lie in self- 
.icfuali/ation, but m the realization of values, and in the fulfilment of 
meaning potentialities which are to be found in the world rather 
than within himself, or within his own psyche as a closed system." 
Instead c»f maximum self-actualization, FrankI would recom- 
mend maximum fulfilment of meaning: "In logotherapy we speak 
of a will to meaning; with this we designate man's striving to 
fulfil as much value in his life as possible."’® 

Finally, self-actualization is a side-effect; and cannot be the 
objective of a primary intention. It just cannot be attained if di- 
rectly sought after, like peace, happiness, identity. "For ordy to 
the extent that man has fulfilled the concrete meaning of his 
personal existence will he also have fulfilled himself."” Self-actu- 
alization is neither the primary intention nor the ultimate destina- 
tion but rather a by-product. 

Most of the writings on self-actualization refer to Abraham 
Maslow's hierarchy of human needs. They are: 

1. Basic physiological needs: hunger, thirst, 

ii. Safety needs; security; 

iii. Belonging needs: love, relationships; 

''V. Frankl, The Will la Meemng. New York: New Ameriam Library, 1970, p. 
198 

'‘Sauakian, op.cit., p. 193; taken from Journal c>f Individual PaytMogy, XV, 
1 959, "The Spiritual Dimension in Existential Analysis and Logotherapy." 

"V. Frankl, Psychotherapy and Existential ism. London: Souvenir Press, 1970, 
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iv. Esteem needs: achievement, recognition; 

V. Self-actualization needs: the highest, the need to realise the full 
potential of a person. 

Unless the basic' needs are satisfied, it is assumed the higher 
needs will not emerge or will not be pursued. Is this an inflexible 
pattern of human needs and behaviour? If so, we must question it 
seriously. But the theory is wrong. As Frankl points out, 

while food is a necessary condition for survival, it is no sufficient 
condition to endow one's life with meaning and thus relieve the 
sense of meaninglessness and emptiness.... When lower needs are 
not satisfied, a higher need, such as the will to meaning, may be- 
come more urgent. Just consider such situations as are met in death 
camps, or simply on deathbeds. Who would deny that in such cir- 
cumstances the thirst for meaning, even ultimate meaning, breaks 
through irresistibly.... As both the satisfaction and the frustration of 
lower needs may challenge man to search for meaning, it follows 
that the need for meaning is independent of other needs. Hence it 
can neither be reduced to them nor deduced from them.’^ 

I may add that asceticism, practised in all religions, consists 
precisely in giving up basic needs for the sake of higher needs. A 
person with transcendent values will certainly break through these 
neat divisions. 

The later writings of Maslow, especially Further Reaches of 
Human Nature (1971). show a certain evolution of ideas. In this 
book, Maslow speaks of transcending self-actualizers and non- 
transcending self-actualizers. In fact, a keen student of Maslow, T, 
Roberts, drawing on the last writings of Maslow suggests that 
there exists implicitly a sixth level of need - the need for self- 
transcendence. According to Maslow, 

the transcendent actualizers perceived the peak experience as more 
precious, were more comfortable talking about transcendent experi- 
ences, were more responsive to beauty and love, and had transcend- 
ed their own egos and they were more global or 'holistic' in their 
thinking. While the self-actualizers Maslow studied were exception- 
al, the transcending self-actualizers were even more so.” 

Our interest in exploring this late development in the thought 
of Maslow is not to hold a brief for him, nor is it a love of 
minutiae. Rather it is to enlist his support also as an ally of self- 
transcendence. When passing polite strictures on Maslow more 

“Frankl, The Unheard Cry for Meaning. New York: Simon ic Sdiuster, 1978, 
pp. 33-34. 

“R.H. Stensrud, "Self-actualization" in Lncydopaedia of Psydtology, 4 vols., 
ed. Raymond Corsini, voI.3, p. 81 . 
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than once, Frankl does not seem to be aware of this last phase in 
Maslow's thought. It may be because most of the original works 
of Viktor Frankl (not necessarily the translations) were written 
before 1971 when Maslow's Further Reaches of Human Nature was 
published. In Further Reaches, after giving four different meanings 
of self-transcendence, and listing as many as thirty-four different 
possibilities of Transcendence, Maslow concludes with a con- 
densed statement; 

Transcendence refers to the very highest and most inclusive or holis- 
tic levels of human consciousness, behaving and relating, as ends 
rather than as means, to oneself, to significant others, to human beings 
in general, to other species, to nature, and to the cosmos.'^ 

On the next page Maslow differentiates between two kinds or 
degrees of self-actualising people; those who are clearly healthy 
hut with little or no experiences of transcendence, and those in 
whom transcendent experiencing was important and even cen- 
tral Somewhat diffidently Maslow assigns to the category of non- 
transcending actualizers Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower; and places in the group of transcending actualizers 
Aldous Huxley, Schweitzer, Buber and Einstein. The special acco- 
lade of the meritorious few bestowed on Aldous Huxley might 
cause a little amused irritation to some. 

1 do not presume that all the objections of Frankl to the self- 
actualization theory are overcome in the revised views of Further 
Reaches. Probably not. Because for Frankl self-transcendence is the 
law of existence, a universal attribute, and not the privilege of a 
few. 

Having disposed of the imperfect goals of homeostasis and 
self-actualization we may now turn to the positive appreciation of 
self-transcendence. From his own experience in the death camps 
as well as from the experience of American officers in prisoner-of- 
war camps in Korea and Vietnam, the lesson Frankl learnt is that 
survival depends on whether the person has a point and direction 
in life, that is, on life's direction to a 'what for' or a 'whom for'. 

In a word, existence was dependent on self-tran-scendence, a concept 
1 introduced into Logotherapy as early as 1949. 1 thereby understand 
the primordial anthropological fact that being human is always 
directed, and pointing to something or someone other than oneself; 
to a meaning to fulfil or another human being to encounter, a cause 

“Abraham Maslow, Further Read$esi^ Human Nature. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1971, p. 279. My italics, for these words seem to imply that self-transcen- 
dence is the end, nut self-achialization, the target of Frankl's attack. 
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to serve or a person to love. Only to the extent that some one is living 
out this self-transcendence of human existence, is he truly human or 
does he become his true self.'* 

Existence falters uhless it is lived in terms of self-transcendence to 
somethiitg beyond itself.'* 

Frank! points out that the concept of life as an encounter 
between an I and a Thou (Buber, Ebner), falls short unless the 
dimension of meaning and values enters into this dialogue. Oth- 
erwise it would be 'mutual monologue' and 'mutual self-expres- 
sion'. 

A dialogue that is restricted to mere self-expression does not partic- 
ipate in the self-transcendent quality of the human reality. True 
encounter is a mode of coexistence that is open to the logos (the 
realm of the spirit and meaning), allowing the partners to transcend 
themselves toward the logos and even promoting such mutual self- 
transcendence. Self-transcendence means reaching out not only for a 
meaning to fulfil but also for another human being, another person 
to love.'^ 

Whereas any encounter unfolds the humanness of the part- 
ner, love goes beyond mere humanness to reveal his or her unique- 
ness, a characteristic of the person, and incidentally the base of 
stable wedlock: 

Love is really one aspect of a more encompassing human phenome- 
non which 1 have come to call self-transcendence.... Human sex is 
always more than mere sex and it is more than sex to the extent that 
it serves as the physical expression of something metasexual, is the 
physical expression of love.'* 

A loving encounter precludes using another person as a means 
to an end, like the discharge of tension. Love is the pinnacle, but it 
is part of a large whole, the encompassing quality of self- transcen- 
dence. 

Another quality of self-transcendence is the capacity for self- 
detachment which normally accompanies it: that is, the ability to 
put a distance between oneself and one's own biological and 
psychological make-up, a quality which unfolds itself in a sense 
of humour and irony at one's own expense. This quality is exploit- 
ed in Logotherapy techniques called 'Paradoxical Intention' and 
'Dereflection'. Though we are not much concerned with therapies 
and techniques, the Taradoxical Intention' may be illustrated by 

^^Utfhatrd Cry for Meaning, p. 35. 

'^Psydiothempy and ExuUntialism, p. 11. 

'^Unheard Cry for Meaning, p. 66. 

^Ibid.,pp. 79-80. 
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:he story of an inveterate stammerer who got into a street car and 
jid not take a ticket from the slot machine. When the ticket- 
ixaminer came on his rounds unexpectedly, the young man de- 
:ided to stammer deliberately in order to evoke pity. But the 
ivords fell trippingly off the tongue, without a trace of stuttering, 
ust because he had got over completely the 'anticipatory anxiety' 
ivhich had bedeviled his speech in the past. This is called 'Para- 
doxical Intention', which consists in making the client intend and 
vant precisely what he dreads. We have no control over our 
notor nerves, and by deliberately ordering them, paradoxically 
A^e might succeed in blocking their mechanical activity, like blushing, 
.wealing, stage-fright, stammering or any other phobic reaction, 
rhis, according to Frankl, is a proof of the human capacity for 
ielf-transcendence. After showing convincingly that self- 
iclualisation is an effect and cannot be the object of intention, 
-rankl writes: 

Mirnired to this fact is the fundamental anthropological truth that 
self-transcendence is one of the basic features of human existence. 
Only as man withdraws from himself in the sense of releasing self- 
centred interest and attention will he gain an authentic mixie of 
existence.*'' 

This is the principle used in 'Paradoxical Intention' and 
Dereflection'. 

The reader will have noticed that Frankl rarely mentions the 
name of Ckid, uses the word 'spiritual' without a religious conno- 
ation - in fact he prefers 'noological' to spiritual - and does not 
:peak of grace. When he counsels believers, however, he does 
ippeal to religious values, as when he reminds a distraught rabbi, 
vhose wife and children had been brutally liquidated in the death 
ramps, that God preserves our tears in His bottle (Ps 56:8). Yet the 
values and meanings he holds out, above all, the central value of 
ielf-transcendence, are a flawless ascesis for the reception of grace 
or those who are so disposed. M.B. Smith characterises logotherapy 
IS a "religiously existentialist version of psycho-analysis, rather 
limilar to the approach taken by Rollo May - on account of the 
luman predicament that emphasizes the human meaning that 
■an be lived with."-*’ 

(to be continued) 


''‘Psvchothgrapy and Lxtsimtialism, pp. 45, 46. 

*’K. CoRsiNi (ed ), Encvclopaedia cfPs)tdH>log^, s.v. "Humanistic Psychology," 
'ol.2,p.l5«. 
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Indian Christian Spirituality 

John P. MARTIN 

Thia is an autobiographical tastiinony of a mlationar witit MaryknoQ (Box 306. 
MaryknoU, Naw York 10545) with a long huniliarlty with Bangladaah and liuUa 
who diacovars the paraonal naad for and the richaa of the Indian apiritual tradi- 
tion, fmiBta from the movement of Indian Chriadan apiiltuality, expericncea the 
call from within and thus balaiuea his earlier outward-looking formadon. Chris- 
tian, Muslim. Hindu and Sikh spiritual traditions criss-croaa each other in this 
journey as yet inoomplate. 

involvement with Indian Christianity has become a topic. 
■*‘*'*‘or theme, or a conceptual category only in recent years when 
I began to do extensive journal work on my life experience. What 
preceded this writing development was a long personal history of 
life and transformation in union with the peoples of South Asia, 
so that this exposition will necessary be personal and autobio- 
graphical. 

After nine years of pastoral ministry in rural Yucatan and 
urban Mexico City, in Mexico, I felt called to go to Bangladesh in 
1975 through an invitation from my central leadership in MaryknoU. 
During an orientation programme in September 1975, our group 
of six volunteers heard the privileged testimony of Fr Bede 
MacGreggor, O.P., about his teaching ministry for many years in 
India. After some severe criticism of the Church's failure to evan- 
gelize but a small percentage of the people of India in twenty 
centuries, either through direct conversion work or through her 
institutions of social welfare, he spoke movingly of his conviction 
that the best way to do missionary work in India was through 
one's Christian presence as contemplative, for otherwise people 
do not perceive us as religious persons of faith, but as destroyers 
of their culture or as social workers. His personal testimony had 
good effect on our group as we were determined to avoid the two 
old methods and to try to implement the last as a trait of our 
presence among Muslims. 

I recently had the pleasure of reading the fine Statement of 
the Indian Theological Association written in 1990 on "Indian 
Christian Spirituality in a Pluralistic Context." The precise word- 
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ing, the definitions, the build up of layer upon layer of its exposi- 
tion, the broad outlook and the courageous challenges to the 
Church in India are indeed quite welcome, but, oh!, what a con- 
trast to the messy origin of my own involvement, eminently expe- 
riential and groping, in this movement. I can appreciate this 
Statement only because of all that has preceded its recently read- 
ing, since December 6, 1975. To understand the end one must 
return to the start! 

That was the date of my severe culture shock encounter with 
the Bengali people in Barisal, Bangladesh, a scant four days after 
my arrival in the country with four Maryknoll companions to 
explore a new missionary presence among the Muslims. I have 
never looked upon it as a religious encounter with Muslims but 
rather as a cross-cultural encounter, of a deeply transforming 
type. 1 do see it as a spiritual encounter in that I experienced the 
disintegration of normal behaviour patterns and psychic sup- 
ports; my excellent language learning ability wasn't there for me; 
my rational mind was short-circuited; my usual extrovert curios- 
ity about my environment was replaced by an opposite introver- 
sion; my usual openness to learn from others was replaced by fear 
and aversion towards the Bengalis. To say the least, my life in 
Bangladesh was very painful for several years, with bodily ill- 
ness, psychic depression and withdrawal. 

In those early years in Bangladesh, I was introduced to a 
mini-explanation of the new/old centring prayer that I took to 
very avidly. I didn't need long lessons; 1 needed only to be point- 
ed in the right direction; to my Within! At one point in my medi- 
tation practice I saw myself talking to Jesus whom 1 was passing 
in the road. I turned to him and said, "Many thanks for showing 
me the way to the Father" and I walked on ... to the Father. 

This was a significant turning point in my spiritual life when I 
underwent a shift from my previous Christo-centric faith to a 
new-found focus on the Father. I gradually substituted the Fa- 
ther-image for the more abstract Absolute Reality/Supreme Be- 
ing, under the influence of bits and pieces of Indian philosophy, 
but mainly because I felt more at home with an attribute-less God, 
as I sensed myself inexorably called to union with or absorption 
into that One. It was to meditation in that old/new centririg 
prayer format that I experienced such a strong not-to-be-denied 
calling and awareness. 

After several years of dealing with this trauma in my life, I 
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needed to find a spiritual teacher or a teaching community that 
would guide me and support me better than I was doing on my 
own or with my own community- After several frustrated at- 
tempts at finding a Christian teacher or a Muslim ashram-like 
environment in India, it was suggested by a friend of Fr Bede 
Griffiths that 1 go to his ashram at Shantivanam. A Hindw-Chris- 
tian ashram! I was appalled. My scant exposure to Hinduism had 
produced great aversion in me. Yet it was Fr Bede's Return to the 
Centre that my friend sent me that turned the tide and soon. 
December 1979 saw me reluctantly heading for Shantivanam. 

It was during my month-iong stay there that the process of re- 
integration of my traumatized personality began in earnest with 
direction and a new vision. Through the spirit of Shantivanam 
and of Father Bede, I realized that four years earlier 1 had been 
bruskly thrown from the masculine to the feminine side of my 
personality, where I was not used to living and which was gradu- 
ally going to provide me with greater balance and harmony in my 
life. The inner journey of reintegration meant that I was feeling 
more at home with my feminine dimension, as J was accompanied 
in the outer journey by friendship, too. 

At Shantivanam, 1 was also gifted with a new vision of my- 
self, now no longer called to live among the Muslims but to live 
with and to learn from other believers as well. The following year 
my friend and I went on a pilgrimage that took us to the sacred 
places of Ajm.er fyr the Muslims, Amritsar for the Sikhs, and 
Badrlnath for the Hindus. For me the most revealing experience 
was that the Spirit of Jesus that I knew from my Christian tradi- 
tion was the same Spirit that I encountered in my meditation and 
devotion at these holy shrines and in their devotees. 

In June 1981, I was privileged to attend the first seminar on 
Indian Christian Spirituality at the National Centre in Bangalore 
under the direction of Father Amaiorpavadass. This seminar ex- 
posed me to his sweeping synthetic vision, to a synopsis of the 
culture of India and to the many forms of living an authentic 
Christian spirituality in India. While all this information and the 
brief exposure to many prayer and meditation forms were wel- 
come and helpful, this workshop did not play a very significant 
role in the development of my spirituality. I was more being led 
by the Spirit Within than in need of external teachers, at least of 
that formal type. In my life in Bangladesh this took on the form of 
a hermitage for meditation to which neighbourhood boys would 



regularly come. 

Having decided to leave Bangladesh after six years to do 
service work for Maryknoil in the US, I knew I had to spend time 
in India: the call was so strong. The call was to implement the new 
vision I'd received at Shantivanam; to spent even longer periods 
of time with believers of other religious traditions than I'd done 
on my first pilgrimage with my friend. So from December 1981 
through May 1982, spending Christmas and Easter at Shantivanam, 
in between I visited Sri Aurobindo's Ashram in Pondicherry, took 
a Buddhist Vipassana meditation course from Sri Goenkaji, and 
re-visited Ajmer and Amritsar for longer stays. I returned to the 
US tired but satisfied that I had answered the call from the Spirit 
to implement Her vision. 

My encounter with Indian Christian spirituality did not cease 
at all when I lived in the US from 1982 to 1991. The seeds of my 
experience of trauma and disintegration of my old self plus a new 
vision and re-integration of my new self were very actively grow- 
ing Within and served as beacons towards which all of my outer 
life activities looked for energy and motivation. During my long 
and confused transition back to my home culture, 1 was gifted 
with a great inner peace, serenity and assurance that all would 
end well if only I were to remain faithful to the guidance from 
Within. And thus it was that I opted to work as a mission educa- 
tor for Maryknoil out of Los Angeles, in which role I was able to 
serve Maryknoll's needs and to share with others in a variety of 
ways my overseas experience of sixteen years. 

I continued my meditation practice and naturally gravitated 
towards those who embodied a vision and experience similar to 
mine and my chosen style of simplicity and contemplation in 
action. I visited with Fr Bede Griffiths several times when he was 
in the US; I frequented the twin ashrams, Ananda Ashrama in 
California and Vedanta Centre in Massachusetts under Gayatri 
Devi of the Rama Krishna lineage; I maintained contact with 
several New Age spiritual communities for retreats and friend- 
ship sake; I sought out friends with sensitivity to my inter-reli- 
gious experience. 

I always knew that my time in India was not yet over and that 
I'd have to return again, somehow, for some time. I was asked 
several times by Maryknoil to return to Latin America but despite 
my great love for the Mexican people, I knew inside that the call 
was not there. During a hard period of alienation from Maryknoil, 
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chose to do a study programme on South Asia at Harvard 
divinity School, 1989-91. This enabled me to rehabilitate my ratio- 
nal mind from the latency into which it had receded for many 
years since 1975, and'also it suplemented my intuitional knwoledge 
of India with a dose of Harvard "academese." Curiously, the 
topics I wrote about for my courses always had underlying roots 
in my interior life, as though I were symbolically working on 
certain life challenges through my academic work, as I had been 
doing through my meditation and general sadham. 

The call to continue my sadham (spiritual discipline) and life 
journey in close association with the Bengali people loomed large 
on my horizon and after discerning about it with my Maryknoll 
leadership, I returned to live in Calcutta in September 1991. 1 was 
convinced that my personal pilgrimage among the Bengali Hin- 
dus could be seen as a type of missionary presence, for I never felt 
myself alienated from the Spirit of Maryknoll, despite the fact that 
Maryknollers don't do this sort of thing. 

I stayed at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture in 
Calcutta to review my knowledge of Bengali and to visit persons 
and places to discern about a future living site. Visits to several 
ashrams in West Bengal never convinced me to stay with any of 
them because their peculiar devotional and ritual styles did not 
appeal to me. I finally chose to live at Shantiniketan, which sym- 
bolically lays claim to being the heart and soul of Bengali culture, 
since the university and associated social works were founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore. In my flat, rented from a Brahmin Hindu 
family, in effect I established my hermit life style where for four- 
teen months 1 answered the call of the Spirit Within to yoga, 
meditation and reflective journal writing on a variety of themes 
relating to my sadham. In the course of these two years, 1 made a 
number of pilgrimages to visit ashrams like Shantivanam and 
,'eevan Dhara, to attend inter-faith meetings and to visit with 
fellow pilgrims and friends. 

One of the great surprises of this long journey of faith has 
been the realization that the core experience was a clash of cul- 
tures and not specifically religious in nature. The road to a heal- 
ing resolution of that trauma has been very tortuous and enrich- 
ing. What stands out for me is how very personal has this journey 
been! The great teachers in this Indian Christian spirituality move- 
ment, like Fr Bede Griffiths, Sr Vandana, Father Amalorpavadass, 
etc., that I have been privileged to know; the writings of these 
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persons and of many others too, Protestant and Catholic; the 
ashrams and shrines I have visited; the courses I have taken; the 
meetings I have attended, all these have been like meeting fellow 
travellers on the way whose path coincides with mine for a while 
and then 1 go my way and they go theirs. As we walk and talk the 
while, the Spirit teaches and learns for us, and we part the richer. 

Indian Christian spirituality seems to be synonymous with 
the ashram or inculturation movements in the country and no 
doubt the three are intertwined. It remains for Church persons 
living at the grassroc»ts level to testify to the influence of this 
inculturated spirituality on local communities. 1 suspect that the 
Spirit is at work in the lives of simple believing Christians to 
create elements of this spirituality for them. Let me tell you why: 
in 1993, a Christian friend saw me making a reverent gesture in a 
temple at a Hindu ashram and to my brief explanation he re- 
sponded with a lucid and convincing promise to do such and 
such in his relationships with Hindus. A year later, he spoke of 
the way in which his attitudes and behaviour had changed and 
how he had been communicating his newly expanded faith vision 
to his family! Is he alone? I doubt it. 

1 latterly discovered what the rubric Indian Christian spiritu- 
ality includes bit by bit as I tried to remain faithful to my sadhana 
and kept meeting my many teachers on the journey. I was not 
always aware that "it" had a name or a cluster of elements or 
writers or formal teachers, etc., until later years. I have never 
tested out each and every element of my sadhana with anyone, 
only major parts as the Spirit moved me at the moment of encoun- 
ter, but 1 do see myself as having reacted positively to the chal- 
lenges and teachings of my teachers, some very serendipitous 
ones, indeed. 

Only lately have I become aware of the roots of this move- 
ment back in the 19th century Bengal Renaissance and in the life 
and works of searching Hindus, of Hindu-Christians like 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya and of converted Hindus. I have 
learnt recently of the great theological contributions of many Prot- 
estant believers, some of them converts from other rt' gious tradi- 
tions of India, but these extensive experiences and writings don't 
seem to be mentioned in Catholic circles. In the two workshops 1 
took in 1981 and 1992 in Bangalore, no mention was ever made of 
this history. At an ashram association meeting in 1993, only one 
person associated with a Protestant ashram was present. There 
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seems to be a serious lack of fraternal collaboration among all 
Christians and a narrow vision of the origins of this key issue and 
challenge for the Chur|:h in India. Then, too, in the Catholic Church, 
it remains a scandal how broad is the gap between documents 
that praise this movement and practices tliat oppose it, such as the 
unjust and cruel treatment by some Church leaders of persons 
who claim to be called to the ashram life style of an inculturated 
Christian faith. Nonetheless, I am buoyed by the testimony of the 
women and men committed to the ashram life style who have 
forged a path for themselves and a refuge for others. I am all the 
more buoyed by the silent hidden faith and courage of the pil* 
grims I've met, Indian and foreign, who meet and gather and 
disperse afar from these refuges of peace and Spirit-energy in 
fidelity to their inner calling for an authentically spiritual life. 

The key element of ekagrata in Indian Christian spirituality, 
the relentless pursuit of the Divine Absolute, was something that 1 
discovered to be inside me. 1 only needed to be pointed in the 
right direction and tc learn the sadhana of meditation for it to 
emerge constantly in my consciousness. 

I have learned the primacy of the individual search for union 
with God and have been able to do so these three years, living 
anonymously as a Christian believer on this interior spiritual 
dimension without any of my former conventional roles. My iso- 
lated life in India in this inner spiritual journey has enabled me to 
live on the introverted side of my personality which is but one 
beat of a measure. I feel called to listen to the second beat and 
return to a life of communion with my conventional roles at home 
in the U5., in Maryknoll and overseas, wherein these encounters 
will stimulate my extroverted side and call forth sharings about 
experience here for folks there. 

Only sporadically on visits to Christian ashrams do I come in 
contact with the inculturated forms, rituals, music, symbols, etc., 
from the Hindu tradition that have been assimilated by ashramites. 
These have not formed a regular part of my sadhana, which is 
rather a personal creation of practices, symbols, stories, relation- 
ships, etc. Since India is a mosaic of many regional variations of 
any cultural item, it will be a key challenge for Christians to be 
sure to inculturate their faith life within their local culture, and 
not to accept unquestioningly an inappropriate general Indian 
form or life stj'le or pattern. 

Occasionally I hear Christians speak of love which is so cen- 
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tral to our religious tradition as though it were universally true 
also of other traditions, and I instinctively question this assump> 
tion. Love implies a relationship between two persons. An I-Thou 
duality of mutual interaction, tension and communion. It is cen- 
tra) to our Christian concept of God and therefore of our human 
relationships. My ten years in South Asia have revealed to me a 
different central concept, to verbalize which I use the word respect 
which implies a reverence for the being of a key powerful perscm 
or of the Divine. 1 think that it is- enshrined in the traditional 
culture of the South Asian family wherein one male has or re- 
ceives the power and influence of the extended family, which he 
then distributes to each and all, according to their relationship 
with him. Because each person has a unique relationship with 
and receives his/her identity from that powerful family head, 
there is a dominant element of individualism in South Asian 
culture, specifically among Hindus for whom the quest for libera- 
tion is an individual goal par excellence. Because Muslims share 
this same kind of social structure in general, but have a more 
community-^iriented religious tradition, their picture is not so 
clear to me. But, curiously, the seed experience for this insight 
occurred with a Muslim family! 

In future, I sense that I have many yet-to-be-verbalized unan- 
swered questions about my self, my faith, my reiationship with 
Jesus and the Spirit, my Church, my missionary society, my iden- 
tity, etc. But these questions will get asked and answered as I 
interact with people in time. I believe that I will be better able to 
focus on and interpret both for myself and for others the essential 
elements of our Christian spiritual heritage that always get con- 
fused with traditional accretions and interpretations in the area of 
their religious expressions. 


i oncluded from p. 216 

uf this book by women would «nable 
us to rt?co{mi/-K thtf impact of the male 
duminati<.ii\ on us and enable us to take 
power in our own hands and, like the 
goddesses of old, furiously fight all kind 
of demons. When the due is not given, 
we need to take it There is a power 


within each of us that can no longer 
be hidden. The world will be a better 
place to live in when we incorporate 
the insights and reflections of these 
modem women in our day-to-day life. 


Teieaa ATHUPURAM, SCJM 
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Listen to the Spirit 

"He was conceived by the Holy Spirit and bom of the Virgin 

Mary" 

Our Creed unfolds the faith in Jesus Christ: it begins with Jesus' 
origin. When the Bible narrates a beginning it does nut merely give the 
first stage of a process which will then go on, stage by stage, till it is 
finished. Biblical origin-accounts contain the meaning and the goal of 
Cod's works in outline. These works develop from their origin until their 
goal is finally revealed in the end, in their fulhlment. 

Take the creation account. It is not cosmology, an attempt to retrace 
the beginrtings of our universe, but in the (still primitive) frame of an 
ancient picture of the world, the morning of creation is outlined: the 
Yahwist text (Can 2) is centred on Cod's loving care for humanity; the 
majestic picture of the Priestly code (Cen 1) describes the all-embracing 
cosmic order in which each creature has its place and man and woman 
are given the task to cultivate the world in the same rhythm of work and 
rest in which it is created. The great persoruilities of the Old Testament 
also are not so much introduced for the sake of biographical information, 
but in the accounts of their birth (Moses, Ex 2; Samuel, 1 Sam 1) and 
vocation (Moses, Ex 3; Samuel, 1 Sam 3: Isaiah, Is 6; Jeremiah, Jer 1) their 
mission and message are described for us. These texts are important as 
keys to understand the work of these people and Cod's own plans as 
they will unfold in their life and work. 

The origin cf our salvation 

Cod's saving love has been with our human family from the begin- 
ning; it is revealed and embodied in Jesus Christ. The accounts of Jesus' 
origin must not be read as biographical introductions to his earthly life. 
They contain the mystery of our salvation in its origin: how salvation 
comes and how it is revealed. 

The biblical narrations of Jesus conception and birth are of a com- 
paratively late date. The early proclamation of the gospel covered the 
time of Jesus' work in Galilee and Judaea, beginning wi^ the preaching 
of John the Baptist till Jesus' death and resurrection. The Apostles were 
witnesses of Jesus' public ministry; no one was witness of Jesus' birth. 
Still, in line with the biblical tradition the evangelists felt the need to give 
an account of Jesus' origin, to introduce his message and work, and to 
open the minds of the readers to the mystery of Jesus' person. So we have 
two accounts of Jesus' infancy, Matthew's and Luke's, totally different, 
each of them anticipating the central theme of their gospels: Matthew's 
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gospel develops the extension of Israel's vocation to the whole world 
and the tragic refusal of Jerusalem to receive it: die theme is anticipated 
mostly in the story of the Magi; Luke's Gospel unfolds the manifestation 
of God's love breaking into our world, particularly the world of the poor: 
it comes to Mary, it is revealed to the ^epherds. 

Biblical scholars agree that these two accounts, totally independent 
of each other, do not contain history in the sense we would understand it 
today. It is, however, important that they agree on Jesus' origin from 
God by the Holy Spirit through Mary's virginal motherhood, an indica- 
tion that there must have been a much older tradition of it pre-dating the 
two gospels. But also the other details of these accounts are of great 
importance, though their historicity can be questioned. All of them, and 
mostly the stories of the Annunciation and of Christmas, surpass all 
other gospel accounts in popularity. Through the centuries they have 
been represented in exquisite worlu of art, in countless paintings and 
poems. We are aware of the danger that these scenes are sentimentalized 
and become stories of a dream world widi singing angels and pious 
shepherds, or that they are commercialized by clever business. Still, 
these meditative gospel narrations contain the core of our faith. We need 
long treatises to explain these mysteries. Here they are presented in 
inimibible story form so that every child can understand them - or begin 
to understand. Because a life-time is needed to penetrate their depth. 

CUhi's plan trf our Mlaatim 

Our salvation is communion with God. The gulf between heaven 
and earth, ever widening in a world which has declared itself autono- 
mous, must be bridged; the bond of love between God and the human 
family, which has been snapped, must be woven again. Only God can do 
It, but he cannot do it alone. With a word of sovereign power he can 
create the univei se, but he cannot establish a covenant of love by himself. 
An angel is sent, a messenger. The bund of love between heaven and 
earth includes human freedom. The origin of our salvation begins not 
with an act of divine power but with the dialogue between the angel and 
Mary. It is the pattern of salvation in every human life through the ages; 
the offer of God's love received and responded to in human freedom. 

Can there be any contribution on our part in the encounter between 
God and humanity? This is the underlying question of every spirituality: 
What can we do to find God, to share in his eternal life? It is answered in 
the person of Mary, not in theory, but in her response to the divine 
message. 

Mary's poverty and faith 

Mary encounters Cod in utter poverty: she is a child of Nazareth in 
Galilee from where never anything good was expected to come (cf. Jn 
1 :4f>). She has nothing to offer in terms of social status or education. The 
one requirement of the mother of the Messiah, so important in Jewish 
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tradition - to belong to the house of David - was not her own; she has it 
through "Joseph of the house of David" to whom she is betrothed. 

The gospel introdpces Mary as virgin. In the Jewish tradition virgin- 
ity was not a status of dignity. The only vocation and fulfilment of a 
woman consisted in bearing a son. When applied to Israel die title virgin 
was even a symbol of desolation: "Fallen, no more to rise, is the virgin 
Israel, forsakWi on her land" (Amos 5:2). In prophetic language, howev- 
er, virginity became also a symbol of Israel's adherence to Yahweh. The 
people who had given up the harlotry with foreign gods and returned 
from exile are greeted: "Return, Virgin Israel, return to these your cities" 
(Jer 31:21). Thus when in Luke's gospel the angel is sent to Mary the 
virgin, both are implied: her total poverty since she has nothing of her 
own to offer, and her openness to Cod alone. 

Mary's distinction by which she is prepared to be mother of the 
Saviour is contained in tlie greeting of the angel: "Rejoice, favoured by 
Cod, the Lord is with you." This is Mary's holiness, not her own achieve- 
ment but Cod's unique gift. Luke uses the very rare word charizo which 
occurs only a second time in the New Testament in Eph 1 :6 where it is 
applied to those who are called by grace to communion with the "Be- 
loved Son." Mary's holiness is Cod's creative grace which enables her to 
respond to the angel's message and to be involved with her whole being, 
body, mind and spirit, in the mystery of salvation. This will be her part 
in Cod's design: to be mother of the child, to give him his earthly life, to 
make him a member of our human family, and to accept him also in his 
mission as Saviour. According to Luke she has to give him the name 
"Jesus," Saviour, and so to be also associated wid:\ his work of salvation. 

Still more is required of her: how can she be mother as she has no 
husband? The angel answers: "The Holy Spirit will come upon you and 
the power of the Most High will overshadow you." She is called to enter 
into a world which lies beyond human possibilities, to be involved in 
Cod's designs which are above the laws which govern our earthly life. 
This is our salvation. Mary shares in it as the handmaid of the Lord in a 
faith which defies her understanding, all understanding. For this faith 
she is praised by Elizabeth: "Blessed is she who believed that there 
would be a fulfilment of what was spoken to her from the Lord." This 
encounter of Cod's love and power with human poverty and faith be- 
comes her hymn of praise: "My soul magnifies the Lord." 

The gospel account of the origin of our salvation contains the pattern 
of every encounter of human freedom with Cod's saving love. From 
early time Mary has been seen as the model of the Church in and ^roug^ 
which the mystery of salvation in realized through the ages. The Church, 
too, "is virgin who keeps whole and pure the fidelity she has pledged to 
her spouse"; she, too, is "mother by accepting Cod's word in faidi.... She 
brings forth to a new and immortal life children who are coiKeived of the 
Holy Spirit and bom of Cod" (LC 64). This is our salvation, beyond 
human possibilities. 
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How vHll it be revealed, to whom? 

Luke tells us in the Christmas story. It begins in an unredeemed 
world, in the midst of politics: the Roman Emperor makes sure of his 
taxe.s, a census is held. All must register at their ancestors' place. Anony- 
mous bureaucracy is not concerned with the problems of tf\e people. 
Who cares about the anxieties of a pregnant woman? As there is no place 
in the inn, Mary gives birth to the child in a stable outside the town. 

Nothing can be seen of the sensational happenings which were 
expected to indicate the coming of the Messiah. Will anybody look for 
him in a stable? Would they recognize him? Once more God has to 
speak, to send his angel, not to the leading people of Israel or the learned 
scholars of the Torah. God's glory shines in the sheepfold of poor shep- 
herds. The Good News is for the poor - it is the theme of Luke's Gospel: 
"A Saviour is btim to you, today." They need a sign to recognize him: a 
child, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. This is salva- 
tion; it comes in the midst of poverty, without wealdt and power. It will 
renew the world not through mighty deeds but from within. In this child 
God will be with us, Emmanuel. The hymn of joy fills the universe; Glory 
to Cod on high, peace to the people on whom God bestows his love. 

God is with us - and we must be with him. This is the concluding 
part of the story: they hurry to Bethlehem, narrate what they have been 
told and praise God Mary kept all these things pondering them in her 
heart. All learn, and begin to understand what salvation is, how it comes 
to u.s. 

This is the origin of our salvation and its first manifestation. It is the 
pattern of all salvation wherever it is realized in our society and history. 
We confess it in the Creed and celebrate it in every liturgical year. It is 
actually renewed every day in the ancient custom of reciting the "Ange- 
lus " In many places the church bell chimes in the midst of our daily 
occupations, in the ordinary surroundings of life. God wants to be with 
us not only in church-devotions but on our working place. The angel of 
the Lord brings the message of salvation, and we are invited to respond 
with Mary, accept our life and mission from Cod's hand and offer it in 
loving ser\'ice; "I am the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me accord- 
ing tt> your word." Wherever we respond to God's invitation and surren- 
der our whole being, body and soul, to God, the mystery of salvation 
comes true: "And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us." 


J. NEUNER, S.J. 




Book Reviews 


The Birth of the Messiah. By 
Rsymond Bkown (new updated edition). 
New York, etc.: DouUeday, 1993. Pp. 
752. US* 30. ISBN 0-385-47202-1. 

Brown ia a prodigious worker and 
a careful and diorough scholar. Since he 
piAlished The B/rfk oftheMeasisk in 1977, 
authors have interacted with his exhaus- 
tive study and continued the study of 
the initial chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
In 1986 he summarily dealt tvith recent 
studies of these chapters in '"Gospel In- 
fancy Narrative Research from 1976 to 
1986: Part I (Matthew) and Part II (Luke)" 
(CBQ 48 [1986] pp. 468-83 and 660-80). 
Now he has incorporated his erngoing 
dialogue widi the work of other schol- 
ars into his massive commentary. He 
has done this by leaving the original 
text intact and adding a supplement (573- 
732) which offers a bibliography of re- 
cent writings including a few recent ma- 
jor oummentaries: Mt-Gnilka, Luz, 
Davies- Allison; and Lk-Fitzmyer, Bovon, 
Marshall and the work of Mu Aoz Iglesias 
(pp. 713-32). This supplement takes into 
account studies published in the periixi 
1 976-1992. The supplement treats of the 
recent writings on the Infancy narra- 
hves in gener^, then the Matthean and 
Lucan narratives separately, as in the 
original commentary. Brown comments 
first on general studies and then on stud- 
ies of each pericope as a whole, and 
special sections, points or verses. 

He does not make any major chang- 
es as far as I can see in his original exe- 
gesis and exposition but nuances, clari- 
fies and adds to his earlier work. He 
takes seriously into account substantial 
new studies; more recent narrative and 
a literary methodical approaches to a 
limited extent; and also eccentric stud- 
ies and others lacking in much substance. 
He is fair in his critical evaluation and 
comments on the works of others. 

The supplement is an on going con- 
versation ■with other scholars' writings 
and his own commentary to which he 


continually refers. He docs not r^eat 
his earlier arguments. The supplement 
is interesting as the reader is exposed to 
the recent ways of explaining problems 
in the inhsney narratives and the dis- 
cussions of a great variety of authors. 

There is also a supplement to the 
Appendix on the Virginal Conception 
(to be distinguished from perpetual vir- 
ginity). He states his own conclusion 
guided by careful exegetical study of 
ch.1 in Matthew and Luke and the ordi- 
nary inagisterium of the Church. He 
holds that there is a strung probability 
for the virginal conception on exegeti- 
cal grounds and the certainly of the ac- 
tual virginal conception on the grounds 
of the ordinary magisterium. The sup- 
plement takes up recent discussions, es- 
pecially his harsh critics and those who 
deny the virginal conception and pro- 
pose fanciful explanations. He also takes 
up two related issues, the relationship 
between critical exegesis and the ordi- 
nary magisterium, and his understand- 
ing of the logical development of NT 
Christology, namely, the manner "the 
moment of the revelation of ]t»us as 
Cod's Son has been moved back" (p.710, 
fn 339) from the resurrection to bap- 
tism, to birth, to his conception imply- 
mg pre-existence. 

This new really updated edition 
ought to be added to all good libraries 
As readers who know Brown's work 
would expect, there is an enormous 
amount of evaluated information packed 
into the supplement. 

PM.MEACHER S.J. 

Meeting Jesus Again for the First 
Time. The Historical Jesus and The 
Heart of Contemporary Faith. By Marcus 
J. Bokc. HarperSan Francisco (New York, 
HarperColUns Publishers), 1994. Pp. ix- 
150. ISBN 0-06-060916-8. 

Some readers will know of Burg's 
Jesus A Neiv Vision: Spirit, Culture and the 
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Life of Disapleship (1987) and hia earlier 
Conflict. HiAinetk'i and Politics in the Teach- 
ing of Jesus. Thia study is a continuatinn 
and restatement uf the major ideas of 
the earlier books. Borg has taught in a 
State University for years and has grad- 
ually been more and more involved in 
the life of his own Church. His wife is 
an Episcopalian pnest. The Kxik reflects 
an attitude to Jesus which is both non- 
sectarian, academic and faith- inspired. 

One aspect of Borg's work is a use 
of terminology which enables readers 
to escape some present-day theological 
or religious cliches: 'Jesus of history - 
Christ of faith' become pre/ post-Easter 
Jesus; Jesus' 'Abba experience' is de- 
scribed in terms of Jesus as a 'Spirit per- 
son who mediates the Sacred'; 'uncon- 
ditional love' (of Cod /Jesus) is replaced 
by 'compassion'. He also summarises 
the descnption of the histoncal Jesus 
into these finir categories: Spirit persim; 
teacher of wisdom; social prophet and 
movement founder. The world in which 
Jesus lived is not described in terms of 
thesocio economic division of the elite- 
oppress»-d but in terms of a socio-reli- 
gious division of pure impure, and the 
< haracteristics of lesus' siviety is con- 
trasted with the subversive Jesus' move- 
ment in terms of pohttics oi holiness 
(puritv) Vs the pohtics ot compassion 
whiih radically subverts the sharp divi- 
sion based on puntv The emphasis on 
tompassion is a valuable contribution 

M.in> readers will be helped by 
the opening chapter in which Borg tells 
the story of his own "Meeting Jesus 
■\gain." He allows us to follow him when 
he grew up as a Christian, his later 
soeialLsation as a Christian in his Church 
and the belief system he accepted but 
gradually lost, and then the journey back 
to Jesus and the personal impact Jesus 
then made upon him. Many readers 
will begin to reflect on their own Chris- 
tian )oumey. Some may be aware that 
they are still socialised Christians who 
need to or are seeking to meet Jesus 
again in a personal way, others will have 
made that journey already. 


'The second chapter which attempts 
to draw a "sketch, geatalt, image" (p.28) 
of the pre-Easter Jesus ("What Manner 
of Man?") is uaefiil because Borg's ap- 
proach is not traditional. I would quali- 
fy his judgement that Jesus did not have 
an awareneaa of the special role he flayed 
in Ckid's plan and how inseparable his 
own life was from that plan. I agree that 
Jesus did nut expect the Kingdom in his 
own lifetime. I would be less definite in 
describing Jesus' family but find useful 
the four categories he uses to charactiaise 
Jesus -Spirit person, teacher of wisdom, 
social prophet and a movement founder- 
-and his insistence on Jesus' Jewishness. 

'The following chapters describe 
Jesus in terms of each of these "types" 
of person, in many ways a repetitiun of 
the earlier book. In all historical recon- 
structions the more concrete and specif- 
ic we arc, the mure likely are we to im- 
pose our Jesus on the real Jesus. Borg is 
careful. The Anal chapter again is in- 
sightful as Borg describes three major 
Jewish Stories: the bondage-liberation 
story (Exodus); the sin, guilt, repentance, 
sacrificial atonement, forgiveness "Prieat- 
ly" story, and the exile-i etum story, and 
he applies these types to the NT 
Christology with a sharp and valuable 
critique of the predominance in Chris- 
tian theology and life of the "Pnestly" 
story. Often we are unaware of the model 
or paradigm of Cod's saving action 
which dominates our lives. 'The reread- 
ing of Je.sus' life and work in terms of 
these mat ro-stories is less convincing, 
though I am sure this can he done. A 
valuable book on Jesus. 

P.M. MEAGHER S.J. 

To Stay A Believer. The challenge to 
Christians m the age of technology. By 
Desmond O'Donell, OMl. EJublin; 'The 
Columbia Press, 1990 Pp. 120. 

This IS an important, challenging 
and to some perhaps, frightening book. 
Technology is advancing and has ad- 
vanced so fast that our whole outlook is 
changing. The big question is; Do we 
need faith in a Cod when science can 
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work miracles of healing; wh«n through 
genetic engineering we can produce the 
land of humans we want; when a robot 
can beat tha world champirn in chern; 
when the Knight Rider Cm- Kit is a real- 
ity, not just science fiction? How does 
all this affect our faith, our qiirituality? 

Though technology undoubtedly 
brings beneBts, it tends to divide and 
isolate and destroy cherished values. 
Individualism, selfishness, are favoured 
at the expense of community. Control 
and consume are the watchwords, in- 
stead of use, enjoy, share. The Christian 
message, with its Cod-given faith, en- 
ables one to suffer and endure for oth- 
ers as Christ, and St Paul, did and taught. 
Tcsihnology does nut so much deny the 
existence of God as make people won- 
der if there is need for Cud. So Cod 
invites us to seek and find him in more 
places and at a deeper level than before. 
Could his bean invitation to hear God's 
voice and see his action even in modem 
technology? For this we need to know 
Caid and allow him to take us over, we 
need t<i approach Cod in a humble bust- 
ing manner as Jesus advised. 

Faith, we remember, is not a belief 
in things, or in dogmas. It is a relation- 
ship with a person, or rather three Per- 
stms. it is a loving humble relationship 
that will allow Cod to use us and not an 
attempt by us to use Him. It can, of 
course, be deepened and enriched; it can 
alsri get slack and die. It is this faith that 
will enable Cod. to save us in and even 
through modem technology. 

The author goes on to show how 
one needs a properly trained conscience 
to deal with modem moral problems. 
This will enable one to take correctly 
vitally important decisions that one did 
not even have to consider before. There 
IS a note on adapting to modern condi- 
tions, not yielding to them "conforming 
li> the world" (cf Ro 12:2), but seeing 
how they fit into Cod's plan. The author 
quotes Elizabeth Barret Browning (I 
slightly change the quotation). 

Earth is crammed with heaven. 


and every common bush afire with 
God, 

But only those who take off their 
shoes see: 

The rest sit around and pick black- 
berrids. 

And perhaps even more effectively 
Teilhard de Chardin: "Give me to 
recognise in other men. Lord Cod, the 
radiance of your own face. The invisible 
iig^t of your eyes, shining in the face of 
things, has already driven me into un- 
dertaking the work I had to do and into 
fiicing the difficulties I had to overcome 
.... May the Risen Christ keep me young 
for God's greater glory - young, that is, 
optimistic, active, smiling, perceptive." 
Each of us can echo that prayer. So de- 
spite initial threats, this is ultimately an 
optimistic book. After each chapter there 
is a review and questions for discus- 
sion. 

H.H. LESSER 

Authority, The Bible, Who Needs 

It? By Henry O. Thompson. New Delhi: 
ISPCK, 1994. Pp. x-144. Sr. 40. ISBN 81- 
7214-182-3. 

There are two essays in this biH>k: 
"The Authority of the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture" and "The Authority of the New 
Testament." Each essay is foll[>wed by 
extensive endnotes (pp. 52-82; 139-144) 
which indicate that the author is not 
writing for beginners. 

1 am not clear as to the purpose of 
the studies. The main theme is the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Bible - of the 
OT for Jews and Christians, and of the 
NT for Christians. The author includes 
discussions on the origin of the Bible, 
the books of the OT as accepted by Jews, 
Catholics, Orthodox and Protestants, the 
variety of opinions about many aspects 
of the Bible including its inspiration, its 
relevance, its authority, and the use of 
translations and their authority for Jews 
and various denominations of the Chris- 
tian tradition. He also relates Kohlberg's 
levels of human maturity to the Bible 
and the types of maturity reflected in 
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the BiUe itself and in the theories of its 
authority. 

The treatment of the NT is some- 
what similar. Thompson discusses the 
conditions which nuke the writing of 
the Senpture by the Christian commu- 
nity intelligible. He then deals with parts 
of the NT - Paul's letters, the synoptic 
gospels including "Q", and John. He 
describes the origin of the canon, the 
understanding nf inspiration and the 
authority of the NT. The book as a whole 
covers many aspects which should find 
their place in courses of Introduction of 
Senpture from the perspective of the 
problems raised by the Historical Criti- 
cal method and offers many theological 
reflections on aspects of the Bible. It is 
not a book for beginners, but is informa- 
tive 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

We Dare to Speak. A critical Ap- 
praisal of Women m Religion, Margaret 
SiiANii, ICM and Corona Maky OSM 
(eds.). WORTH Study Series 1. javaram 
Press. 1994. I‘p.(xx-)1 11 . Rs. SO. 

WORTH, a theological Forum of 
women religious, is an autonomous body 
III cimtact with local and national 
women's groups concerned with con- 
scientising women about tlieir nght to 
live a dignified life. In this bcHik the 
Fonmi urges religious women to wake 
up, to pool their thoughts and ideas and 
work for an egalitarian society, it is an 
anthology of articles by different authors. 
They reflect on their own experiences of' 
gender discrimination at all levels. 

The book has two parts. Part one 
intiques the oppressive forces in the 
patriarchal and institutional Church. 
Margaret Shanti points out that the 
Church at its urigm was a religious move- 
ment intended to liberate people from 
oppressive religious structures, social 
discrimination and ethnic exclusivism. 
Gradually it became institutionalised and 
while the Church now makes use of the 
women's commitment and their pres- 
ence in its mstitutions and missicm 6elds, 


yet it refuses to recognize their epoetol- 
ic services cm an ecfual footing. This first 
part also speaks of Jesus' vision and his 
affirma ti cm of women's witneaa. In a so- 
ciety where women were not counted, 
it was they who were commiHioned by 
Jesus to proclsim the Cocxl News of his 
resurrection to the men disciples who 
had shut themselves indcxirB out of fear. 
Women showed their courage and fi- 
delity to Jesus during the days of his 
passion, death and resurreetton. Yeti over 
the years they have become the victims 
of male chauvinism. Included in part 
cme is a study of the women's search for 
a new ccclesiogenesis. Their conscious- 
ness is rising in various local churches. 
In the light of the message of the Jesus' 
movement, women have begun to come 
together in solidarity, to spell out their 
anguish, critically review the Church, 
re-interpret theology from their pcnpec- 
tive and thus move towards the trans- 
formation of society. 

Part two analyses the religious and 
social myths which re-enforce the sub- 
ordination of women. From their own 
expenences the authors speak of local 
myths and festivals and interpret their 
meaning. It is an eye-opener for us - 
women - to recognize the sakti within 
us. This part also calls us to delve deep 
into the ocean of myth and to take hold 
of both positive and negative influences 
of myths on women. There is an urgent 
need to dismantle the oppressive myths 
and make use of liberative myths to 
conscienbsc and re-educate women to 
work for a just society where there is no 
superior-inferior relation between man 
and woman, where a woman is a per- 
son in her own right and not a "daugh- 
ter /wife /mother" of a man. For this we 
need to prepare every individual, and 
support women in their challenge to 
various types of corrupt forces. 

This book is not only for religious 
women but for all young women and 
men who sincerely search for truth and 
believe in a justCod/Coddew. A study 
amcIuM cm p. 208 
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Editorial 

The Paschal Mystery Relived 

This issue of the Journal will hopefully be dispatched to our 
readers on the vigil of Easter. In the midst of our Easter joy it is 
important to remember that the Paschal Mystery continues to be 
reenacted in our own history and that it involves paying the cost 
of discripleship. Cases of martyrdom for d^e sake of service to Ute 
poor are multiplying in our country. On February 25th this year. 
Sister Rani Maria of the Franciscran Clarist Congregation (PCC) 
was brutally murdered in the presence of about fifty passengers 
while on a bus journey to Indore, M.P., on her way to her home 
state in Kerala. Thirty-five daggers wounds are reported to have 
been foimd on her body. Like earlier murders, this too was 
clearly related to the social and liberation work among tribals 
which the 40-year old sister had organised in the Udainagar area 
in the last three years or so. The economic powers of the region 
could not see this work with sympathy. 

Precisely in February this year our Journal reminded its 
readers of ^e significance of the Paschal Mystery by quoting 
these words of Vatican II: "No doubt, a Christian is in duty 
bound to fight against evil at the cc^t of many tribulations, and 
even to undergo death; but associated with the Paschal Mystery 
and patterned on the dying Christ, he or she will go forward to 
the resurrection strong with the strength that comes from hope" 
(GS 22). Even as our subscribers were reading this text the mys- 
tery was being relived on a lonely road of'Madhya Pradesh. 

The demand for justice has been made and must be main- 
tained. At the same time the Christian needs to go deeper and 
see the pattern of God's very special justice revealed in Jesus 
Christ. The M.P. murder is a revelation and a call to all of us: we 
too need courage in our commitment to the poor. We cannot 
afford to be frightened into inaction in our service of God's 
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Kingdom of justice, love and the fullness of life. We are encoui^ 
aged by the sensitivity with which the saner elements of our 
nation have reacted to the event. A fine example of this is the 
insightful editorial in Calcutta-based daily which we reproduce 
below, courtesy of The Statesman (Delhi Edition), March 4th, 
1995. 


THE CHURCH AS TARGET 

The killing of Sister Rani Mariain, a Catholic nun, near Indore on 
February 25 is an affront to our collective conscience and a barbaric 
reminder of the ruthlessness of vested interests in the countryside. 
Sister Mariam paid the price for attempting the emancipation of Mbals 
as many others have done in the service of the Church. Two priests were 
killed in south Bihar some time ago, while the infamoris episode of a 
nun's rape in Uttar Pradesh during Mr Mulayam Singh Yadav's first 
stint in office has not faded from public memory. Many others are at 
risk in the remote, crime-prone States, and will remain so unless Sister 
Mariam's assailants are handed out exemplary punishment. The target- 
ing of the Church members is a direct consequence of its changing 
approach to community service. Instead of building schools and hospi- 
tals alone, the Catholic hierarchy in India has been moving towards 
empowering the exploited groups without making distinctloivs about 
the religious affiliations of the poor. Sister Mariam was an unconven- 
tional religious preacher who worked with literacy programmes and 
economic projects that benefited the Adivasis of Madhya Pradesh. It is 
not surprising that this was not to the liking of the money-lenders and 
other rural exploiters. 

Tribals constitute a numerically significant section of the popula- 
tion of Madhya Pradesh but they remain at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. The Church has been involved with them for a long time and the 
little that has improved in their lives owes much to the quiet and 
dedicated efforts of the local leaders of die Church. At no time has this 
been enthusiastically welcomed in certain quarters but given the indif- 
ference of the administration a nxalicious misinformation campaign has 
focused on alleged religious conversions and generated hostility among 
the non-Christians. Sister Mariam's killing has to be seen as part of a 
deliberate campaign of terror to stifle the emergence of a strong tribal 
voice and the liberation of the poor through a radical theological prac- 
tice. The strident Church protest is a welcome sign of its commitment to 
stand by the deprived and the downtrodden. The administration ought 
to realize that the continuing neglect of tribal interests will breed ex- 
treme responses, as it already has in Bastar. There are disturbing signs 
of Madhya Pradesh slipping into rural mayhem; the murder of a 
defenceless woman of fai^ needs to be treated as an alarming symptom 
of intolerance fiiat needs to be uprooted. 
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Contribution of Religion 
to the Culture of Peace 

Archbishop Angelo FERNANDES 

This the text of a lecture delivered at the Cultural Centre of the Embassy of Iran in 
New Delhi on February 1st, 1995. Drawing on the thoughts and resolutions of a 
number of international meetings the Archbishop Emeritus of Delhi (1 Ashok 
Place, New Delhi 110 001) speaks of the role of religion in promoting equitable and 
sustainable development and a sense of justice rooted in the experieiKe of the 
Absolute. Thus he shows how in recent years intei^religious dialogue has been 
concerned with issues of justice. 

he problem of peace is certainly the most important item on 
^ today's agenda. Humanity has reached a critical point in its 
development and is tom between the dilemma of continuing 
with the mad arms race and equilibrium of terror, the so-called 
deterrence, or journeying beyond towards paths of deeper un- 
derstanding, interdependence and brotherhood in our "Only One 
Earth." 

Peace never means just the absence of trouble: rather it means 
total well-being, everything that makes for a person's highest 
good. This peace always has to do with person^ relationship: a 
person's relationship to self, fellow human beings and to the 
Lord of all. It is the peace that is bom of the reconciliation of 
people estranged, whether by commission or by omission, both 
from God and others. Only when people can live in peace with 
their Maker can a durable pieace exist in human relations. Peace 
with God, peace with oneself, peace in one's own heart, peace in 
the family and peace in humankind, all belong together. 

Peace is both a God's gift and a human work. It is not the 
absence of war nor the maintenance of a balance of power. It is 
an enterprise of justice and the fruit of love. It results from the 
harmony built into human society by its founder and actualized 
by people of every succeeding generation as they thirst after ever 
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greater justice. Under the ILO building in Geneva there is an 
inscription which reads: "If you want peace work for justice." 

Peace must be constructed on the basis of central human 
values: truth, justice, freedom and love. Essential to the process 
of building a more genuinely human world is unconditional and 
effective respect for human dignity, equality and the rights of 
each and every person. 

After a war that was proclaimed as "the war to end all wars" 
and to "make the world safe for democracy," the Versailles 
Treaty was signed in 1919. Why was it a failure? Because, as 
Pope Benedict XV warned at the time, "Peace was indeed signed 
between the belligerent, not in the hearts of men. The spirit of 
war still reigns in them, bringing always greater harm to soci- 
ety." Versailles failed because the treaty adopted there had no 
moral force behind it, since it embodied vindictiveness, not jus- 
tice. 

Where morality fails, legality must perforce also fail, since it 
can always be either circumvented by wile or defied by a superi- 
or force. The foundations for peace must go beyond justice and 
law. Just calling a halt to the shooting and killing is not peace. 

In 1945 the United Nations Organization was established 
and on December 10th, 1948, the nations by and large agreed to 
the "Universal Declaration of Human Rights." It was followed 
by the Cold War and ever since the world has been in an agony 
of uncertainty on the brink of annihilation by a nuclear Third 
World War. During this truce, forty regional wars have been 
waged in various parts of the globe, and the injustices, inequali- 
ties, discriminations and oppression underlying the cult of vio- 
lence have been allowed to simmer and fester. 

The Stockholm International Conference on Environment in 
1972 issued a warning of impending disaster which does not 
seem to have received anything like adequate attention. Mean- 
while, ravages to the earth and its resources increased and multi- 
plied. They reached almost a point of no return. This helped to 
arouse the sleeping giants and the greatest ever meeting of heads 
of state and government took place in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. 
Significantly it was on Environment and Development. Unfortu- 
nately it turned out to be a lost opportunity. With the demise of 
coiiununism and the lessening of ]^st-West tensions, the leaders 
gathered there, could have mounted - as some NGOs wanted - a 
sort of Marshall plan to eliminate destitution from the face of the 
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eartfi by the year 2000 and to commit themselves to beating the 
poverty problem in the course of the next decades. It was a call 
for international social justice - collective human security, if you 
will - but national chauvinism, among other Actors, put a span- 
ner in the works. 

And so the world continues to be brokem and fractured. The 
wounds on 'the corporate body of humankind' are there for alt to 
see. We ignore them only at our peril. They are clamouring for 
healing and wholeness. The "awareness" created at Rio must be 
built upon with determination and a sense of commitment, so 
that there emerges the political will to deliver the goods. The 
human rights so loudly proclaimed in the Universal Declaration 
are observed in the breach almost everywhere, making the goal 
of peace on earth an ever more distant one. 

When we recognize the God-given human dignity and equal- 
ity of one and all and accept each other as brother or sister, then 
and then only, will the reign of justice become universal justice 
grows out of love and without love justice cannot subsist long. 
And this can be done; /br love is a decision, an act of the will, that 
mighty power within us which, in partnership with the Lord, car. 
bring about change. 

With love, society is no more a cold abstraction >t becomes a 
I family: and the state too is seen as the father land or motherland. 

I Love complements justice. It is needed to humanise the harshness 

of justice with the gentleness of mercy and compassion.' 

The Role of Culture in Social Transformation 

The world is marked by cultural and religious diversity. This 
pluralism and its impact on life must be acknowledged by all 
peace-makers as they struggle together to build a better world. 
It is for harmony at the very core of peace that we must strive, 
and not for a monoculture or a potpourri of all religions. 

; At a Consultation on Indian Culture some years ago, one 
. striking insight that emerged was that there is no such thing as 
( "Indian culture." We have an "Emerging Pattern of Indian Cut- 
. iure," blending together the heritage of the hoary past, the water- 
! shed of the Constitution and its Preamble, and through that 
prism, the march into modernity with its scientitic temper, with- 
■ out the trappings of westernisation. Culture is not a static phe- 
, nomencm ^t an ever growing reality, as people react to the 

’Jaime Sin, 'ReUgion and Peace," Dtmrma World, Sept e mber 1985, Tokjro. 
lapan. 
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events, happenings and challenges of the fast-changing world. 

At the ecumenical Peace Conference in Baden, Austria, in 
1970 the quest for peace was seen by a representative group from 
Latin America and Africa as a matter of 'liberation'; those from 
Asia saw it as a struggle for full 'htunan development' of each 
f>erson, the whole person, the person on the way to God and all 
peoples everywhere; the group from Europe and America high- 
lighted the task of 'peace-keeping'. Obviously, this was far from 
being so clear-cut. much less exhaustive, but it points to the 
differences of approach stemming from divergent cultural back- 
grounds. 

The earliest humanly controlled technology, the regulated 
use of fire by ancient people, had an impact on human conscious- 
ness. The hearth or fireside became a place where the basic social 
units - the family, the clzm, the tribe - all built up the intimacy 
required for effective social cooperation. The poorest and hum- 
blest of groups have culture, that is, collective ways of thinking 
and acting, collective attitudes towards life, in other words, a 
collectively held value system. Culture and the values on which 
it is based are conditioned by geography, ecology, demography, 
religion. Yet all that is human is common to all and is the basis of 
universal values and, in fact, world peace. 

The great poet and spiritual healer of the age, T.5. Eliot, in 
'The Wasteland" drew attention to the spiritual desiccation of 
the West and the movmting chaos which followed it. In his "Notes 
towards the Definition of Culture" he therefore pleaded for a 
return to order and insisted on the religious character of genuine 
culture or civilisation."^ Pope John Paul II has pointed out that 
"true culture is an opetmess of mind, capable of reaching for 
wisdom, that is all-embracing, a wisdom that encompasses all 
truth concerning the universe, the human and the divine."^ 

The East and the West approach life differently, with conse- 
quences in their mode of life and culture which are in conflict 
today, for example, in their perspectives on human rights. The 
West starts from principles and human rights, and the East would 
like to start from the individual person and his/her dignity. The 
inductive approach from life could be the starting point, to be 


’Dr. I.V. Fekreira, ~The Role of Culture in Society, the Economy and Polity." 
Manuscript, p. 2. Bombay University. 

^foHN Paul II. Foreword p. IX. in WoHd Culture and Chbal Valuta by T.A. 
Mathias 




supplemented, when necessary, with input from principles. In 
many parts of the East culture tends to emphasize the aspects of 
feeling, interiority, cooperation with nature and viewing reality 
in its totality. In the West conditions are such that people have 
experienced that through human effort, through the use of rea- 
son and individual freedom, they can control and change the 
environment.* "Just as the West has lost touch with the inner life 
and the God within, the East tends to ignore the reality of the 
material world."* 

The interiority of the East, some anthropologists have ven- 
tured to say, seems to be one reason for its poverty and its 
under-development: while the imduly rational attitude of the 
West seems to be the cause of the breakdown of families, the 
ravishing of nature and other social evils.* 

People who have simple cultural patterns are, by nature, 
egalitarian and democratic, carefree, playful and basically sub- 
missive, whereas those coming from complex cultures are basi- 
cally aggressive. Aggressive personalities shap>ed by complex cul- 
tural patterns have spawn^ a fragmerited eco-destructive and 
one-dimensional development model. The integral, eco-friendly 
model of development is developed by the passive and creative 
personalities of simple cultures, whose roots can be traced to the 
indigenous religions of the world.' Their attitudes to the earth 
and all living beings are worthy of emulation by all, and even 
more so the reverence they manifest for human life at all the 
stages of its growth and development. In this U.N. decade of the 
indigenous people, helpful insights and perspectives will hope- 
fully emerge for bringing the people of our "Only One Earth" 
closer to each other as they journey together towards peace with 
justice. 

In this connection it must be mentioned that the aggressive 
personalities of the West gave a new meaning to culture, very 
different from the original meaning of "a cultivated soil." This 
new meaning came with the Industrial Revolution and the bour- 
geois Enlightenment, and prevails practically everywhere. Cul- 

*S.M. Michaeu, "The Role of Culture in Social T ransformation." University of 
Bombay: Dept, of Anthropology, ms, p. 4. 

Jung, Modem Man in Search of a Soul. Kegan Paul Trench Trubner, pp. 

487-89. 

‘Michaeu Ioc. cit., p. 5- 

’J.J. Paixath, "The Simple and Complex Cultures," Personality and Devetop- 
ittent. ms, p.8. 
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ture and enlightenment and with them education, became ideals 
to be pursued by the bourgeoisie 2 md to be kept away from the 
masses. The social injustices of our time are partially traceable to 
this aberration. 

In an eastern context enlightenment is seen best of all in the 
Buddhist tradition. It means a new perspective on reality that 
comes about through discipline, prayer and meditation, and puts 
an end to lust, greed and desire, which are at the roots of pain, 
suffering and unhappiness. The Buddhist enlightenment focuses 
on the person and his/her oneness with the whole of Reality, 
promoting four great values of loving kindness, compassion, 
sympathy and equanimity. Like modem secularism. Buddhism 
too came as a reaction against the excesses of religion. In this 
sense Buddhism is secular. The Dalai Lama seems to have con- 
firmed this in Madras on 21st January 1995, when he is reported 
as saying that human beings should develop love and compas- 
sion and universal responsibility, independent of any religion or 
faith.^ Unlike the European Enlightenment, however, Buddhism 
did bot separate "fact" and "value." It did not try to abstract 
something called "value" out of reality, but advocated at-one- 
ness with reality.* 

Both the European Enlightenment and its Indian equivalent 
give pride of place to the elite: Sanskrit for example as opposed 
to the language of the common folk. This elitist trend is notice- 
able also in today's educational institutions. By and large, they 
keep art, music, literature, out of the reach of the poor. 

However, with a growing awareness of social injustice and 
the impact of democracy, the concept of culture is being wid- 
ened and becoming more broad-based. Thus, for example, the 
programme envisaged in the 1983 United Nations decade of 
Cultural Development envisaged the elimination of illiteracy, the 
involvement of the masses in their own cultural evolution, the 
cultural dimension of development and the cultural identity of 
each nation. The notion of culture has been extended to include 
everything that touches the integrated development of the hu- 
man person, namely, the sum total of distinctive elements, spiri- 
tual and material, intellectual and affective, that characterise a 
society or a social group. Included in the concept of culture are 

•The Hindu, Madras, 2l8t Jan., 1995. 

*Pauloae Gregorios, "Education for a New Civilisation in the New Millenni- 
um," AIACHE, ms, pp. 5-10, passim. 
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also lifestyles, the production of goods, economic and symbolic, 
the fundamental rights of human beings, traditions and beliefs, 
individual and collective.'" 

It must be stated at this point that the clear-cut distinction of 
East and West cultural ideals is gradually disappearing as many 
Easterners take on some Western attitudes and vice versa. Uiv- 
less wisdom emd discernment mark the process, the consequenc- 
es can be unfortunate. The newly industrialised countries are an 
object lesson. Haves and havenots are embracing drug abuse and 
prostitution, the former because affluence has engendered an 
abundance of time and boredom, the latter because their impov- 
erishment has created the necessity to survive. In such a situa- 
tion human life tends to be robbed of meaning and fulfilment, 
spiritual emptiness follows from the rupture of the relationship 
with God and disintegration of the human community." Must 
Asian values and identity be sacriticed in the interaction be- 
tween East and West? 

Just as every person has to achieve a balance or harmony of 
the masculine and feminine aspects of his or her being, so too the 
future of the world depends on the marriage of East and West, of 
the rational and intuitive, of the active and the passive. There is 
much to be gained on both sides through dialogue and mutual 
exchange of cultural values in a balanced manner.'^ 

The Road towards Integral Development 

Development is the new name for Peace. We must now look 
more closely at the hurdles on the way, the obstacles to peace as 
we enter upon the Third Millennium. In his Agenda for Peace, 
Boutros Boutros Ghali, the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, has summed up the situation as "Economic Despair, Social 
Injustice and Political Oppression."*^ If the world were a village of 
1000 people, 60 would own half of the wealth, 500 would go 
hungry, 600 would live in slums and shanties and 700 would be 
illiterate. That puts it all in a nutshell. Over two billion people 
are living in poverty and one billion in absolute poverty. Women 

"Quoted by Kanina Bracj^nza, Cultural Farces Shaping India. Delhi: Macmillan 
India Ltd, 1989, Preface p. XI. 

"People's Reporter, 1-15 Jan. 1995, Bangalore, p. 5. 

'^Bede CaiFFmis, The Marriage of East and West. London; Fount Paperbacks, 
1982, p. 9. 

'’Boutros Boumos Ghau, "An Agenda for Peace." New York: United Nations, 
1992. p. 8. 
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and children are the principal victims of this distordcm. Thirty- 
five thousand children die every day because of neglect, malnu- 
trition and violence and fifteen million are refugees. This is dianks 
to an unjust international economic order based upon greed and 
profit-making.’* According to MIT Professor Noam Chomsky, 
"The total flow of money from the Third World to the First in the 
last thirty years through price fixing, interests on loans, etc., 
would be the equivalent of six Marshall Plans."’* 

The net result of the plethora of ills in human society has 
been discord in the family, mistrust between religious communi- 
ties, conflict and violence between ethnic groups, frictions and 
tensions between nation states. Poverty is a form of death, phys- 
ical and cultural. And yet the world's greatest problem is not 
poverty but the unconcern of those who could influence the 
course of events for the better. Realpolitik must assume a more 
human face in the next millennium. 

Poverty is not just a happening: 

It is the result of social, racial, gender, political and economic 
injustice. It is seen at work in the distribution of land and of wealth. 
20% of the world's population controls 85% of the world's wealth 
and trade and has an income 60 times higher than the poorest 20%. 
Similar gaps exist in terms of access to higher education and sci- 
entific research and new technologies. The conditions in which a 
great number of people are living are an insult to their innate 
dignity.'" 

The conscience of humanity can ill afford to ignore the scandal- 
ous reality. 

Power is used to defend the privilege of the few at the 
expense of the many. These are political decisions. We are. still 
trapped in a global war economy. Military spending by various 
governments is now of the order of 1 trillion U.S. dollars per 
annum. There are four bombs overhanging humankind, the nu- 
clear bomb, the hunger bomb, the debt crisis bomb and the 
ecological bomb. They all need to be detonated if we choose life 
instead of death for the future. 

There is urgent need for a need-based economy rather than a 
greed-based one. As Mahatma Gandhi reminded us, "there is 


'*WCRP Sixth World Assembly, Commission III Report, New York, p.l 
"j. Mannath, "Poverty and &onoinic Disparity as a Challenge to Higher 
'Education," AIACHE Assembly, 16-20 Jan 1995, New Delhi. 

'"Frederico Mayor, "Societal Challenges and Possibilities for Catholic Univer- 
sities at the Threshold of the 21st Century." Notre Dame, Indiana, 2nd August 1994. 
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enough in the world to meet the needs of all but not enough for 
the greed of one." Economic growth is not the answer, but a 
development that is equitable and sustainable, not linked to the 
political cind economic interests of the few, but concerned with 
women, minorities, indigenous and marginalized people. These 
must have a voice in what they will produce and what technolo- 
gy they shall use; they must have a voice in their own health-care 
needs and in their own educational systems.’^ Economic growth, 
self-reliance, social justice, shared responsibility, participation 
and sustainability are the parameters of true integral develop- 
ment. Since 1990 education has come to be seen as a key compo- 
nent of development and with it, concern for the enviroiunent 
and the cosmos. Nor may we forget that politics is a powerful 
catal 3 ^t of development if it means "good governance" both at 
central and state levels. Poverty, backwardness and the promise 
of doles must not be election feeder. 

TTie solidarity we must develop should reflect a sense of 
"total belonging" in line with the covenant which the Divine has 
established with the people and God's creation. "National secu- 
rity" reasons should no longer be a cover for colossal crimes nor 
be trotted out as a valid alternative to "international social jus- 
tice" as the collective security of humankind. For this to happ>en 
the United Nations Organisation and its Security Council need to 
be restructured on more equitable and democratic lines. This 
exercise is slated for 1995. 

Poverty, employment and social integration are the core is- 
sues that will be dealt with at the U.N. Social summit of March 6- 
12 in Copenhagen. These problems are "undermining the pros- 
pects for peace and security within and between nations." The 
preparatory committee has decided to place human beings and 
their needs at the centre of concerns and decision-making for 
sustainable development, leading to peace with justice. That is 
all to the good. But the nations will have to agree on the crucial 
issue of resource mobilisation and transfer that is to be included 
in the programme of action. At present official development 
assistance as a percentage of the GNP of the developed countries 
is around 0.37 per cent. The two-decade old aid target of 0.7 per 
cent has still to be implemented.'* 

Would it be too utopian to look for a rebirth of the spiritual and 

moral basis o f the common future, the renewal of the notions of 

'^Commission III. WRCP Sixth World Assembly Report. 

••M.G. Devasahayam, The Hindu, Madras, 24 Jan., 1995. 
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service and community, a new political philosophy of the relations 

between individuals, institutions, the state and the international 

community?” 

That leads us to the final section of this paper on the role of 
religion in peace-making. 

The Role of Religion 

Religion is central to culture and life. It can provide a vision 
or holistically human world-view' respectful of all individuals 
and peoples and of human diversity. The current mechanistic 
mindset is rather based on criteria of discrimination and domi- 
nation. 

In this year of "tolerance," religious people are invited to 
enter upon dialogue with persons of other faiths for mutual 
understanding and harmony. "I am fully convinced," said John 
Paul II in Sri Lanka on 21 January 1995, "that the time is ripe in 
human history for the followers of the various religions to seek a 
new respect for one another."* 

Secondly, we should all work and struggle together to pros- 
per human dignity, social justice, freedom, solidarity and peace. 
"Our purpose in dialogue should not be to eliminate differences, 
but to appreciate each other's faith, and cooperate with one 
another in overcoming violence, war, injustice and irreligion in 
the world,"’* to pursue a harmony bom of reconciliation and full 
respect for diversity. Religious fundamentalism has no place in a 
mc^em and secular India or anywhere else. India is currently 
facing a peculiar challenge. Its age-old spirit of tolerance and its 
secular tradition, reaffirmed in its Constitution, is under pres- 
sure from a Hindu society which is schizophrenic - magnificent- 
ly tolerant and, in some of its adherents, suspicious, narrow, 
intolerant and anti-secular. 

Thirdly, we can share the riches of our different spiritual 
heritages through the dialogue of prayer and religious experi- 
ence. This is religion's specific gift to peace-making. 

Dialogue is a basic dimeiwion of contemporary humem expe- 
rience. The "Encounter of Religions" has been hailed as the 
success story of the 20th century. Interreligious dialogue is com- 

"Itainer Lingschgio, "The World Summit fur Social tXevelopment" in Echoes 6/ 
1994. Geneva: World Council of Churches, p. 7. 

”JoHN Paul 11 in Sri Lanka 21st Jan,, 1995. 

*'Dr. K.L. fieshagiri Rao, "A Hindu Response" in Christian Faith in a Rjtligiousiy 
Plural World, ed. by D.G.Dawc and J.B. Carman. New York: Orbis Books, 1978, p. 58. 
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ing to be seen as at least one alternative to atomization and 
religious fundamentalism. It enables people of various faiths to 
discover each other beyond inaccurate perceptions and distorted 
images. Hirough dialogue we will discover what we have in 
common, on which we can build as a service to humankind. The 
WCRP Kyoto Declaration of 1970 did just that. Its ten points 
were the foundation on which Prof. Hans Kiing build his theses 
of a "Global Ethic for a World Parliament of Religicms." 

When the great ecumenism of all believers comes about, its 
focal point will be "spirituality," transcendence or prayer, the 
way of living the act of faith in the presence of the Absolute, in 
the cave of the heart. In other words, a "faith's wisdom in prac- 
tice." Mahatma Gandhi used to remind participants in his prayer 
meetings that "prayer is the greatest binding force for the soli- 
darity <ind oneness of the human family." Fifty years ago he 
wrote in Young India: "The man of prayer will be at peace with 
himself and with the whole world; the man who goes about the 
affairs of the world without a prayerful heart will he miserable 
and make the world also miserable." 

Religious dialogue not only means people speaking about 
their religious experiences, but also that they speak as religiously 
committed persons, with their ultimate commitments and reli- 
gious outlook, on subjects of common interest and on the press- 
ing human problems or our time. This has been done for the last 
twenty-five years by the World Conference on Religion and Peace. 
It has become "a fellowship of silence and prayer" and "a fellow- 
ship of service" at local and national levels and notably at the 
world level. The prayer service before every morning session of 
its assemblies now takes the form of a meditation or prayerful 
reflection, led each time by a different religious tradition. 

Some significant social initiatives taken by WCRP have been 
the Peace Mission to Beijng, the Boat People Project, the Khmer 
Programme, the African Drought Relief Campaign, the Confer- 
ence on "World Religious for the World Children," and the part 
played in bringing off the U.N. Declaration of November 1981 on 
the "Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination and Intolerance 
Based on Religion or Belief." The document needs to be more 
widely known and disseminated. It was a great achievement 
The right to religious freedom is basic to and inseparable horn 
other human rights. When an inter-faith ethos of pluralism is 
upheld by die State, the well-being of minorities, as well as diat 
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of a whole nation are fostered. 

In the areas of Human Rights and Disarmament, WCRP has 
given testimony at the U.N. Commission of Human Rights and 
at the two Disarmament Conferences. It has placed its weight 
behind the drive for "Basic Education for All by the Year 2000," Si 
la Jomtien, as a first step towards "Education for Peace" in 
schools, colleges and universities. This goes beyond the literacy 
drive. It is one way of trying to offset the influence of war toys 
and war video games which tend to accustom the younger gen- 
eration to an atmosphere of violence and mindless killing. The 
WCRP has spelt out how such Peace Education can be impart- 
ed.« 

The United Nations and Religion 

In recent time the WCRP has assisted the UNICEF with 
spiritual insights and values for the convention on the Rights of 
the Child. In 1992 it presented a multi-religious commentary to 
the Rio Earth Summit on its vital agenda, nuancing the concept 
of sustainable development and speaking of "equitable and sus- 
tainable development" to remove all ambiguity and emphasise 
the justice dimension in the matter. For the Cairo Population te 
Development Conference 1994 a statement on the agenda pre- 
pared by a multi-religious team became the basis for the discus- 
sion.s NGOs had with those within the Conference itself. 

Recognising that religion has a key role to play towards a 
culture of Peace, UNESCO Paris/ Barcelona has held two meet- 
ings of religious leaders in April 1993 and again in December 
1994. At its second meeting a short Declaration was drawn up 
and signed. It is now going the rounds in the world. The signa- 
tures collected will be presented to the U.N. General assembly by 
the Director General of UNESCO. The signature campaign that 
has been mounted is intended to create public opinion and con- 
science-raising for placing greater emphasis on "preventive di- 
plomacy" or peace-making and limiting peace-keeping to the min- 
imum necessary.** Fire fighting is no answer to the problem of 
violence. It is the injustice at the bottom that must be looked into 
and tackled with determination. 


^’Angelo Ff.knander, Experience ef Dialogue. Aiuuid: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, p. 
8(1 and pp. 261-291 and paasim. 

’-'HTie Contribution by Religions to the Culture of Peace." Centre UNESCO de 
Catalonia. Barcelona. 
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lie World Parliament of Religions and its Sequel 

The World Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in Au- 
ust 1993 issued a Dnclaration on a Global Ethic for the conduct of 
uman affairs. This laudable first step is. being debated in many 
3llow-up meetings. It is also being taken further as religious 
>aders develop "A Global Spirituality of Social Responsibility.* 
he starting point is the recognition of each one's intrinsic worth 
Td uniqueness drawn from the basic foundational conscious- 
!S5 in every human being. In partnership with the Lord of all, 
jch an attitude can become the springboard for building up 
neness and togetherness in the human family - a non-violent 
evolution of love which alone can heal the brokenness of our 
'orld. The "human dignity" received from the Lord and recog- 
ized as such evokes a response (responsibility) of thanks and 
raise. The recognition of the human rights of others follows as 
corollary. It does not come first, but flows out of the basic 
:istential relationship which the Lord has established with each 
■id all of his children.*^ Not surprisingly, "spirituality" was 
efined by persons of all religious traditions as "consciousness 
f responsibility (including responsibility for restructuring polit- 
:al and economic institutions) rooted in one's experience of the 
ivine."“ 

Given the total crisis in which humanity finds itself today, 
^ple of all religious traditions question themselves seriously 
s to whether they have been party to the forces that have brought 
bout the present situation by commission or omission or indif- 
;rence. Have we been content to be spectators of the bankruptcy 
f values? Not to take a stand is tantamount to conniving at the 
erpetuation of injustice, the world-wide oppression of the poor 
nd the destruction of the pl^met. 

We rightly condemn the misuse of religion by fanatical ele- 
lents in any religious tradition. But we need a positive joint 
ffort of collaboration with all people of goodwill to recognize 
nd deal with the injustices, real, alleged or imaginary, at all 
•vels of life, which are the seed-bed of violence and war. The 
acredness of life honoured in our religious traditions compels 

“Angelo Fernandes, "A Global Spirituality of Social Responsibility." Paper 
resented at the First International Educational Assembly of Associations of Chris* 
tn Col l eg es and Universities. New Delhi, 16*20 January 1995- 

^’Rcligton in the Struggle for World Community" Semiiur B., in Proceedings of 
naCP ///, Princeton: New Jersey, 1979, p. 124. 
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US to be a voice of conscience. Our belief in the ultimate meaning 
and value of each child and of every human being enjoins on us 
the sacred duty of caring for the earth and restoring ecological 
harmony. For the sake of future generations we caimot afford to 
forget the oneness of life and nature. 

Humankind is one great family. We have basic spiritual val- 
ues arising from our common human experience and our shared 
planetary home. Spirituality means to recognise the communica- 
tion and interdependent dimensions of humanity. The spiritual- 
prophetic dynamism of religion must play its part in ^e agendas 
of the next decades cuid help to forge new instruments of con- 
flict-resolution, peace-making, peace-keeping and peace-build- 
ing. Families are the first educators and must be supported, 
sustained and strengthened by religious communities. The fu- 
ture of humanity passes through the family. 

The wisdom that religions offer can help to overcome the 
scepticism and nihilism that threatens us, vanquish inward-look- 
ing selfish attitudes at all levels of life and generate hope for a 
better tomorrow. Working together for i>eace on earth and 'a 
civilisation of love' should be an imperative and a joyous enter- 
prise for persons of all living faiths. The ultimate values of reli- 
gion are impossible without the eradication of poverty and injus- 
tice and a common commitment to foster in the human commu- 
nity the fullness of life and spiritual growth. 

If the spirit of the sermon on the mount, Buddha's philosophy of 
compassion, the Hindu concept of 'ahimsS' and the passion of 
Islam for obedience to the will of God can combine, then we shall 
sec generated the most potent influence forworld peace." 

To reach Peace we must teach Peace. We must live Peace. 
Peace is the way to Peace. 


"2Lakir Hussain, Preface to World Religions and World Peace. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1968, p.x. 
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"Rich Towards God": 

Bhakti in the Gospel of Luke. I 

R. J. RAJA, SJ. 

Professor of Scripture at St Paul's Seminary (P.O. Box 36, Tiruchiarpalli 620001), 
Fr Raja examines carefully the third Gospel to show that it qualifies as the Gospel 
of bhidcti mirga par excellence. In this first of three instalments he analyses the 
first of ttie characteristically Lucan sections, i.e., his Infancy Narrative. 

Introduction 

Following my earlier hypothesis that Mark represents the 
path of karma, Matthew the way of jMna and Luke the road of 
bhakti (cf. VJTR 55 [1991] 61-72; 121-141; 56 [1992] 531-533), I 
would like here to probe deeper into one evangelist, namely Luke, 
and verify if my proposal may be validated, and my hypothesis 
confirmed. 

In a passage peculiar to him (12:16-21), Luke seems to catch 
up with the idea of bhakti through the use of a poignant phrase 
"Uving in close communion with God and faithfully serving him"’ 
by using one's wealth and spending one's life in the amelioration 
of the less fortunate. In fact, bhaj, the root of bhakti, means to 
'share' and 'to serve'. ^ It may be defined as a love- impulse or love- 
culture which demands both a vertical conunitment (to serve 
God) and a horizontal involvement (to share with others). "It 
implies true partnership, true comradeship with God. At the same 
time it breathes always a spirit of universal fellowship."^ Bhakti is 
double-pronged- It expresses solidarity and oneness with God 
who alone commands the cheerful devotion of the bhakta and it 
promotes an all round benevolence in the furtherance of the life- 

'N.Geldrnhuis, Commrntan/ on the Gospel of Luke. Grand Rapids Eerdmans, 
355; E. SctiWEiZER, The Goad Neu>s according to Luke. London; SPCK, 208; J.P. Kf.ai.y, 
The Gospel of Luke. Denville: Dimension Books 300; Fitzmyhr, J., The Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke. Anchor Bible, 28. New York: Doubicday, 1985, 972-974. 

H^oswami, B.K., The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. Varanasi: Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Studies, Vol. UI, p. 113; A.K. Datia, Bhakhyoga. Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 7. p.6, defines bhakti as "a supreme attachment to God," "a sponta- 
neous longing of the soul for Cod," "a feeling of the deepest love towards God," 
etc. 

KkswAMi, 87, 228. The author is very right in saying: 'To feel for the whole 
world as a phase of our own life is therefore the first article of faith in the doctrine 
of bhakti." R.J. Raja, "Follow Me - Discipleship in the Synoptic Gospels," VfTR 56 
(1992), p.553. 
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interests of the fetiow-beings and the hill realization of a free life 
for all. 

Such a notion of bhakti implies that devotiiHi to the One, 
namely God, will be fully realized only in the devotion to the 
other, the humans (and naturally all created realities), for the One 
must be contemplated, experienced and enjoyed in the all, in 
others. It is this comprehensive and all-embracing description of 
bhakti which is displayed in the Gospel of Luke (more than in the 
other Gospels). 

The scope of this article is to explore the third Gospel from the 
point of view of bhakti and highlight Luke's role in the shaping of 
it along this bhakti stream. 

I. From what is his own 

Following the documentary hypothesis, authors point out that 
the sources which have contributed to the formation of Luke's 
Gospel are Mk, Q and L.^ While both Mk and Q are used also by 
Mt, the T,-strand stands apart as a distinct contribution of Luke 
himself. In general, to the L-strand may be assigned, beside oth- 
ers, two loaded sections: the Infancy Narratives (chapter 1 and 2) 
the so called Travel Narrative (9:51-19:28). In the first part of this 
article we shall deal with a few examples from this material and 
in the second part we shall examine some additions, omissions 
and changes which Luke brings about in the use of Mk, and Q to 
imderscore the idea of bhakti. 

(i) The Infancy Narratives (Chapters 1 and 2) 

The colourful portrayals of paired people - Elizabeth and 
Zachary, Mary and Jesus, Simeon and Anna, besides the compimy 
of angels and shepherds - is typical of Luke.-' It is interesting to 
see how Luke opens his Gospel by introducing these people as 
devotees or bhaktas of the Lord and thus lays a foundation for 
what he is going to build up all through the Gospel itself. 

Both Elizabeth cmd Zachary "were righteous ^fore God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less* (1:6). By stating this Luke not only forestalls the objection 
that the childlessness of the couple was a rc:-u1f of any wickedness 

nhe majority opinion with regard to the Synoptic Problem is in favour of 
accepting four sources: Mk, Q, M, L, of which M stands for a special source used 
by Mt, and L, a special source ust^ by Lk. 

K!f. also the widow of Zareptha and Namaan the Syrian (4:25-27); the Centu- 
rion's son and the widow's son (7:2-17); the twelve and the women disciples (8:1- 
3): the Good Samaritan and Mary and Martha (10:29-42); the shepherd and the 
widow (15:1-10), etc. 
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or sin on their part but also affirms the conviction that the aged 
couple were both religiously and ethically upright, namely they 
were real bhaktas (devotees) of God and of the people,* though 
this latter element is not so explicitly affirmed. 

Prayer either for liberation from distress or with a view to 
obtain some favour or as an expression of praise and gratitude to 
God plays an important role in bhakti.^ Lk, more than Mt and Mk, 
gives a significant place to prayer in his Gospel,* and the first two 
characters he portrays could be identified as persons of prayer. 
Both Elizabeth and Zachary are filled with the Spirit (1:41.67), the 
source and origin of every prayer (Rom 8:26-27). Elizabeth's prayer 
begins with "Blessed are you..." (1:42), that of Zachary starts with 
"Blessed be the Lord..." (1:68). Elizabeth praises the Lord for the 
visit of Mary; Zachary blesses the Lord for 'visiting' his people. In 
both it is pure disinterested praise of God for the wonders he has 
done in favour of the ‘anawim', in one case Mary, in the other 'his 
people' (1:68.77). As true devotees of the Lord, both Elizabeth and 
Zachary rejoice over the presence and providence of God in be- 
stowing life and liberty to his j>eople. When the fullness of God's 
love is realized it leads to joyful praise, and joy leads to love since 
"true joy is true love and true love is true joy."’ Bhakti is revealed 
here in joyful Love or loving Joy, leading to praise and blessing. 

We could now move on to Mary and Jesus, the former intro- 
duced as the 'favoured' one (1:28.31) and the latter the 'holy' one 
(1:35). Both are fitting titles to denote true devotees (bhaktas). 
While Mary is graced by God, Jesus is consecrated to God. Both 
titles express the idea of discipleship. Mary is graced by the mercy 

‘Though the term 'dikaios' (translated ‘righteous’) implies a religiouB charac- 
ter, the phrase 'wallung blameless' would include an ethical behaviour (cf. Ps 
119:1; 1 Kings 8:61; Acts (9:31; 14:16, etc.). Cf. I.H., Marshall, The Gospd of Luke. 
Exeter: Paternoster Press, 1978, pp.52-53; Fotwyer (op.cit): "Jewish piety kept its 
flame bright in their consecrated and noble conduct before God." 

TJatta, 150-152. Cf. especially: "One begins to worship Sri Krishna with 
some ol^ect in view and ends with being his servant' (p.l51). 

*Not only does Luke begin (1:8-23) and end (24:^) his Cospl with prayer, 
but also gives an important place to it all through the Gospel. Besides what he 
says together with Mk and Mt with regard to Jesus' prayer, he alone mentions 
seven times Jesus in prayer (3:21; 6:12; 9:18.28; 11:1; 23:34.46). Not only Jesus 
prays at all the important moments in his life, but also through two parables (not 
found elsewhere) insists on the need for preserving prayer (11:5*13; 18:1-8). Fur- 
ther, besides the normal Greek term 'proseuchestkai' for prayer, Lk makes use of 
'flinctn' - 'to praise' (2:13-20), 'doxazein' - 'to glorify' (2:20; 5:25-%), 'eulogetn'- 'to 
bless' (1:64; X-28), etc. 

*Gqfwami, 248-249. 
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of God who is absolute grace. "God in his mercy had thrown die 
gates of his heart wide open and there streamed in through them 
the transcendent rays of God's love"'“ into Mary's heart, and thus 
she becomes the 'favoured' one of God. Jesus is 'holy' because of 
his complete adhesion to God, because he has totally consecrated 
himself to God. To him God was the be-all and end-all. To live 
exclusively for him becomes the one ruling passion of Jesus' life. 
This is exactly what bhakti means - to "cling to God in everlasting 
joy and love in a state of complete self-effacement."” Did not 
Jesus affirm in the manner of a true devotee that he "must be in 
his Father's house" (2:49)? - that he must be about his Father's 
work which takes precedence over his most intimate earthly rela- 
tions?” 

If Jesus portrays himself as one who was committed to his 
Father's work (cf. Jn 4:32-34), Mary pictures herself as the handmaid 
of Lord (Lk 1:38), one who had surrendered herself totally to the 
will and pleasure of the Lord,” a slave and a bondmaid (as the 
Greek term 'doule' would imply). In fact, in the Indian tradition 
the great devotees of the Lord take pride in calling themselves 
slaves of God.” 

Elizabeth and Zachary, the devotees, proclaim the praises of 
the Lord: so does Mary. Her whole being ("soul and spirit") is 
filled to the brim with an exuberant praise of the Lord which is 
expressed in an exquisite lyrical poem called the "Magnificat."” 

'"Dait a, 29. 

’‘GtfcWAMi, xvlii. 

'^n SrSmaJ BitAgamtam, IX.iv.18-20, it i.s .said of Raja Ambari.sha that "he 
devoted his soul to the contemplation of the., feet of Sri Krishna, his voice to 
singing the prai.se of heaven, his hands to the cleaning of the temple... and his ears 
to the hearing of holy discourses.... He employed his eyes in seeing the temple of 
Cod... his fc*et in walking over the yard round the temple, his head in prostrating 
before the feet of that CikI, What comforts he knew he enjoyed... as evidence of 
the fact that he was a slave of him whose name was God.... Home, wife, son, 
fiiend.s... none of the.se had any attractions for him." CnswAMj, 240, say.s of the 
devotee that he "will offer himself body and spirit to God. All activities of body 
and .soul will be for Cod's pleasure." Cf. also pp. 237-240. 

■‘The Greek term 'douir' should be translated as 'slave' or 'bondmaid', a 
status inferior to a handmaid or a servant. It implies a total adhesion to the master 
and the household. 

“The term 'Adiyar' in Tamil which literally means one who is at the feet of 
the Lord, one who is at the berk and cal) of the Lord, one who serves the lord, is 
one of the most frequently used terms among both the Vaishnavite and Saivite 
saints in Hinduism. 

“It is not my intention here to discuss the authorship of this poem, a compo- 
sition that makes use of a number of OT quotations. We take it for granted that it 
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Taken by itself the Magnificat can be said to reflect the attitude of 
a true devotee. It could in fact come from the lips of the "anawim", 
the poor of YHWH w^o abandoned themselves entirely to God 
and put their complete trust in Him. They were in fact his slaves, 
his bhaktas. Mary, the model of all devotees, abandons herself to 
the Lord in the hope that as in the past so now he will bring about 
a reversal of human and worldly concepts of greatness, power 
and riches (Lk 1:51-53). 

We may mention here the horizontal aspect of the bhakti of 
both Mary and Jesus. Mary comes to the need of Elizabeth who is 
in her confinement. The handmaid of the Lord becomes now the 
bondmaid of Elizabeth (1:39-40.56). Of Jesus it is said that he who 
had wholly committed himself to the interests of the Father “went 
down ... to Nazareth and was obedient to his parents” (2 51). In 
the case of both Mary and Jesus we may say that then "devotion 
grows in the company of the bhaktas."’* 

At the birth of Jesus Lk brings in two groups - one ot ini-.’t .',- .iini 
the other, the shepherds; one from the invisible world ot ceie.‘Hial 
spirits, the other from a group of nomads considered low and 
despicable by the Jews.’’ Both these groups exhibit ihe traits of 
exultant bhaktas. While the angels acclaim through a hvmn the 
significance of the saving act of God,’* the shepherds glorify and 
praise God for the good news they have received and the good 
people they have visited. Lk surely brought in these tivo groups 
aroimd the manger to strike the cords of bhakti in the reader of 
this emotion-packed passage. 

The last in the paired series of the Infancy Narratives are 
Simeon and Anna. Both, like Elizabeth and Zachar)-, are pre.sent- 
ed as shining examples of faithful and devout Jews, de.scendants 
of the 'Hasideans'” of the Maccabean times. If Simeon is por- 

< Luke's composition pul in the mouth of Mary. For a of the author- 

hip, see FrrzMVBR, 36^366; W.J. Hxrwncton, The Gos;'el liL.i'.'-.tiiix li> Si Lu^. 
«ndan: Geoffrey Chapnuin 1968,53-54; Gei.oeniiuis, 87-88; 77-79. 

'*Brihann/lradfya Purilna IV.33. Cf. also Srfmad BbJgaralarn III. xxx.25. 

’The rabbis classified the shepherds with sinners, since according to them 
hey were not able to distinguish between 'mine' and 'thine', anot?»er way of 
aylng that they were thieves and robbers; they did not normally fulfil the duties 
f the Sabbath and other religious ordinances. Cf. A. PtuMMEs, The Gospel accord- 
ig to Luke. Edinburgh: Clark 1977, pp.54-55; Kbai.y, 142; Gfldenhuis, 1 15. 

'*A hymn similar to Ihe song of angels is cited by Datta as coming from a 
halcta: "Glory, Glory to the Name of Hari which blesseth the world. Glory, Glory 
gain to that Name which blesseth the world forever" (p.222). 

’’Hasideans' are Jews who distinguished thonselves by their devotion to 
he Law (1 Mac 2:42). From them arose the pharisaic sect of the NT times, and 
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trayed as "righteous and devout" (2:25) like Zachary arid Eliza- 
be^,^ Aima is painted as one who "did not depart from the 
temple, worshipping with fasting and prayer night and day" 
(2:37). Both are types of pious and upright people, devotees who 
served God loyally and faithfully and were yearning for the com- 
ing of the Messiaih, who will gather his bhaktas from both the 
Jews and the Gentiles (2:32.38). 

Filled with the Spirit, the devout Simeon praises God in the 
manner of the bhaktas (2:29-32). Like in the bhaktas his devotion 
becomes an agent of divine knowledge in which he experiences 
the divine ^lnd with which he is also able to foretell the future of 
tlie child and its mother (2:34-35). This synthesis of devotion and 
knowledge (bhakti 2 md jASna) is the privilege of most bhaktas 
among the Hindus.^' 

For Anna, a typical female devotee of Judaism, remaining in 
the temple and worshipping the Lord with continuous fasting 
and prayer are the ways by which she expressed her devotion to 
the Lord. The double expressions 'night and day' and 'fasting and 
prayer' (2:38) are surely Lukan ways of presenting Anna as a true 
and fervent devotee. Asides, the fact of her attaching herself to 
the temple in Jerusalem could be considered as a means to awak- 
en feelings of devotion. As devotees of the Buddha retire to Bodh 
Gaya and remain under the great Bodhi tree to obtain Nirvana, as 
bhaktas of Rama go to Ayodhya to experience the glory of their 
God, as the devotees of Islam go to Mecca to have their sins 
removed, so also Anna took for her refuge the most holy place of 
sacred memory to Israel, the temple of Jerusalem, and spent the 
rest of her life in religious devotions. Her prayers are mainly in 
the line of praising God and bearing witness to the coming deliv- 
erance of the people in the person of Jesus, as was also the case 
with the other bhakta Simeon. 

Having quickly reviewed the role of love-culture of bhakti 
revealed in the presentation of the paired bhaktas, let us briefly 

perhaps also the Essenes of Qumran. 

^Zachary (with his wUe Elizabeth) is "righteous and blameless"; Simeon is 
"righteous ai^ devout"; surely both could be called bhaktas of the Lord. 

^'R. Vyas, The Bhagavtta Bhakti Cult and Three Advaita Acharyaa, Delhi 1977. 
pp. 17(V171: "For Sankara bhakti has only an instrumental value. It is an in- 

Btnunent of kiwwledge For Ramanuja bhakti is the cultivation of knowledge 

and action... According to Sankara knowledge is very essential for human salva- 
tion...." In both Sankara and Ramanuja knowledge plays an important role in 
bhakti, without which there is iw bhakti. But the role given to it is different in 
each. 
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survey the atmosphere in which Lk portrays the events of the 
Infancy narratives as a whole. Everytiiing - the use of places, 
pers(His, prayer-phrases, etc. - breathes out an air which is condu- 
cive to bhakti. ' 

Places play 2 m important role in ail bhakti literature. Verdant 
woods, rugged mountain peaks, confluence of rivers, wayside 
chapels, ornate temples, mosques, diurches, etc., are places which 
devotees seek in order to exp>erience their intimate communion 
with God. In a similar way out of a tot 2 d of 132 verses in the 
Infancy narratives, Lk makes 118 verses occur in sacred places 
such 2 is the holy Temple of Jerusalem where YHWH was present 
to the devotees (1:8-23; 2:23-38; 46-47), the homes of M 2 uy (1:26- 
38; 2:39-52) and Elizabeth (1:40-80), places where one could imag- 
ine piety and holiness, devotion and charity reigned supreme, 
and lastly in the shepherd-field (2:6-20) where the devotion of 
God for his people was humbly enfleshed in a mcmger. Surely the 
choice of these places by Lk was intended to arouse in the reader 
of these events an intimate love for God and his devotees. 

Prayer and singing (and in Hindu bhakti literature, the chamt- 
ing of Ihe name of God) are great helps in the advancement of 
bhadeti. They are considered even greater than penances amd sacri- 
fices since they have the power to merge into one the devotee and 
his/her God.“ Lk has finely composed the two chapters as one 
long amd continuous prayer. There are 4 exquisite hymns of devo- 
tion which tadee 30 verses, roughly one fourth of the whole narra- 
tive (1:46-55.68-79; 2:14.29-35). Further, Lk makes use of a variety 
of expressions to bring out the richness of prayer. To denote the 
cultic service in the worship of God he adopts three phraises: 
'hierateuein' (1:8) - to serve; 'leitourgia' (1:23) - service; 'latreuein' 
(1:74) - to serve. Devotees are portrayed in prayer in a variety of 
ways. The multitude gathered outside the temple offers prayer 
(1:10 - 'proseuechomai'), Zachary is saud to have made supplication 
(1:13 - 'deisis'), Anna the widow spent her time in the temple 
praying amd worshipping 2:37 - 'deisis', 'latreousa' amd thamking 
the Lord (2:38 - 'anthomologeomai'). After his tongue was loosed, 
Zachaty blesses God (1:64 - ’evdogein’)-, at the birth of Jesus the 
amgels praise God (2:13 ‘ainein’), the shepherds glorify amd praise 
God after seeing Jesus in the manger (2:20 - ‘doxazein’ amd 'ainein’); 
encountering the child Jesus in the Temple, Simeon blesses the 
Lord (2:28.34 - 'eulogein'). To all these we may add also the terms 


**Datta, 164 - 170 . 
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by which Lk brings out the contemplative silence of Mary. 
cherishes and treasures in her heart the marvels that have taken 
place at the manger (2:19 - 'symballein') and keeps pondering over 
the events that have transpired in the temple (2:51 - 'diatirein'). 
We cannot but be astonish^ at the numerous portrayals of prayer 
that the bhakta Lk has drawn! 

Lastly, it needs to be underscored that all the various expres- 
sions of bhakti are unmerited gifts of God himself. "God is ever 
yearning after us, and if only we keep our hearts open to receive 
his love, our hearts will be illuming with the light of his counte- 
nance."^ Luke knew too well that "He whom the Self chooses, by 
him the Self can be gained. To him the Self manifests Himself."^ 
Hence he insists on the role of the Spirit all through the two 
chapters. The Baptist will be filled with the Holy Spirit (1:15); the 
Holy Spirit will come upon Mary (1:35); Elizabeth was filled with 
the Holy Spirit (1:14); the Holy Spirit takes hold of Zachary (1:67), 
and Simeon was inspired by the Holy Spirit (2:25-27). We may 
presume that on Anna too the Holy Spirit was bestowed (2:38). 

As a consequence of being filled with the Spirit, joy is poured 
out (cf. Gal 5:22) on all of them. Both Zachary and the people 
rejoice at the birth of the Baptist (1:14), At the visitation of Mary, 
the Baptist in the womb of Elizabeth leaps for joy (1:44). The 
hymn of reversal sung by Mary is replete with joy over the mai^ 
vellous work of God (1:46-55). The birth of the baptist brings joy 
to all the neighbours (1:58). The angels announce the good news 
of great joy of Jesus' birth to the shepherds (2:10). The shepherds 
praise God in joy over the events they witnessed (2:20). With 
joyful thanks Anna pri>claims the good news of redemption to all 
(2:38). Both the presence of the Spirit and the consequent joy are 
signs of piety and devotion with which God fills his bhaktas who 
through a total detachment from mundane things and through 
supreme attachment cling on to him. 

Thus in the whole of the Infancy narrative Lk is weaving an 
exquisite mosaic of bhakti. Being himself filled with bhakti, the 
characters, the scenes, the speeches, prayers and the hymns - all 
of them brim over with the characteristics of bhakti. Having start- 
ed his Gospel so, Lk will continue in the same line all through the 
rest of his Gospel, as we shall see in the following sections. 

(fo he continued) 


^Ibut. 32. 

^Kathopanishad, 2:23. 
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Self'l]*anscendence and Spirituality. U 

George THOTTUNGAL, SJ. 

In the second instalment of his study of modem psychology as teaching us the 
significance of self-transcendence for our spiritual life, and having explained the 
significance of V. Frankl, Fr Thottungal offers an overall outline of the thought of 
R. Assagioli and shows areas of convergence of his system with classical spiritual 
doctrine, specially in respect to the central role of the will in the human personal- 
ity. At the end he makes critical remarks on Jung’s hypotheses of the Collective 
UiKonscious and the Archetypes. 

2. Roberto Assagioli and Psychosynthesis 

Another psychotherapist, who in recent years has attracted 
considerable interest for instance in Britain, is Roberto Assagioli. 
He started as a Freudian, but was soon rejected as a heretic. 
Though his approach has very little in common with psychoanal- 
ysis, he retained a strong belief in the Unconscious, and elaborat- 
ed it. His therapy and the doctrine which underpins it is called 
psychosynthesis. He makes deft use of the concept of self-tran- 
scendence in the higher reaches of psychosynthesis, and hence 
our interest in him. 

Psychosynthesis "is based on the notion of unifying one's 
personality expression with a deeper source of purpose and direc- 
tion called the Transpersonal Self. Psychosynthesis, more than 
other therapies, is concerned with values, inspiration, meaning 
and service."' 

Assagioli has developed a rather complex view of personali- 
ty. The human Unconscious is divided into three layers: the Low- 
er Unconscious, the Middle Unconscious, and the Higher Uncon- 
scious or Superconscious. There is a Conscious Self, and the high- 
er Self at the apex. In addition, the Collective Unconscious, lifted 
bodily from Jung, plays a large role in Assagioli's scheme. He 
does not conceal his affinity with Jung or his indebtedness to him. 
"Of all therapists Jung is closer in theory and practice to 

'Raymond CoasiNi (ed.), EncyclapMdia cf Psychology, *.v. rsychosynthesU, V. 
Raimy, voL3, p. 184. 
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Psychosynthesis," Assagioli said in an interview with an editor of 
Psychology Today. ^ 

In psychosynthesis, the whole technique consists in assisting 
the client to integrate the different aspects of the personality, to 
harness all his powers into a team. These powers are generally set 
in conflict in the natural untrained state against negative factors 
as, for instance, the aggressive instinct. These elements and as- 
pects of the person, Assagioli calls "sub-personalities." After inte- 
gration has been achieved (and this is not unique to 
psychosynthesis), "a transp>ersonal psychosynthesis is then un- 
dertaken to align the personality with the transpersonal self to 
transcend the boundaries of the ego and to achieve fulfilment, 
purpose and meaning in life."^ 

Before proceeding further, it is imperative to clarify the some- 
what nebulous notion of 'transpersonal', which occurs as 
transpersonal self, transpersonal will, transpersonal psychology, 
and so on. As the etymology of the word indicates, 'transpersonal' 
mezins across and beyond the individual person. This implies an 
extension of consciousness beyond the usual ego boundaries, be- 
yond the limitations of time and space. It is concerned with those 
aspects of psychology which refer to the highest or ultimate hu- 
man potentials, which do not get proper treatment in other sys- 
tems, or which do not harmonise with behaviourist or psychoana- 
lytic theory or humanistic psychology. This 'fourth force' com- 
prises a wide variety of topics: "values, unitive consciousness, 
mysticism, the sacredness of everyday life, meditation and 
transpersonal cooperation." The Journal ofTmspersonal Psychology 
in its first issues and the pioneering work of T. Tart in Transpersonal 
Psychologies (New York: Hari>er and Row, 1975) deal extensively 
with these topics. This new school of thought and therapy incor- 
porates mystical traditions into it: Christian and non-Christian, 
like Zen, Yoga, Sufism, etc.* 'These are requisitioned in transpersonal 
psychology to explore and develop the richness and complexity 
and the highest aspirations of the human personality. Humanistic 
psychology (the third force), started as a protest against be- 
haviourism and psychoaiialysis. Transpersonal psychology car- 
ries the protest further, finding humanistic psychology itself con- 

’Sam Keen, “The Golden Mean of Roberto Aasagioli,' Ptychologi/ Todm/, 
December 1974, pp. 97f. 

’CORSINI, loc-ctl., p. 184. 

transpersonal Psychology: N. Sunderberg and C. Keutzer," in Comm, 
loc.cit., p. 441. 
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fining; 

It frankly avowed its affinity to Sufi and other forms of mysticism, 
and focussed oi^ supposed processes connecting individual 
consciousnesses to a larger spiritual ocean in which they participate, 
here echoing ideas suggested by Carl 5ung (Tuw Essays in Anah/tical 
Psyehologjf). In transpersonal psychology the humanistic movement 
finally cast anchor from its founder's aspiration for a humanistic 
psychological science...^ 

Transpersonal psychology has become a latter day religion. 

Some of the leading features and ideas of psychosynthesis (of 
its doctrine precisely, as we are not concerned with therapy and 
techniques as such), are the following. 

Psychosynthesis is concerned with all areas of the human 
fjersonality, and the synthesis of all the forces contained in the 
psyche. In a letter Freud once confessed that he "remained in the 
basement of the building." Psychosynthesis wants to light up the 
whole building from basement to terrace, and sun-bathe and star- 
gaze. Its approach is "holistic, global, inclusive," Against Freud- 
ian psychology it "insists that the needs for meaning, for higher 
values, for a spiritual life are as real as biological and social 
needs."* Psychosynthesis holds the view that human problems 
are not isolated, whether sex, aggressiveness or the quest for 
meaning. Both Jung and Assagioli have stressed the need for a 
person to develop the higher psychic functions, the spiritual di- 
mension. Whereas Jung was content with differentiating four meun 
psychological functions (sensation, feeling, thought, intuition), 
Assagioli enlarges them to include imagination, fantasy, instincts, 
impulses, drives, aspirations. It is a basic tenet of psychosynthesis 
that there is a fundamental difference between drives, impulses, 
desires and' the will. In the human condition there are frequent 
conflicts between desire and will. And we place the will in a central 
position at the heart of self-consciousness or the ego.^ 

This statement, as well as much of what Assagioli writes 
about the will, has a familiar ring: he does not sound strikingly 
original or particularly revealing. The flighty ones among psy- 
chologists score off the steady ones by their bold innovations; and 
Assagioli is not one of the former. It is a common gibe of his critics 
against the claim that Assagioli restored the will to its rightful 
place that this restoration is a throwback to the Victorian age. But 


*M.D. Smith, "Humanistic Psychology," Corsini, op.cit., vol.2, p. 158. 
Sam Keen, Interview, in Psychology Today (Dec. 1974), p. 98. 

'Ibid. 
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the Victorian faith in free will was tiiought to have been irrepara- 
bly holed and sunk below the waterline by Freud's assaults. His 
discovery of Unconscious motivation led to the dominance of 
psychological determinism for a century. The human being was 
reduced to a bundle of conflicting forces with no centre. This, 
Assagioli maintains, is contrary to all human experience. At a 
certain moment the individual discovers his or her will and along 
with it the self; and this can bring about a radical change in one's 
own awareness of the world and of oneself. "He sees he is a living 
subject, an actor, endowed with the power to choose, to relate to 
bring about changes in his own personality, in others."* 

The will Assagioli compares to a conductor who is the servant 
of the composer and score, not a self-assertive egoist. In his book 
Psychosynthesis, Assagioli spells out the similarities and differenc- 
es between psychosynthesis and other methods of psychotherapy 
in theory and practice, and he singles out the paramouiitcy of the 
will in his system. 

The will is curiously not recognised as the central and fundamental 
function of the ego. It has often been depreciated as being ineffective 
against the various drives and the power of the imagination or it has 
been considered with suspicion as leading to self-assertion (the will 
to power). The latter is only a perverted use of the will, while the 
apparent futility of the will is due only to a faulty and unintelligent 
use. The will is ineffective only when it attempts to act in opposition 
the imagination and to the other psychological functions, while its 
skilful and ct>nsequently successful use consists in regulating and 
directing all other functions toward a deliberately chosen and af- 
firmed aim.^ 

Ever since Abraham Maslow spoke of 'metaneeds', his thought 
broke into a new dimension, opening up fresh vistas for Human- 
istic Psychology,- which since then has acquired a fine streak of 
mysticism, without however involving a religious commitment. 
For many sensitive persons, when the basic needs have been met 
and a measure of health and harmony achieved, a sense of bore- 
dom and meaninglessness creeps in, and they have to look to a 
higher purpose in life. As Jung pointed out, being normal and 
adjusted is enough for some persons, but others have a hunger for 
transcendence. 

To be 'normar is a splendid ideal for the unsucce.ssful, for all those 


"Ibid. 

"R. Assackm.i, Psycliosi/nthesis. Wellingborough; Turnstone Press Ltd., 1975, 

p, 7. 
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who have not yet found an adaptation. But for people who have far 
more ability than the average ... restriction to the normal signifies 
the bed of Procrustes, unbearable boredom, infernal sterility and 
hopelessness. As a consequence there are many people who become 
neurotic because they are only normal, as there are pteople who are 
iwurotic because they carmot become normal.’* 

Maslow is even more emphatic on how narrow and cramping 
the 'normal' can be for a high-souled person. "The so-called nor- 
mal pieople live in a state of mild and chronic psychopathology 
and fearfulness, of stunting and crippling and immaturity"" 
Traixspersonal psychology explores precisely these deeper ne^s 
that go beyond mere self-actualisation, and which go more or less 
undetected by those who study human nature from within die 
straight jacket of rationalism. Many people do not rise to their full 
spiritual stature, shy away from the sublime or deny the 
transpersonal self which cannot be reached through a discursive 
process or by formal inference- For nearly a century since Freud, 
psychology has propagated a degraded view of the human per- 
son, reduced religious and spiritual impulses to the notorious 
"nothing but" sublimation of sex mstincts. Assagioli is at pains to 
show that this kind of reductionism ignores the fact that many 
creative geniuses have admitted to having experiences of a purely 
spiritual order, of a trairspersonal nature. Spiritual drives, Assagioli 
protests, are not less real than sexual drives or aggressive drives. 

When asked by the editor of Psychology Today what transpersoiral 
self meant, Assagioli replied that he could describe some effects 
of it and referred to the creative works of men like Plato, Dante, 
Einstein. Some persons get in touch with the transpersonal self in 
prayer, he added; they may feel a call from a higher power. This, 
we must admit, is a weak and elusive answer. 

In his book The Act of Will Assagioli describes the various 
means or channels to transcendence, which are; consciousness 
(the heightening of it), love, action, beauty and self-realisation. 
(One is forcibly reminded of the jh&na m&rga, bhakti mflrga and 
karma m^ga.) We are not dealing here with persoirs who are 
content or busy with the satisfaction of basic and normal personal 
needs which concern, in the language of psychosynthesis, the 
levels of the lower and middle psychological life. "There is a third 

'®C. Jung, Modem Man in Search of a Soul. New York: Harcourt Bnice, 1933, p. 
49. 

"A. Maslow, Cognition of Being in the Peak Experience*. Maltham Maaa.: Dept 
of Psychology, Brandeis Univetsity, 1956; Assagioli, Peyduej/nthesie, p. 57. 
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and higher level - the area of the superconscious, which culmi- 
nates in the transpersonal self."'* We have referred earlier to tfie 
views of Maslow and Jung on the higher needs of 'supra-nortiial' 
persons. 

The best way to escape existential anxiety is not to join th 
herd or live in stupid contented ease; it is "the way to transcen- 
dence by rising above ordinary consciousness." What are the 
requirements for transcending the limitations of personal con- 
sciousness? 

The will is the function in closest relation to the self, the most direct 
expression of the self. This is true both of personal self and ol 
transpersonal self. Just as there is a personal will, there is a 
tran-spersonal will, an expression of the transpersonal self, and it 
operates from the superconscious levels of the psyche. Its action is 
felt in the personal self as a pull, a call.'^ 

In this context Assagioli refers to the spontaneous illumina- 
tions recorded in The Varieties of Religious Experience of Williani 
James and in R.M. Buche's Cosmic Consciousness and to the chase 
of the soul by "the Hound of Heaven." 

This is only one type of transcendence through knowledge. 
When the transpersonal will becomes alive and active, divers 
effects can follow besides enlightenment and perception of mean- 
ing. Other types arc: i. Transcendence through personal love; ii. 
Tran.scendence through tran.spersonal action; iii. Transcendence 
through beauty; iv. Transcendence through self-realisation. 

i. (a) Erotic love, if it includes other-oriented self-transcen- 
dcnce and interpersonal togetherness, (b) Altruistic love whief 
for Assagioli includes agape and compassion, (c) Love of the 
Supreme Being. 

ii. T ranscendence through transpersonal action, motivated by 
the transjrersonal will, and independent of (>ersonal will and ever 
against it. 

iii. Transcendence through beauty: the aesthetic way, the con 
templation and creation of beauty. The transpersonal self compel' 
the artist through the artistic urge to express beauty; at timei 
against immense odds of infirmity, arthritis, and deafness, as ir 
the case of Michelangelo, Renoir, and Beethoven who did enor- 
mous creative work, because their personal will was in tune witf 
their higher or transpersonal will. 


'■R. Assacioi.i, The Act of Will. Wellingbomugh: Turnstone Press, 1984, p. 110 
'Vfcirf., p. 115. 
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iv. Through self-realisati(Mi: here Assagioli is in perfect har- 
mony with Maslow's self-actualisation of human potentialities, 
especially of the trai^endent ones. We have said enough earlier 
about the healthy normal self-actualizers and tiie transcendent 
self-actualizers. 

A well-rounded self-actualised person may still be wemting in 
higher motivation. What Frank Haronian calls the "Repression of 
the Sublime," the evading of the higher challenges of growth, and 
what Maslow describes as the "Jonah complex," the running away 
from responsibility and higher vocation, and what Assagioli 
characterised as "the fear of one's own greatness, or the evasion 
of one's own destiny, the running away from one's own best 
talent" - these deprive us of life's great opportunity to achieve the 
fine, the handsome, the sublime. 

Transcendence also means to go beyond the human, in order 
to become God-like. Assagioli is anxious not to identify it with the 
sup>ematural. He thinks that to become divine is part of human 
nature; and so he would prefer the term 'metahuman' or B-hu- 
man. It is a tall claim to postulate that to become God-like or 
divine is "a potentiality of human nature." 

Assagioli distinguishes between three stages or levels of self- 
realisation, very much in the same style as Maslow did in his last 
work: 

i. Those who actualize their potentialities, that are in the su- 
per-conscious, to the maximum, and apparently without a prima- 

j ry altruistic motive: e.g., Leonardo da Vinci, Goethe. 

ii. Those who effect a unification of consciousness of the per- 
1 sonal self with that of the trsmspersonal self: e.g., great humani- 
tarians like Gandhi, Schweitzer, Martin L. King. 

iii. The highest stage is reached by the mystics whose 
transpersonal self is in communion with the universal self. 

To hear a Hindu speak of a union, or even of a merging, of 
jivdtma with the ParamStma is natiiral enough; but from a Chris- 
tian it is a bit odd, this communion of one's higher self with the 
universal self. Western religious thought today is, not infrequent- 
ly, a rare mixture of East and West, of Maharishis and phoney 
j swamijis, of T.M. and Yoga, of Zen and Sufi. ("Phoney swamiji" is 

the appellation given by an Austrian bom American Indologist to 
incompetent teachers who do not know Sanskrit and who do not 
represent the best of Hinduism.) 
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We reserve, for the next part of this study to comment on 
Assagioli's statement that to be divine and Qxl-like is part of 
human nature. After De Lubac and Rahner, it is possible today to 
dialogue with such writers as Assagioli, which would have been 
unthinkable before 1950, though precisely in that year Pope Pius 
Xn did much to stiffen the bulkhead between nature supemature 
and distance the supernatural in order to save its purity smd 
gratuity. 

Psychosynthesis is preeminently a therapeutic methodology. 
Doctrine is not its forte. Besides, Assagioli did not insist on ortho- 
doxy, nor on orthopraxis; rather he wanted the movement to 
change and evolve with the times. However, psychosynthesis 
does stand emphatically for a few fundamental truths. Those that 
concerns us most are two: human self-transcendence and the par- 
amountcy of the will in the transcending individual. It is beyond 
the scope of this study and my own competence to go into a 
critical appreciation of Assagioli's therapy. The concept of 
psychosynthesis which essentially consists in unifying the per- 
sonality with free will at the centre of all instinctual drives and 
impulses, we may accept without reservation. We may overlook 
many details; for example, the Collective Unconscious and its 
role. Though it is the brain-child of a great psychologist, for many 
of us it is at best a hypothesis, if not a poetic fancy beloved of 
literary critics. Our spiritual Uieology must not lean on dubious 
psychology or unsound doctrine; and it is in an attempt to help 
vitalize spirituality that we have undertaken this study of self- 
transcendence. 

A few remarks on Jung's theory of the Collective Unconscious 
and Archetypes, which we do not feel confident to accept, may 
not be out of place. As an analytical psychologist Jtmg did exten- 
sive work during which he noticed a recurring pattern of psychic 
functioning emerging from the dream analyses of his clients. This 
gave him the idea of the Collective Unconscious; besides the 
individual Unconscious (almost universally accepted after Freud), 
there is a deeper stratum of a collective nature. Instincts are found 
in this second layer and also "a priori inborn forms of 'intuition', 
namely the archetypes of perception and apprehension which are 
the necessary a priori determinants of all psyche processes."’* 


’K!. JUNC, "The Structure and Dynamics of the Psyche," Collected Works, voL 
8. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963, p. 133. 
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Elsewhere Jung explains the archetypes as nothing but a "facultas 
perfonnandi," a power of representation given a priori.’* An ar- 
chetype expresses itself in a variety of symbolic forms. This phrase 
"facultas perfonnahdi" cind the description given are more readi- 
ly acceptable if they mean that the mind has a facility to shape, a 
power of representation in symbolic imagery, with which it is 
endowed a priori. But why should such a concept postulate an 
ancestral patrimony mherited by the race? Human nature is the 
same in all, and the fundamental emotions are the same. Is it 
surprising that their graphic expression employs idoitical imag- 
ery and exhibits verbal similitudes? 

Everybody reads Homer with an answering heart: "He (Ulysses) 
longed as he journeyed to see once more the smoke going up from 
his own land and after that to die." The reader remembers the 
shepherd in Virgil describing a similar sight in the lengthening 
shadows of the Umbrian hills: "And already afar the farm roofs 
smoke, and the shadows fall larger from the high hills" (et iam 
summa procul villarum culmina fumant). If the same reader were to 
have a personal experience of homecoming after years of absence, 
he would thrill to the sight of a whiff of smoke curling up to 
heaven in his home town, the smoke a splendidly evocative sym- 
bol of the hearth and home. Where is the need to have recourse to 
a Collective Unconscious <md archetypes to explain such univer- 
sal elemental emotions, and their expression in identical imagery? 

Further a doubt crosses my mind. Will a town-bred you^, 
brought up in a modem city centre, in which the streets look like 
tunnels scooped out of mountains of concrete, a youth who has 
used only smokeless fuel, or another young person who has lived 
all along in an industrial area with its chimney stacks belching out 
smoke amid the eternal clank of machinery, will they also vibrate 
to the sight of a little smoke going up to heaven from a cottage 
roof? What about their archetypes, the heritage of the human 
race? 

As for the more sophisticated archetypes, involving the hero, 
the mother earth, death, birth, rebirth, unity, the child, God and 
demon and so on - these will probably remain a favourite quar- 
relling ground for the erudite. Jung said in a letter that he was 
"carrying the torch only a stretch of the way." Half a century 
before Jung was bom, Charles Lamb, in an essay on "Gorgons, 

'■Tlie Arehelypes and the Collective Unconscious." Collected Works, vol.9, p. 
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Witches and Night Fears" remarks: "The archetypes are in us, and 
eternal." Fear springing from primeval depths stirs our ionagina- 
tion to embody them in fixed types of imagery. This is a harmless 
sense of archetype. Maud Bodkin says that the term archetypal 
pattern refers to that within us which leaps in response to the 
effective representation in poetry of an ancient theme. This is fair 
enough. But Jung's claims are more highly pitched and more 
specific. As he says in his Contributions to An^ytical Psychology, "if 
we subject these images (that is primordial images or archetypes) 
to a closer examination, we discover them to be the formulated 
resultants of countless typical experiences of our ancestors. They 
are, as it were, the psychic residue of numberless experiences of 
the same type." 

If there is a Collective Unconscious, why not a Collective 
Consciousness as well? The Vijfi&navSda was a Buddhist school 
that flourished in India from the second to the sixth century and 
declined. This school held the view that there was an Alaya-vijfUina, 
an abode of consciousness or storage of consciousness in every 
person, so that it became a collective consciousness. We are un- 
conscious of it. The Vijh^avSda was an idealistic school of phi- 
losophy; the extra-mental world for them was totally unreal. And 
yet there were consistent patterns of continuity and regularity in 
human perception, and to explain this phenomenon they devised 
the theory of Slaya-vijUdna, the abode of consciousness. Sankara 
refutes Vijnanavada in his bhdsya on the Ved&nta SQtras {brahma- 
sHtra-bhSsya). In particular, with cheerful sarcasm he delivered his 
assault on the subjective idealism (a la Berkeley) of VijhSnavSda, 
from which it never recovered. Though the approach of the psy- 
chologist Jung, supported by clinical data, is quite different from 
that of the Buddhist thinkers, a superficial resemblance is ines- 
capable. And so the flux and reflux of ideas continue. 

In the next part we shall examine the philosophical bases of 
self-transcendence. 
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Laboretn Exercens: A Reading 
from an Indian Perspective 

Jose KOODAPUZHA 

As a preparaMon for the May Day celebrations we offer a reflection on Pope John 
Paul II's celebrated encyclical letter with Its stress on the priority of labour over 
capital. The author (Naamsestraat 40, B 3000 Leuven, Belgium) is a priest from the 
diocese of Kanjirapally doing doctoral studies in Moral Theok^ at the KathoUeke 
Universiteit. He rereads the encyclical from an Indian perspe^ve and finds its 
anthropological framework very relevant to our country, but some of its applica- 
tions less useful as they seem to have been made with reference mostly to the First 
and Second Worlds. 

aborent Exercens, the second encyclical of Pope John Paul II, is 
an outstanding document in the whole pile of social teach- 
ings of the Church. It is different from other teachings in that it is 
the most personal of the Pope,’ most of the other social encyclicals 
being either prepared or written by other scholars or theologians.* 
The encyclical, published on 14 September 1981 to commemorate 
the 90th anniversary of Rerum Novarum, the 50th of QuadragestTTto 
Anno, the 20th of Mater et Magistra and 10th of Octogesima Adveniens, 
is applauded for its treatment of a specific subject, namely labour, 
and for its method of presentation influenced by the schools of 
thought of En jnanuel Mounier and Max Scheler.* This influence 

'R.A. McCchcmick, "Laborem Exercens and Social Morality," in C.E. Curkan 
and R.A. McCormick (eds.). Readings in Moral Theology, vol. 5, Official Catholic 
Social Teaching. New York; Paulist Press, 1986, Z19-223, pp. 219-223. 

*Pius XI depended on O. von Nell Briining while Pius XII on F. HBrth in their 
preparation of the encyclicals. 

’Emmanuel Mounier, a French Catholic theologian and the founder of re- 
view Espirit, was critical both of capitalist individualism and Marxist collectiv- 
ism. Max Scheler is a phenomenologisl statKling in between Husserl and Heidegger. 
Phenomenology as a separate philosophical system begins with Husserl, and 
Heidegger successfully blended existentialism with phenomenology. Scheler is 
important for his introduction of a personalist approach into pheitomenology. G. 
Baum, Priority of Labour: A Commentary on Laborem Exercens, Encyclical Letter 
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consists in the encyclical adopting a personalistic approach con- 
centrating on the human as subject. With this approa^, the Pope 
can overcome capitalist individualism by stressing that the hu- 
man being is essentially social, and Marxist collectivism by em- 
phasizing that even in joint efforts to build society people retain 
their value as p>ersons and subjects. Gregory Baum calls this Christian 
Personalism/ Viewing the document from this personalistic per- 
spective, we want to see how far the encyclical is relevant in the 
Indian context. The pursuit is important l^ause the whole world 
is looking towards India as a potential super-power in both natu- 
ral and human resources. But its power must be rooted in solid 
ethical grounds so that its planning promotes human dignity and 
the integral development of the person, the true basis for national 
development. The enquiry will be divided into three sections, of 
which the first deals with the question of Humanity 2 md Labour 
as presented in the encyclical, the second tries to understand the 
problems and suggestions highlighted by the Pope and the third 
will make an assessment of the whole encyclical. 

]. Humanity and Labour 

1 he fundamental anthropology of the encyclical looks at the 
human pcr.ion as worker. Labour is the key to understand the 
human being, the world and history: "... human work is a key, 
probably the essential key, to the whole social question."® The 
whole encyclical is constructed on the foundation that work is for 
man and not man for work. The Pope thinks that every worker is 
a subject. 'Subjectivity' is based on the fact that he or she is a 
human person. The concept of person is extremely important in a 
country like India. The Hindu religious ideas have a vague under- 
standing of the person, and the individual is coi\sidered mostly as 
a member of a group. The rights and duties are then determined 
by the caste to which one belongs.* The consequence is that even 
the work a person has to do is determined by the community. 

Popt John Paul U. New York: Paulist Press, 1982, pp. 4, 18; H. Spiecrlbekc, The 
Phenomenologiail Movement: A Historical Introduction. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
pp. 251-261. 

H3. Baum, Priority of Labour, p. 15. 

'John Paul II, "Laborem Exercens: On Human Work," Origins 11 1981, pp. 
225-244, art. 3. 

‘A. Fonseca, “Laborem Exercens from an Asian Perspective," Pontlfida 
Commissio Justitia et Pax, Rerum Novarum-Laborem Exercens 2000 Symposium, 3-5 
April 1982 (hereafter. Symposium), Rome, 1982, 229-252, p. 236. 
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From an ethical perspective the caste distinction goes against the 
basic equality of the human person. Seen from the angle of labour, 
the compartmentalLeation of people according to their work leads 
to considering some works as unworthy and reserved for worth- 
less people. In this context, the Pope's teaching on human dignity 
based on the Genesis account of the creation of the human person 
in the image and likeness of God is of extreme importance. 

According to the Pope, labour must be studied on this back- 
ground of people as subjects. The labour issue is also presented 
within the frame of creation theology where the person is asked 
'to subdue the earth'. Any xmdertaking the person engages in to 
fulfil this command comes imder the title of labour. It can be 
scientific, academic, technical or manual. 

Work means any human activity whether manual or intellectual, 
whatever its nature or circumstances; it means any human activity 
that can and must be recognized as work, in the midst of all the 
many activities of which human beings are capable and to which 
they are predisposed by their very nature, by virtue of humanity 
itself/ 

Such a definition questions the predominant belief in the In- 
dian community that certain works are menial It calls for a change 
in the prerception of work. The teaching not only stands as a 
critique to a wrong concept of subjectivity and labour, but it also 
provides a fundamental teaching that all works are essentially 
expressions of the human person. "The basis of determining the 
value of human work is not primarily the kind of work being 
done, but the fact that the one who is doing it is a person."* This is 
better understood if we define the human being as a worker. The 
Christian personalism of John Paul II is thus relevant and pro- 
vides a right and valuable perspective. 

According to Gaudium et Spes the human person is endowed 
witti a mandate to subdue the earth.* Following this line of thought, 
labour can be understood in its biblical and social dimension as a 
vocation and a duty. The basic vocation is to subject everything to 
the human person. The worker is fulfilling ttus specific vocation. 
People fulfil themselves as they express themselves in and through 
work. "The human being is a subjective capacity of acting in a 
planned and rational way, a capacity of deciding about oneself 
with a tendency to self realization ... 'Work is for man' and not 


^L.E. Introduction, 14, 16, 17. 

•L.E. 6. 

*Gaudium et Spes 12. 
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'man fcr ivork'."’*’ Moreover, by work we assume responsibility 
for the world, and prepare our as well as society's future. "When 
we work we not only alter things and society, we develop our- 
selves as well."" This notion is important. Work is seen as an 
action of the whole person, body and soul, endowed with reason, 
intellect and will. This anthropology marks an integral vision of 
the human person. This view is clear from statements like, "work 
in its subjective aspect is always a personal action, an actus perso- 
nae-, it follows that the xohole person, body and spirit participates in 
it."" Analyzing the Indian context where the person's role in 
society is marked by caste consciousness, one may ask how far a 
person's work is the real expression of the self? Does work add to 
the dignity of the person as a being created in the image and 
likeness of God, endowed with reason, intellect and will? In short, 
the ideas that through work we realize our selfhood, transform 
ourselves, fulfil ourselves, create history, become responsible agents 
for the transformahon of the world, etc.," are the keys to assess 
the validity of certain ideologies from a Christian p>erspective. 

Ijiborem Exercens upholds a realistic vision of labour. When it 
considers the human being as a worker, it underlines the urtique- 
ness of the human person who is always a subject, for it empha- 
sizes the personal as well as the social dimension of work. The 
individual dimension consists in perceiving labour as a means to 
satisfy biological needs. This is different from the instinctual search 
for food of animals precisely because it is a human act. Side by 
side with the individual dimension there is also a social dimen- 
sion which should be imderstood in terms of community building 
through solidarity, development of common values, co-operation, 
.... This could be called the Pope's programme for social integra- 
tion. This way of presentation is understandable to an Indian 
mind which is more concerned with the social value system than 
with the individual. The fundamental thought of Indian culture is 
community oriented, because India is a land constituted by varied 
cultures, religions, languages and peoples. 

Labor em Exercens is also realistic in understanding the pain 
involved in labour. Suffering has two aspects. The first is the pain, 
hardship and strain involved as natural and essential characteris- 
tics of work. Dorothee Sdlle calls this unavoidable suffering. At 

"L E. 6. 

"L£. 26. 

'^L.E. 24. 

”L£. 1. 6, 9, 25. 
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the same time there is avoidable suffering,” which is the conse- 
quence of an unjust system, oppression or structure. The prob- 
lems and suggestions presented by the Pope refer mostly to this 
second line of thought. 

2. Problems and Suggestions 

In cataloguing the problems, the Pope seems to hi gh li g ht the 
industrial world. This may be due to the personal natvire of the 
encyclical: he comes from an industrial world. This must be the 
reason behind the apparent neglect of the agricultural field. The 
problems are always seen from the perspective of labour. Labour 
is a key in understanding the problems.'^ The most serious prob- 
lem is the alienation of the workers. Workers have practically no 
role in policy-making or ownership. The consequence is that the 
worker is reduced to being a merchandise and thereby his or her 
nature as subject is put in jeopardy.” This means the priority of 
capital over labour. Capital and organisation are in the hands of a 
rich few. As a result millions of people are condemned to shame- 
ful and unworthy poverty.*' 

This issue of poverty is crucial for India. Who should be 
blamed for our poverty? An analysis will show the complexity of 
the system. The multi-millionaires who are the entrepreneurs of 
the industrial firms deal with the labourers as mere means of 
production. To a great extent they are led by the individualistic 
motive of profit increase. But beyond the individual owners who 
pay little to the workers, there are national and international 
agencies that see these owners as instruments to increase their 
own assets, cisk for increasing interest on loans, put restrictions, 
etc. In this context individual owners are forced to act unjustly. 
The situation does not uise only out of the ill will of the owners. 
One evil breeds another '• The administrative machinery which 

'*Sec Dorothee SOllb, Suffering. London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1975, 
pp. 15-16. 

'»L.£. 3. 

“LE. 6, 7, 11, 21. 

"L.E. 1, 7, 8. 11, 12, 13. 

'*In this respect the mentality of the IMF and the World Bank In giving loaiu 
and conditions of repaying them needs to be assessed. Last January, the IMF 
ruledthat if India wants help for rural water supply schemes, the government 
must agree that it will raise the price of electricity and water tax every year. 
Again, although India is ready to repay now some loans to the former Soviet 
Union, it is asked to pay only within four years, wlUi Interest for all these years. 
Report in Deepika (Malayalam Daily), April 21, 1993, p. 7. 
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very often subordinates national interests to the policy-making 
international or transnational bodies also adds to this situaticm. 
The other side of the story is, of course, that often the workers 
themselves are to be blamed for their persisting in degrading 
poverty. Even when they are justly or reasonably paid, they lack 
the sense of thrift. In India a person who does not save for the 
future, for oneself and for the family, faces a dark future. Lack of 
education of the working class, over-population and lack of em- 
ployment opportunities for future generations could be seen as 
reasons for this lack of thrift. 

The Pope considers these problems as structural but avoid- 
able evils. From this vision he offers certain proposals within a 
fundamental theological understanding of capital and labour. One 
of his main affirmations is that capital must be at the service of 
labour.’’ To substantiate this he reformulates the meaning of 
capital in such a way that labour becomes central to it: 

... the concept of capital includes not only the natural resources 
placed at our disposal, but also the whole collection of means by 
which we appropriate natural resources and transform them in ac- 
cordance with our needs. It must immediately be noted that all these 
means are the result of the historical heritage of human labour.” 
This reformulation of the content of capital is important in the 
Indian context where the monetary dimension of capital is alone 
considered. There is no capital without human labour. If so, the 
labourer who produces the capital is the centre. This leads to a 
better appreciation of human toil, whatever be its nature, as well 
as self-esteem in the worker's self-consciousness as a p>erson with 
dignity. Eventually it leads to the acceptance of the equal dignity 
of all human beings as envisaged by Gaudium et Spes of Vatican 
II. Moreover, the idea that capital is at the service of labour should 
prompt one to create more employment opportunities in a coim- 
try suffering from unemployment. The simple reasoning here is 
that only if there is labour there is capital, and if there is capital 
there is profit. The greater the job opportunities the more will be 
the increase in capital and profit. 

If the mutual complementarity of capital and labour is under- 
stood, the proposals for co-ownership, co-operation and co-re- 
sponsibility become more meaningful.^ Otherwise, as suggested 

'"L-E. 14, 23. 

^L.E. 12 . 

’'G.S. 29. 

»L.£. 14. 
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by the encyclical the struggle for justice is inevitable.” Cimsider* 
ing the present situation, the latter seems more real, because to 
achieve a happy arrangement for co-ownership, co-operation and 
co-responsibility a great amount of conscientization is needed. 
This does not mean that the former is a utopia in the Indian 
context. The right to organise, solidarity of the workers, the search 
for equal job opporhmities etc.,” are of paramount importance. 

In continuity with the traditional teachings of the Church” on 
the right of the workers to organise in unions, the warning given 
by the Pope needs specific emphasis. Very often, this right to 
organise can be pushed to such an extreme that the whole system 
is put in jeopardy. The workers must remember two important 
elements. First of all, this right implies on their part their duty to 
do justice to the work entrusted to them. This means a full and 
conscientious dedication to the job they are engaged in. By this 
they are preparing the future of the whole nation. This corre- 
sponds to what the encyclical suggests, 'making life more hu- 
man'.” Secondly, any claim for pay rise or similar benefits must be 
put forward only within the total framework of the national wel- 
fare. If the nation faces economic nscession such claims can be 
harmful. The national welfare is to be regarded as the basic prin- 
ciple in deciding on strikes or boycotts or lay-outs . For very often 
these end up in violence and destruction of public properties, 
inconvenience to the people at large, and much cost for the gov- 
ernment which could have been channelled to social develop- 
ment. What is needed in such contexts is a balance between the 
claim and its concrete possibility within the ethical structure of 
social justice. In short, the struggle for justice shall not be a strug- 
gle "against" others.” Perhaps, this is the reason why the Pope 
allows strikes as the last resort with the express mention that they 
must not be abused especially for "political" purposes. This goes 
right to the heart of the practice of strike in present-day India.” 
The teaching in the encyclical hinges on these two fundamental 

»L.£. 18, 20. 

«L.E. 18, 20, 22. 

^James L. Nash makes an exhaustive study on the development in the 
teachings of the Church on work ranging from Rerum Novarum of Leo Xin to 
Laborem Exercens by the present Pope. J.L. Nash, "Work in the Tradition of Roman 
Catholic Social Teaching Active and Passive Voices," The Lining Light 28 (1991), 
pp. 31-42. 

»L.E. 3. 

»L.E. 20. 

*Th€ strikes called on by the pilots for a cent percent pay rise, those of 
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concepts: 

It [the ordering the creation on the basis of divine mandate to sub- 
due the earth] embraces all human beings, every generation, every 
phase of economic and cultural development, and at the same time it 
is a process that takes place within each human being, in each con- 
scious human subject. Each and every individual is at the same time 
embraced by it. Each and every individual, to the proper extent and 
in an incalculable number of ways, takes part in a giant process 
whereby man "subdues the earth" through his work.” 

3. A General Assessment 

The encyclical of John Paul II has excellent material. It pro- 
vides some concepts with which a Christian work ethic can be 
formed. In this respect, the Pope's attempt to establish human 
dignity on the basis of the priority of the human over labour and 
of labour over capital, needs to be mentioned. This notion pro- 
ceeds to a further affirmation of the equality of workers irrespec- 
tive of the kind of work, a basic concern of the Coimcil. Thanks to 
the stress on Christian personalism, the Pope can distance himself 
from both deterministic communism and individualistic capital- 
ism and can be critical of both.** Unlike the classical tradition of 
prescribing the Church's teaching, Laborem Exercens suggests. It 
gives freedom to individual cultures and agencies of social con- 
cern to assess the problems and find their methods to fight for 
justice.^' Finally, the problems and questions highlighted under- 
line a global perception of the social context. 

However, there are also limitations. The main drawback is 
that the encyclical is centred around the theme of wage. Different 
terms are used which actually do not clarify the notion fully. 
Expressions like 'just remuneration', 'proper remuneration' 'due 
remuneration' only add to the ambiguity of the notion. However, 
after a careful reading one may arrive at the concept of family 
wage. But, the idea of family wage as a just wage, without defin- 
ing the sort of family one has in mind, seems meaningless. In 
India there are different family systems like the nuclear family, 
the joint family and extended family. So 'family wage' cannot be a 
useful guideline. The Pope has in mind the western world where 

doctors and transport unions for the same in various states of India are to be 
judged against this background. 

»»L.E. 4. 

“G. Baum, Priority of Labour, pp. 81-84. 

”A. ScHASCHiNC, "The Originality and Importance of Laborem Exercens," 
Symposium, 137-146, p. 137. 
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the nuclear family is the norm. A comment made in a symposium 
that as a citizen of the Second World the Pope looks mostly at 
communist East Europe and the capitalist West seems right.” As 
he concentrates on^ those areas of the globe, his understanding of 
the world problems is partial and inadequate for the left-out 
worlds which have their own acute labour problems. 

An important question with regard to India is the idea of 
politically detached solidarity movements. An analysis of the In- 
dian context makes us think that this idea is too simplistic: in a 
country where almost all the trade unions and labour organisatior\s 
are under labels of political parties and where everything is con- 
trolled and msmipulated by politics, a detached social struggle for 
justice is not possible. 

Again, social security schemes, insurance policies, etc., are 
viable where minimum living conditions are achieved and acces- 
sible for all. 

Conclusion 

A personal encyclical of Pope John Paul II, Laborem Exercens 
was much applauded for its treatment of a specific subject consis- 
tently and scientifically. Its importance consists in that it succeed- 
ed in presenting a positive view of labour, giving it prominence in 
eissessing the dignity of the human person. By the notions of 
direct and indirect employer, the encyclical prepares a critique of 
the exploitative, consumeristic, egoistic mentalities of the contem- 
porary world within an ethic of social responsibility. Moreover, it 
provides an anthropological framework for the whole economic 
system by placing the human person at the centre of the social 
question. E^pite its limitations, Laborem Exercens is an outstand- 
ing papal encyclical in the history of the social teachings of the 
Church. India which is fast growing as an economic power in the 
world scene needs a work ethic that is anthropologically satisfac- 
tory. It is not the economic power that alone matters but also the 
whole outlook which needs be at one and the same time economi- 
cal and humane. This encyclical could serve this end by giving 
essential guidelines in launching a better national policy. 


*^Elementos para una comprensi6n de la doctrina social: problemas 
eplstemoldgicos y teoUSgIcos," Symposium, pp. 115-136. 
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Peace and Reconciliation in Rwanda 

What can the Church do? 

Jean-Claude DJEREKE, S.J. 

Startm{> from the eupcrience of last year's massacres in Rwanda, an Ivory Coast 
student (tf 'I'heolo^y at the flekima College (Dox 2121.S, Nairobi, Kenya) reflects 
on the biblical meaning of peace and reconciliation and thinks that the Church 
must foster the priK'ess by confessing its own contribution to the conflict, by 
dernanding a |ust retnbulion for crimes committed and by raising a clearer pro- 
phetic voice on behalf of the poor and oppressed. 

1 illle by litlJe political and economic activities are resuming in 
Rwanda. But there are millions of people who have been 
separated fiom one another and still bear the after-effects of a 
genocide that made between five hundred thousand and one 
million victims. What can the Church do to bring about peace and 
reconciliation among them? How will it help Tutsi and Hutu start 
walking together and create again a community of brothers and 
sisters? Before I examine these questions, two observations need 
to be made about peace and reconciliation. 

I. Meaning of peace and reconciliation 

1. Peace 

The first thing we need to say here is that we should not have 
a reductionist but a wide understanding of the term 'peace'. As 
Gustavo Gutierrez reminds us, "we must set aside a narrow view 
of peace as simply the absence of war or conflict."' If peace is 
more than absence of war or conflict, what does it refer to? Herman 
Hendrickx, basing himself on Jer 6:13-14, tells us that "peace is 
not so much the opposite of war as well as of injustice."* Jeremiah, 
in this passage, warns Israel against those who speak of peace 

' G.Cutierrez. The Cod of Life. New York: Orbia Books, 1991, p. 126. 

’Cf. H. Hendrickx, Peace, anyone? Biblical nfiectiona on peace and violence, 
CUretlan Publications, p.5. 
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while they are greedy for unjust gain and indulge in dubious 
dealings. Gutierrez, in the same line, points out that "the real 
meaning of peace, is the establishment of authentic justice and 
salvation...and not the issuance of formal proclamations."^ Ac- 
cording to him the Hebrew word for peace, 'shalom' "is opposed 
to all that militates against the wellbeing and rights of persons 
and nations."^ We find a similar viewpoint in J(^m XXIII who sees 
a coiuiection between peace, justice and charity.® 

Peace, therefore, cannot be conceived without justice. This is 
what we learn from the Old Testamment which predicts that 
"justice and peace shail kiss each other" (Ps 85:10). The question, 
then, is: In the case of Rwanda, is it possible to talk about peace 
and be silent on the issue of justice to be done to the victims of the 
massacres of April 1994? My answer would be that in seeking a 
true and lasting peace in Rwanda today people should ask why 
many kinds of atrocities took place and who was behind them. It 
is necessary to raise these fundamental questions because, as Hizkias 
Assefa observes, "one cannot resolve conflicts and thus make 
peace unless the root causes of the conflicts are identified and 
dealt with."* Like peace, reconciliation has wide implicatiorui. 

2. Reconciliation 

In Assefa's view, reconciliation refers to the "restoration of 
broken relationships or the coming together of those who have 
been alienated and separated from each other by conflicts."' In 
the same line. Peri Rasolondraibe recalls that in traditional Africa 
the concept of reconciliation was grounded on the concept of 
shared realities. As he puts it, "reconciliation includes the efforts 
of the community to reintegrate... those who were estranged be- 
cause of misconduct deemed harmful to the community as a 
whole."* 

This understanding of reconciliation brings us back to the 
idea that the restoration of peace in Rwanda today requires that 
those who have been responsible for all sorts of crimes at least 

>G. CunERREZ, op. cil., p.l26. 

*JoHN XXni, Pttcem in Terris, n. 167. 

*H. AsesHFA, Peace and Reconediatwn as a Paradigr.i. NRirobl Peace Initiative, 
Monograph Series, n.l, 1993, p. 5. 

'Cf. H. Assefa, cit., p. 9. 

*P. Rasalondraibe, Libtrutum and Reconciliation. An African Ethical Reflection. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1984, p. 26. 
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humanly recognize their faults and apologize for diem. This is 
what we leam from the New Testament where the prodigal son 
acknowledges that he has sinned against his father and against 
heaven (Lk 15:18). In other words, reconciliation does not mean 
that those who have killed should be embraced without their 
recognizing and regretting the harm they have caused. Reconcili- 
ation also demands that full attention is given to those who, for 
many years, have been excluded from sharing power. The issue of 
power is not new in Rwanda. After the first World War the Bel- 
gians who took over from the Germans did nothing against the 
domination of the Tutsi aristocracy until 1960 when a popular 
revolution occurred bringing the Hutu majority to power. Bel- 
gium had favoured the Tutsi minority but began then to support 
the Hutu through education and business. Gregory Kayibanda 
and, later on. Juvenal Habyarimana will receive moral support 
from the Catholic Church,"' to say nothing about the late Archbish- 
op Vincent Nsengiyumva who was a member of the central com- 
mittee of Habyarimana's party.'" This collusion of the Church 
w'lth those in power may explain why during the atrocities of 
April 1994 people did not try to protect Church leaders or prevent 
the desecration of churches. 

A clo.se examination of the Rwanda tragedy makes it clear 
that from the beginning we have the problem of power not only 
between Tutsi and Hutu but also among the Hutu themselves, as 
it can be observed under Habyarimana who came to power through 
a military putsch. Schonoecke sums up this struggle for power: 
"The conflict in Rwanda was primarily about power, a will to 
maintain or regain power, so absolute as to justify any evil."" 

With this historical background in mind, we can now see 
what the Catholic Church can do in order to bring about peace 
and reconciliation. 

II. Role of the Church 

The first thing for the Church to do today is to look at itself 
critically and honestly so as to find out whether it does not share 
any responsibility in the tragedies that have marked the history of 
Rwanda since the fifties. As Hizkias Assefa aptly says, "in order 

Shoenec'kf, "What does the Rwanda tragedy say to the AMECEA churdi- 
es7" in AMECEA DocumrHtation Serpicr, n.424. Sept 94, p.l. 

“Wem, p.2. 

"W. SCHOENECKE, art. cit., p.l . 
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to be a credible actor, the Church needs to begin with itself and 
lead by example. It must recognize and confess the role it has 
played in contributiTtg to injustice and conflict within its own 
raiUcs and in society in general."*^ There,have been, for example, 
complaints that the Church was too close to the political leaders 
and well-off people to criticize their crimes and corruption and 
too cut-off from the poor and oppressed to hear their voices and 
see their sufferings. The Church is also accused of being a place of 
ethnic discrimination between Tutsi and Hutu priests and reli- 
gic us. All these sins and other similar bad examples should be 
confessed publicly before the Church asks the whole nation to 
forgive. 

Secondly, the Church should be among those requesting diat 
the perpetrators of the massacres be taken to court and judged, 
because to forget what occurred in April 1994 would mean to kill 
twice the dead and banalize the travimas and wounds of the 
survivors. It should be remembered here that to forgive is not to 
forget. It this sense, John Paul II is right to call attention to the fact 
that "reparation for evil and scandal, compensation for injury, 
and .satisfaction for insult are conditions for forgiveness."’* Janet 
Malone has a similar understanding of forgiveness when she 
explains that "forgiveness does not mean that J eventually come 
to condone and forget what has happened."’* 

In the present situation, therefore, we need to remember the 
past, judge all the f>eople guilty of crimes and material damages, 
do justice to the numerous victims of the last tragedy and heal the 
deep interior wounds of those who survived the atrocities. Ask- 
ing the victims simply to forget will give nothing but a cheap and 
superficial reconciliation. In this perspective, Luis Perez Aguirre 
is right in saying that remembrance is at the core of reconciliation 
if people in conflict want evil not to have the last word.’-' In this 
perspective of remembrance, I find interesting two proposals made 
recently by the Butare Pastoral Commission: to build a monument 
in honour of all the deceased and organize an official mourning 
all over die country so as to allow people to cry and express their 


'^H. Assefa, o.p. cii.. p. 21. 

^JOHN Paul II, Didm tn misericardm, n- 143. 

Malone, "PoTgive but don't forget" in Human Develapment, vol. 15/2, 
1994, p. 6. 

Aguirke. "Memoire, justice et pardon" in Spirilus, n.l35. May 1994, 

p.l53. 
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pain, sorrow and anger.'** Just as it is important not to forget the 
dead, so it is vital that the Church assist those whose families 
have been wiped out. Like Jesus, the leaders of the Church are 
called today to be present to the many orphans and widows, to 
walk by their side and stay with them, encouraging them and 
helping them come out greater. 

Thirdly, since to make peace is to get involved in a struggle 
for justice,'^ it is essential for the Church not to see liberation with 
and of the poor and oppressed as something dangerous and scan- 
dalous'* but to admit with the Synod of Bishops, 1971, that "action 
on behalf of justice and participation in the trarisformation of the 
world arc a constitutive dimension of the preaching of the Good 
News."'’ This means that from now on the Church is compelled 
not only to educate Christians in social justice, non-violence and 
human rights, but also to denounce without fear, in its homilies 
and pastoral letters, violations of human rights, incitation to vio- 
lence, corruption, social injustice, confiscation of power by one 
ethnic group, and all other related social crimes. Another way of 
saying this is that the task of reconciliation today forces the Church 
to play a prophetic role, as did Isaiah and Jeremiah in their time, 
by denouncing any kind of discrimination (political, economic, 
ethnic or religious), by educating its Christians to the values of 
tolerance, acceptance of differences and justice, and by giving 
itself an example of tolerance, power-sharing and justice. To this 
must be added the need for the Church to dialogue and collabo- 
rate with other bodies and organizations engaged in the ongoing 
search for peace and reconciliation in Rwanda, in order to realize 
the above-.stated goals through a united voice and a concerted 
effort. 

Conclusion 

The least that can be said about Rw'anda today is that at the 
root of the last year's tragedy there is a quest for power and 
domination. It has been shown that, like the former colonial coun- 
try (Belgium), the Church failed to question and challenge this 
struggle for power. 

'"Cf. Anecf.a Documentation Service, n.4.31, p. 5. 

'*Cf. CUTtKRRb'Z, op Cit., p. 127. 

“Cf. Caroll Houi.e, "Justice, peace, reconciliation and evangelization" in L. 
MACiESA, The prophetic role of the Church m Tanzania Today, AMECEA Gatu Publi- 
cations, 1991, p, 72. 

'*Cf. Justice w the World, n. 6. 
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We have also seen that the Church itself has for a long time 
been a place of ethnic discrimination. That is why we have point- 
ed out that in order to be a credible actor in the establishment of 
peace in Rwanda t^ay the Church has no alternative but to 
recognize and confess publicly its own sins, to ask for forgiveness 
from the nation and repent. Since p>eace is related to justice and 
sharing of the common good, another observation is that it is the 
duty of the Church today to educate its Christians to social justice, 
to fight against injustice, violation of human rights and incitation 
to violence. The church must also, in the short run, initiate pasto- 
ral activities such as mourning the deceased and caring for those 
who are today without family. 

To make peace and reconciliation appears thus to be a task 
with immense implications. It is, above all, something demanding 
self-conversion if one wants to be credible. But is the Church in 
Rwanda ready for that? 


vn* W (l«S) V&-2M 

Listen to the Spirit 

Jesus' Passion and Death 

"He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was 
buried, he descended to the dead." The Creed unfolds the faith in Jesus 
Christ in its origin, conception and birth, and in its fulfilment, the Pas- 
chal Mystery, which comprises the end of his earthly life in passion and 
death and its fiiuil revelation in the resurrection. 

He suffered under Pontius Pilate 

Jesus' earthly life ends in his passion under Pontius Pilate. Why 
should the Roman Governor have place in our Creed? Jesus' life is 
woven in the history of his people. He carries out his mission in the 
social, political and religious world of his rration. The evangelists, espe- 
cially Luke, make us aware of the historical background and context in 
which our salvation takes place. Even in the infancy narrative he speaks 
of Emperor Augustus and his census, and before he describes Jesus' 
public life he gives us the names of the leading personalities of the time: 
on the political stage. Emperor Tiberius in Rome, Pilate, Herod and 
others in the country itself; and in the religious sphere, Annas and 
Caiaphas. God's Kingdom is realized in the midst of human society. 
Jesus life and mission are inseparably omnected with the situation and 
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the problems of Palestine in his time. So it will be with every Christian 
life, with the Church herself. Salvation does not raise us above the world; 
the world itself must be redeemed. 

So the cruel death of Jesus is the final outconte of his conflict with 
the leading groups of the Jews in Jerusalem and Galilee. The hnal verdict 
of the Sanhedrin is based on two accusations. First, disrespect of die 
temple: they referred to Jesus' symbolic words about the destruction and 
rebuilding the temple. More decisive, however, was the second accusa- 
tion: Jesus claimed to be sent by God, declared himself Messiah - "Why 
do we still need witnesses? You have heard the blasphemy!" (Mk 14:63). 

It reads as the most puzzling, most tragic word in the New Testa- 
ment: How could they call Jesus a blasphemer? No one has lived so close 
to God as Jesus, never has anyone spoken about God from the depth of 
the heart as Jesus has done alt his life. He lived in the same religious 
tradition as his accusers. How is this radical break possible? IsreaTs 
religious life was rooted in the Covenant. God had chosen them as his 
people - it was a gift of his love. For the Jews it had become the basis of 
their national identity and pride. With the constant danger of contamina- 
tion from surrounding nations they laid ever greater stress on legal 
observances and traditions which became more important than inner 
purity. Jesus had blamed them for "neglecting the commands of God 
while holding to the traditions of men" (Mk 7:8). Observance of Sabbath 
laws was placed above the wellbeing of the people, whereas for Jesus the 
Sabbath was the day of God's saving love. The most offensive thing was 
his free communication with all people, including tax-collectors and 
sinners: in the mind of the Pharisees, Yahweh was the guardian of their 
religious superiority and would reward their faithful observance of the 
law; for Jesus he is the loving Father who draws us out of sin into his 
love. So he could say: "There is greater joy in heaven for one sinner who 
repents than for ninety-nine who (think that they) do not need to 
repent" (Lk 15:7). All their understanding of a righteous life, social 
respectability, moral standards, were deeply wounded. How can he 
claim to be Messiah if he destroys the great traditions of God's chosen 
people? "All condemned him as worthy of death" (Mk 14:64). 

As Roman law did not allow them to execute criminals they had to 
take the case to the Governor. Pilate, of course, would not care about 
their religious disputes but he would be sensitive to matters of Roman 
dominance. So they translated the accusation into political language: he 
is a revolutionary, misleads the people, forbids taxes to be paid to the 
Emperor, declares himself Messiah-King. In lies and blackmail, in the 
mass hysteria of an excited mob where reason and justice are drowned, 
where low instincts and cruelty have free play, Jesus' life and mission are 
carried away by the dirty flood of hatred and revenge. He suffered under 
Pontius Pilate. 
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For our sake He was crucified (Symbol of Constantinople) 

Jesus came as Saviour, with the promise of God's reign and a re- 
newed creation. Did the hope of salvation also die with his death? It 
would have died if diis hope had been built on human foundations. But 
Jesus' end, the Paschal Mystery, comprises both his death and resurrec- 
tion. God's saving power is fully revealed only at Easter. First, however, 
we must understand that Jesus' entire life, his work and struggle, and in 
a unique way his passion and death, are part of his saving mission. 

From the be^nning the Christian communities have understood 
Jesus' passion and cross as our salvation. Paul writes to the Corinthians 
in connection with their doubts about the resurrection of the dead: "Jesus 
died for our sins according to the Scripture." He emphasizes that this is 
not his own doctrine, but it is a fact "of first importance which I aiso 
received" (1 Cor 15:3). Thus what Paul preaches about the forgiveness of 
sin through Jesus' passion belongs to the core of the Christian revelation 
as he found it in Jerusalem after his conversion. 

How can Jesus' passion be the source of salvation? The Jews surely 
expected salvation in a totally different way, as a spectacular phenome- 
non coming from above, either as a political restoration or as an apoca- 
lyptic revelation of God's power. Jesus did not come as a "saviour god." 
Ancient mythologies are full of such gods who with superhuman powers 
kill demons and shower blessings over the world. Could we really be 
saved, renewed from within, by gifts showered on us? God's designs are 
different: we, his creatures, have spoiled creation, disfigured his image 
and likeness, broken the human community. There can be no salvation, 
no true wholeness of human life and society, unless it is bom anew from 
within. 

Jesus comes as the beginning of a new humanity. He is our brother, 
"similar to us in everything but sin." He is with us al^ in the struggle for 
truth, justice, honesty, in an unequal battle where all the weapons are on 
the other side. He reveals God's love: love cannot kill but it can and must 
suffer and die. The oldest Christian hymn known to us sings of his 
solidarity with us in life and death; "Taking the form of a servant, being 
made in human likeness, and being found in app>earance as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient to death, death on a cross"(Phil 
2:60. 

Our salvation consists in union and solidarity with Jesus Christ in 
his life, death and resurrection. From him we learn how a renewed life 
begins here on earth. In the gospels we read of his unbroken closeness to 
the Father in every situation of life. This union was not dependent on 
rituab, on sacrifices offered in the temple. It was realized in actual life, in 
hb work and struggle, finally in hb death. The epistle of the Hebrews 
expresses it in sharp contrast to the traditonal temple-centred spirituali- 
ty. The prayer of Fs 40 b applied to Jesus: "When Christ came into the 
world he said: Sacrifices and offerings you did not desire but a body jrou 
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have prepared for me.. .then I said; Lo, I have come to do your will, O 
God" (Heb 10:5-7). Jesus' body means not only his physical appearance 
but his entire life, as God had given it to him, as he lived it out in our 
world, with us; human life with its beatuy and pain, tensions and con- 
flicts, with its end in darkness and desolation. For Jesus the entire life is 
going to the Father in love and obedience: 'Lo, I come'. The surrender of 
his life is the only sacrifice that counts before God. The life, his going to 
the Father, he lives in solidarity with us. 

God so loved the world 

All salvation comes from God. From ancient times people sought 
ways to bridge the gulf between God and the world. Through sacrificial 
rituals, often human sacrifices they hoped to pacify angry gods and to 
secure their blessings Israel was surrounded by people who needed the 
favour of the gods of fertility for their fields. They too developied an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and rituals of reconciliation with God. Still, 
there was a decisive difference. They knew that God cannot be manipu- 
lated; he gives pardon and assures our welfare not on account of our 
prayers and ceremonies but out of his own mercy: "1 am the Lord, and 
besides me there is no Saviour. 1 declare, save and proclaim ... that 1 am 
Gi>d and no one can deliver out of my hand. When 1 act, who can reverse 
it?"(ls43'.n-13). 

God, the only Saviour, is the central message of the New Testament. 
Jesu.s has the mission to reveal his Father and to proclaim his reign. The 
young Church expects salvation, the new creation, from God's power: 
"The old has passed away, behold the new has come—All this is from 
God who through Chri.st has reconciled us to himself" (2 Cor .5:17). Many 
find it difficult to believe in the eternal, absolute love of God who abhors 
sin but never ceases to love sinners. Many still keep in their heart the 
image of the punishing God who had to be pacified by Jesus' sacrifice. 
The old Protestant contention that Jesus had to undergo the punishment 
for our sins has done great harm to the image of God among Christians. 
It is not God who must be reconciled to us. Jesus was sent to reconcile us 
to God. God's love is the source of all salvation: "God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life"0n 3:16). 

Saved in Jesus Christ 

Thus Jesus is God's unique gift to us, he fulfils the plan of salvation, 
sent by his Father. He has no power or privilege but will be our brother, 
share in our life and struggle, even in the darkness of death. He is 
Saviour through the unbreakable solidarity with our sinful world; "God 
made him sin, who was without sin, so that in him we might become die 
righteousness of God"(2 Cor 5:21). His saving work consists in this 
solidarity in faithful love until death. 
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What is our part on God's plan of salvation? We are saved through 
faittx in Jesus Christ. Paul's epistles and the entire gospel of John unfold 
the theme of justification and eternal life for those who believe in Jesus 
Christ. Jesus' solidarity'with us must be answered through our solidarity 
%vith him in a faith that renews and transforms our life and society. His 
life, love and mission must be realized, embodied, in his disciples. 

"Jesus died for our sins" has often been misunderstood as a substi- 
tution: he dies instead of us so that his saving death becomes a blank 
dteque for grace. Grace comes cheap! No one has described fire devastat- 
ing effect of this misunderstanding more forcefully than Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. Wc conclude with his words: 

Cheap grace is the deadly enemy of the Church... The sacraments, 
the forgiveness of sin, the consolation of religion are thrown away at 
cut prices. Grace is represented as God's inexhaustible treasury 
from which she showers graces with generous hand, without asking 
questions or fixing limits: grace without price, grace without cost... 
because it has been paid in advance. Everything can be had for 
nothing... 

Cheap grace means justification of sin without justification of the 
sinner. 

Cheap grace is the preaching of forgiveness without requiring re- 
pentance. 

Cheap grace is grace without dtscipleship, grace without the cross, 
grace without Jesus Christ living and incarnate. 

Grave is costly because it calls us to follow, and it is grace because it 
calls us to follow Jesus Christ. 

It is costly becaiise it costs a man his life, and it is grace because it 
gives a man the only true life. 

It is costly because it condemns sin, it is grace because it justifies 
the sinner.' 

J. NEUNER, S.J. 


'Cost of Discipleship. St. Paul's Publications J974, pp. 35-37. 
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Dialogue between the Catholic Church and the 
Malankara Syrian Orthodox Church on Inter>Marriages 

Because of the urgency of problems of a pastoral nature, the joint dialogue 
commission between the Catholic Church and the Malankara Syrian Orthodox 
Church (Autonomous Church under the authority of the Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarch) has desired, from its first meeting in December, 1991, to examine the 
question of inter Church marriages. 

In the light of the Common Declaration signed in 1984 by His HoUnesi 
Pope lohn Paul II and His Holiness Mar Igmitius Zakka I Iwas, Syrian Ortho 
dox Patriarch of Antioch, the joint commission has arrived at an Agreement 
which has been definitively approwd by the authorities of both Churches. 

We publish it with the Pastoral Guidelines drafted by some of the Catho- 
lic Bishops in agreement tuith the Syrian Orthodox members of the joint com 
mission, which haw been approwd by the Kerala Catholic Bishops' Conference 
(KCBC). 

The date of publication for both texts is January 25, 1994, the last day of th 
Week of Prayrr for Christian Unity. 

Agreement Between the Catholic Church and the Malankara 
Syrian Orthodox Church on Inter-Church Marriages 

This agreement between the Catholic Church and the Malankara 
Syrian Orthodox Church on inter-Church marriages has been prepared 
taking into account the following elements of the Common Declaration 
of Pope John Paul II and the Syrian Orthixiox Patriarch Zakka I Iwas ol 
AntiiKh, dated 23rd June 1984: 

1. The common profession of faith between the Pope and the Patri 
arch on the mystery of the Incarnate Word; 

2. The common affirmation of their faith in the mystery of the 
Church and the sacraments; 

3. The possibility given by the declaration for a pastoral collabora- 
tion including the mutual admission of the faithful belonging to both 
Churches to the reception of the sacraments of Penance, Eucharist and 
Anointing of the Sick for a grave spiritual need. 

Having considered the above mentioned events and declaration, the 
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Malankara Syrian Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church agreed on 
the following considerations and norms. 

As our two Churches believe in and confess the mystery of the 
Church and its sacramthital reality, we consider it our duty to specify the 
areas of agreement in cases of marriages between the members of our 
two Churches. 

Man and woman created in the image of God (Gen 1:26-27) are 
called to become sharers of the eternal divine communion. The sacra- 
ment of marriage is an image of this divine communion. Marital intinui- 
cy and self-effacing sharing are reflections of the deepest intei^personal 
sharing within the Trinitarian communion. Hence this intimate marital 
commimion is divinely confirmed by Christ with the seal of unity and of 
indissolubility, and ordered toward the good of the spouses and the 
generation and education of the offspring. 

He answered, 'Have you not read that he who made them from the 
beginning made them male and female, and said. For this reason a man 
shall leave his father and mother and be joined to his wife and the ttoo shall 
become one flesh?' What therefore God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder (Mt 19:4-6). 

Marriage is a great sacrament of divine communion and St Paul 
compares the mutual relationship of the husband and wife to the 
mystery of communion between ]esus Christ and his Church (cf. Eph 
5:21-26; Tit 2:3f; 1 Pet 3:lf; Rev 18:7; 21:2). St Paul calls it a great mystery: 
"This mystery is a profound one, and I am saying that it refers to Christ 
and the Church" (Eph 5:32). Hence we believe that the sacrament of 
marriage bearing the image of the eternal divine commuruon is also an 
image of the most intimate communion between the Risen Bridegroom 
with his Bride, the Church. 

The Church is the primordial sacrament of the eternal divine com- 
munion and, through the celebration of her sacramental mysteries, she 
deepens her communion with the divine Spouse and enables her mem- 
bers to participate in the divine life. 

Our two Churches accept the sacredness and indissolubility of the 
sacramental bond of marriage and consider the conjugal relationship as 
an expression of the above commuruon and a means to achieve self- 
effacing mutual love and freedom from selfishttess which was the cause 
of the fall of humanity. 

In this theological perspective, taking into account the question of 
the marriages between the members of our two Churches, we consider it 
a matter of our pastoral concern to provide the following directives. 

Our two churches desire to foster marriages within the same ecclesial 
conununion and consider this the norm. However, we have to accept the 
pastoral reality that inter<Ihurch marriages do take place. When such 
occasions arise, both Churches should facilitate the celebration of the 
sacrament of matrimony in either Church, altowiirg the bride/bride- 
groom the right and freedom to retain her/his own ecclesial conumm- 
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ion, by providing necessary information and documents. On die occa- 
sion of these celebrations, the couple as well as their family members 
belonging to these two Churches are allowed to participate in the Holy 
Eucharist in the Church where the sacrament of matrimony is celebrated. 
We consider it also the great responsibility of the parents to pay special 
attention to impart to the extent possible and in mutual accord proper 
ecclesial formation to their children in full harmony with the tradition of 
the ecclesial communion to which they have to belong. 

January 25, 1994 

Participants 

Roman Catholic Church 

His Excellency Msgr Pierre Dupkey, Pontifical Council for Promoting 
Christian Unity, Vatican City (Co-Chairman); 
liis Excellency Mar Joseph Powathil, Archbishop of Changanacherry 
(India); 

His Excellency Mar Kuriakose Kunnacherry, Bishop of Kottayam 
(India); 

His Excellency Msgr Patrick D'Souza, Bishop of Varanasi (India); 

His Excellency Cyril Mar Baselios Malancharuvil, Malankara Catholic 
Bishop of Battery (India); 

Rcvd Fr Ur Clarence GalLj^ghbr, S.J., Rome (Italy); 

Revd Fr Dr Matthew Veu-ANickal, Kottayam (India); 

Rcvd Fr Dr Xavier Koooapuzha, Kottayam (India); 

Revd Fr Dr Geevarghesc Chediath, Trivandrum (India); 

Revd Fr Bernard DusAStjuE, Vatican City (Co-Secretary). 

Malankara Syrian Orthodox Church 

His Grace Dr Thomas Mor Athanasius, (Co-chairman); 

His Grace Thomas Mor Thimotheos; 

His Grace Yuhanon Mor Melctius; 

Very Revd Prof. Joseph Cor-Episcopa Puuckaparampil; 

Revd Fr Cherian PtxyiMicoTE; 

Revd Fr Dr Adai Jacob; 

Revd Fr Kuriakose Moolayil (Co-Secretary); 

Revd Fr R.V. Markcke; 

Dr D. Babu Paul; 

Revd Deacon Shibu Cherian; 

Revd Deacon Biji C. Markosb; 

Revd Deacon Saii K.V. 
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Pastoral Guidelines on Marriages Between Members of the 

Catholic Church and of the Malankara Syrian Orthodox 
, Church* 

(Nos. 1-4 repeat the essential words of the above Agreement) 

PREPAKATION FOR InTER-ChURCH MARRIAGES 

5. When the parties apply for an inter-Church marriage they should 
be told that the marriage within the same faith is better for the harmony 
of the family and the upbringing of the children. 

6. If they insist on conducting the inter-Church marriage they should 
be instructed properly about the Agreement reached between the Syrian 
Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church on inter-Church marriages. 

7. It should be stressed that, while each partner holds his/her ecclesial 
faith as supreme or paramount, he/she should respect the ecclesial faith 
of his/her partner. 

8. A pre-marriage preparatory course and a premarital counselling 
session are highly recommended. 

9. The bride /bridegroom shall produce her/his baptism certificate. 

10. The priest must ensure that the bride /bridegroom is eligible for 
marriage. 

1 1 . The priest should ensure that the bride/bridegroom has paid the 
Church donations in conrwetion with marriages according to the practice 
of the Churches. 

12. The bride and bridegroom, after mutual consultation, may select 
the church in which the marriages is to be celebrated. 

13. Written permission for inter-Church marriage from the respec- 
tive bishops should be obtained by the bride/bridegroom. 

14. Banns should be published in the respective churches, which 
also announce that it is an inter-Church marriage. 

15. Once the permission is obtained hrom the bishops, the respective 
parish priests are expected to issue the necessary documents for the 
conduct of marriage. 

16. Marriage in the Lent or Advent seasons is only to be conducted 
with the {permission of the Bishops. 

Celebration of Inter-Church Marriages 

17. The liturgical minister should be the parish priest of the church 
where the marriage is celebrated, or his delegate from the same ecclesial 
communion. 

18. There is to be no joint celebration of marriage by the ministers of 
both Churches. The marriage is to be blessed either by the Cad\olic or by 
the Syrian Orthodox minister. However, there could be some kind of 


‘Applie* to tfa e Catholic Church . 
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participation at the liturgical service by the other minister who could 
read a scriptural passage or give a sermon. 

19. On the occasion of these celebrations the couple, and any mem- 
bers of their families who belong to these Churches, are allowed to 
participate in the Holy Eucharist in the Church where the sacrament of 
matrimony is being celebrated. 

20. Proper entries must be made in the church registers, and mar- 
riage certificates should be issued for a record to be made in the register 
of the other church. 

Pastorai. Care (*■ Cathcm.ic - Syrjan Orthodox Ihnrai-CHLrRCH Famiues 

21. The Catholic partner is to be reminded that he or she has to 
ct>mmit him/herself to imparting to their children proper Catholic for- 
mation, to the extent possible and in agreement with his/her partner (cf. 
Directory for the Application of Principles and Norms on Ecumenism, Nos. 
150-151). Such formation should be fully in harmony with the Catholic 
tradition to which he/shc belongs. 

22. The pastors of both partners are bound in conscience to provide 
continued pastoral care to the inter-Church families in such a way as to 
contribute to their sanctity, urrity and harmony. 

23. Each partner is to be advised to attend the liturgical celebrations 
of his/her respective Church, but the couple may be allowed to partici- 
pate jointly in the eucharistic celebration on special occasions when this 
joint participation is socially required. 

24 Any declaration of the nullity of such marriages is only to be 
considered with the consent of the bishops concerned from both Church- 
es. 

25. The funeral service should as far as possible be conducted ac- 
cording to the rite of the dead person's Church, even though he/she may 
be buried in either of the cemeteries, especially if the other partner is 
already buried there in a family tomb. 

January 2.5, 1994 

(From Information Sennee, Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity 
84 11993] lll-lV. pp. 159-161.) 


CORRECTION 

We regret that in the table uf CONTENTS of the March issue of the Journal 
this year, the letters S.J. were inadvertently added to the name of John P. 
Martin. As the article itself makes clear. Fr Martin is a Maryknollcr. 





Book Reviews 

The Church in Dialegue 

Ujrir Funal. TamilTnmsUtkmof Pniy«r 
by Swami Abhishiktananda (new and 
enlarged edition of 1989). Translated by 
Mr. M. V. PooNiAH. Dindlgul: Vaigarai 
Pathipagam, 1994. Pp. viii-133. Rs 15. 

Lfytr PumU is the Tamil translation 
of Swami Abhishiktananda's Prayer, by 
the Madurai Jesuit Publication Centre 
Vaigarai Pathipagam. 

Mr V.A. Pooniah, the translator, is 
a convert from Hinduism. He is deeply 
rooted in both Tamil and English. He 
has already proved his talent by trans- 
lating some spiritual classics from En- 
glish to Tamil. He is thus adequately 
qualified for this difficult task of ren- 
dering the work of Swami Abhi- 
shiktananda into Tamil. 

The title Uyir Ptmal is not a literal 
translation of the original title. Uyt'r Punai 
means living-spring or living water. It 
is taken from the words of Jesus to the 
Samaritan woman, ‘The water that I shall 
give will become in them a spring of 
living-water, welling up to eternal life" 
(Jn 4:14). It is also evocative of Ez 47 
which describes the living springs gush- 
ing forth in all directions from the Tem- 
ple, a theme which is later taken up by 
the author of Revelation in chapter 22. 
This symbolic title is chosen by die pub- 
lishers to signify the ability of prayer to 
bring us closer to the eternal life-spring 
within us. It also signifies that prayer is 
not an activity among other activities, 
but is a way of living in deep union 
with God and which, flowing continu- 
ously like a living-stream, enriches all 
activities of life. Perhaps it is also an 
example of the creatively faithful way 
in which the original is translated into 
Tamil. 

The Tamil version suffers from one 
defect. The language is difficult for the 
ordinary reader, as the style is classical 
and chaste Tamil has been used. Some- 
tioies technical terms are quite obacure 
and unfamiliar. A glosaary at the end of 


the book.woukl have been helpful. The 
reader has to struggle and persevere 
for the first few chapters as if breaking a 
hard rock to reach to a precious gem 
buried within. As the reader slowly be- 
comes familiar with the language, the 
subject matter becomes lucid. One real- 
ly grows to appreciate the profimdity of 
the original writer's insights and the 
translator's struggle to render fitem feith- 
fully in Tamil. A perceptive reader feels 
that a lot of care has been taken not 
merely to translate the words but their 
meaning. 

The first few chapters deal with 
the theology of prayer. Afterwards var- 
ious methods of prayer are described to 
help the seeker towards a deeper union 
with God in mystical experience. The 
reader is allured and captivated as more 
and more doors are progressivdy opened 
leading into the cave of the heart and 
revealing the infinite mystery of God's 
immanence and transcendence within 
us! 

This work does not present con- 
templative prayer as a way of escaping 
the world or ending in a contempt for 
the world. It shows how true prayer 
enables one to see God in everything 
and everything in God. This vision 
evokes a strong commitment to live and 
struggle for more life, more love, mote 
justice ....in the context of actual living. 
When our actions spring from our inner 
energy flowing from the depth of our 
being, they acquire power not only to 
humanise the world, but also to divinise 
it. 

One reader, Fr Anandaraj, O.C.D., 
a Scripture Professor, made the follow- 
ing remark regarding diis book: "I rare- 
ly find a spiritual book in Tamil suffi- 
ciently engaging me and inspiring me. 
But Uytr Puruil kept me a captive for 
two full days. I b^an to relish it so 
much that I found it difficult to put it 
down before coir.pleting iL It is a classic 
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of high quality. I congratulate Valgarai 
Pathipagam for coming forward to pub- 
lish such works." 

Perhaps these words summarise the 
strength of this book. It is highly recom- 
mended for anyone who is yearning fur 
deeper prayer experience. It is a must 
for the Novitiates and Seminaries in 
Tamilnadu and wherever Tamil young- 
sters are being formed in the art of prayer. 

P. AROKIADOSS. S.J. 

La Parola Creatricc in India e net 
Medio Oriente. Ed. byCaterinaCoNio. 
Pisa: Giardini, 1994. Pp. 250. N.p. ISBN 
88-427-0258-4. 

This interesting volume presents 
the papers discussed in a Seminar at the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Pi.sa, Italy, in 1991. They deal with the 
theme of the "Creative Word" in India 
and the Middle East. This theme has 
been of interest to comparative theolo- 
gians ever since the similarities between 
vfik, om, sabda and similar words with 
the biblical logos were perceived already 
last century, if not earlier. The present 
volume presents sixteen studies by 
recognised .scholars, six of them in En- 
glish, two in French and eight in Italian. 
The short introduction by the editor is 
in Italian, and substantial summaries of 
all the articles in English (237-50). 

More than half of the c.ssays refer 
to the Indian tradition: Malamoud (Par- 
is) deals with VSk in the Vedas; Saroja 
Bhate (Pune) and A. Radicchi (Cagliari) 
study the powers of the Word in the 
Indian grammarian and literary tradi- 
tions; Padoux (Paris) studies his field of 
specialization, i.e., the tantric linguistic 
tradition where the relation of language 
and creation is strong. Similarly B. 
Baumer (Varanasi) presents the Word 
as dialogue within the Advaita 
SaivSgamas, specially in Abhinavagupta, 
showing how the word is related to the 
structure of Reality itself. Not unrelated 
to this is the study of the religious expe- 
rience of Corakh Nath studied by D. 
Dolcini (Milan). De Smet (Pune) and 
Favaro (Milan) study the creative Word 


in the philosophies of Sankara and 
RAmlnufa respectively. Dhavomony 
(Rome) offers a comparision between 
the creative Word in Saiva Siddhinta 
and the Gospel of John, while E. 
Bemareggi (Milan) studies the signifi- 
cance of the prophetic Word in Buber, 
Massignon imd Gardet, thus establish- 
ing a dialogue with Judaism and Islam. 
Another Islamic scholar, Arij R. CroUlus 
(Rome), compares the arabk QuCln and 
the Hellenistic Logos. The earlier Semitic 
traditions are studied first in the open- 
ing essay (Naples) by Mander on the 
Sumerian- Babylonian culture as revealed 
by the Ebla archives, and by P. Slefani 
(Venice) compering the creative Word 
and the Sinai revelation. P. Capelli 
(Turin) studies the later Jewish tradi- 
tion. Finally two Italian studies deal spe- 
cifically and exclusively with the Chris- 
tian tradition: A. Banora on the creative 
Word in the NT and E. Gregoire cm the 
creative Word in the Christian liturgy. 

The editor herself points out, in the 
Introduction, an area that was not suffi- 
ciently attended to in the Seminar, i.e., 
the relation of Word to silence, an im- 
portant theme that comes up, for exam- 
ple, when the BrhadAranyaka Upanisad 
interlocks sabda and asabda brahma. 
There is also another important area that 
deserves attention. Although the Semi- 
nar was explicitly about the creative 
Word, we impoverish the ancient spec- 
ulations if we dissociate it from the pro- 
phetic Word. The theme does surface in 
the studies of Bemareggi and Stefani, 
but it deserves closer attention even in 
the study of earliest texts, so as not to 
dissociate the creative Word from the 
Word that shapes history and judges 
human options. It may be possible to 
find themes in this direction even with- 
in Indian tradition, if we make indepth 
studies of the Epics and the Puranas. To 
begin with, one can think of the areas of 
vows and curses, or of the revelatory 
Word of Krishna in the Gita. It would be 
important to relate this 'historical' Word 
to the creative Word and see in what 
sense the creative Word finds ex p re s 
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■ion tn our responsibiUty to ‘nune' all 
thinga in creation and to lead them to 
the Name beyond all names. 

While thematic studies of this na- 
ture have their UmitatioAs and dwir 
dangers, Ih^ are enriching if appioadied 
wldi a critical mind and if one is cau- 
tious of hasty generalizations and facile 
equivalences. One cannot fldl to be Im- 
pressed by die fact that the Word has 
such an important role in the birth and 
growth of many theologies from differ- 
ent cultures and religions. A Christian 
will wish to relate diis evidence to the 
biblical faith in a universal revelation 
about which St Jc^in, changing the basic 
metaphm', speaks: the “tight that enlight- 
ens everyone coming into the world." 

G. GISPBKT-SAUCH, S.|. 

Structum of Decision-making in 
the Local Church. By Karambai 
S^eSASTUN. Bangalore; TPl, 1994. Pp. 
xxxii-269. Rs 90. 

On 17th June 1985 Pope Leo XIII 
wrote these memorable words to the 
Archbishop of Paris: "To the pastors 
alone is given the power of teaching, 
judging and ruling; the people must al- 
low themselves to be governed, coirect- 
ed, and led to salvation" (AAS 18/4). 
We have come a long way since then. 
Vatican fl declared: "By reason of the 
knowledge, competence or pre-eminence 
which they have, the laity are empow- 
ered - indeed sometimes obliged - to 
manifest their opinion on those things 
which (lertain to the good of the Church" 
(LG 37). Today widespread consultation 
is the norm, and many are the struc- 
tures of consultation in the Church. How- 
ever, not all are familiar with the scope, 
membership and functioning of these 
bodies. Fr iOirambai Sebastian has done 
a great service in bringing out a book 
that describes in a simple and clear lan- 
guage all that one needs to know about 
the structures of consultation in the lo- 
cal Church. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
In the first the author deals with the 
princ^iles of consultation and decision- 


making. He has also a chapter on han- 
dling conflicts in the Church. In the sec- 
ond part he takes the various structures 
one by one and describes tn detail die 
background, purpose, memberdi^, func- 
tioning and cessation of each. In seven 
chapters he adequately describes the 
Diocesan Synod, the Senate of Priests, 
the College of Consultors, the Diocesan 
Pastoral CouncU, the Diocesan Finan- 
cial Council, the Parish Pastoral Coun- 
cil and Parish Finance Council. He has 
also very thoughtfully provided model 
statutes for theses councils. 

Though the author has not dealt 
with councils for the religiouB, the reli- 
gious too will find the work, especially 
the first part, very illuminating. Fr 
Sebastian deserves our gratitude for of- 
fering us a moderately priced reference 
work which should adorn every clerical 
and religious library. 

Fr George KUREETHRA 
PratUaha, Delhi 

Focus on North East Indian Chris- 
tianity. By O.M. Rao. Delhi: ISPCK 
1994. viii'94 Rs. 30. ISBN 81-7214- 
125-4. 

According to the statistics present- 
ed in this booklet, partly derived from 
the 1991 Census of India, the 2.7 million 
Christiana in the seven states of Assam, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, Tripura, 
Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh, rep- 
resent nearly 10% of the total population 
of these states, an average well above 
that of all the other States in India ex- 
cept Kerala and Goa. Although the 
"seven sisters" have nearly 3.5% of the 
population of the country, they contain 
over 15% of the Indian Christian popu- 
lation. (The less than half a million 
Catholics in India in the area represent 
neariy 4% of Indian Catholics.) 

It is but natural that Christian soci- 
ologists and missiologists should show 
spKial interest in this area. In this booklet 
an Andhra-bom Christian with nearly 
four decades of service to the Christians 
in North India, mostly as Professor, Reg- 
istrar and Principal of the Jorhat 
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theological college, offers us an analy- 
sis of the vibrant Christianity in the 
region on the background of its racial 
composition, history, political awareness 
and social problems. 

The professor in him leads to a spe- 
cial interest in problems conc er ning the 
relationship of cultures of the North East 
to the Christian Gospel. He offers guide- 
lines for a greater inculturation ofthe 
gospel, some of which could be ques- 
tioned. Strangely, he objects to the 
removing of shoes and sitting on the 
floor as tending "to restrict or limit the 
wider fellowship of the Christian 
body"!(ll). He stresses that inculturation 
.should be in respect to present move- 
ments and aspirations of the people more 
than to traditional patterns of life. 

The chapters of the book seem in- 
dependent of one another and are 
probably written fur different occasions 
and at different time.s. They are not well 
organised and there Ls a certain amount 
of repetition. Included is an interesting 
research about "Assamese Bihus and 
Vegetation symbolism for the Church 
m Assam" (ch. 8), and also chapters deal- 
ing with Church structures, the role of 
the Holy Spirit in the spiritual awaken- 
ing in the North East, the Healing of 
Creation and the Church's service to 
C^immunity Development. 

When speaking of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, about which the author is 
less informed, the Darjeeling diocese is 
included as belonging to the North East 
when in reality it is located in West Ben- 
gal and Sikkim. 

On the whole this is a welcmne 
addition to the scant literature cm Chris- 
tianity in the North East. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Trying to Respond. Essays and Re- 
views on Islam, Pakistan and 
Christianity. By [>r Robert A. BOn.ER, 
S.]. Compiled and edited by M. Ikram 
Chacuiatai. Lahore: Pakistan Jesuit 5>c>- 
cicty, 1994. Pp. 464. Pak. Rs 300, US $ 30 
(frtik); 350/35 (hb). 

Fr Butler was a Swiss who at the 


age of 36 and after his doctorate joined 
the Jesuit order in 1951. He studied phi- 
losophy and theology in India (1953-9). 
In 1961 he went to Lahore and co-fouitd- 
ed Loyola Hall and built its excellent 
library. In Lahore he took charge of the 
Departiitent of Italian Language and Lit- 
erature of the University of Punjab. ‘As 
a scholar of Islam his main interest has 
been the search for cotrunon ground be- 
tween Islam and Christianity with a 
positive acceptance of unbridgeable dif- 
ferences" {Vernon Buyser, S.J. in the 
Foreword). In 1986 he returned to Swit- 
zerland where he continued till his death 
in 1994 to lecture on subjects aimed at 
the improvement of inter-religious rela- 
tionships and specially of Muslim- 
Christian understanding, while trying 
tu help the integration of Muslim irnmi- 
grants in the social fabric of his country 
(fbui.). 

Trying to Respond is an apt title for 
the coll^lion of his scholarly and valu- 
able articles. The publication may be 
divided into four parts. The first are very 
valuable Iranslatkms, one of an article 
in French by Massignon and two Italian 
articles by A. Bausanl, the fourth and 
fifth being Butler's own thoughts on the 
spiritual faith of Sufism and on the Di- 
vine Names. To these must be added an 
article on Ghulam Ahmad Parvez's 
Quran-based ideology of revolution. 
Then comes a small section containing 
important book reviews. The eighth and 
ninth studies deal with nuxtem Paki- 
stan. The rest of the book deals with 
various aspects of Christian-Muslim di- 
alogue in Pakistan and with theology in 
general. Dr Butler's presentatioiu, find- 
ings and views in all thew articles are 
helpful to students of Islam. My com- 
pUments to the Jesuh Superior of Pakistan 
for bringing out this significant volume 
and to Mr M. Ikram Chaghatai for com- 
piling and editing it imd adding a very 
detailed and useful Index. 

Daaidcrio PINTO, S.J. 

A Handbook of the Anglade In- 
atitutc of Natural Hiatory, 
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Sheoibaguiur. By ]CM. Mathew. Re- 
vised edition 1994. Pp. x-155. Rs 32. 
ISBN 81-9(X»39-<V6. 

Some of the readers pf our Journal 
would keep fond memories of 
Shembaganur where they spent many 
years of their early formation as Jesuits. 
With the transfer of Sacred Heart Col- 
lege to Madras, with the name of Satya 
Nilayam, Shembaganur seems to have 
disappeared from the "ecclesiastical" 
map of India. Not quite so: the venera- 
ble College has bMome the Anglade 
Institute of Natural History and contin- 
ues to form young and less young 
students in the values of ecology. And 
thereby hangs a tale. The old professors 
of Philosophy were not totally absorbed 
in the world of ideas. They also took a 
keen interest in the world of future and 
history and in the course of years col- 
lected an impressive amount of material 
covering ancient dolmens and tombs and 
the fautu artd the flora of the Paini hills. 
They organized the collection and cre- 
ated a museum which became a delight 
during many "rest" hours of the former 
students of philosophy. With the shift- 
ing of the Philosophy College to Madras, 
the museum seemed destined to disin- 
tegrate. However an enthusiastic former 
student of the College, himself an out- 
standing botanist, working in St Joseph's 
College, Tiruchirappalh, organised the 
new avatar of the Shembaganur Col- 
lege and made it a centre from which to 
spread the gospel of ecology. This hand- 
book prepared by him offers all the 
technical information needed to use the 
Anglade Institute of Natural History, 
named after one of the most outstand- 
ing teachers of philosophy to pass 
duDugh the CoUe^. Floreat. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Priestly Vocation and Consecrat- 
ed Life. Two studies apropos of the 
VIII and IX Synods of Bishops (1990 and 
1994). By Herbert Alphonso, S.J. Anand: 
Gujuat Sahitya Piakash, 1994. Pp 83. 
Rs27. 


Proclaiming His Kingdom. John 
Rjellenbach, S. V.D. indore Satpnkaahaiv 
1994. Pp. 222. ISBN 81-854284)8-5. 

Here are two books that should be 
of help in the spiritual life. Fr Alphemso 
is well-known in India as a spiritual 
director, retreat preacher and former 
Rector of St Mary's College, Kuracong, 
and Jnana Deepa Vidy a p ee ft, Pune. Here 
he gives brief but profound reflections 
on the priestly vocation and religious 
life, based on relevant conciliar and 
synodal documents and Papal letters. 

A vocation, he points out, is the 
history of an inexpressible dialogue be- 
tween God and a human person. 
Dialogue can only take place whm God's 
call lua been recognis^ for what it is. 
The first paper in the booklet shows how 
the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises can help 
in the discernment of a vocation. Begin- 
ning with an attitude of resignation to 
or aceptance of the will of God, con- 
tinuing through commurUon with God 
in prayer, mainly through meditation 
on the life of Christ, with the aid of a 
competent guide, the candidate is en- 
abled to discern God's will. Once God's 
will is known and the decision made, 
this vocation must be nurtured. This is 
done through regular, if possible daily, 
participation m the Eucharist, and an 
examination of consciousness, not Just 
conscience. 

Then the author considers conse- 
crated life. In a long introduction he 
describes the situation in the world to- 
day and contemporary aspirations, the 
stress on the 'here and now', existential- 
ism and meeting God in the marfcet-fdacc; 
combined with this, and almost com- 
plementary to it, is the thirst for change. 
A respect for the dignity of the human 
pexsoii '.makes modems hanker after 
freedon, spontaneity, authenticity. They 
prefer to approach God experientially 
rather than intellectually. The need to 
share in community makes modems 
more alive to social values. 

The consecrated life must, feds the 
author, be able to cater to and even guide 
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these ssptratkms. However one point 
he fills to mention as a desldnatum 
among modems is the desire - perhaps 
as a reaction to the above - for security 
aitd stability. In its extreme form, this 
may teiul to radical traditkmalism and 
even fanatical fuitdamentalism. But ba- 
sically what these people want is not to 
throw out the ( es s en tial) baby with the 
bathwater. Incidentally it is not otdy the 
traditioiuilists who are stubbornly ada- 
mant. 1 have heard some 'modems' so 
keen on change for the sake of dumge 
that they would not even consider any 
opinion other than their own. And, of 
course, dangerously fanatical fundamen- 
talism in religion is a sign of the times 
that cannot be ignored. The author no- 
where mentions it. 

It is not irrelevant that the author 
refers approvingly to a book by Carl 
Rogers. Evidently he hasn't heard of the 
devastating interview given by Dr Will- 
iam Coulsen, Rogers's intimate associate 
for ten years. In that he shows how 
Rogers's lack of belief in Cixl or in evil 
was so destructive. He was directly in- 
strumental m destroying one whole 
congregation - the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Sisters - and affected, or rather 
infected, several others. 

Like the Fathers at the Synod on 
Religious Life, the author struggles to 
pinpoint the specificity of Religious Life. 
Is it the fulfilment of the Sacrament of 
Baptism? But even lay people can 
achieve full spiritual maturity. Is It an 
external visible witness to the Kingdom? 
But this depends very much on the per- 
sonal qualities of each individual 
religious. Is it an intimate following of 
Christ? But even lay people can follow 
Christ very closely. In a rather benumb- 
ing final sentence he concludes that 
Consecrated Life is "lifted up as a cease- 
less, forceful reminder and sign that the 
human person caimot be perfectly a hu- 
man person even as human person - 
unlevs he/she be, in the fraternity of 
other men and women and through the 
irmer freedom of self-surrender and self- 
gift, aon/daughter of God - a child of 
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God." 

The second book under review is a 
collection of talks given in a letreet There 
are many good thinga in the book and I 
have gained much from iL But a doubt 
rematna, a doubt that deiivea ftom the 
Foreword itself. Thia collection of talks 
was not given only once. The author 
claims that he has given the same tc- 
tieat more than 200 (two hundiedi) dmea 
to priests, seminarians, sisters and lay 
people. He must be a very chariaoiatic 
person. As anyone who hu received or 
given a retreat knows, as far as the 
preacher Is concerned the fruitfulness 
of a retreat depends not so much on 
what he says as on what he is and does. 
Nevertheless the talks are important as 
the means by which God explicitates 
what he wants to give to the letieatants. 
Having given not a few retreats myself 
to priests, religious and lay people, my 
own experience is that one must change 
the talks to suit the audience. Even no 
two groups of priests are the same. Be- 
fore one begins to prepare a retreat, one 
tries to discover the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the group to whom one 
is to talk and adapts one's talks accord- 
ingly. Yet Fr Fuellenbach has given the 
same talks 200 times to all kinds of dif- 
fering audiences, in many different 
countries! 

The talks are comprehensive and 
well dome - perhaps a bit too well done. 
In fact the result is more like a seminar 
than a retreat, with each talk divided by 
subtitles and followed by questions for 
reflection and a story for more reflec- 
tion. Some of the stories are more rele- 
vant than others. Particularly in a mod- 
ern retreat, stories, if any, have to be 
continually updated and renewed... 

I found the talk on celibacy partic- 
ularly heavy. How many people wiU 
cope with "the eschatological dimen- 
sions of celibacy"? There are, as I say, 
some good things in the book aisd many 
must have benefited from them, or ftie 
author would not have repeated ft«em - 
but 200 times? 


RJL LESSER 
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Elements of the Emerging Trends 
in the Christian Understanding 
of Other Religions 

Jose KUTTIANIMATTATHIL, sdb* 

In the past few decades there has taken place a significant change in the Christian 
understanding of other religions. This is reflected in the various documents of the 
Church as well as in the writings of individual theologians. In this paper we shall 
first take a brief look at the new understanding expressed by some of the docu- 
ments of the Church. We shall then present some of the principal elements of a new 
theology of religions that is gaining ground among a significant number of theolo- 
gians in India. 

1. The Understanding of Other Religions as Expressed in 
some of the Official Documents 

The Second Vatican Council affirmed that all human beings 
form one community as they all have the same origin and the 
same goal (NA 1). It recognized the Word and the Spirit working 
beyond the boundaries of the visible Church (AG 4, 5, 15; GS 11, 
22), and affirmed that there are 'seeds of the Word' (AG 11, 15) in 
the national emd religious traditions of various peoples. It de- 
clared that "the Catholic Church rejects nothing of what is true 
and holy in these religions. She has a high regard for the manner 
of life and conduct, the precepts and doctrines which, although 
differing in many ways from her own teaching, nevertheless 
often reflect a ray of that truth which enlightens all peoples" (NA 
2 ). 

The Apostolic Exhortation Emngclii Nuntiandi (1975) of Pope 
Paul VI understands other religions and Christianity within the 
framework of a distinction between a 'natural' search and a 

‘For an earlier article of Fr. Kuttianimattathil see VJTR 59 (Jan. 1995), pp. 11- 
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divinely-assisted response that is able to establish a relationship 
with God. According to it the other religions are diHerent ex- 
pressions of the human being's natural striving towards God 
(EN 53). In its view the human search for God in other religicms 
is merely natural and it does not lead them to a real encounter 
with God. To quote the words of the Exhortation, "Our religion 
effectively establishes with God an authentic and living relation- 
ship which the other religions do not succeed in doing, even 
though they have, as it were, their arms stretched out towards 
heaven" (EN 53). 

The Catechism of the Catholic Church (1994) presents a positive 
evaluation of Judaism by stating that "the Jewish faith, unlike 
other non-Christian religions, is already a response to God's 
revelation in the Old Covenant" (CCC 839). Speaking positively 
of Islam it states, like Vatican II, that together with Christians the 
Muslims "adore the one, merciful God, mankind's judge on the 
last day" (CCC 841). Though in its treatment of other religions 
the CCC makes several references to the documents of Vatican H, 
its evaluation of religions other than Judaism seems to be more 
in line with what is said in Evatiffelii Nuntuindi, to which it makes 
reference when it states that "the Catholic Church recognizes in' 
other religions that search, among shadows and images, for the 
God who is unknown yet near since he gives life and breath and 
all things, and wants all peoples to be saved" (CCC 843). 

The same distinction between a "natural search" (other reli- 
gions) and "a response to God's revelation" (Judaism and Chris- 
tianity) seems to be maintained also by the Apostolic Letter 
Trrtio Millcnttio Adiwnientc (1994) of Pope John Paul II which 
states: "Here we touch upon the essential point by which Christian- 
ity differs front all the other religions by which the human search for 
Cod has been expressed from earliest limes. Christianity has its 
starting-point in th»* Incarnation of the Word. Here, it is not 
simply a case of man seeking God, but of God who comes in 
person to speak to man of himself and to show him the path by 
which he may be reached (TMA 6). 

The Document entitled, "Dialogue and Proclamation: Reflec- 
tions and Orientations on Inlerreligious Dialogue and the Procla- 
mation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ" (1991), published jointly by 
the Pontifical Council for Interrcligious Dialogue and the Con- 
gregation for the Evangelization of Peoples, has a more positive 
view of other religions than some of the documents referred to 
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above. It admits "the active presence of the Holy ^irit in the 
religious life of the members of the other religious traditions" 
(DP 28) and declares that "concretely, it will be in the sincere 
practice of what is good in their own religious traditions and by 
following the dictates of their conkrience that the members of 
other religions respond positively to God's invitation and re- 
ceive salvation in Jesus Christ, even while they do not recognize 
or acknowledge him as their saviour" (DP 29). What this docu- 
ment affirms, with due caution, is that the different religions are 
the ways or meaits through which their adherents respond to 
God and as such they facilitate the Divine-human encounter and 
can thus be considered as 'ways of salvation' for their adherents. 

The former Sub-unit on Dialogue of the World Council of 
Churches in their document entitled, "Religious Plurality, Theo- 
logical Perspectives and Affirmations" (1990), which is the result 
of a consultation held in Baar, Switzerland, in 1990, makes a 
similar affirmation about the presence of God in the religious 
traditions of the world. The document declares: "We see the 
plurality of religious traditions as both the result of the manifold 
ways in which God has related to peoples and nations as well as 
a manifestation of the richness and diversity of humankind. We 
affirm that God has been present in their seeking and finding, 
that where there is truth and wisdom in their teachings, and love 
and holiness in their living, this like any wisdom, insight, knowl- 
edge, understanding, love and holiness that Ls found among us, 
is the gift of the Holy Spirit."* 

The Guidelines for Inter-Religious Dialogue (1989) by the CBCI 
Commission for Dialogue and Ecumenism affirms the role ol 
God in the human being's search for salvation more forthrightly. 
Speaking of the Indian culture and tradition "that ha.s sought 
God with relentless desire" (GID 14) it professes: "As Christians 
we believe that the Indian search is not an unaided groping 
towards our Final Destiny, but is sustained by the active pres- 
ence of God's Spirit ('You would not search me if you had not 
already found Me'); that through it God bears witness to Himsclt 
(Acts 14:17; 17:27-8); and that the divine Spirit guides the whole 
process (CS 41, etc.)" (GfD 15). It considers religious pluralism 
not as an undesirable natural phenomena but as "a divine Gift" 
{GID 25). 


'"Religious Plurality, ThGoU>gical Perspectives and Affirmalujns," Currrnt 
Dutlogue IV (January IWl), p. 48. 
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The various documents that we have cited (it is to be noted 
that they all do not have the same authority) present rather 
different evaluations of the significance of other religions. The 
fact that a document has come after another does not necessarily 
imply that it manifests a more positive understanding than the 
earlier one. This diversity of evaluations bears witness not only 
t«> the fact that they are written from different perspectives but 
also to the fact that the Christian theology of religions is still 
evolving. 

2. The Theologians on Religions 

In the task of evolving a new theology of religions theolo- 
gians do play a significant role. It is they who pursue in a scien- 
tific manner a deeper understanding of the word of God in new 
contexts and situations as well as articulate and give an ordered 
expression to the faith experience of the community. Their find- 
ings and conclusions may become the official position of the 
Church in due course if they arc judged by competent authorities 
to be in accordance with tlie deposit of faith. Hence, we shall 
now take a look at the direction in which theological thinking, 
especially in India, is mtiving with regard to the theology of 
religions. The focus of attention hero will not be the salvific value 
of these religions, their relationship to Jesus Christ, the Spirit or 
the CJiurdi, etc., but the overall and comprehensive attitude 
based on an ‘experiential perception' of the other religions by 
Christians that is becoming widespread. 

A serious reading of the vast amount of literature available 
on the theology of religions shows the following to bo the princi- 
pal oleinent.s of a new theology i»f religions that is emerging.- 

i- Ciod (thi- Absolute, the Tran.scendcnt), who is the origin 
and source of all, has callcvl evervonc to share in CtKi's life and 
has endowed! each with an i>penncss to God's friendship. This 
God, "accompanies human history, walking with every person 
and every community, enlightening and guiding, urging justice 
and compassion, enabling, liberating, forgiving, and leading to 
w'holencss,"’ 


‘HL'IiTt'iv t's cmilJ been inoiU' \o llu' wolings i-vf more lbet)loj;ians to 

siiti>liiiiti,ito one I ir olluT ot the l•lem^•nts i-OKinercited here. We have refrained train 
domj: s.t in Older nol to unneii-.s.irilv lenjtihen ihe p.iper. 

Samuel K w "Relimon;., Salvation, Mission,'" m Misaion ntiJ Inter- 

re/fyieu.s Pifi.'iiyiK , ed I’anl Moi/is and Leonard Swim i r, KcH^inna in Oiiilogiic, voi 4 

Lew-i.-itiin 1 be Ldwin Mellen l’re...N, IWII, p 12K 
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ii. This God is an ineffable Mystery/ "greater than our heart, 
greater than our religions, churches, scriptures and theologies, 
whose truth and beauty no spiritual tradition, no symbol system 
can exhaust.""' The revelation of this Mystery to humw beings is 
characterized by concealment and limitation. As the Mystery is 
infinite and inexhaustible and the human being is finite and 
limited and hence unable to experience the Mystery totally in all 
its richness and diversity, in any revelation certain dimensions of 
the Mystery will be hidden to the human being. Further, since 
any revelation "will be a manifestation of the Unmanifest in 
certain otherness," and what is manifested will always be a name 
and form of the "One who has no name and form," the revelation 
will always be limited.'' 

iii. Religious experience, from which the religions of the 
world arise, is an authentic encounter of human beings with God 
who reveals God's self in time and space.^ Hence, "the religions 
of humankind have their origin in some peak experiences of the 
God'Man dialogue;"’' and they are "at once God's gift and peo- 
ple's responses - in the 1 lolv Spirit.""' These religions are marked 
by differences as well as linLitations. 

iv. Religions are different not only because the Mystery of 
God is rich and inexhaustible and God deals differently with 
each person, group or epoch but also because every God-experi- 
ence is conditioned by one's culture and because "history keeps 
unfolding and disclosing fresh possibilities and promises of the 
human and of the human-divine encounter.""' They manifest 
"different faces of that supreme My.stery which is never exhaust- 
ed."" In fact, "on the suiilhif( face of the Buddha in lotus posture 

S.j. Samakhia, Omi' C/irisI Muni/ Kriiyion.s’ Tnu’ard a Revistd CIiristi>loj>y. New 
York: Orhif. Uonks, IWI, pp. 82-y 

'Rayan "Rplij»ii)ns, Salv.YtKin. Mission," p. 138. 

"Franci.s Vinletii, "Theology of Keitgion.s from the Pcrspertive of lnter-R«*li- 
gious Dialogue," in Religious Pluralism: Ah Indian Chri^fian Ppra/iectwe, td. Kuncheria 
Patiim . Delhi; ISIMK, I'yyi, pp. 243-4. 

’Ibid., pp. 243-44; Christopher Dukaisinom, "Issues in Mission and Dialogue; 
Some Reflections,'' inlcrnaltonal Rn>irw of Mission 7b (July 198B), p. 4(12. 

'‘Sebastian Painadath, "Dynamics of a Culture of Dialogue." in Brrad and 
Breath: Essays in Honour of Samuel Rayan, S I ed. T.K. John. Anand: Giij.irat Sahilya 
Prakash, 1991, p. 283. 

“Rayan, "Religions, Salvation, Mission," p. 129. 

'"fhid., p. 129. 

"'Towards an Indian Christian Theology ol Religious Pluralism: Our Ongoing 
Search. Statement of the Indian Theological Association, Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, December 28-31, 1989 (St Paul'.s Seminary, Tiruchirappatli)," no. 32 in Religious 
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and f>n the blood-stained face of the crucified Christ one can 
perceive different dimensions of the Divine mystery revealing 
itself."'^ 

V. Since different religions give expression to different mani- 
festations of the same God they must all be linked together in 
some way. All together they constitute a structure. Religious 
pluralism therefore "appears as a network of dynamic unity."'^ 

vi. One of tlie principal fruits of the human-Divine encounter 
facilitated by religions is the praxis in building a new humanity, 
or commitment to the bringing about of the humanum or fullness 
of life for the community. This is also a good criteria for discern- 
ing the authenticity of a religion. '■* 

vii. Religions are limited because they are realities of space 
and time, conditioned by the limitations of human beings and 
marred by human sin.''^ 

viii. Religious commitment or faith is the commitment that 
one makes to the reality that one has encountered as "ultimate 
and meaningful."*'’ This faith and the particular vision of reality 
that is related to it are meaningful only to those who share in that 
experience. So the language of faith is not understandable to 
tho.se who do not share in the experience.*' Hence, one religion 
or a religious commitment cannot be judged fairly by an uncriti- 
cal use of the criteria used in another religion.*" 

i\. Each faith commitment is absolute. It is absolute both 
Ixvause it is a commitment to the Absolute and because it is 
made with the absolute authority of one's con.science. However, 
it is lived through symbols, rites, practices, etc., that are socially, 
culturally and historically conditioned and so are relative.*'* 


I'luriiliitni ttt. PAriiii.p .147 

'■rAi\Ai>\m, "Uvn<iinics <il .i Cullurr ot Didli)f;uc," p. 294. 

'’MiiluXfl Amai AiK»s»., "Hfing J Christian Community amonp Other Delievinf; 
C'ominimitii-s. I'heoKi);n:al anvt r.isioral Reflections and Questions," Current Pia- 
2h (hint' l'W4), p 27 
p. 2h, 29. 

‘•'IhiU., pp. 2.9-26; PAiNAr'ATii, "Dynamics of a Culture of Dinlogue," p. 294. 
’"VisihriH, "Theoloj;v of Relif;ions from the Perspective of Inter-Religious Dia- 
logue," p. 235. 

‘'Hint 

’"Michael .Amai ai)(>s.s, Mukiii}; All I'liiuy^ Ni\ir Mmnwn hi Dwlo}(uc. Anand: 
Chi|ar.it Sahitvd Pr.ik.ish, I990, pp. IS5-6. 

’■’Michdel Amai aijoss, "The Challenge ol Mi.s.sion Today," in Trends in Missioii. 
Toivard the Third Milli-nniuni Essays m Celftration ofTiiienfy-Five yctrs ofSEDOS, ed. 
William Jenkinson and Helene O'Suli tv an. New York; Orbis Books, 1991, p. 373. 
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X. Just as a faith commitment is absolute so too a particular 
religion, because it embodies for the community that adheres to 
it a core-experience that illumines the whole of reality giving it 
meaning and yalue, is absolute and unique for that community. 
However, it cannot be posited as the absolute religion for ^ 
other communities. This is because other communities have oth- 
er core-experiences, that provide them with meaning and val- 
ue.*® 

xi. This is not to say that all religions are the same in terms of 
doctrines, rituals, beliefs, practices, or even that they have the 
identical experience of the Divine, or that Christianity does not 
have a sacramental and ministerial role in relation to other reli- 
gions. However, based on the experiential fact that all religions 
have saints, that religions are able to give meaning and a sense in 
life to their followers and that religions are able to lead their 
followers to God (the Beyond), etc., it can be said that all reli- 
gions arc valid in their own right.*’ 

xii. Religions do not save.** It is God who saves. Religions are 

only ways or means used by God to offer salvation to humans 
and by humans to respond to God. In this Divine-human rela- 
tionship, "mediated by religion, all men are indeed equal. It is s 

not relativism to say; God calls me to himself through the Church, i 

but He seems to be calling my brother through another reli- 
gion."*-’ 

xiii. While it is true that all religions can mediate salvation 
and are thus ways of salvation, "for each person only that way 
leads to God which He indicates in His own providential man- 
ner."*^ Hence the choice of a religion is not a matter of one's likes 
or dislikes. It is a matter of a response to a call from God. And 
conversion is justifiable only as a respon.se to God's invitation. 

’"Painaimth, "Dynamics of a Culture of Dialogue," pp. 2KK-9; Rayan, "Reli- 
gions, Salvation, Mission," p. I.TO; ViNr.ETU, "Theology of Religions from the Per- 
•spcctive of Inter-Ruligious Dialogue," pp. 244-#>; Dl'RAisiNiai, "Issues in Mission 
and Dialogue: Some Reflections," pp. 406-7. 

’’A. PusHi'ARAiAN, "Pro.spect.s of (Christian Dialogue with Other Religion.^," 
journal of Dhamia 8 (July-September, 1983), pp. 259-71); R. Panikkar, The Unknoum 
Christ of Hinduism, 1981, p. 18; Amalauoss, Making All ThitiKS New, pp. 248-9; idem, 

"The Challenges of Mi.ssion Today," p. 373; Jacob Kavunkal, "Opening to the 
Whole Christ: The Emerging World Church and Other Religiorcs," in Mission of an 
Emerging World Church, ed. Jacob Kavunkal. Indore: Satpraka.shan Sanchar Kendra, 

1986, p. 72. 

^Amaladoss, Making All Things New, p. 184. 

^'Ibid. 

^*Ibid. 
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xiv. What has been said about faith commitment and reli- 
gions must be said also about the 'founders' of different reli- 
gions. That Christians find meaning and value for their lives 
through Jesus and his Gospel and that they encounter God througli 
Jesus does not mean that God has not reached out to others 
through other saintly persons. Though some have done it, this is 
not, necessarily, to deny the decisiveness or the centrality of the 
Christ-event for the salvation of the world or to question the 
universality of the Cosmic Christ, but to affirm that God reaches 
out in God's t»wn way to all peoples always and everywhere.’'^ 
"Our faith-experience of Jesus' uniqueness educates our hearts 
to a spiritual sensitivity capable of recogniv^ing and respecting 
similar religious experiences of our Hindu, Muslim, Buddliist, 
Sikli, Jain, Shintoist, Taoist brothers and sisters. In fact, it is 
possible that "certain aspects of the divine mystery may actually 
be given more emphasis in other sacred scriptures than in the 
Now Testament."’' 

XV. Seen in the perspectives we have enunciated so far one 
religion cannot be considered as a preparation for the other or as 
an acces.sory to the other. So too it is not expedient to rank 
religions as higher and lower, as perfect and imperfect at the 
basic level of divine call and human response.’’* In this regard 
Samuel Rayan asks: "Is one saving touch of Cod superior to 
another saving touch of God? One forgiveness better than anoth- 
er?""** 

xvi. From all that has been said so far it is clear that religions 
need one another. If God reveals God's self through different 
religions, then there is much that one can learn about God from 
the other religions. Since the human beings who receive God's 
revelation and give expression to it are limited and sinful, there 
is every possibility that their experience and expression stand in 
need of correction and perfecting in relation (not in comparison) 


’'V’iNi f rn, "TIumIubv »>( Religions from the* I’erspertivc of Inter-Religioics Dia- 
logue," pp. 245-7; RA^AN, "Religions. Salvation, Mission," pp. 130-1; DLiRAisiNt.n, 
"Issues in Mts.sion and Di.iKigue; Some Refleetions," pp 406-7. 

‘"RAtAN, "Religion.s, Salvation, MissKin," p. I3t). 

^Jartjues Di;iins, /esus Christ at the F.ncounirr of World Religions. New York; 
Orbis Books, p, 177. 

^'iNEh rn, "Ttieologv ol Religions from the Perspective of Inter-Religious Dia- 
logue," p. 241; Amalauoss, Making All Things Ncri', pp. 1H4-5; idem., "The Challenges 
of M’ssion Today," p. 373. 

^AYAN. “Religions, Salvation. Mis-sion,” p. 132. 
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) Other experiences and expressions. A privileged context in 
'hich interaction that leads to mutual enrichment and growth 
in take place among religions is the work of all of us together to 
.-eate a human conununity of justice^ equality and peace.^ Hence 
may be said that "all spiritual traditions are on a mission to one 
lother, and there is, or is to be, a glad history of mutual evange- 
zation. A case of IDeep calling to Deep in the voice of God's 
ataracts. The cataracts are many."^‘ 

xvii. In order to make the mutual interaction and enrichment 
ossible and to cooperate effectively in the building of the King- 
om of God the religions "have to be open to one another in the 
reas of theology by giving the reason for the faith, in morals by 
)intly supporting the righteous living of people, in mission co- 
perating in the effective common pursuit of truth, as well cis in 
'orship by bringing together the wealth of symbolism of all 
raditions to celebrate the incomprehensible reality of the future 
f man."^* 

xviii. While many of the above affirmations can be substanti- 
ted with the teachings of the Bible and the Christian tradition,** 
le immediate basis of most of these affirmations about religions 
a lived experience of other religions.** 

Our effort here has been to articulate as clearly as possible 
le principal elements of the emerging theology of religions without 
taking any attempt to evaluate them. Some of these elements 
lay challenge our earlier conceptions and perceptions of other 
;ligions. Our task as committed Christians is to keep searching, 
ialoguing, and being open to the Spirit so that the Spirit of truth 
lay guide us into "all the truth" (Jn 16:13). 


•’"Painadath, "IDynamics of a Culture of Dialogue," p. 285; Vineeth, "Theology 
Religions from the Perspective of Inter-Religious Dialogue," p. 248; Ravan, 
’eligions. Salvation, Mission," pp. 129-30. 

^'Rayan, "Religions, Salvation, Mission," p. 130. 

“John B. CnETiiiMATTAM, "Editorial," leevadhan 72 (September 92), pp. 329-30. 

“Cyprian Illickamuky, "Evangelization in a World of Religious Pluriformity," 
I Responding lo Communalism: The Task cf Heligions and Theoiogy, ed. S. Abokjasamy. 
tutnd; Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1991, pp. 287-93; Rayan, "Religiot», Salvation, 
ission," pp. 134-38. 

“Amaladoss, Making All Thingt New, p. 180, 183; Kavonkal, "Opening to the 
fhole Christ: The Emeigifig World Church and Other Religlona," p. 72; Durabingh, 
ssues in Mission and Dialogue: Some Reflections," pp. 403-4. 
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Entering the Interspiiitual Age 

The Possibility of a Global Spirituality 

Wayne TEASDALE* 

Member of the Benedictine Order and author of a book on Bede Griffiths (Towards 
Christian Vedanta- Bangalorfe: ATC 1987), Brother Teasdale is deeply involved in 
the movement of inter-religious dialogue and reflects in this paper on the World 
Tarliament of Religions 1993 as a sign of a new axial age. This era is characterised 
by the encounter of religions, by a global spirituality and an ecological concern. 
The dialogal spirituality of our age demands openness, presence, listening, being, 
seeing, spontaneity and |oy. The original (and more complete form) of this paper 
was presented at the UNESCO meeting of Barcelona 1994 on the Role of Reli- 
gions in the Pr<>motion of a Culture of Peace. Brother Teasdale is based at Cardi- 
nal Stritrh Retreat Hoiwe, P.O. Box 455. 1000 E. Maple, Mundelein, IL 60060-0455, 
USA. 

he rcali7.dtion is slowly dawning that we are coming to the 

end of the civilization that we have known for so many centu- 
ries. The First Axial Age (1000 B.CE. to Jesus and Muhammad) 
saw the formation of the spiritual basis of culture with its brilliant 
founders who were sages: the mystics of India's forests who in- 
spired the Vedas and Upanishads, Zoroaster in Persia, Confucius 
in China, the prophets Elijah, Isaiah and Jeremiah in Israel, Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle in Greece, down to Jesus, and Muhammad. 
Now new demands are arising. The First Axial Age was too 
exclusive as far as religions were concerned. These traditions 
grew up in relative i.solation from one another. Now in this age of 
instant communication, mass media and easy travel to various 
parts of the globe, this isolation is no longer possible. A civiliza- 
tion dominated by one or two cultures is ako no longer possible 
or desirable. We are at the threshold of .a Second Axial Age, a 
period that will be characterized by a deep sense of community 
among the religions, and so by an interspiritual wisdom and a 
profound commitment to environmental justice. The Second Axi- 
al Age wiU thus ako be the Interspiritual Age, and the Ecological 


*This paper is dedicated to the Muthayah family of Perumpannlyur, Tamil 
Nadu, South India, in whose home I wrote it. 
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Age, as Thomas Berry calls it.‘ These terms are actually inter- 
changeable, for the Second Axial Age suggests two fundamental 
shifts in consciousness that imply one ctnother: the emergence of 
interspiritual Wisdom from the discovery of community among 
members of the various religions; and the serious focus on the 
ultimate value of and concern for the earth. Interspiritual wisdom 
includes a healthy eco-spirituality that is a new form of nature- 
mysticism. Whatever term we may use to describe this new for- 
mative historical time, it seems undeniable that a new age is upon 
us.^ 

I would like to explore these insights further and suggest that 
they require a multifaith understanding of spirituality that is 
universal and yet preserves the rich diversity. This global or 
multifaith spirituality is the basis of speaking about interspiritual 
wisdom. The elements of such an understanding will be devel- 
oped, and the capacities they awaken will be reflected on here. Ail 
of the above is essentially addre.ssing the deeper foundation of the 
culture of peace, and what religions, indeed what religion as such, 
can contribute. It is necessary to take a long look at the nature, 
role and extent of spirituality as it functions in a global context, 
contributing to substantial changes, for instance, the abandon- 
ment of tlie institution of war,' and eventually all forms of vio- 
lence. 


I. Three Revolutionary Trends 

When we consider how the world is evolving into a planetary 

'Thomds Berry, TUe Dream of the Earth. San Franci.sco: Sierra Club Books, 
1988, ch. 5, pp. 36-49. 

Un one of the last things published during his life, Dom Bede Griffiths made 
this point. See his, "The New Con.soousni*s.s", in A SourceBook for the Earth's 
Community of Religions, ed. Joel Beveksi ois. Grand Rapids: The SourceBook Project 
and The Council for a Parliament of the World's Religioas, 1993, pp. 282-283. 
Ewert Cousins in hi.s book, Christ of the 21st Century (Rockporl, MA: Element 
Books, 1992), employs the term “Second Axial Period" quite independently of 
me, but givw a .somewhat different justification (sec pp. 7-10, 1,32-162). We can 
also discern the newly appreciated role of religion to this fa.st approaching trans- 
formation into planetary civilization in a book like Religion: Missing Dimension of 
Statecraft, ed. by Douglas Johnson and Cynthia Sampson. Now York: Oxford Univ. 
Press 1994. 

'We have to frankly admit that religion has often been a source of conflict 
between and among cultures, nations and the religioas them.selves. Thousand of 
wars have resulted from the exclusive emphasis of most traditions. This is a 
practical reason for insisting on pluralism in our time as the human family 
reaches maturity and harmony within itself, with other species and with the earth 
itself. 
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civilization - and a culture of peace becomes a necessity for this 
venture to succeed - three developments involving aU religions 
emerge as important: (1) the discovery and expansion of deep 
bonds of community among the religions - among members of 
the different faiths - replacing the old model of isolation, suspi- 
cion and competition; (2) as this sense of community deepens and 
matures, the phenomenon of interspiritual wisdom begins to un- 
fold as larger numbers of people feel comfortable in two or more 
traditions, happy to explore and learn from the contemplative or 
mystical teachings and practices of other traditions; and (3) the 
clear, sober recognition that the environmental crisis is a concern 
we all share, regardless of the faith to which we belong, or even if 
we have no religious tradition/ 

The growing awareness of community among the religions - 
ushering in a new paradigm of relationship between and among 
them - has been steadily unfolding since the first great World 
Parliament of the Religions of 1893/ This historic event intro- 
duced the Asian religions to the West, and greatly expanded 
interest in the study of comparative religion. This gathering was 
also concerned with promoting peace around the world through 
religions by encouraging them to understand that they had to 
accept one aniither.*’ This recognition and willingness to listen to 
one another gave birth to the interfaith movement with its focus 
on dialogue: academic or theoretical - the dialogue of the head; the 
level of shared prayer, meditation - the dialogue of the heart; and 
these two forms of reaching out making possible genuine collabo- 
ration among faiths - the dialogue of the hands. 

Over the past century since the first Parliament many organi- 
zations have carried on the vision of interfaith harmony and its 
promise of community: the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the In- 
ternational Association for Religious Freedom, the Temple of LJn- 

*Wi' are all re^pcl^slble for this problem and must contribute to its resolu- 
tion, and we are also resportsible for all the other critical issues we commonly 
tace: war and peace, human rights abuses, injustice, poverty, disease and igno- 
rance, eti-. 

Parliament was one of .several congresses held in Chicago as part of the 
World Columbian Exposition of September 1893. The Parliament represented the 
beginning iif interreligious dialogue in the modem world, and was the first 
meeting of its kind in historical times. 

Tlw World's Purliamriit of Religions, ed. John H. Burrows, 2 vols. Chicago: 
Parliament Publishing Co„ 1893, and The Daum of the Age of Pluralism: Voices from 
tlu World's Parliament or Religions, ed. Richard Hughes Seager, La Salle, IL: Open 
Court, 1993. 
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lerstanding, the World Ccmference on Religion and Peace, the 
.Vorld Congress of Faiths, the North American Interfaith Net- 
work, and the Council for a Parliament of the World's Religicms, 
.o mention th^ most visible ones. As the religions embrace the 
lew relationship, cc»ne out of their isolation, shed their exclusive- 
less, meet one another in their common vulnerabilities, and ad- 
nit their mistakes - including those made towards one another - 
hey are able to know and experience that genuine community 
lut of which we all come and in which we are all sustained. The 
whole interfaith movement in its origins, its unfolding, and as it 
low expcmds and affects the course of history, introduces us into 
new period: the Second Axial Age time, the Ecological and 
nterspiritual Age. 

The second Parliament of the World's Religions’' (Aug. 28- 
5epl. 5, 1993) was an axial event of great historical significance in 
^eing an occasion for us to envision the possibility of the future 
ige fast assuming form now. It brought together 9,000 people 
‘epresenting some 125 traditions - the most diverse group in 
listorical memory - in a profound atmosphere of mutual open- 
less, deep listening and growing understanding. A new para- 
digm or model of relationship was clearly discerned during and 
■ ftcr this fascinating planetary meeting. 

The Parliament called together a 250 member Assembly of 
Religious and Spiritual Leaders, and they debated the Parlia- 
■nent's statement Towards a Global Ethic* which occasioned much 
controversy because of its content, language, methodology and 
irocess. It was regarded as too western. First World, even too 
Christian, and it essentially disenfranchised the Assembly since it 
;ave it no role in the formation and refinement to the document.’ 

The existence of this declaration, however, and numerous 
3ther ones, i.e., the Universal Declaration on Nonviolence, Declara- 
'ion of Human Responsibilities for Peace and Sustainable Develop- 

'Sce the “Executive Summary" on the 1993 Parliament by the Council for a 
Parliament of the World's Religions in the SourceBodi, pp. 111-116. 

"For background on the Global Ethic, see SowrcrBoot, pp. 124-130. 

'The Assembly was only permitted to modify its title, Towanta a Global Ethic: 
'An Initial Declaration). This change indicated the unfinished quality of the state- 
nent, that it is only the beginning. For the document itself, its commentary, and 
he signatories, see SourceBook, pp. 131-137. Hans KOnu, who wrote the commen- 
;ary on the Global Ethic, has also written a book on it, A Global Ethic: The Declara- 
’fon of the Parliament of the World’s Religions, with Karl-Josef Kuschbl, New York: 
Zontinuum, 1S>93. This has also been translated into ail the major European 
anguages. 
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ntent,'° and the more recent Riva del Garda document of the 
World Conference of Religion and Peace,” are only possible be- 
cause of the reality of the community emerging around the world 
among religions and persons with no religion but who have a 
keen interest in and commitment to the earth, resolving the criti- 
cal issues and spreading harmony in the human family. This 
vision of community on the horizon of history is a major, indeed 
an axial change that propels us into the new age. This particular 
change presents an opportunity for a real culture of peace to be 
gradually developed out of the ashes of the countless conflicts of 
the past. 

The second revolutionary trend is in many ways the fruit of 
community among the religions, and is important as it helps to 
create the age of unity-in-diversity of global spirituality and cul- 
ture; the Inlersptritual Age. This trend can be called interifpiritual 
wisdom. By "interspiritual" is meant not the mixing of the various 
traditions, but the possibility and actuality that we learn and are 
nourished from more than inir own mystical tradition. The note of 
interspiritual wisdom suggests that there is an underpinning uni- 
versal tradition. It is part of the philosophia perennis, the primordial 
tradition, the universal metaphysical tradition from which all 
others are derived. Interspiritual wisdom is the practical part of 
the perennial philosophy, the' inner experiential core of it. It is the 
universal heritage in each one of us, and it becomes accessible to 
everyone as it is based on our individual generosity to explore 
and our capacity to grow and be refined through the spiritual 
insights and practices of various forms of spirituality. Hence the 
term "intcr.spiritual wi.sdom." That this trend is substantial can 
be seen in the large amount of cross-culture spirituality that exists 
in the.se last decades of the 20th century. Christians, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jains, jews, Muslims, Sikhs, Taoists, Confucians and 
members of indigenous faiths are all learning from one another. It 
is ctimmon, for example, for a ChrLstian to practice Zen while 
remaining a Christian - and a better Christian at that - or a 
Hindu, Buddhist or a Jain to follow a Christian form of contem- 
plation and socially engaged action. The reality of interspiritual 
wisdom and its actualization in one's life, is eloquently expressed 

'"See SourccBook, pp. 171, 242-249, and Marcus BRAYBR(x'>i(.ii's Stepping Slones 
tn a Global Ethic. London: SCM Press, 1992. 

"This document emphasizes healing, and was the final act of the Conference 
held in Riva del Garda, Italy from nuvember 2-9, 1994. 
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in the profound, informed conviction of Raimon Panikkar who 
has often remarked that he is "a Christian-Hindu-Buddhist!" He 
or anyone can be these all at once without compromise of these 
traditions, with, real consistency and inner harmony among them 
within oneself. They are not mutually exclusive of one another. It 
can also be said that all the religions - if they are true - are or can 
be somehow internally related in a way that enhances each tradi- 
tion in its deepest core truth/experience. Basically in this view, 
religions complete one another. 

The third revolutionary trend has also been gaining ground 
all around the world in different degrees of acceptance by gov- 
ernments, nations, religious traditions, organizations, groups, other 
institutions cind individual persons. That is the awareness of the 
ecological crisis our planet is in, and how each of us, individually 
and collectively, and as a species, bear a serious responsibility for 
this festering crisis, and for implementing those changes in our 
cultures and lives that will allow new, more responsible or eco- 
logically harmonious patterns of existence to be established ev- 
erywhere. This trend is no less revolutionary than the preceding 
two, and perhaps even more urgent because of the comprehen- 
sive threat we and other species face if we do not change in a 
radical way the way we live and use resources. This trend calls for 
and will result in a new age when culture passes from being 
exclusively anthropocentric or human to being cosmo-geocentric 
with a clear perception of our species in harmonious relationship 
with all others and with the earth itself. This a major shift in 
consciousnes.s, as profound as the development of the great reli- 
gions in the First Axial Age. 

At the 1993 Parliament of the World's Religions in Chicago 
this became a solemn commitment of all religions and an urgent 
collective realization and so it obtained a prominent place in the 
document Tmvards a Global Ethic. The final sentence commits the 
signatories to "nature-friendly ways of life."'* The ecological is- 
sue, affecting our very survival, is the most important priority of 
humankind, the primary moral issue of our time, and thus, on a 
purely practical level of collaboration among the religions, it is 
really the matrix of interfaith encounter, the abiding preoccupa- 
tion of all responsible beings. 

Religions contain certain inner resources of a psychological, 
moral and contemplative nature that can bring about an inward 


'HMmI Ethic, rev. SaurerBook, p. 131. 




transformation of human motives and give us a needed sensitivi- 
ty to the earth and other species in the way we live and use 
technology. It would be naive to assume that such changes in 
motivation can be achieved widiout the resources of religions: 
surely the political, economic, social, educational and scientific 
forces have failed to move the masses in this regard. 

These three trends are explicit realizations, paths on the hori- 
zon of the religious and spiritual history of the human family. 
This was clear at the historic Parliament, but equally so at numer- 
ous other interreligious encounters. Now the Global Ethic strives 
to be a consensus on the general norms of behaviour agreed upon 
by all religions, but it is unable to guarantee implementation in 
our lives. Ethics and morality alone are insufficient to generate 
change. Wo need an inner source to create a new motivation. The 
last paragraph of Towards a Global Ethic implies this: "Earth can- 
not be changed for the better unless the consciousness of individ- 
uals is changed first. We pledge to increase our awareness by 
disciplining our minds, by meditation, by prayer, or by positive 
thinking.*^ 

These statements reflect the role of spirituality, a role that is 
deeper than ethics and the moral life of individuals and societies. 
Fundamentally, given today's context and our deliberations on 
the culture of peace, we require a multifaith understanding of 
spirituality that includes the insights outlined above. This multifaith 
spirituality is thus universal or global, and includes a fresh under- 
standing of its nature and role as a resource for the transforma- 
tion of persons and societies. 

II. Global Spirituality 

The terms "global," "universal" or "multifaith" spirituality, 
do not signify or imply a notion of a super-spirituality, an 
overarching new form that is a creation of syncretism, a forced, 
unreflective synthesis of all the types of spirituality present in 
various religions and part of a larger, perennial tradition. Al- 
though this perennial tradition certainly exists in a metaphysical 
sense, there is no all-embracing spirituality that represents it and 
actualizes it in human life. 

Universal spirituality is concerned with those common in- 
sights, intuitions, experiences, values and practices that are essen- 
tial in every solid form of spiritual life. A mature spirituality 


"Ibid. 
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greatly improves us as human beings, particularly on the psycho- 
logical, moral and mystical levels. It is a fundamental component 
of a culture of peace. It is a profound inner resource for creating 
and sustaining/ tile iimer conditions to support a nonviolent cul- 
ture. Religion cannot be content simply to contribute a moral 
dimension to culture. It has much more to offer from its hidden 
treasures of the Spirit. These gifts of religious consciousness in its 
most advanced form can and will strengthen the foundation, wid- 
en the scope, and extend the horizon of the culture of peace. 
Spirituality can offer deep roots to this new culture so as to ensure 
its endurance. 

We must make a further distinction between theoretical and 
practical spirituality. I am not referring to the former. The concep- 
tual dimension of a global spirituality is a complex matter fraught 
with numerous difficulties. It should include and build on the 
perermial philosophy, the primordial universal tradition, and add 
insights from more than a century of comparative studies, inter- 
faith encounters and common approaches to a multifaith spiritual 
life. 

The concern here is with the practical dimension of spirituali- 
ty: spirituality as a universal property of religious consciousness 
that expresses itself in many ways, through prayer, liturgy, chant- 
ing and other forms of music, meditation, yoga, diet, ascetical 
discipline, self-control, contemplation, art, and service, all of which 
engage one's inner being, how one is, and indeed, what one is 
because of the exercise of this how. 

Spirituality, in its most basic sense, originates from an inner 
movement of the heart, with the assistance of the mind, and 
affects the total consciousness of the individual. Heart or will, 
mind or intelligence or intellect, and consciousness or awareness 
or understanding, work together in the deep stirring of desire for 
relationship with the Ultimate Reality or the Divine, regardless of 
how it is known or conceived. Many passages from various texts 
across the traditions could be adduced to characterize this im- 
pulse of the soul, but St Augustine gave it precise and eloquent 
expression in his prayer at the begirming of his Confessions, the 
great autobiography that articulates the inner nature of us all: 
"Our hearts, O Lord, are restless until thy rest in you, because, O 
God, they were made for you."” 

One must recognize an individual and a social dimension in 


'St Augustine, Confessions, I.l. 
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all authentic spirituality. The social dimension shows itself in a 
concern for others, especially for the larger community of the 
earth itself. An acosmic or totally other-worldly spirituality lacks 
this social aspect, which is in our time a very urgent necessity, 
particularly as we consider the demands of justice, the needs of 
the poor, the issue of human rights, the preservation of endan- 
gered cultures, the care and protection of the earth and other 
species. These are just a few areas that every vitally aware indi- 
vidual will include in his or her vision of compassion and love. 

III. The Elements of Global Spirituality 

livery mature form of spirituality has seven elements in com- 
mon with every other type, although in varying degrees of em- 
phasis. These elements are: (1) a capacity to live morally, (2) non- 
violence, (.1) solidarity with all life and the earth itself, (4) a 
spiritual practice and a mature self-knowledge, (5) simplicity of 
life, (6) selfless service, and (7) prophetic action. The first three are 
foundational dispositii>ns, compelling attitudes, and enduring com- 
mitments; number lour is the means of spiritual Jiving, while the 
last three are its fruit.s. 

The capacity to live morally is an indispensable first and 
enduring condition. Kach religion and spirituality emphasizes 
this insight. We see it in the Ten Commandments, in Jesus's two 
great commandments or conditiims for salvation, "to love God" 
and one's "neighbour."''' It is pre.sent in the yogic tradition of 
Hindtiisn m the notion of i/anui (restraint) and riiyama (disci- 
pline),''’ and the eight-fold path of the Buddha. The Global Ethic 
builds on this foundation of the moral part of human beings, and 
appeals to it. The spiritual life is not possible without a moral 
character but morality is only the beginning. 

Si'condlv, genuine spirituality - one that accounts for the new 
context we now find our.selves in - requires a commitment to deep 
tum-X'iolew't’. This sort of ntm-violence is similar to the ahimsa of 
the Indian tradition as found in its Jain, Buddhist and Hindu 
texts. This kind of non-harming extends to all sentient beings emd 
to the planet itself. It is not .simply focused on the human species. 
Deep non-violence is necessary to the successful growth and de- 

'i or ihf Tfii Comm.iiuinu’nts sw Ex 2(1:.V17, and for the two great laws of 
C’hri'.l. SCI' Ml 22. .th- 10, .ind lor hi> ultimate commandment turn to Jn 1,'t;34-35. 

' 'l iic.'.i and muiini.i esseniiaJlv deal with the helf-control that elhu' imposes 

on us 
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velopment of spirituality and the culture of peace because it ad- 
justs our outer actions and inner attitudes to the demands of 
compassion and love. As one grows in holiness, one also becomes 
more sensitive to the rights of others, including other species. 

Thirdly, this cAmmitment to non-violence is based on a sense 
of spiritual and even moral solidarity and connectedness wittt all 
others in the human species, and also with all other species and 
the whole world as well. The reali;^ation of interdependence gives 
rise to the insight of solidarity, a basic element of spiritual life and 
the culture of peace. 

The fourth element of every spirituality, and so of a multifaith 
approach to spirituality, concerns the spiritual practice. No spiri- 
tuality is vitally authentic and effective without some sort of 
spiritual discipline that is the means of inner growth in attitudes, 
dispositions, habits and commitments to a life of meaning, depth 
and human maturity, as glimpsed in the best of religious con- 
sciousness. This point goes to the heart of the matter since spiritu- 
al practice is the area of human effort in the work of our transfor- 
mation. It is the transformative power or the inner reality taking 
form in a disciplined habit of relating to the Divine or Ultimate 
Reality. Without a spiritual practice, spirituality is hollow; it has 
no substance and is reduced to the formalism of external religios- 
ity. 

Spiritual practice(s), notably contemplative forms of prayer, 
meditation, sacred reading, a restful, awake presence at liturgy 
and ritual, an active participation in them, music, chanting, yoga, 
even walking, are all transformative, for they change us within, 
and influence our actions in the world, in our daily lives. Trans- 
formation happens slowly as we gain self-knowledge and imcov- 
er hidden motives that lie deep within us, perhaps even in the 
unconcious part of ourselves. This self-knowledge is salutary and 
profoundly useful to us in our process of inner growth. It is also 
perceived as a gift of divine grace, and contains the wisdom to 
guide us in our contemplative development. In some traditions, 
for instance certain Hindu and Buddhist sects, this grace can be 
mediated through a guru or spiritual master, but it represents a 
significant factor in our growth to wholeness in most - if not all - 
traditions. 

Self-knowledge, when it reaches maturity, becomes the basis 
for very deep changes within us. This quality of inner change is 
what I mean by the term "transformation." It is a radical alter- 




ation of our inner "form," our character and all our old habits of 
thought and action. This transformation is what gives evidence of 
authenticity and maturity in the spiritual journey itself. As it 
functions within a person's life, spirituality is neither authentic 
nor mature unless it contains a self-knowledge that leads to actual 
changes within. Spirituality is meant to make us better - consider- 
ably better - by unblocking our potential for divinity, to be like 
God in some participatory way; the Christian theologians of the 
Greek Orthodox Church called it, in the early centuries, a tkeosis 
or deification: becoming like God! Another way of saying this is 
that self-knowledge awakeirs the Buddha-nature in us. If spiritu- 
ality does not actualize our potential for this higher form of Ufe, 
which is what we are made for, then what ultimate vjdue can it 
have? 

The transformation that spirituality summons us to has four 
basic levels, and I say "basic" because it involves also other facul- 
ties like imagination, memory, intellect and reason, the emotions 
and the senses; but for our purposes here, they can be identified 
primarily as consciousness, will, character and actiim or behaviour. 

Consciousness affects our understanding of reality and life. 
Our awareness grows, expands; and the more it expands, the 
greater becomes our capacity to understand, to change, to realize 
what we are potentially; images and likenesses of the divine Real- 
ity. As our understanding increases, ignorance is dissipated, and 
we can then modify or alter our motives - we can outgrow the 
selfish ones. Our will knows an inner change, a purification, and 
this change brings about a radical transformation in our character 
and action or behaviour. 

The wilt becomes stable in desiring the Good, in transcending 
self-concern. We can respond to others in love and compassion. 
The will seeks less the goods that are mutable, and desires those 
that do not change, e.g., wisdom, spiritual knowledge, the virtues, 
mystical awareness and unitive vision/life. This change gradual- 
ly enables our character to be informed by these values and 
spiritual treasures - we are formed in them - and to be trans- 
formed from self-preoccupation to love, from hypocrisy to sincer- 
ity, from sin to holiness, from human limitations to the power of 
grace. The character takes on the form and substance of virtue, 
slowly becoming deified. Finally, a living, mature, effective spiri- 
tual life transforms our action or behaviour making it to conform 
to grace and the requirements of love. All these levels of transfer- 
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matian happen in tandem as we grow into our ultimate nature 
and identity. 

Spiritual practice, which of course includes and demands self- 
knowledge, trans'forms our being in three aspects of spirituality, 
that is, in simplicity of life, selfless service and prophetic action. 
These are some of the fruits of transformation in the domain of 
action, and no genuine spirituality today would be without them.'^ 
They represent inner resources needed for changing the direction 
of the human family so that it ccm accept its universal responsibility, 
as the Dalai Lama puts it, for the earth.** 

Simplicity of life could effect a decisive change in otu* rela- 
tionship to the environment and the issues of social justice, pover- 
ty, etc. All spirituality has espoused this value. Simplicity of life 
has a very contemporary relevance. It can have a major impact, 
altering our relation to ^e earth, the other species, and the poor. 
This point of global spirituality has an urgent necessity to it be- 
cause - let us face the fact - we have to simplify our lives if the 
ecological age has really to take root. One needs much generosity 
for embracing a simpler lifestyle that does not require using up so 
many precious resources, a use that degrades the envirorunent, 
oppresses other species, and deprives the poor: "Live simply so 
others may simply live." This wonderful saying wisely sums up 
the whole point, and demonstrates the practical efficacy of true 
spirituality. "To live simply so others may simply live" refers also 
to the planet itself, the chief "other" for all of us. But it also 
applies to our relationship with other species as well as the poor. 
It is not enough to talk about the need to change. We must change! 
We have to embrace a simpler way of life, or we have no right to 
speak! A spirituality that ignores simplicity is bogus! 

True spirituality is always open to service; it never evades 
.service, especially as need arises. But the spiritual life summons 
us to a selfless kind of service, a form of action that, as the 
Bhagavad Gita so powerfully emphasizes, does not seek results, 
that is, is not attached to the possible fruits of any action, and so, 
is not performed with any result or purpose in mind other than to 

'^We must keep in mind that this whole disciission is centied on a socially- 
engaged global spirituality. There is a long tradition of an aatsmic, ascetical 
spirituality in India, Tibet, Thailand, Burma, etc., as was also the case of 
Desert Fathers and Mothers in early Christianity. This type of spiritual life has its 
own validity and purpose, and it does enrich the greater traditi^ but the need of 
the planet to our time is for a general spirituality that is also capable of action. 

'*Tenzin Gyatso, the Fourteenth Dalai Lama, The GJaba! Community md the 
Need for Universal Responsibility. Boston: Wisdom Publications, 1990. 
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respond to the perceived need. 

Selfless service does not come easy to us. It is something we 
must learn through education, other kinds of formation, and much 
practical experience. Let me elucidate this difficulty by way of 
two recent examples. At the Parliament of the World's Religions 
there was a very telling incident involving three Christian monks 
and a homeless person who was prostrate on the pavement of the 
sidewalk. The monks ' each wearing his religious habit - were 
walking together from the Parliament towards their car. As they 
passed by, the homeless cried out to them but they ignored him 
and kept walking. He continued to call after them, and the young- 
er ot the three wanted to respond. He turned; looked at the man, 
but did not quite know what to do or say; he did not know how to 
respond, and looked to his seniors for a cue. The two continued to 
Ignore the man as they walked engrossed in their conversation. 
And the monks were discussing the need to reach out the home- 
less poor! Reality gladly obliged them with an opportunity, a 
challenge. Now, each of monks was a good person; but none of 
them had received any formation in service. Thi.s situation is a 
painful reminder of deficiency in their monastic training. 

The .st'cond example is from Dharamsala in India, and a Bud- 
dhist context. His Holiness the Dalai l.,ama has said on a number 
of occn.sions that Buddhists can learn from Chri.stians the active 
compassionate service of others in need. He him.self has this atti- 
tude; it is clearly discemable from his presence to others, and it 
shines out in his inspiring example. In Dharamsala, the "Idttle 
Tibet" of North India, there are some two thou.sand monastics, the 
majority of which arc monks, and yet the are about twenty lepers 
who roam the streets of upper Dharamsala, at McLeod Gan], 
finding strategic locations on the road to beg from foreigners, and 
perhaps get a little attention from them as well. This phenomenon 
should not exist where there are so many monastics who can 
reach out to them and affirm them as persons. This is what they 
actually are stacking, more than money. The Dalai Lama is keenly 
aware of thi.s, and there may be a centre established for the lepers 
where Tibetans, Indians and westerners could together care for 
them. 

A further point has to be made that this phenomenon exists in 
every part of the world, and failure of response is a problem in 
every religion. The homeless poor are everywhere, and I remem- 
ber seeing elderly bag ladies at the very doorstep of the Vatican 
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who were also ignored by most passersby! Whether they are 
homeless people, persons with AIDS or lepers, the appropriate 
response is always compassionate attention and loving action 
towards them. The ability to respond and follow through, tests 
the mettle of all spirituality. 

The seventh aspect of global spirituality is prophetic action: 
the ability to speak out when injustice, oppression, the abuse of 
human rights, or the rights of other species or of the earth itself, 
occur. This is a very critical function of all spirituality, exercised 
particularly through the collective voice of religious and spiritual 
leaders. It is something desperately needed in our time - at the 
very dawn of the Interspiritual Age - when often religious and 
spiritual leaders arc curiously silent before these challenges. For 
example, although much has been said about Bosnia and Rwanda 
where the cost of speaking out prophetically is rather low, virtual- 
ly nothing has been uttered by any religious or spiritual leader 
about the systematic violation of the human rights of Tibetans by 
the Chinese colonial government in Tibet! 1 find this silence quite 
frightening; it illustrates a lack of courage and moral strength that 
hides behind considerations of prudence and discretion, but it 
reveals weakness in the face of worldly powers. Genuine spiritu- 
ality, including multifaith spirituality, is wiling to engage in mor- 
al and political action when justice is at stake. If it caimot, it 
weakens the potentially effective and prophetically incisive con- 
tribution of religion to the establishment of a culture of peace. 
Business-as-usual will not do: such attitude reveals a vacuity of 
moral and spiritual authority that is bankrupt in the face of grave 
moral evil, such as exists, for instance, in Tibet. The point of 
prophetic action is that an effective and mature spirituality al- 
ways produces the fortitude needed to raise a prophetic voice in 
relation to the actions of governments, nations, cultures, religions, 
or persons. 

The Interspiritual Age will focus this prophetic function as a 
collective responsibility of religions. It should be remembered, 
however, that the wisdom, clarity and courage of this function arc 
themselves the fruits of the spiritual life and its sustained disci- 
pline. 

"A refreshing development is the Peace Council of Daniel Gomez-Ibanez, 
former executive director of the Council for a Parliament of the World's Religions, 
and inspired by the great event of the Parliament itself. This Council, composed 
of some twenty-five religious and spiritual leaders, will be engaged in this role of 
prophetic action and guidance. 
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VI. The Capacities of a Universal Spirituality 

Mystical life, contemplative interiority, mature spirituality, 
awaken and develop a number of gifts, lliese can be called die 
capacities of contemplation or spirituality. The reason why they 
are capacities is simply that they facilitate our sensitive, loving, 
compassionate relationship to the other, whatever this other is: 
human beings, different species, the natural world, the earth as a 
whole, or the Divine. The capacities are very beneficial in the area 
of interreligious dialogue and cooperation, and so are quite useful 
in the task of building the culture of peace,. They are really indis* 
pensablc skills for the works of dialogue, collaboration, peace- 
making and prophetic action. These capacities are: openness, pres- 
ence, listening, being, seeing, spontaneity, and joy. 

Briefly, openness is a receptivity to everyone and everything. It 
is fundamentally an other-centredness, a disposition of availabili- 
ty to others. Spirituality opens us up more and more. Someone 
once observed to me in this respect: "We are really only ready for 
Heaven when we are completely open." This openness is what 
characterizes the Divine itself, and the Trinity is itself the very 
mystery and archetype of total openness. So, we too must be 
open: to God or the Ultimate Reality, to others, to nature, to the 
cosmos, and to ourselves. 

Similarly, the inner life gives us the ability to be present to 
others in all senses. By being present we meet them in the eternal 
Nouf where everything is already and always happening. Through 
the gift of presence we fashion ourselves as a home for the Divine, 
for creation, for all others. The present moment is thus sacramental 
because it is filled with the reality of the Ultimate, with God, as 
Pierre de Caussade reminds us in his little masterpiece, Abandon- 
numt to Divine Providence.^ To express it another way, presence is 
the path of mindfulness that Buddhism, specially Zen, Hinduism 
and all the spiritual traditions recommend in some from or anoth- 
er. 

Deep spirituality also grants us the capacity to listen, but the 
quality of this listening is much more subtle and comprehensive 
than ordinary listening; it is a complete irmer attention, a listening 
zifith the heart. Here again we are listening to the Divine or the 
Absolute, to nature, the earth, to pereons, members of other spe- 

""lean-Pierre de Caussade, Abandonment to Divine Providence. Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1975, ch. 2, 
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cies, and to ourselves, and God or the Ultimate Reality is accessi- 
ble in these ways, speaking in all things in each moment through 
a continuous process of natural revelation. 

People who' are mystically awake, or spiritually enlightened 
also have the ability to just be, and they are very conscious of the 
importance of this capacity for simply being. We are very much 
part of a technological society that stresses doing, and so many of 
us are always rushing around doing so many things, all of them 
good, no doubt. Contemplative spirituality is a call to being: to just 
be who we are in the deepest sense of our nature, something we 
have in common with everyone else. This is our contemplative 
being. We all have this by virtue of our humaiuty, and everything 
else we do only adds on to what we already are. 

This ability to just be is actually the method of contemplation 
or spirituality itself, and it can be illustrated by a flower. The rose, 
the lily, indeed any flower, does not do anything. It has nothing to 
do; it just is. The flower does not race around the planet; talk on 
the telephone; go to a movie; it does not have to read books, or 
answer letters, gave speeches or attend school. It just is. Of course, 
we humans have to do many of these things, and others besides, 
but we can also learn a lesson from the flower; we can learn how 
to be. Like the flower that grows and opens up before the light and 
warmth of the sun, we must grow by opening up to the light and 
truth of the Divine, allowing it to transform us. 

Closely associated with the ability to be is the capacity to see: 
to see reality as it is; to see ourselves as we are. This seeing arises 
from the depths of contemplative interiority, from spiritual disci- 
pline; it is a seeing with the heart. Contemplative, mystical seeing, 
which also requires and is self-knowledge, is actually the gift of 
perspective, of seeing everything in its proper place, or having a 
sufficiently large enough understanding to rise above the petti- 
ness of life and community loving. Seeing and perspective thus 
allow us to have balance in our awareness of reality and as per- 
sons. 

Spiritual life, as it advances into its fullness, also awakens in 
us the capacity for real spontaneity in our actions and responses to 
others. This spontaneity leads us to appropriate actions in all the 
situations of life. It inspires us to spontaneous acts of compassion, 
kindness, mercy, charity, love, patience and gentleness, and is 
ultimately a well-developed and subtle sensitivity to all beings, 
mcluding the earth and the cosmos. This spontaneity highlights 
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an other-centred focus, often to a heroic degree of selflessness, 
and is a very significant part of spirituality in its social dimension. 

The crown of all these capacities of global spirituality, of all 
spirituality, is joy, unitive joy. Joy is an unmistakable sign of deep- 
er life in a person. In the mystical process, it comes to an abiding 
gift when the individual has reached, in the ultimate state of 
mystical consciousness, union with God or the Ultimate Reality. 
Joy IS the presence of the Divine in us, or the completion of our 
goal in the earthly pilgrimage. Joy is the plenitude of spirituality. 
A sense of humour is a real indication of this spiritual fullness or 
maturity. This joy and aU these other capacities culminate in a 
mystical kind of peace that is very deep and abiding; it is a 
supernatural peace, that peace that is the possession of the Ulti- 
mate, the Divine, that is God, or that rest in the Absolute. 

What can the religions, or religion itself, contribute to the 
culture ot peace? Religion, or the religions together can clear a 
path for the return to the sacred to the realm of culture after it 
banished by the Knlightenment. This does not imply that the good 
points of the Knlightenment should be reversed, nor is it the 
beginning of the dominance of the sacred over culture, but its 
read mission as a positive and greatly needed influence on world 
stKiety. The UNESCO itself recognizes the importance of religion, 
and so we have a unique opportunity for a renaissance of the 
sacred and so for building not only a culture of peace but also a 
universal civilization with a compassionate, loving heart. 
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"Rich Towards God": 

Bhakti in the Gospel of Luke. II 

R. J. RAJA, S.J. 

L\intinuiit); his study uf the Gospel of Luke from the perspective of bhakti, the 
author who studied last month the Infancy Narrative takes up another character- 
istically Lucan account, the Travel Narrative, studying both its L material and die 
O material. 

(ii) The Travel Narrative (9:51-19:28) 

The section traditionally called the Travel Narrative (9:51- 
19:28)“ has a distinct Lukan imprint. Almost all the important 
themes of Lk and hfs own original contribution dominate this 
section. At the end of 9:50 Lk abandons the Markan sequence of 
the story and switches on to other sources, namely Q (matter 
common to Mt and Lk) and L (materials found only in Lk). With 
consummate skill Lk portrays Jesus in his role as a teacher who 
“educates his disciples into the cost and the way of discipleship 
and forms them into his community which is characterized by 
perseverance, ceaseless prayer, a sense of love and sharing," “ all 
characteristic marks of a bhakta. Although the whole Journey 
Narrative promises to be a fertile ground to study the theme of 
bhakti in the Gospel of Lk, to keep within the allowable space of 
an article I shall limit my exposition to a few samples culled out 
from both the L material where he displays his originality and 
makes a solid contribution to the concept of a bhakta disciple with 
all that it implies, and the Q material modified and made different 
from Mt, in order to give it a "bhakti" orientation. 

(a) Bhakti in the so-called 'L' Material 

The place of prayer in bhakti and the importance Lk gives to 


“The ending of the Travel Narrative is placed at different points according 
to different authors: some put it at 19:10, others at 19:44, etc. But thi.s does not 
really touch our problem. All that we hold to is that this long section i.s punctuat- 
ed with editorial remarks by Luke that give the appearance of a Journey of Jesus 
to Jerusalem (Cf. 9:51; 13:22: 17:11; 19:29, etc.). 

“Kealv, 266-267. 



prayer in the infancy narratives has been dealt widi earlier.^ In 
two parables which are peculiar to his Gospel (12:5-8; 18:1-8) Lk 
stresses the need for persistent prayer in the disciple. Although 
only 18:1-6 is introduced as "a parable to the effect that they 
ought always to pray and not lose heart" (18:1), yet the parable of 
the persevering ^end (11:5-8) too underscores diis point. 

His importunate knocking not only got the loaves he needed, but 
also showed how much store he set by getting them. God does not 
have to be waked or cajoled into giving us what we need — many 
gifts He bestows on the ungodly and ungrateful, but His choicest 
blessings are reserved for those who will value them and who show 
this appreciation by asking tmtil they receive.” 

The following section in Lk (11:9-13) once again drives home the 
need for persevering prayer and confirms the point conveyed by 
the parable. 

Thus both the pzirables are intended to encourage the disci- 
ples to pray, eind to pray perseveringly. At the same time they 
also tell us of a God who listens to the cry of the needy. The 
persevering prayer of the bhakta makes God become 'the slave' of 
the devotee.” He not only grants what his devotees ask for (cf. 
"whatever he needs" 11:8) but even gifts unasked for, namely the 
supreme grace of the Holy Spirit.” 

Jesus' merciful dealings with the sick and the afflicted, which 
are signs of God's love and commitment to his devotees, are 
exemplified through a number of miracle stories in all the Gos- 
pels. Of the three sabbath-healing in Lk (6:6-11; 13:10-17; 14:16) 
the latter two, namely, that of the crippled woman (13:10-17) and 

’^Cf. notes 7, 8, 9. 

’"G.B. Cairo, Sainl Luke. Lundon: 1971, p.152; Foymysk, 910-911. For a con- 
trary opinion sec Marshall, 464-4(>5, especially, 465. 

-’^To my devotes, O Brahmin, I act as if I have no control over myself and 
they hold sway over me. I love my bhaktas very dearly. They have taken active 
po.sses.sion of my heart over which therefore I have lost control" - words of Lord 
Kri.shna in FiritnadbhSgajialarti, cited by Datta, 219. 

^‘ll is good to refer here to the parallel passage in Mt 7:11, where God is said 
to give 'good things' to people who ask him. Lk however has modified die phrase 
into the 'Holy Spirit' in the light of the vocabulary of the early Church, and has 
also brought out the overabundant love of God for the devotee who is fiersistent- 
ly pleading. Datta's citation from Chaitanya Charitamnta, Madhyaleela ch. 22, is 
to the point; "If anyone desiring something else will worship Sri Krishna, He will 
give him His own feet though one seeks them mit. He thinks 'This man must be a 
great foot to worship me and yet ask for earthly comforts, preferring poison to 
nectar. But 1 am wiser and why should I give him things of the earth? I will give 
him the nectarine water touched by my feet, and make him forget all earthly 
enjoyments'" (cf.p.150). 
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of flie man with dropsy (14:1-4), are unique to Lk and found only 
in his Gospel. As in ^e case of die healing of the man widi the 
withered hand (6:6-11), it is not the miracle but the controversy 
that has the real central place in these stories. At the same time we 
may not overlook the tenderness and compassion of }esus, high- 
lighted here. Surely the dreadful sight of the crippled woman and 
of the man afflicted with dropsy and hence with distension and 
ugly swelling of the body could not but touch the chord of com- 
passion in Jesus. In both cases his healing power flows through 
his tender touch (13:13; 14:4)^‘ which is an expression of delicate 
love. 

The controversy with the leaders of die synagogue (13:14-17) 
as well as with the lawyers and the Pharisees (14:3-6) only stresses 
the point that God's mission of compassion to humans must be 
pursued, even if it goes against die observance of some religious 
c^ligation, namely, that of the Sabbath.” Jesus proves that "there 
is no prescription against doing good; and a religion which would 
honour God by forbidding virtue is self-condemned."” Lk wants 
to tell the reader through these and similar miracles (cf 17:11-19) 
that Jesus was always close to the sick and the infirm. 

Experience shows us that concern for human beings and espe- 
cially to the sick and the afflicted is an outflow of one's devotion 
to God, as Mother Teresa and many others prove to the hilt in our 
day. Jesus' devotion to doing the Father's will (cf Lk 2:49; Jn 4:32- 
34) is correctly lived out in these miracles through his mission of 
tender devotion or bhakti to the sick and the infirm, the disabled 
and the distraught. 

As Jesus bore witness to the Father's love through the healing 
miracles, he also expressed it through his teachings in the para- 
bles of the good Samaritan (10:29-37) and of the prodigal father 
(cf 15:1-32). Although the parables themselves deal with the com- 


Although healing is effected thrcn^ the touch of Jesus (cf. 4:40), yet it is 
also an expression of sympathy and compassion with the sufferer. Note the 
common expression "the healing touch." 

■■“A rabbinic interpretation of the law of Sabbath has the following statement: 
"Let no one assist a beast giving birth on a Sabbath day. Even if it drops (its 
newborn) into a cistern or into a pit, one is not to raise it up on the Sabbath" 
(Cited by Fitzmvbr, 1040). There is also a more lenient interpretation, whidi Jesus 
seems to attribute to his contemporaries, namely, "They may not deliver a young 
cattle on a feast day, but may give help (to the dam)." Cf. m. Sabb.l8:3, dt^ also 
in FnzMYBR, &>id. 

’^’PujMMBK, 343; cf. Raja, "Follow me" (see note 3), 529. 
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passionate love of God in general, yet it is the use of the term 
'moved with compassion' (splachnizomai) in both (cf. 10:33; 15:20) 
that sums up the whole theme of the parables. Although all the 
synoptic gospels speak about the compassion of Jesus (cf. Mk 
1:41; 6:34; 8:2; 9:22; Mt 9:36; 14:14; 15:32; 18:33; 20:34; Lk 7:13; 
10:33; 15:20), yet no single reference to it is found as parallel in all 
the Synoptic. Except in the three parables of Jesus (cf. Lk 10:33; 
15:20, Mt 18:27) ‘splachnizomai' is always used to bring out a 
characteristic which is unique to and found only in God or Jesus.^ 
Even in the parables the pointer is to God or Jesus who is the 
living manifestation of God. In the parable of the prodigal father, 
by the use of this word "human emotions are described in the 
strongest terms in order to bring out the totality of mercy... with 
which God claims man in his saving acts;" and likewise in the 
parable of the good Samaritan "basic and decisive attitudes in 
human and hence in Christian acts" are illustrated.^'^ 

The noun form of this word denoting originally inward parts 
of the animal used in sacrifice came to acquire the meaning of the 
'inward parts' of human beings and finally an anthropological 
sense of 'womb' or 'loins'. In a transferred sense it meant 'impul- 
sive passions', and finally came to signify the 'heart' as the centre 
of personal 'feeling', emotions and 'sensibilities'. In this late sense 
it is more comprehensive (than the heart) or "it is often a more 
blunt, forceful and unequivcK'al term." Signifying 'loving mercy' 
or 'sympathy' in the intratestamental literature, this same mean- 
ing is carried over to be applied to God and Jesus in the NT.^ 

The use of this term in the two parables of Lk expresses 
certain intimacy and tenderness. It denotes the sympathy as well 
as the empathy of God for the dying man and the sinner. In fact 
we may not be wrong in affirming that in all the healing miracles 
and in the cases of Jesus granting pardon to the sinners this 
sympathetic empathy of God in Jesus it transparent. God who is 
all love for the devotee, expresses his compassionate mercy to his 
bhaktas w'ho are usually from the lower rung of the social ladder, 
in our case, the robbed and beaten Jew and the sinner- son! 

These two parables then are concrete proofs to show that 
bhakti implies loving service, committed action, pardoning mer- 


“H. KOktfb, in T/ieological Dictiorvuy of the New Testament, ed. by G. Fuborich 
(G.Kittel), Vol. VII, pp. 548-559, especially 553. 

*/W</.,554. 

^Ibid., 548-9. 
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cy. Bhakti to God has necessarily to flow into bhakti for the 
humans who are created in the likmess of God. At the same time 
it is the least, the last and the lost who should become the privi- 
leged referents of bhakti (cf. Mt 25:31-46). The parables of the 
good Samaritan and of the prodigal father are Lukan ways of 
saying that service to the lowly and jthe marginalized, the sufferer 
and the sinner, can never be divorced from the true sense of 
bhakti which means, 'to share' and 'to serve'.^ True devotees of 
God are usuzdly the people who are committed to the restoration 
and upliftment of the disfigured images of God, through malice in 
the former case and sin in the latter. 

The story of Zachaeus (19:1-10) which is placed at the end of 
the Travel Narrative comes as a climax of Jesus' concern for the 
outcasts. This is an episode of a bhakta meeting his deity and the 
deity reaching out to his bhakta. Lk insinuates the devotion of the 
bhakta by the term "sought to see" {ezitei idein). More than mere 
curiosity, it was a powerful internal urge, a longing desire that 
goads ^cchaeus on to climb the tree in order 'to see' Jesus.“ The 
earnest longing in Zacchaeus is only rewarded by Jesus’ own 
determination 'to seek out' (zitesai') the lost. The use of the term 
'seeking' (zetein) in both cases is a sure proof that Lk wants to 
emphasize the fact that the earnest seeker after God (the bhakta) 
is also sought after by God. "He is reached by him, whom alone 
He chooses. To him this Atman shows Himself."’’' The bhakta and 
the Guru are like a lover and the beloved who say to each other: "I 
sought him/her whom my soul loves" (Song 3:1-4). 

The Zacchaeus episode further shows that as a true bhakta he 
is ready to part with his riches. 

Standing in Christ's presence, he solemnly makes over half his great 
wealth to the poor and with the other half engages to make repara- 
tion to those whom he had defrauded... That he left all and became a 
follower of Christ (Ambr.) is not implied, but may eventually have 
taken place.*® 

Giving of alms (Lk 12:33), distribution to the poor (18:22), 
sharing of one's goods (3:11; cf. also Acts 2:45; 4:35, etc.), are all 
the outflow of one's bhakti to the Lord, since bhakti to the Lord 

^AjA, art. cil., pp. S29-533; Goswami. 226: "The bhakta... in his pursuit of 
self-freedom will unfailingly seek the spiritual liberation of his fellow beings." 

■FnzMYEH, 1223; Gbldenhuis, 469-470; Cairo, 207-208; Plummer, 433, says, 
"Not like Herod (2.3:8) but like the Creeks (Jn 12:21) 2^chaeus sought Jesus." 
^Mundaka Upanishad, III.2.3. 

4 ^. 
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necessarily entails bhakti to the least, last and lost** Lk portrays 
Zacchaeus as one committed to the Lord and at the same tixne 
devoted to the poor and the needy. 

In the episode of Martha and Mary (10:38-42) "we have an- 
other of the precious jewels which only Lk has preserved for us"** 
and through which he presents bhakti reaching its heights in the 
person of Mary. The portrayal of the two sisters in the episode has 
given rise to much misunderstanding in the field of interpreta- 
tion. Lk's intention was not to present the two as examples of 
active and contemplative life, certainly an anachronism; but sim- 
ply to underscore the typical Lukan message that listening to 'the 
word' is the most important thing ("one thing") in the life of 
disciple (cf 8:15:21). The very posture of Mary sitting at the Lord's 
feet is a perfect picture of a zealous disciple wanting to learn (cf. 
Acts 22:3), something like a pupil sitting at the feet of a rabbi to 
drink from his lips words of true wisdom.** She is so eager to 
learn from the master that she leaves the 'service of the table' to 
her sister in order to attend to the 'service of the word'. "She knew 
the one deep secret that love cannot finally express itself in ser- 
vice. It must take the place of devotion, of discipleship." ** Thus 
Lk presents Mary of Bethany as the unique example of "undivid- 
ed devotion to the Lord" (1 Cor 7:35). By the use of the imperfect 
tense ('ckouai') he insists on the uninterrupted and continued 
attention of Mary the bhakta to the life-giving teachings of the 
Guru Jesu.s. 

Thus Lk's portrayal of Mary the sister of Martha is memora- 
ble for the information it gives us not only with regard to women 
being the disciples of Jesus (cf. also 8:1-3) but also that they could 
reach to mystical heights by 'sitting at' the feet of Jesus. It shows 
that the diakonia to the word has a lasting character and it is the 
'one thing' which more than others displays the priority of the 
Kingdom in one's life. It reminds us that bhakti which unites to 
God is itself its reward. It teaches that in a world tom between 

■"Raia, art . rit ., 524-5.3.3. 

in-NHum, 3J5; Pi.i/mmrk, 290, Mys, "It is one of the most exquisite among 
the treasures which Luke alone has preserved." 

According to the social system of the times women were not encouraged to 
team the Torah under a rabbi. Yet Lk, the evangelist of women, docs not hesitate 
to present Mary as a pupil under the rabbi Jesus. Cf. E.E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke. 
London: 1966, p.l61; E. Schwhitxr, The Good News according to Luke, London, 
SPCK, 189; Marshall, 452. 

“D.C. Morgan, The Gospel according to Luke. New York; Revell, 1931 (in loc.) 
cited by Geldbnhuls, 317. 
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hurry £ind worry, fear and anxiety, 'business' and distraction, a 
calm and quiet contemplation is the best way to attain God, One 
of the chief characteristics of a bhakta is that he /she is able to 
leave the hustle; and bustle of the world and is ready to settle 
down with God. He /she sits at His feet desiring nothing but 
Himself. This is Mary the bhakta of Bethany in whom one wit- 
nesses the state of samadhi, in which as in contemplation there are 
no more two p»ersons, ‘V and 'you', but only 'you'. 'I' sinks forever 
in 'you'." Could we not say Mary's state was just that? 

(b) Bhakti in the "Q" Material 

Having examined a few samples from the so-called 'L' mate- 
rial to show how Lk highlights the element of bhakti in what is his 
own contribution to the Gospel, we may now pass on to examine 
some texts from the Q material to demonstrate how he usually 
tends to give a bhakti slant to this borrowed source. A compari- 
son between Mt and Lk in what is common matter to both (name- 
ly Q) will be the focus of this section. 

Prayer as an important element in the bhakti marga has been 
dealt with earlier. In the section on the teaching of the prayer 'Our 
Father' (Lk ll:l-4=Mt 6:9-13) and on the efficacy of prayer (Lk 
ll:9-13=Mf7:7-ll) Lk's hand is evident as he gives a bhakti touch 
to both. 


Mt 6:9-13 


9. Pray then like this: 

'Father who art in heaven 
Hallowed he thy name; 

10. Thy Kingdom come; 

Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. 


Lk 11:1-4. 

1 . He was praying in a certain place and 

when he ceased, one of his disciples 
said to him. Lord, leach us to pray, as 
|ohn taught his disciples. 

2. And he said to them, "When you 
pray, say 'Father, 

Hallow^ be thy name; 

Thy Kingdom come; 


‘■“"Ihe only way to serve him or please him is to place the whole life, the 
whole soul at hLs feet, for his mercy, for his favour, that he in his eternal benevo- 
lence may guide it in its activities... On him must centre all virtue and places of 
Ufe-religion..., He will be the source of all joys fur life to passionately cling to. To 
hear of nothing else, to spieak of nothing else, to think of itothing else, to honour 
and serve nothing else, save and except the life of lives in his great personal 
grandeur. Therein lies whole-souled exdusive devotion to him.” Goswami, 238- 
239; cf. Datta, 152. 
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11. Give us this day our 
daily bread. 

12. And forgive us our debts 

As we also have forgiven our debt- 
ors. 

13. And lead us not into 
tempation; 

But deliver us from evil. 


3. Give us each day our 
daily bread; 

4. And forgive us our sins 

For we ourselves foigive everyone 
who is indebted to us. 

And lead us not into 
temptation'.” 


While the Matthaean fonn of the prayer "Our Father" has all 
the trappings of Judaic prayers (cf/our', 'who art in heaven' 'the 
evil one' etc.)/* the Lukan forn\ betrays a definite redaction by Lk 
and is free from any Judaic influence.*^ First and foremost Lk has 
preluded the prayer with ein introduction typically his own. Jesus 
is shown at prayer together with his disciples. This example of 
Jesus, often in communion with his Father (3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18.28, 
etc.) spurs one of the disciples to request him to teach them to 
pray. Lk thus sets one of the most important moments in the life 
of our Lord in the context of bhakti. As a bhakta, Jesus is por- 
trayed deep in communion with the Father; as a guru, he is 
presented in the posture of teaching his bhaktas the secret of real 
prayer. 

The prayer itself as given in Lk is significant from the point of 
view of bhakti. The Lukan address 'Father' instead of the praise 
'Our Father' (which is the formal usage in Jewish prayer: 'abi'~ 
my Father, 'abirtu' - our Father, used in a corporate sense) is an 
amazingly intimate form which is used by children at home. This 
expression of familiarity is striking and unusual, not to say quite 
extraordinary.*" According to Lk, God is not the Father of Isreal, 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but the 'daddy' of a darling child 
soaked and immersed in intimate love (bhakti). 

The phrase "give us each day our bread" is one of the most 
discussed in the whole of this Gospel. Without entering into the 
intricacies of this discussion, and limiting ourselves to our theme, 
it may be said that this Lukan coinage expresses the continued 


‘X:f. Ml 5:16; 6;1; 7:11; 10:32-33, etc. 

294-295; Gklwnhuis, 322 

*T^rTZMYEii, 902-903; Geldbnhuis, 319; Cairo, 152, says rightly: "He (Jesus) 
transformed the Fatherhood of God from a theological doctrine into an intense 
intimate experience, and he taught his disciples to pray with the same family 
intimacy." Even if Lk has not shortened the longer from, he has preserved the 
form used by Jesus, which of course is his way of expressing an intimacy with 
God unknown to the Jews! 
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dejjendence" of the bhakta on God, namely, God is the unceasing 
provider of the devotees' daily needs. Constant dependence of 
hanging on to God on the part of the devotee and continued 
protection on the part of God in favour of the devotee are surely 
elements of bhakti. Without entering into other minor changes in 
the prayer, we may pass on to other examples of Lukan redacti<m 
of "Q". 

Since the Travel Narrative is interspersed with teaching on 
discipleship (9:57-62; 14:25-33; 18:18-30) set in the framework of a 
journey to Jerusalem, we shall examine a couple of texts on 
discipleship to verify if our hypothesis of the bhakti slant is true 
here too. 

Mt 10:37 Lk 14:26 

37. He who loves father or mother mcire 26. If any one comes to me and does not 
than me is not worthy of me; and he hate his own father and mother and 

who loves son or daughter more than wife and children and brothers and 

me is not worthy of me. sisters,yes and his own life, he can * 

not be my disciple. 

Authors are divided as to whether Mt or Lk is more faithful to 
Q. But the Lukan hand in 14:26 is admitted by most. If Mt has 
softened the demand of Jesus by his redaction "loves.. ..more than 
me," Lk has sharpened it by the use of th word "hate." Even if he 
has accepted it from Q, it reveals the fact that he wants to express 
more categorically than Mt that loyalty to loved ones can never 
stand in the way of one's total devotion to Christ. The bhakta 
must be ready for this supreme sacrifice, "to act towards what is 
dearest to him/her as if it were an object of hatred."* 

Among the persons to be hated Lk adds "wife" and also 
"one's own life." The addition of "wife" to the list must be Lukan 
redaction to express the wholehearted and all-exclusive devotion 
demanded on the part of the disciple. By the addition of "one's 
own life" Lk stresses the fact, that "not merely his/her carnal 
desires but his/her life itself (9:24; 12:23); all his/her worldly 
interests and affections, including life itself,"'* must be sacriheed 

**Lk uses the present imperative 'didou' which expresses a continuous sense 
as opposed to Mt who uses 'dos' (aonst imperative) meaning just give only 'for 
the day'. In Lk it is 'day by day' (dally) dependence, while in Mt it is the need of 
'today' that is intended. Cl. Plummer, 295-296; FrrzMVCT, 904-906; Marshall, 458- 
460; Leancy, 185-186; W. Harinctton, The Gospel according to Luke. London: 1968, 
pp.159-160. 

’’PLUStMBR, 364; FrrzMYBK, 1063. 

’’Raia, art.cil, 525-526; Plummer, 364. 
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at the altar of bhakti^ since the path of bhzdcti or devotion is toi 
narrow and there is no place for two there. Nobody has stunine 
up so succinctly the distilled notion of bhakti as Thirunavukkarasai 
one of the Saivite mystics of Tamil Nadu, in the following hymn 

Thou to me art parents. Lord; 

Thou all kinsmen that I need; 

Thou to me art loved one fair; 

Thou art treasure rich indeed; 

Family, friends, home art thou; 

Life and Joy 1 draw from thee; 

False world's gimds by Thee I leave; 

Gold, pearl, wealth art Thou to me. 

For the bhakta, God is all; there is nothing or none beside. "Hi 
that has given up his soul unto me, has no desire.... He desirei 
nothing but myself."'^ 

The second text which we have chosen is Lk 9:59-60 (Mt 8:21 
22) where Jesus encounters a would-be disciple and lays down hi; 
rondition-s. Here too one cannot fail to notice the element of bhakti 

Ml H;2I-Z2 Lk 9:59-60 

21 . Aniithcr (it the disciples said to him, 5V To another he uiid“r allow me " Bu 
"Lord, let me tirst fiii and bury my he said, "Lord let me first go and bur 

(,ilhor. ' my father." 

?.2. Uut fesus said to him, "I'ollow me, 60. Du! he said to him: "Leave the dea< 
iIikI leave (he de.id to bury their own !•» bury their own dead; but as fo 
dead " you, go and proclaim the Kingdon 

ol Cod." 

In Lk the initiative of the call comes from Jesus, The shephen 
knows his sheep (Jn l'):14). Jesus, in this case as opposed to Mt 
v\'as calling one from a wider group of disciples in the broac 
sen.se, fo join him with the group clo.ser to him, to become hi, 
bhakta. "To His devotee the atman shows Himself" (Mund 
LJp.IIL2.3). 

Besides, while Mt does not say anything about the purpose o 
the call, Lk underscores it by saying, "Go and proclaim the King 
dtim of God." The motif is surely Lukan. It is the duty of thi 
disciple to join the master, accompany him in his work and pro 
claim the good news of the reign of God. In the school of Jesu 
there is no room for fair-weather disciples or summer-time sol 
diers. The bhakta is one who has given his all to God and thi 
people. He should be the agent of bringing the good news of hi 
God to his people. A bhakta "will freely live .with, know am 

'’Dati A, 6-7; citation from Srfmad Bhigavat«m 14.11. 
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associate with all life all round wherever he may be, and strive to 
secure the freedom of all life, to help in the freest self-expression 
of all life. He will earnestly work to secure full realization of free 
life for all,"®^ since his master Jesus had come to "give life to the 
world" On 6:33.51; cf 10:10.15-17,.etc.). 

The parable of the lost sheep is our last example from "Q"'^ 
which we shall now take up for our examination. 

Mt 18:12-14 Lk 15:3-7 

3. So he told them this parable. 

12. "What do you think? If a man has a 4. "What man of you, having a hundred 

hundred Kheep,and one of them has sheep, if he has lost one of them,does 

gone astray, does he not leave the not leave the nmety-nine in the wil- 
ninety-nine on the hills and go in demess, and go after the one which 
search of the one that went astray? is lust, unliJ he finds it. 

13. And if he finds it, truly, I say to you 5. And when he has found it, he lays it 
he rejoices over it more than over on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

the ninety-nine that never went astray. 6. And when comes from home, he calls 

logeihrr his friends and neighbours 
saying to them. Rejoice with me, far 
I have found my sheep which was lost. 

14. So it is not the will of my father who 7. Just .so I tell you there will be more 

is in heaven that one of these little joy in heaven over one sinner who 
ones should perish." repents than over ninety-nine righte- 

ous persons who ne^ no repen- 
tance." 

The first point to note is the triple use of the term 'joy' [chara) 
in Lk in its verbal (15:5.6) as well as noun form (15:7), whereas in 
Mt it is used only once (18:13). Joy is the grace and the gift which 
the bhakta enjoys in the company of God. It is but natural that the 
giver of this gift overflows with joy when the bhakta who had 
wandered away, has been found by him. This joy of God Ls conta- 
gious and should be shared by the other devotees who are close. 
•Thus joy pervades the whole of this parable reminding us that in 
the company of God and his bhaktas there is always jubilation 
cmd celebration (cf. earlier, infancy narratives). 

The intense yearning of the Lord for the bhakta finds strong 
expression in the term "until he has found it." "The search is 
carried on until it is successful," as different from Mt "who leaves 
the result uncertain."*^ Here again one may not fail to see an 

“G 0 SWA.MI, 223. 

^Although authors seem to have different opinions with regard to the source 
of this parable, we follow Fitzmyer (1073-1074) who attributes it to Q; cf. Mabshau., 
600-601. 

*Pi.uMMBR, 369; Marshall, 601. 
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element of bhakti in the persistence of the searcher after the be- 
loved (cf. Song of Songs 3:1-4). 

The action of the shepherd "laying the sheep on the shoul- 
ders' is another Lukan detail that expresses the tenderness and 
devotion and concern and care of God for his devotee. The shep- 
herd could drive back the sheep from behind or lead it going in 
front or have it carried by a fellow-shepherd. But no; he himself 
will carry it on his own shoulders, a picture that emphasizes a 
special solicitude and tender concern. Thus the redactional work 
of IJc in this parable clearly leads us to the conclusion that the aim 
of Lk here is to bring out the rich meaiung of bhakti, from differ- 
ent points of view. 

Having pursued the Lukan and in the source materials L and 
Q, we may bring this section to a close by studying a few texts 
from the Markan source in which Lk has played his role in giving 
a bhakti touch. 

{to be concluded) 


The Association of Christian Philosophers of India 

One of the practical ways professors of philosophy in Indian seminaries 
and higher emtitutes broaden, update and contextualise their teaching is through 
the A.s.soriation of Christian Phiiasophers of India (ACPI). The ACPI is a regis- 
tered all-India body whose members are mostly profes-sors of philosophy in 
major seminaries and colleges. It is served by a president, secretary and treasur- 
er. It meets annually to study a relevant topic in depth. The papers presented 
and discussed in these sessions range from classical Indian and Western philoso- 
phy to hotly debated current issues. To give an example, in the 1993-94 meeting, 
held in I’ilar (Goa), there were papers on Indian and Western epistemology. The 
l994-9.'i session (hosted by Pushpa Ashram, Mysore) dealt with the theme, "Philo- 
sophical Response.s to Three Social Challenges of Today: the Ecological Threat, 
Gender Discrimination and Ectmomic Disparity." An expert in each area present- 
ed a situation paper, to which there were responses from two or three philoso- 
phers. The papers are being published in the current issue of the Journal of 
Dharmti. ITie outgoing office bearers included the renowned indologist Fr Rich- 
ard DeSmel SJ of Jnana Deepa, Pune (president), Fr Varghese Manimala OFM, 
professor at the Capuchin House, Eluru (secretary). The newly elected team 
includes Fr Joe Mannath SDB, Reader in the Department of Christian Studies, 
University of Madras (president); Fr Dominic Vas CXTD, Professor at Pushpa 
Ashram, Mysore (secretary); and Fr Thomas Manninezhath CMI, Dean of Phi- 
losophy, Dharmaram College, Bangalore (treasurer). The next annual meeting 
will be held in Nagpur around 20 October 1995- Theme: "The Human Person: 
Philosophical and Religious Perspectives." A dozen or more papers from Indian 
and Western points of view will explore various asfiects of this theme, which has 
serious repercussions in theology, ethics and inter-religious dialogue. For Joining 
the Association, or for other details, please contact: Fr Dominic Vas OCD, Pushpa 
Ashram, N.R. Mohalla, Mysore 570007. ntone: (0821)521473. 
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Christian Spirituality and Justice 

Towards a Socio-relational Spirituality 

John CHATHANATT, S.J. 

The author, who teaches Christian Ethics at the Vidyajyoti College of Theology, 
reflects on the implications for our manner of spirituality of the rediscovery of the 
social dimension of the human existence in our times. The encounter with God is 
mediated by the encounter with human beings, specially the poor clamouring for 
lustice. Inversely, an authentic life of justice goes beyond ethics and finds its roots 
in the Cod-experience. Like for Jesus or for Ignatius of Loyola, being contempla- 
tive in action means discovering the God who does justice in our history. 

"P ver since we realized the importance of the socio-stnictuxal 
^ and relational dimension of our life (e.g., in the theology of 
structural sin) our understanding of spirituality has taken a deep- 
er meaning. For the last two thousand years we have been living 
our Christian spirituality, in many and varied ways. Today we 
have discovered something new: the dimension of justice as an 
integral part of this spirituality. The implications of the entry of 
social justice in our traditional spirituality need deeper probing. 
We need further elaboration on what today's spirituality demands 
in terms of concrete action, and how we may go about developing 
or deepening such a spirituality. 

Historical Understanding 

Over the centuries the word 'spiritual' was used in different 
contexts. Spirituality has now replaced terms like devotion, piety, 
interior life. Ordinarily a spirituality is imderstood as a maimer of 
living guided by the Spirit. But for too long it was identified with 
the interior life, what goes on inside of us. It was thus used in 
contrast with the material or corporeal life. 

Christian spirituality has also been wrongly presented, 1. as 
geared to small groups, the special possession of a select few, like 
religious congregations and orders; it was even considered a flight 
from the world {Juga mundi); 2. as having an individualistic bend, 
so that the spiritual journey was considered a solitary undertak- 
ing mainly concerned with "I" and "my salvation", life on earth 
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being considered just a transition, waiting for the "pie in the sky 
when you die." 

This can no longer be accepted. Especially after Vatican U, a 
critical reflection on the historical praxis in the light of faith, with 
a re-reading and a new hermeneutic of the Bible, has inspired a 
new way of walking, a new life in the spirit, a new spirituality, 
stres.sing commitment and action here and now. 

The Experience of Reality and the Influence of Sciences 

Social research and sciences have given us a clear picture of 
our lives. Sociology and anthropology, economics and politics, 
physics and chemistry, zoology and botany, have brought us 
closer to tlie raw reality of existence, with its beauty and ugliness, 
perfection and .shortcomings. They can unravel the mystery of life 
better than phik>sophical reflection alone could ever do. 

Experience forces us to face squarely the contrasts and the 
ups and downs of life. A walk on the streets and slums of Delhi, 
Bombay tir C!alcutla or on the pavements of Harlem in New York, 
a stroll in the University campuses, a peep into the five-star ho- 
tels, a casual visit to our crowded railway stations and bus stands, 
with all their mess - all these bring to our mind contrasting 
realities, evoke different sentiments. We walk differently in each 
of these places. The sight of the torn saris of women, say in the 
Sanjay Amar slum, on the banks of the river Yamuna, and the 
whispering .sound of Banaras silk .saris at a wedding in a fifty-lakh 
panda! make us sad, compassionate, jealous, angry .... When a 
whole group of people are treated, as it were, "the waste paper 
basket" of a kind of planning (we see this in the slum pavements 
of Sajay Amar Colony), the truth of our concrete history stares at 
us in the face. This history of our city and country, and of the 
world at large, is the context in which we, as Christians, live our 
spirituality in faithfulness to the person of jesus Christ to whom 
we pay allegiance in discipleship. 

A Christian is a disciple of Christ, a radical follower of him. 
We reflect on the experience of our walking. Following Jesus 
implies commitment to his mission. Following Jesus is also opt- 
ing for what he opted - ultimately opting for the cross. 

The authenticity and consistency of our spirituality, our way 
of walking, are tested in the pages of history. An authentic en- . 
counter and a radical following bring deep transformatioi\s into 
the lives of persons and in the cour% of history. Bartolom^ de las 
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Casas, known as the grandfather of South American Liberation 
Theology, is a case in point. The following passage from 
Ecclesiasticus (34:18-22) transformed him to the ext^t that his life 
took a 180 degree turn: 

' If one sacrifices from what has been 
wrongfully obtained, the offering 
is blemished; 

the gifts of the lawless are not 
acceptable. 

The Most High is not pleased with 
the offerings of the ungodly: 
and he is not propitiated for sins 
by a multitude of sacrifices. 

Like one who kills a son before his 
father's eyes 

is the man who offers a sacrifice 
from the property of the poor. 

The bread of the needy is the life of 
the poor; 

whoever deprives them of it is a 
man of blood. 

To take away the neighbour's living 
is to murder him; 
to deprive an employee of his 
wages is to shed bltx>d. 

{Sirach 34:18-22) 

A meditative reflection on this passage in the light of the 
South American reality pricked Bartolome's conscience and dis- 
turbed his sleep. He changed. 

The passage is a powerful one. Bread is equated with life. 
When we pray the Lord's prayer, "Give us today our daily bread," 
in fact, what we are saying is to give us today our daily life. But 
today, for the majority of our people in the Southern hemisphere, 
particularly in India, life is bargained for bread. When blood is 
given to buy bread, when kidneys are sold to buy rice and deil, life 
is exchanged for bread. What a contradiction! 

Bartolom^ de las Casas constantly appealed to the "intelli- 
gence of the faith," and gave advice to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the human and Christian values, "by commending 
oneself earnestly to God, and by piercing very deeply until one 
finds the foundations." It is to a deeper search for these founda- 
ticms that I now turn. 
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An Encounter With the Lord 


Christian spirituality receives its impulse from an encounter 
with God in the person of Jesus Christ. And the walking is done 
by a people, a community - it is a collective venture. Spirituality 
is not concerned simply with a particular area of Christian exist- 
ence, like teaching or medicine, social work, ministry or married 
life. It is not geared to a small elite group, nor is it oriented with 
an individualistic bend. It is not a flight from the world; it is not 
reduction istic cither. 

Here I am reminded of the mystical experience that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore had on the Free School Street, Calcutta. His real birth 
as a poet he dates from that morning. He narrated this story to his 
close friend. Rev. C.F. Andrews, as follows; 

It was morning. I was watching the sunrise in Free Schtwl Street. A 
veil was suddenly drawn, and everything I saw became lumincius. 
The whole scene was one perfect music, one marvellous rhythm. 
The htmses in the street, the men moving, the children playing, all 
seemed parts of one luminous whole - inexpressively glorious. The 
vision went on for seven or eight days. Every one, even those who 
bored me, seemed to lose their outer barrier of personality; and I 
was full of gladness, full of love, for every person, and every tiniest 
thing. Then I went to the Himalayas, and looked for it there, and I 
lost it... The morning in Free School Street was one of the first thing 
that gave me the inner vision, and 1 have tried to explain in my 
piiems. I have felt, ever since, that this was my goal: to express the 
fullness of life, in its beauty, as perfection - if only the veil were 
withdrawn. 

C.F. Andrews continues: "... as the poet told it on that foggy 
London morning.... I can remember distinctly even now that quiet 
laugh that he gave as he said, 'And I lost it', and also the emphasis 
he laid upon the words, 'fullness of life'" (Mainstream, Aug 8, 
1992, p.l7). This would explain very well the sentiments ex- 
pressed in Tagore's famous poem in Gitanjali: 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 

Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark comer of a 
temple with diwrs all shut? 

Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun 
and in shower, and his garment is covered with dust. Fut off 
thy huly mantle and even like him come down on the dusty soil! 

.... What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered and stained? 
Meet him and stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy brow. 

(Gitanjali XI} 
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Tagore's vision can help us identify the five polarities that we 
have to keep in mind when we talk of the authenticity of a "socio- 
relational" spirituality: They are: 1. the polarity immanence - 
transcendence 2. material - spiritual 3. action - contemplation 4. 
social - person^, and 5. relational - individual. One needs to 
keep these poles of tension together to arrive at a holistic spiritu- 
ality. This spirituality breaks away from individualism, elitism, 
Emd romantic spiritualism. We are reminded of the highly critical 
and extremely sarcastic tone of a poem of Kabir, making fun of 
the ascetical excesses for the attainment of moksha! It is entitled 
Salnation through God's Name: 

If by going about naked 
One could obtain unity 
With the Supreme Lord, 

All the beasts of the wild wood 
Would be among the saved. 

What does it matter 
Whether a man goes naked 
Or wraps himself in skins. 

So long as the spirit of God 
Is not realized within him? 

If merely by shaving one's head 
One could become perfect. 

When the sheep are shorn 
Why should they not be saved? 

I f one could obtain salvation 
Merely by remaining continent, 

Cunuchs should automatically 
Reach the supreme state! 

Saith Kabir: Listen, my brothers. 

None has obtained salvation 
But through God's Holy name! 

Kabir 

A holistic spirituality includes both the inner experience of 
God and an authentic outward expression in mutuality and rela- 
tionship. 

The Newness of this Spirituality 

This spirituality implies a new and whole style of life. Our 
specific way of accepting the gift of Christ puts us in Christ, 
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sharing his filiation to which the Father is calling us. It suggests 
the manner of Christian living; one's life and actions are lived in 
the world of human interactitms and in the ecclesial community, 
especially in the Eucharistic celebration. In the breaking of the 
bread our brokenness is broken; and in the sharing of the meal, 
relationship is established. 

This spirituality embraces the entire life of a Christian. Our 
specific society or culture in our particular historical context and 
the whole surrounding world are the horizon of this mode of life. 
But in the profound sense it accepts the dominion of the Spirit. 
According to St Paul, a spiritual person is one whose whole life is 
influenced, guided and directed by the "the Spirit that is from 
God" ( 1 Cor 2:12). To know the Spirit and to respond to His call - 
this is the heart of a true spirituality. It implies: an openness to 
being moved by the Spirit; a continual scrutiny of and reflection 
on interior movements (experiences) and life's situations (outside 
experiences); and the ability to recognize and respond only to 
those experiences which are discemibly from the Lord. Both the 
individual and community search and their "walking" leads ulti- 
mately to the possibility of a response which we may call "rightly 
ordered." The life according to the Spirit is a life in accord with 
the gift of divine filiation that finds expression in human fellow- 
ship. Directed and guided by the Spirit, a person is infused by the 
gift of faith, which is a total self-giving response to God, of hope, 
which is a confident trust in God's promise, and of love, which 
enables one to regard the other as Jesus has loved and regarded 
us (1 Cor 13:13). 

This spirituality is dynamic and life affirming. It lets the sav- 
ing action of God enter the various dimensions of our history and 
existence. It is not a social activism devoid of transforming power, 
conversion, and authentic liberation. It aims at a transformation 
wrought by the Spirit, and a conversion to Christo-centrism. Such 
spirituality of conversion makes the believer historically involved. 
As a social spirituality it has its pomt of departure in the spiritual- 
ity of the anawini. 

A Contemplative in Action 

Any serious approach to spirituality has to grapple with the 
question of how we are present to the world (the cosmos, the 
other) and to the Lord. The problem is how to integrate both 
"presences" without a split in spiritual experience. We find it 
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easier to live in one dimension cHily. We either run away from the 
world — to the desert, the forests, the caves or die banks of rivers - 
or immerse ourselves totally into mundane affaiis, widiout even 
an iota of an experience of tt\e Lord or of what we call "the 
spiritual." The vital unity missing .in both these extremes is the 
unity between praxis and prayer. Both must be accepted as neces- 
sary, and in fact they are the warp and the woof of a single 
process of life. The pn^lem is to establish a connection between 
them. Good will solutions, or new slogans ("everything is prayer"; 
"I pray with the people", or "my action is my prayer") do not 
eliminate the cleavage. St Ignatius of Loyola found a way out. In 
"finding God in aU things" one can find the unity of action- 
contemplation. Contemplation is not a "cogitation" but a radical 
self-giving. Having experienced the gratuitous gift of God's un- 
conditional love in Jesus Christ (Eph 1:3-5), our whole life be- 
comes an expression of our desire to share that gift with the 
brothers and sisters we meet in our daily life. Contemplation 
helps us recognize that "everything is grace." In the experience of 
gratuitousness new forms of communicaftion arise. The dialogue 
of love, "useless activity" for many, is one such form, indeed an 
important one. Prayer is the dialogue of love, often expressed in 
deep silence and in deep gratitude to God's own imconditional 
love manifested in the person of Jesus Christ. The experience of 
gratuitousness is the arena where we encounter God. The recov- 
ery of the vital unity between prayer and action results in our 
effort to reveal this gratuitous God of Jesus Christ in our meeting 
with the other. 

Such a spirituality is extolled and admirably expressed in the 
Magnificat. A thanksgiving song for the gifts of the Lord, it is the 
expression of the humble joy of being loved; "for the Almighty 
has done great things for me " (Lk 1:49). Mary's prayer is the 
humble and trusting response to the marvels of love that the 
Father has done to this handmaid: "My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour, for he has regarded the 
low estate of his servant" (Lk 1:46-48). What we read in Mary's 
canticle is her dialogue of love. At the same time, thanksgiving 
and joy are intimately bound up with the liberating activity of 
God in favour of the oppressed and his bringing down the mighty: 
"He has pulled down princes from their thrones and exalted the 
lowly. The hungry he has filled with good things, the rich sent 
away empty" (Lk 1:52-53). 
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How to identify the traits of this spirituality for us for today? 
Three steps will help us: 

1 . we identify the contextual experience that forms the matrix 
of this spirituality; 

2. we identify the main dememds in the following of Jesus; 

3. we bring out the relationship between the historical situa- 
tion and the challenges found in following Jesus. 

The Mission of Jesus 

Jesus has shared with us a mission that he received in and 
through his Abba experience, and communicated it to us in the 
very life that he lived. 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to 
preach good new.s to the poor. 

He has .sent me to prcxrlaim release to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed 
to proclaim Ihi- acceptable year of the Lord. 

{Lk 4:18-14, Paraphrasing Is 61:1-2; cf. also Ps 146). 

The Moffiltt Ncxe Tetittinu'nt Commentary on this passage says 

this; 

(3n lesus' lips the 'gtxid news' has a purely religious import.... The 
term the poor is to be taken in its inward spiritual sense... and 
similarly the expressions captive, blind, oppressed indicate not 
primarily the down trodden victims of materia) force, such as Rome's, 
hut the victims of inward repressions, neuroses, and other spiritual 
ills due to misdirection and failure of life's energies and purposes" 
(William Manson, D.D., TJic Gospel of Luke. Ixmdon: Hodden and 
Stoughton, 19.'^0, pp. 41-2). 

The Interpreter's Bible Commentary too gives a "spiritual" ex- 
planation: 

The captivity referred to here is evidently mi>ral and spiritual. Thought 
is not moving now on the plane of opening the dixirs of physical 
jails, but rather of setting men free from the invisible but terribly real 
imprisonment into which their souls may fall. (Vol. VIII, p. 92). 
These observations are certainly not the correct reading of 
Luke, especially when we look at the action of Yahweh in history. 
The theology that is erupting from below challenges this interpre- 
tation. Scripture scholar George Soares-Prabhu asserts: "The 
'anawin' are the sociologically 'poor' (Lk 6:20), those who for any 
reason (economic destitution or sociological ostracism, mehtal 
illness or physical handicap) arc of diminished capacity or worth. 
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who are, that is, in any way dehumanized" {Jesus and Social Justice, 
Basic Community Library Service, p. 2). Listening to Matthew's 
Jesus in Mt 25:31^-46, one can hardly accept the authenticity of the 
above Bible commentaries. "Truly I say to you, as you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren; you did it to me" (25:41). In 
the hungry and thirsty, in the homeless and imprisoned, in the 
naked and the stranger, in the sick and the lonely, one can find the 
God of Jesus Christ. Beyond the private I-and-God relationship 
there is the call to a social relatedness to the other, to a new style 
of life. 

As the one who proclaims the Kingdom of God (Mk 1:14-15) 
Jesus confronts the exploitative situation of his times and takes a 
decisive stance for the marginalized. Announcing a radically new 
society he proclaims the liberation of the oppressed: "He has 
pulled down the powerful from their thrones and exalted the 
lowly; the hungry he has filled with good things; the rich sent 
away empty" (Lk 1:520- This new order is founded on a fresh 
experience of God and a new awareness of the human reality. 
Jesus communicates his own experience of the Father who loves 
us unconditionally (Mt 11:27). 

In the Father's affirmation of the Son, especially through the 
resurrection, his mission has been authenticated and has been 
given its seal and sanction. This "Father experience" communicat- 
ed to us in the words of scriptures, needs to be received in the 
intimacy of our hearts with an awareness of its "gift" character. A 
gift becomes a gift only when it is accepted. And once it is accept- 
ed it becomes a task. A child is given as a gift to the couple, but it 
is also a task though it can be a "nuisance" to their rest by its 
crying or when sickness makes them nm to the doctor at midnight 
hours. 

It is in concrete history that God has revealed His mystery to 
us. It is in this history that we do our walking. History has been 
made sacred by God's action, and the various activities in history 
which we often call "secular" have been made holy. The sacred- 
secular dichotomy is thus overcome. We affirm that the secular is 
sacred; and the sacred is in the secular too. This implies that in the 
religious sphere the Sunday/Monday dichotomy has to disap- 
pear. One pattern of behaviour at home and another in business 
transactions at the office Ccinnot be accepted. All fundamental 
social, economic, political, cultural or religious issues have a mor- 
al dimension. They affect the human as human. They affect the 
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dignity of a person. Concrete actions of individuals go far b 
the actions and the brief lifespan of a person. They affect f 
creating structures that may dehumanize and oppress. 

The Social Question: A Theological Question 

For the followers of Christ the social questioit, then, is ; 
logical question as well. Four sources in oui faith could e 
this assertion. These four-fold faith conviction tells us t 
economic, political, social, cultural or religiotis issues have 
al/ethical dimension. The four strands are: 

1. The dignity and sacredness of every human person; 

2. The view of the human person as a relational, cor 
and stK'ial reality; 

3. Our inter-relatedness to the eco-system and the univ 

4. Our union with and relationship to God and one emc 

The dignity and the sacredness of the human jjerson, c 

in the image and likeness of God (Gen 1:26-27), a child 
Father (Gal 3:26), a sister/brother, a friend, of Jesus ("No 
do I call you servants" Jn 15:15), and a temple of the Holy S, 
Cor 6:19; 1 Cor 3:16; "Do you not know that you are God's i 
and that Clod's Spirit dwells in you?"), makes us walking it 
the Triune God. Our God is a CZommunity of Persons. As i 
of this Ciod, we are a community of persons. 

Secondly, our reality is essentially social and relatioru 
are not isolated, unconnected individuals. This implies t 
human action is neutral. As the image of the Triune God, 
one human family, one human reality, in many personal r 
tions. And precisely because person means openness to o 
other, we build each other; or we break each other. Thus t 
for one another in deep interdependence, feeding, clothing, 
ing, and even giving life to one another. Even the air we b 
in is what others have breathed out! Hence in God's family 
all one. We are all "Harijans," people of God! 

Further, the earth/universe and we belong together, z 
gether we belong to God. Look at children, how they 1 
natural affinity to mud and clay, dirt and water; how the 
around in the first rain. The earth waits for the human to 
realize its capacity, to reveal its potential. Technology eai 
burden of living, and becomes a welcome tool for human 
opment. 

Fmally the revelation of God, and the person and the tr 
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of Jesus reveal the responsibility attached to human actions. Our 
God, One in Three, is a community in whose image we are creat* 
ed. God cares and loves, with a preferential option for the 
marginalised. He is our God and we are His people, and by his 
becoming one of us in the Word made flesh (Jn 1:14), He has 
shown a clear interest in human history, and has manifested His 
option. This four-fold faith conviction tells us that all economic, 
social, political or cultural issues have a theological dimension. 

The social concern, then, discloses a social spirituality - a way 
of walking in intimacy and relatedncss. It discloses a spirituality 
of response-ability, the ability to respond to the call to build up a 
community, to establish the reign of God in Christ Jesus. Social 
questioning is a help to re-member each person int6 one commu- 
nity of humans in many personal realizations. The broken branch 
is re-attached to the vine ( Jn 15:1). The foundation of our social 
concern, the horizon of our social commitment, the matrix of our 
spirituality, is the Christ event. It is in the mission of Jesus that we 
find our mission. Giving human beings priority over the Sabbath, 
he has disclosed the nature of true spirituality, based on love and 
relationship. In his Abba experience, he realized the justice of 
God, and thus revealed the Father to us. The mission of Jesus 
takes its origin from the loving look of this God on the world. Sent 
"not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many" (Mt 20:28), this Jesus has shown us the Way to the Father, 
in and through the side lanes of Sanjay Amar Colony, for in- 
stance. From this faith perspective, social concerns claim our im- 
mediate attention. The divorce of economy, polity, religion and 
culture from moral concerns is not accepted. It is in this light that 
we have to look at the integration of spirituality and justice. 

Our Task Today 

Our mission today, then, is to continue the mission of Christ 
in terms of enabling the Kingdom of God to be revealed in fre- 
edom, fellowship, truth, justice and love. In our .service of faith, 
the dimension of justice is an essential ingredient. Faith has to 
take flesh and blo^. In our broken world tragically divided by 
various forms of injustice, personal and institutional, built into 
economic, social, religious or political structures that dominate 
the life of individuals and nations and the international communi- 
ty, reconciliation, peace and communion cannot be brought about 
without an order founded on truth, built on justice and graced by 
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love. "Development is the new name for peace," reiterated Pope 
Paul VI. "Solidarity is the name for peace," affirmed Pope John 
Paul II. The structural relatioitship in economics, politics or cul- 
ture, whereby at the local, national or international levels a tiny 
minority of the 'rich and powerful' control and exploit the masses 
of the poor is morally unacceptable to a serious follower of Christ. 
The prophetic call for justice still awaits a response. 

Ordinarily we understand justice, and use it in our daily par- 
lance, as: 

1. "do unto others what you would have them do to you," 

2. to each according to her or his due, 

3. to each the same thing, 

4. to each according to her or his needs, 

5. t<.> each act'ording to the contract made, 

6. to each according to her or his choices, 

7. to each according to merit, 

H. to each according to work, 

9. to each according to the best prospects of enhancing the com- 
mon good, 

10. to each according to one's productive contribution /utility to 
society. 

The real meaning of justice goes beyond these parameters. 
The biblical notion of justice is fidcUt\f to tlie demands of relationship. 
It is the harmony that comes from a right relationship to the 
Covenant I .ord and to the neighbour. In this sense to be just is "to 
be open to the world as gift, and to God as mystery." When this 
God says that "I am your God and you are my people," He is 
calling us to a response of a faith that does justice in and through 
love in community. 

A great variety of motives, conscious or unconscious, undergird 
our various actions, sixrial or otherwise, e.g., 

1 . the desire to do a good job; 

2. compa.ssion for a cancer patient; 

3. a sense of obligation to the less fortunate; 

4. a drive for achievement. 

These are good, indeed. But the ultimate foundation of our action 
ought to rest on a God whose very nature is to be just, full of 
loving-kindness and caring concern. The world in which life is 
played out is a web of mutual relationships. In this playground 
our justice should image the justice of Yahweh. For the Israelites 
the practice of justice expressed steadfast love. Injustice was infi- 
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delity. Inaugurating a new covenant, Jesus gives us the New 
Testament justice: "Love one another as I have loved you" (Jn 
15:12). Loving pone's neighbour is already commanded in Leviticus 
(19:18). Jesus says it is "like" loving God (Mt 22:39). The first letter 
of John is imcompromising: "How does God's love abide in any- 
one who has the world's goods and sees a brother or sister in ne^ 
and yet refuses help?" (1 Jn 3:17). 

Capturing this vision, the first Christian communities responded 
to this new commandment. What is the nature of their response, 
and how do we respond to it today? A serious follower of Jesus 
will need to answer these questions. 

Conclusion 

Thus we see that, in its totality, spirituality includes, in fact, 
what is called liberation. It is bound up with life and all that life 
involves. It includes the whole of life, the way in which Chris- 
tians live every facet of their existence - personal, social, econom- 
ic, political, cultural, as well as their prayer and meditation. It is 
food and freedom, equality and dignity, sharing of resources and 
community. It is contemplation and action and all that can con- 
tribute to healing and the wholeness of life. The full reality of the 
human, the earth, the cosmos, and ultimately the mystery of God, 
is the point of reference of spirituality. There is no area of human 
existence outside its sphere of influence. In such a "contemplative 
action" a personal and communitarian encounter with Christ and 
a commitment to God are inseparable from an encounter and 
commitment to the neighbour - the one in need, especially the 
marginal and broken ones. The plight of the poor is seen not 
primarily as a call for charity, but as part of a disordered system 
calling for justice and for the establishment of a new relationship. 
This spirituality calls for solidarity with the poor. In the commit- 
ment to God and the other, in the fidelity to the demands of 
relationship, the realization of the Kingdom of God occurs. Moun- 
tain caves, arid deserts, or the serene cathedrals are too smcill to 
contain the wholesome presence of the God of such a spirituality. 
But, even the tiniest heart of the smallest child is large enough to 
reveal Him in loving actions. Spirituality is thus a way of living 
one's faith, but it has to do with the following of Jesus in every 
concrete encounter, in every hour of day or night. 



Correspondence 

Interfaith Marriages 


De.ir Editor, 

Thf question of the sacramentality in inlerfaith marriages, voiced by Dr 
Asirid Lobo Cajiwala in the Forum of VfTR of Jan. 1995, is an issue that she has 
been raising for some time now. In fact she first did so in an article in The Examiner 
.1 lew years liack. Having been prevented from responding earlier owing to 
pressing lamily events, we also do not know what opinions may have already 
lici-n expressed by more knowledgeable readers of her present essay. But we 
would like to submit to you the following. 

All human marriage between well-intentioned young adults, made to Cod's 
image and likeness, is meant to be a sacrament of God’s presence. In this .sense we 
may speak of a universal viH-ation to marriage, and family life as the primary 
liuinan experu-iu'e of llie reality of God's gwidness in daily living. Further, not 
only the mairiagc relationship, but the relationship of parent and child, brother 
at" I sf-ter, phvsiciafi and patient - in fact every human relationship is called to 
reveal < iikI'.s i ihnite love. Having experienced at first hand the goodness of Dr 
A.stnd and liei i li.irismatic spouse Dr Kalpesh, and of their edifying family aivd 
professional live.s. we <aii testify that this is indeed the ca.se. It is in this sense that 
one can al.so agree wholeheartedly with the views of theologians Samuel Rayan 
aiul Theodore Pavey 

Put when w<‘ speak of a Christian Sacrament, wc are now talking about 
something unique, and particular to the relation.ship of Chri.st to hi.s Church. A 
C'hrisdan sat rainent.il couple i.s called to mirror and express this relationship, 
chily those who believe in. and have experienced this reality, or are willing daily 
to siruggli- towardsa deeper underslandingol il, through fault and failure, denial 
and betrayal, in good times and in bad - thosi* who are willing to accept that 
Christ still lives in hi.s human Church, a Church which still possesses the keys of 
the Kingdom ol he.iven - only such can hope to be partakers of the Christian 
Sacrament. Those married (or baptised) m the Church, but spiritually indifferent 
to il, are m no position to do .so. 

In such an ambience it is futile, for example, for a person ti> prevaricate on 
such essentials of Church teaching as the one on infant baptism (into a Chri.stian 
family), or the permanence of Christian marriage, or on contraception and abor- 
tion and such other life-related issues which extend from Christian faith into the 
general human condition - and yet claim to be regarded as portraying a Christian 
Sacrament in the meaning of partakmg of the relation.ship of Christ and his 
Church. The above is not intended to be a critique of those whom we hold in high 
esteem, but is only a concise .statement of a long-held personal conviction. 

Yours sincerely. 


1 , B, Catholic Colony 
S.V. Road, Santa Cruz West 
Bombay 400 054 


Joseph and Arlette D'SOUZA . 
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Towards a Real-Life 
Indian Theology 

1. In the Beginning was Om 

Richard DeSMET, S.J. 

Professor emeritus of ]nana Deeps Vidyapeeth (Pune 411014). Dr DeSmet makes 
a Christian reading of die Upanisadic texts on Om and shows how the sound 
httingly expresses the meaning of logos in Christian theology. 

T n 1948, in a ward of the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, Calcutta, 
a nice old Bengali Brahmin told me, "Father, find a way of 
translating for us the term logos in the Gospel of St John and we 
shall begin really to accept the Gospel." 'Logos' appears in the 
New Testament only in John I, I John 1 and Revelation 19‘13, but it 
is, indeed, a cardinal term for Christology and the theology of the 
Trinity. Let me, then, first propose the following rendering of the 
begiiming of John's Prologue, and then justify it: 

In the beginiung of the world's becoming, Om was there ah 
ready, and Om was pointed towards the Brahman-Father, and di- 
vine was Om. This very Om was in the beginning gazing at the 
Brahman-Father. 

All things originated from that Om and without it not one 
thing came into being. What has come into being was life in it, and 
the life was the light of human beings... 

The true life that illumines every human being was coming 
into the world... 

And Om became flesh and pitched up its tent in our midst. 

A well-informed article entitled "Symbolism of the Mono- 
gram Oih" written by Fr Joseph Pandiyappilli app>eared in The 
Journal of Dharma, 9/2 (April 1984) 150-160. The reader is also 
referred to the connected articles of Frs G. Gispert-Sauch, G. 
Sebastian, P. Gil and Rev. L. Persson in Vidyajyoti 45 (pp.232-8, 
447-8); 46 (pp.410-1, 546-9); 50 (p.480); 51 (pp.493-8). They have 
thrashed out thoroughly ^e topic of the suitability of oih as a 
rendering for logos. What I want to discuss in the following lines 
will consist of some theological aspects of Om. I do it in the form 
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of a dialogue. 

- A rendering of logos should have a definite meaning, such as ‘word’. 
But OtU is a sound which carries no conceptual meaning. 

- It has at least the minimum meaning of 'assent', like 'amen' in 
Hebrew. Chandogya Up. 1.1.8 tells us: "Verily, this syllable is 
assent; for whenever one assents to anything, one says simply 
'Ofh' rhi.s, indeed, is fulfilment - that is, assent is fulfilment." 
However, an examination of the dynamic structure of Om shows 
that its meaning embraces much more. Om consists of four mea- 
sures of sound, a + u + m + anusimra. Since o = a + u which are the 
first and the last of the set of vowels, o stands for all the vowels. 
On the other hand, ni is the easiest of the labials and can be called 
the mother consonant; hence, it stands for all the consonants. Om, 
therefore, stands for all the po.ssible words in Sanskrit or in any 
language. It has a universal range of designation; it is holistic; it 
embraces everything, entirely. The upanishadic sages never tire 
in their prai.se of it for it symbolizes all things and particularly all 
the triads so dear to those classifiers. Truly, it means pUr^am idam, 
this c|uanlitativc plenitude, this additive totality in which our 
univer.se consists. 

But, whether in separation or in accumulation, words are 
unable to express the Brahman, for Brahman, "is that from which 
all words tall back without attaining it, together with the mind." 
{Taittiriifa Up. 2.4.9). 

However, Om is nasalized by the anusvara into Om. This 
nasalization prolongs its sounding into a special silence through 
whose direction the mind ascends and breaks free from its limits 
to soar towards the transcendent Godhead. Even Orh cannot ex- 
press the divine Essence but it can indicate it by its bursting forth 
plenitude. 

Thus, if w'e consider the twofold power of words, the power 
of expressing and the relaying power of indicating, Om is doubly 
meaningful, first of the contingent totality and second of the tran- 
scending Fullness. Better than alpha and omega, it does not only 
mean the whole from its beginning to its end but also, by its 
pointing capacity, its supreme Cause. 

- But what the Christian thinkers focused on in 'logos’ is that it means 
first of all the word as internal, as breathed forth by the mind (rather 
than the voiced breath) through a conception which in Cod can be a 
generation. I do not think that you can say that of Oih. 

Let us reflect on another upanishadic text, Ch^d. Up. 2.23.2f: 
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Praj&pati brooded over the worlds. From them, when they had been 
brooded upon, issued forth the threefold knowledge [i.e., the three 
Vedas]. He brooded over this. From it, when it had been brooded 
upon, issued forth three syllables, bkiir, bhuvah, svar [earth, atmo- 
sphere, sky, i.e.,^the universe]. He brooded upon them. From them, 
when they had been brooded upon, issued forth the syllable Om. 

Thus Om issues forth through Prajapati's brooding as the 
essence of bhiir-bhuvaft-svar. This is not directly the divine es.sence 
rut from the whole context it is clear that the created fullness 
issues forth from the transcendent Fullness ctnd manifests it though 
in a finite measure. Let us notice that the upanishad uses the s<tme 
term 'issuing forth' as the term 'emanation' (flowing forth, issuing 
forth) used by St Thomas Aquinas for both the trinitarian 'proces- 
sions' (as, for instance, in S.T. 1.34.2) and 'creation' (as in S.T. 
1.45.1) without any fear of pantheism. It simply means a 'coming 
forth' from the Fullness of the divine Essence. 

Now, 'brooding upon' means here an immanent conceiving 
by the divine intellect of the full intellection of that divine Full- 
ness. This fullness of intellection is indicated in the quoted text by 
the progressive series of broodings which are more and more 
refined and finally reach the finest qualitative Fullness, which is 
the source of the quantitative totality of the worlds. Thus Om is, 
so to speak, the effulgence of the divine Intelligence. Borrowing a 
text of St Augustine we may say, "Whoever can understand words 
not merely as they are before they are sounded, but even before 
the images of their sounds are fashioned by thinking, is thereby 
capable of glimpsing some likeness of this Om-Word of whom it 
is written that in the beginning it was" {De Trinitate, XV.IO). 

- All this appears to say that there is in God, the Brahman, a cogitating 
which is an anthropomorphic process! 

- I.et me answer with St Thomas: "The term 'thinking' [and 'brood- 
ing' as well] is not applicable literally to the Word of God for 
thinking consists literally in a search for the truth and that has no 
place in God" (S.T. 1.34.1.2). And the Brhad-dranyaka Up. 4.3.28 
asserts, "Though He does not think, yet it is by thinking that He 
does not think; for there is no disjunction between thinker and 
thought since [both] are indestructible. But there is no other thing 
than Himself and separate that He might think of," Om issues 
forth from the brooding intellect of the Lord but in identity with 
the one divine Essence. 
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- Olh is not engendered by the brooding Brahman as its expression and 
image but only as a summing up of the created worlds. 

- Certainly Oih connotes a reference to creatures, just like Lx>gos. 
The reason: in knowing Himself, God, the Brahman, knows every 
creature. Now a word conceived in the intellect is the expression 
of everything present in the act of knowing. The words we con- 
ceive are many because we know only partially and one thing 
after another. With God, the Brahman, however, because by the 
one act he knows both himself and all else, his single Word Qm 
expresses not only Him as the Conceiver, the Father, but creature, 
as well (cf. S.T, 1.34.3). 

- Oni is only a sound, a syllable. But you have been speaking of a 
transcendent, divine Om! 

Let me answer by quoting from the Maitri Up., one of the 
latest of the classical upanishads. In 6.3 it says: 

There are assuredly two forms of Brahman: the formed and the 
formless. Now, that which is the formed [the syllable] is non-Real; 
that which is the formless is Real, is Brahman, is Light, the Sun. 
Verily, that came to have Om as its body (4(man). He divided his 
body-self (Stm^nam) threefold- Om is three prosodial units [a+u+m]. 
By mearus of these, the whole world is woven, warp and woof, 
across Him .... Om is the only enlightener of a man. 

Here you find the transcendent Om through whom the world was 
made and who is the Light of every human being. 

- All along you have been developing a theology of the Logos in terms of 
Om. Bid surely such a theology is not upanishadic! 

- What I have been doing is an interpretation in depth, going 
beyond but not contrary to the level of awareness and intention of 
the upanishadic thinkers. I bring together separate texts. I make 
explicit what is only implicit in their often mythic language. But I 
do not distort their statements. The upanishads do not contain an 
explicit revelation of the Trinity but this revelation completes and 
fulfils their insights. 

- What you Imve shown is a divine Om issuing forth from the Brah- 
man's brooding. Accordingly, the Brahman-Om relationship is an out- 
bound relationship of conceiving, begetting, though within the unity of 
the divine Essence. But the fohannine Prologue rather speaks of the 
inbound relationship of one who is pros ton Theon pointing towards 
and leaning towards the Begetter, gazing at Him pressingly and loving- 

iy- 

- You are right to extract so much from the Greek preposition pros 
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('towards'). This is precisely the advantage of Om over Logos, 
that Orfi is precisely an arrow-like praise, an assenting reply. 
When we say 'Word' it does not create in our soul any upward 
motion, but when we say 'Om' the whole of our being is gathered 
and directed towards the transcendent Father. What better sym- 
bol of the one who said, "I am the Way. No one comes to the 
Father, except through Me." In his 'pros ton Theon’ closeness, he 
draws closer to the Fadier the whole humankind and the whole 
universe, bhQr-bhuvah-smr. All the cosmic associations of Om in 
the upanishads conspire with that pros so that we are not aston- 
ished when we hear at last, "And Om became flesh and took his 
abode amidst us." 
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Lights from the Field 

Swami Agnivesh on Religion as a Weapon for the Poor 

Twenty-five years ago, in April 7, 1970, young professor-tumed-social-worker 
Vepa ^yam Rau took sannyasa under the name of Swami Agnivesh. But his 
renunciation did nut mean the end of his activism in 'Vedic Socialism' with a 
passionate concern for social justice. "His social struggle is a synthesis of three 
ideas: the Vedic concept of dharma, the analytical approach of Marx and the 
methods of Gandhi" (Antara Dev Sen in Indian Express, Feb. 12, 1995). 

He looks like a sadhu, talks like a politician and most importantly 
voices the cause of the underprivileged millions of India. Swami Agnivesh 
is a strange man by all counts. His name literally means 'embodiment of 
fire' Through his fiery, eloquent and well-argued speeches, the Swami 
acts as a voice for the voiceless and is unembarra.ssed about being a 
politician. 

But, unlike the politicians who mouth the talk of religion, Agnivesh's 
politics are not aimed at dividing Hindu and Muslim, or any other 
religion. Instead, in a way parallel to the liberation theologists of Latin 
America, the Swami has bem consistently attempting battles on behalf of 
the poor, the weak and the defenceless of India. 

But he does not believe in mere preaching. He practises too. And, 
more than that, he leads and inspires. His involvement with movements 
of social concern goes back many years. He entered the Haryana Assem- 
bly in the Janata wave of 1977. "My saffron garb," says he, "is a matter of 
convenience." He believes that it helps him in his work of love, truth, 
compassion and justice. He says with utmost realism: "If my clothes 
come in the way of this, I don't mind changing them. It matters little if 
you call me Swami Agnivesh or simply Agnivesh." He narrates a tale of 
how during a visit to the rebel island of Mindanao in the Philippines, he 
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was told that his saffron garb would make him hlg^y conspicuous. 
'Then, I just went there in jeans and a T-shirt." 

Last year fifty-five-year-nid Agnivesh received in Berne, Switzer- 
land, the Freedom and Human Rights Award. He also became the chair- 
person of the UN Trust Fund on Contemporary Forms of Slavery. He is 
better known across India for his campaigns against bonded labour, and 
IS former head of the Bandhu Mukti Morcha (Bonded Labour Liberation 
Front), founded in 1981. Recently, he became the general secretary of the 
Arya Sabha, a new political party. An unusual man, he has M. Com. and 
LL.B. degrees, taught at Calcutta's St Xavier's College in the 1960s and 
was even an MLA and minister in Haryana. 

So far his campaigns have ted him to fight against alcoholism, fe- 
male foeticide, bonded labour, child labour, and for the emancipation of 
women. His current 'mission' includes fighting consumer culture and 
the Western model of development in India, opposing Western cultriral 
imperialism, and battling casteism, obscurantism and communalism. 

His views on religion are so unconventional that some even ques- 
tion his bona fides. One journalist in Goa asked him: "Why do you wear 
the .saffron robe at all? Who will do the religious work (if swamis take to 
siKial action or political issues)?" Agnivesh stresses his belief in spiritu- 
ality, though he says it ought to be 'social spirituality'. In other words, it 
ought not to be of an individualistic or escapist variety. 

"It (spirituality) should be made into a weapon for social transfor- 
mation. Obscurantist, ritual-ridden, superstition-mongering religion should 
be given a back-seat," says he. "The kind of education 1 had in the Arya 
Samaj inculcated in me that religion or spiritual pursuits of an individual 
are inextricably linked with his social life. Like two sides of a coin, they 
complement each other. Religion should never degenerate into escap- 
ism." 

"Spiritual pursuit has for centuries remained personal. It now has to 
be put to attain social needs," says Agnivesh. He blasts the "bankruptcy 
of the political leadership" of India. Issues taken up during the freedom 
movement, like pledges to stop the proliferation of liquor, have been fast 
forgotten. Communalism has raised its horrendous head. "Our real is- 
sues are poverty and the glaring socio-economic inequality. These are 
the biggest issues, the biggest challenges," he says, in sharp contrast to 
other so-called men of religion who thrive in getting different communi- 
ties to fight each other over communal issues. "Our spiritual bankruptcy 
has also grown." Agnivesh points out that the values conunon to all 
religions have been vanquished, while the vacuum has been filled by 
communal politics. 

Child servitude is perpetuating itself, and the bonded labour situa- 
tion is worsening in India, notwithstanding official claims, says the 
articulate Swami. 

But should men of God actually enter the marketplace of politics? 
What about leaving to Ceasar what is rightfully his? T have never been 
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■ compartmentalise between religion and politics and social ac- 
says Agnivesh. Positive elements from all religions should be 
ited into mainstream politics. 

rther, he takes care to note, he is not promoting one particular 
n; much less tiding to pit one religion against another. He repeat- 
Ils for identifying the good and the common factors which exist 
all religions: "Without such principles we cannot go ahead.If we 
o fight cultural imperialism or MTV, we have to launch a fight 
an such a (religion-based) heritage," says he. "Pcjlitics is meant for 
Dple. All people should play a role in politics. Religious leaders are 
the people. I would like them (men of religion) to play (only) a 
'e role in politics." Above all, he notes, it is the worst elements 
religion which have already infiltrated the field of politics and are 
t to play communal games. Shouldn't the good interests too enter 
Id? 

e looks at the ironies of religion itself. India has among the largest 
n' of temples and shrines in the world. Laxmi, the goddess of 
I, is worshipped w'ith pujas (rituals and offerings) to the greatest 
in India, a country beset with unvanquished poverty. Saraswati, 
ddess of learning, is worshipped the most in India, again a country 
id with illiteracy. 

'ell-informed and up-to-date with soda! issues, the Swami has 
)erspectives on a wide range of issues - ranging from the unfair 
if the Third World nations (which he wants to be abrogated), to 
il imperialism, an appropriate developmental pattern, unsustainable 
onsumption by the rich, and of course, the need to make religion 
?eople-friendly and pro-people. 

iarket forces, says he, mean "greed, competition and grabbing." 
have been glorified today. On the other hand, we are racing 
mg in a direction we are not quite sure about. Where will the 
\ation super-highways and bio-technology take us? "We don't 
" answers Agnivesh. 

e was bom Shyam Vepa Rao, and his grandfather was the Dixvan 
ce minister) of the princely state of Shakti in Madhya Pradesh. He 
led his new name 'Agnivesh' party because of his being fiery and 
by nature. Agnivesh points out that India has an estimated five 
n swamis and sadhus spread over its 500,000 villages. Only a very 
majority of them are genuine, he feels. The vast majority are 
tes, burdens on society and their families, indulging in sheer es- 
n. Some who have gone abroad "have a pompous, wheeler-dealer 
eering style, nowhere near identifying themselves with the poor or 
truggles." 

lost of the people of the world believe in some god, whether called 
Ishwar or God. "Make the Supreme Being a rallying point ... Stress 
! minimum commonality of diverse religions (to bring united ac- 
mong different people)," Agnivesh suggests. 
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"Yes, I am a fake swami. Because the moment one starts thinking of 
oneself as a swami, all godhood disappears. And I claim no miracles: in 
fact I'm fighting miracles all the time," he once told an interviewer. 

Third World Network Features 
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Listen to the Spirit 

On the Third Day He Rose again from the Dead 

Every year we have the same experience: Holy Week, particularly 
Good Friday, is celebrated with great devotion. In the mystery of Jesus' 
passion we are conscious of God's love which is with us even in darkness 
and death. On Easter we celebrate the day of life and joy with a new ring 
in our hallelujah. But not many people feel inspired to take part in the 
Easter Vigil. The restoration of this celebration, of the night that dawns 
into the brightness of the Resurrection, was among the important re- 
forms in the liturgical renewal after the Council. Whatever God tells us 
in the history of salvation, all that he gives us in Jesus Christ, is summed 
up in this celebration. Why does it not attract the faithful? Is it too lung, 
too difficult, too complicated? Whatever the reason, we seem unable to 
make the core of our faith, the last word of divine Revelation, the centre 
and climax of tiur worship in the Church. The difficult points at the need 
of a serious effort to enter more deeply into the central mystery of our 
faith: the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

In Jesus resurrection God's revelation is fulfilled. Jesus is not only a 
prophet who proclaims the coming of God's reign in the rww and final 
creation. God's Kingdom, the new heaven and the new earth, are embod- 
ied in him: he not only teaches about eternal life but he himself is the 
resurrection and the life. In his person and life, in his struggle and 
fulfilment God spieaks to us. The Council's Constitution on Divine Revela- 
tion says: 

He himself completed and perfected revelation, 

he to see whom is to see the Father; 

and he confirmed it with divine guarantees. 

He did this by the total fact of his presence, 
the self-manifestation in words and works, signs and miracles, 
but about all by his death and glorious resurrection from the dead 
and finally by sending the Holy Spirit of Truth (DV 4). 

Through his resurrection Jesus completed revelation in two ways: 
first, he brings Israel's growing understanding of life beyond death to 
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completion. In the earlier stages of Israel's religious tradition death was 
experienced as the end of human life; life fades out in death. Sheol is the 
abode of the dead, ^ realm of shadows, separate from the human world 
and far from God. When Hezekiel, the pious king, is mortally ill he 
prays: 

I must depart, 

1 am consigned to the gates of Sheol 
for the rest of my years. 

I said: I shall not see the Lord 
in the land of the living, 

I shall look upon mortals no more 

among the inhabitants of the world (Is 38:10f). 

In the later stages of Israel's history the faith in the living and life- 
giving God begins to prevail: "God will swallow up death for ever, and 
wipe away the tears from all faces" (Is 25:8). "The dead shall live, their 
corpses shall rise; you who dwell in the dust, awake and shout for joy. 
Your dew is a radiant dew, and earth will give birth to those long dead" 
(is 26:19). In the (non-biblical) Jewish apocalyptic tradition of Jesus' time, 
God is seen as the God of the living. Jesus himself uses this term when he 
refutes the Sadducees who attack the faith in the resurrection of the dead 
and ridicule it with the story of the woman who had seven husbands 
and, after her death, does not know to whom she belongs. Jesus does not 
enter into an argument - he never discusses doctrine, he lives it, he is the 
Truth: "You know neither the Scriptures nor the power of God. He is 
God not of the dead, but of the living"(Mk 12:24-27). 

In his resurrection Jesus seals the core of all revelation: we are called 
to the fullness of life, to share in God's own eternal life, against all 
experiences of death and destruction. This was already Abraham's faith 
who "believed in God who gives life to the dead and calls into existence 
the things that do not exist; in hope he believed against hope" (Rom 
4:16f). Easter is the feast of life, not only of the transient life of spring that 
is tied to the recurring cycles of birth and death, but of life beyond decay 
and death. 

Jesus' resurrection is more: it is the fulfilment of salvation. This is 
the second way he completes revelation. All biblical revelation is salva- 
tion history. It begins with the exodus, Israel's liberation from bondage 
when God made the Covenant with his people. That was a long way 
from the proclamation of God's reign through Jesus Christ. National 
barriers had to be broken down; already the prophets of the exile saw all 
nations included in the one people of God. Further, salvation is more 
than political and social emancipation. It means the new life in God 
where all nations are bound together in solidarity. This unity of love has 
to be realized against all forces of human autonomy: dominance and 
exploitation through political power, arrogance of social superiority, 
self-righteousness and religious exclusivism. Jesus stands against all 
these powers, he has to fight with unequal weapons: with love and truth 
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against blindness, lies, hatred. He becomes the sign of contradiction, he 
is defeated and crucified. The first beginnings of God's Kingdom, the 
microscopic group of his followers, is scattered. Jesus is buried. It is the 
end of a dream. 

But it was not a dream. Jesus is God's revelation. Revelation is 
embodied in him. The fullness of revelation shines forth in his resurrec- 
tion. Jesus lives. His life and mission are not destroyed, they are now 
revealed in their fullness. The gospels tell us about this revelation in the 
apparition accounts. Jesus is with his.disciples again, in a way different 
from his presence during the earthly life. He is, and for ever remains, the 
centre and lifespring of their community. 

First, the disciples must know that he lives, the same Jesus who had 
been with them in the roads of Galilee, who had been crucified and 
buried. They must meet him; he is not a ghost. They see the wound of the 
nails; he even eats with them. The same Jesus who died is in their midst, 
but no lunger subject to the limitations of bodily life, no longer threat- 
ened by hostile powers. The fascination of earthly realities, as if they 
were the ultimate truth, is broken. Jesus lives in God's power. 

The fulfilment of revelation implies also a new understanding of the 
Scriptures. The Bible is not a finished book with a divine Imprimatur, but 
a compendium <»f the pedagogy by which God guided his people by slow 
steps towards the divine mystery. In all his teaching Jesus had purified 
and deepened the image of God which had been tarnished by past 
generations when they projected their own violence and ruthlessness 
unto God and often presented him as a hard and punishing judge. In 
parables, and mostly in his deeds, he revealed the intimate mystery of 
God to whom he prayed in childlike simplicity as "Abba - my father." In 
particular the disciples had to learn the painful truth that God's reign is 
realized not by human power, political might and military victory but 
through suffering. They never had understood Jesus during his earthly 
life when he spoke about his death. Now Jesus can, must, explain it to 
them (Lk 24:27 and 44). In the light of Easter they can accept it, and learn 
that poverty, failure and defeat will be the companions of Jesus' Church 
through the centuries. 

The disciples will have to be united, faithful to Jesus, and through 
him bound together to become the core of the new people of God united 
in love. Luke tells us the story of the two disciples who after Jesus' death 
left Jerusalem in their disillusionment; "We had hoped he was the one to 
redeem Israel..." Jesus joins them, opens their mind to the understanding 
of the Scriptures and is recognized by them in the breaking of the bread, 
the gesture to communion. When they return to Jerusalem they meet 
Jesus again in the midst of the disciples (Lk 24:13-35). For Luke Jerusa- 
lem is the city where God's people are at home and united, from where 
they go out into the world. 

All four gospels conclude ryith the renewed mission of the disciples 
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to give witness to Jesus. God's saving love which came to us in Jesus 
Christ must for ever be embodied in the Church and offered to the world. 
This is possible only through the abiding presence of Jesus in the com* 
munity of the believprs. Through them Jesus fulfils his mission. The most 
significant title of Jesus that comes to us from the past is Immanuel: God 
with us (Is 7:14). In all crucial situations God's people had been assured 
and supported by nothing else: "I shall be with you “(cl. Ex 3:12). Jesus 
came to be with us, we have to be with him. He calls the disciples to 
follow him (Mk 1:16), to be with him (Mk 3:14), to remain with him Gn 
15:4). After the resurrection he is with them in a new way: he is no longer 
*'ere or there; his presence is not local but personal. He is with them, 
where they are, with their struggle, in their needs. He stands at the tomb 
when Mary Magdalene searches for him; he watches them from the 
shore of the lake after they have spent a frustrating night without results, 
and when they lock themselves up in fear of the enemies he stands in 
their midst with a greeting of peace. His union with them is deeper than 
any human relationship. They have to learn to live in a new communion 
with him which, in John's Go.spel. is described with the symbols of vine 
and branches On 15). Through Jesus they are drawn into the mystery of 
God in a communion for which we have no words in human languages: 
"(Father, I pray that) as you are in me and 1 in you, may they also be in 
us... that they may be one as we are one, I in them and you in me" 0" 
17:21-23). This is the union with the Risen Lord in the Church. She is 
Christ's body, his continued saving presence in the world, God's true 
temple, built not of stones but of his disciples: "I am with you till the end 
of time" (Mt 28:20). 

At the Easter Vigil we celebrate the presence of the Risen Lord in the 
Church with three symbols: 

Fire is the age-old symbol of God, unapproachable. Moses must take 
off his sandals and not come close; Ezekiel sees. God in the heart of fire 
(Ez 1:4). 

Fire comes into the Church as the flame on the Easter candle. 'The 
candle becomes light by being consumed in the flame. This is Jesus 
Christ: he is the light of the world, our saviour, giving himself up for us 
in the paschal mystery, dying and rising. 

Water is the source of life. The baptismal font is blessed by inuneis- 
ing the Easter candle into it. Reborn in baptism Christians share in the 
life of the Risen Lord, in the paschal mystery, and carry his light into the 
world. 


J. NEUNER S.J. 
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Bible and Mission 

The Contemplative Face of Old 
Testament Wisdom - in the con- 
text of world religions. By John 
Eaton. London: SCM Press. 1989. Pp. x- 
150. ISBN 0-334-01913-3. 

This valuable book ought to have 
been reviewed much earlier. The con- 
templative dimension of Wisdom liter- 
ature is not often highlighted and so the 
author has made a ctmtribution to the 
approach to the Wisdom books. 

I'he context in which he has placed 
this orientation is the contemplative na- 
ture of wisdom in other rehgious tradi- 
tions. The dominant concern has been 
to uncover the contemplative dimension 
of biblical wisdom. Iberefore the ctm- 
sideratinn of other traditions is second- 
ary, representative and selective. 

The book begins with a noble roll 
of contemplatives "who have taken a 
costly way to final simplicity, the heart 
of all love." Their spirit and intention is 
summarized in a poem of Kabir: 

1 shall make / My body into / A 
clay lamp, / My soul its wick,/ and my 
blood / Oil! / Ah, the hght / Of this 
lamp / Would reveal / The face / Of 
my Beloved / To me! (pp. 1-2). 

Eaton introduces the reader to his 
sources - the OT Wisdom books, the 
sayings of the Fathers, Egyptian, Chi- 
nese, Greek Wisdom, the D^rt Fathers, 
L)enys,Spanish contemplatives. The Sufis 
of Islam, Jewish Mystics, Indian Wis- 
dom and some mixlcm mystics. The bnef 
introductory remarks situate the texts 
he will use in the fallowing chapters. 

The major chapter "Themes of Wis- 
dom and Contemplation" (pp. 22-91) 
consists of themes of contemplation il- 
lustrated from some of the world’s 
contemplatives and OT texts with short 
reflections and remarks. The following 
themes are included; the spiritual di- 
rector, discipline and austerity, poetry 
(interesting), attentiveness (well done). 


humility, love, limits of understandb 
silence, life as given, the dark ni^t 
honesty, work, trust and the knowled 
of God. This Is like on anthology and 
meant to be read over a period of tiii 
testing dimensions of a contemplab 
way of living and being. 

The next chapter considers the o 
templative dimensions present in c 
tain selected Psalms (twenty-two psal 
are chosen) again related to simi 
themes in a wider world of contemp 
tive thinking. Eaton outlines his apipitw 
to the psalms in this way: " .... we sh 
explore what these mttch loved and mi 
us^ poems reveal of the life of conti 
plation, the disciplined way of atti 
tion, the direcL ineffable contact w 
God" (p. 93). 

In the final chapter, "Wisdom Q 
to the Modem World," Eaton uses a 
ries of headings with quotations ftr 
Bede Griffiths's writings to indicate hi 
the contemplative face of wisdom c 
respond to problems and challenges 
lat^ to an authentic depth in hum 
life in the context of the cosmos, tei 
nology, materialism, the rat race, s 
fering, divisiveness ... 

The book initiates readers into I 
riches of human wisdom and its bibli 
expression and guides the reader ii 
deeper levels of human life. 

Paddy MEAGHER. S 

Responses to 101 Questions i 
the Psalms and Other Writin] 

By Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. Mahw. 
Paulist Press, 1994. Pp. xi-128. S 8.' 
ISBN Q-8091-3S26-4. 

Readers way be acquainted w 
the other four titles in this series "i 
sponses to 101 Questions:" on the 
ble/on the Dead Sea Scrolls/about Jesi 
about Feminism - books worth addl 
to good libraries. 

This book by a recognised exp 
in the Wisdom writings is both fascin 
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ing and very informative. The questiona 
are good. They pick up introductory in- 
formation and the central iasues in each 
or writing and the more common and 
difficult questions about puzzling or 
problematic aspects of these writings. 
The replies T fouiul clear, succint, hon- 
est and to the pioint - very informative. 

The OT books included are those 
books which are gathered in the He- 
brew Bible under the title Kathuvim 
(^Writings), namely Psalms, Proverbs, 
|ob. Song of Songs, Ruth, Qoheleth and 
Esther, Lamentations, 1-2 Chronicles, 
Ezra - Nehemiah and Daniel. Many 
Christians would not be acquainted with 
at least some of these books. I am sorry 
Ben Sirach and the Wiiulom of Solomon 
were omitted. 

Murphy recommerkds that readers 
first read the pertinent book of the Bible 
- at least sample it - and then read the 
appropriate section of "Questions and 
Answers," Greater emphasis (space) is 
given to the Psalms, Job and ^heleth 
and Daniel's Apocalyptic (12, 17, 14 and 
14 questions respectively). 

A fine addition to the series, an- 
swering questions and leading readers 
further into God's word and hopefully 
to further questions. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Gospel in a Pluralist Society. 

By Lesslie Newbigin. Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan: Wm.B. Eerdmans/Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1989. Pp. xi-244. $ 14.95. 
ISBN 0-8028-0426-8. 

As I came towards the end of this 
book, the words of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St Matthew came to me: "He taught 
them as one who had authority, and not 
as their 8cribes"(7:29). In Lesslie 
Newbigin the Christian churches have 
a voice that is 'not ashamed of the gos- 
I>el" for he knows it is "the power of 
God." He knows "in whom he has trust- 
ed," and so the reading of this book turns 
out to be challenging, enlightening, and 
inspiring - an incentive to do the work 
that God started in Jesus. It is from be- 
ginning to end missionary (a word and 


idea today so tactfully taboo -inaplte of 
St John's Gospel!). As the title indicates, 
the book is about the preadiing of the 
gospel to the pluralist world of our times. 
There is no question that LN does not 
bice - he denies being a scholar Oet that 
passO, hut he is certainly a pastor who 
has kept au courant with the questions 
that today's theology has thrown up 
(sometimes because its stomach is too 
tender to digest (he gospel!). Whether it 
be the scepticism of the dominant plau- 
sibility structure - the modem world's 
diktat on what one may or may not think; 
the relation between reason, revelation, 
and experience, or a very forthright ex- 
amination of doubt and dogma, LN 
shows an understanding of what the 
modem world is saying and doing. Un- 
like some theologians, however, he calls 
the bluff of "this age's wisdom." What 
he refuses to do - and here he shows us 
what the virtue and Spirit's gift of cour- 
age is - he refu.ses to bypass the ques- 
tion of truth. Is the Gospel true? or not? 
Here once again LN's is -wl conformed 
to this world which is not at all keen on 
the question of tmth. in fact what char- 
acterizes the pluralism of the modem 
world is its denial of an absolute tmth, 
and its espousal of a purely subjective 
norm; 'What is good for you is good for 
you and from this we come to 'what 
is true for you, is tme for you'. LN sees 
in this a basic confusion between facts 
and values. He sees the reigning way of 
thinking as not being concerned about 
focts in the religious sphere - in other 
words, not bothered whether what a re- 
ligion says is tme or not. We do not deal 
that way with other fields: if a teacher 
asks a student whether Paris is the cap- 
ital of France or Belgium, she is unlikely 
to appreciate a reply such as '1 keep an 
open mind on that!' Obviously there- 
fore even the modem world has defi- 
nite things that it holds as tme - so one 
can ask: ‘On what principle have you 
decided that the truth is that there is no 
absolute tmth, e.g,, in religion?' "The read- 
er will note that we are plunged into the 
whole question of the human beings' 
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way of knowing. Some may consider 
this as a 'western' question. But is it 
really, or is it not something that has a 
urtiversal import? (If I may be permit- 
ted another arrow, often the response 
'that's western!' = 'let's not bother to 
think that point through in depth' - but 
people do not own up!) 

XTTl, Patna R. LEWICKI 

Indian Theology 

Beyond Settled Foundations. The 

Journey of Indian Theology. By Felix 
WitJ=Ruu. University of Madras: I^part- 
ment of Christian Studies, 1993. Pp. xvi- 
288. N.p. 

Every theology professor in India 
will have used some time or other R.H.S. 
Boyd's Introductum to Indian Christian The- 
otogy. The bonk first published in 1969 
and revised in 1975, is today somewhat 
dated and clearly insufficient to give a 
feel of where Indian theology finds it- 
self at the end of the century. Profeisur 
of Chri.stian Studies at the University of 
Madras, Dr Felix Wilfred has given us a 
useful volume that in some senses com- 
pletes without supplanting the work of 
Boyd. Part I covers partially the same 
landmarlcs of the ancient period a.s Boyd's 
book: the Thomas Christians, De Nobili, 
Upadhyay, Jobanrus and the Calcutta 
school, the Ashram movement, 
Munchanin, Abhishiktananda and Bede 
Cnffiths. Felix Wilfred adds a brief sur- 
vey of theological centres. Journals and 
assiKiations. 

Part II gives a more detailed ac- 
count of seven leading theologians of 
these last decades: four who are more 
oriented to the religio-cultural question 
(Panikkar, Amalorpavadass, Chethi- 
mattam and Amaladoss), and three more 
concerned with the socio-political field 
(Kappen, Rayan, Soares-Prabhu). 

Part III is vintage Felix Wilfred. He 
offers a synthetic view of the mam di- 
rections being developed by Indian the- 
ology regarding methods and the ap- 
proaches to the Divine, the world and 
history, and in Christology and 


ecctesiokigy, evangelizatian and Uben- 
tion, dialogue and the theology of rrii- 
gions. In the conclusion he loola back at 
the main gains, prospects and the chal- 
lenges for the future. 

As is clear from this outline Felix 
Wilfred limits himself to the CathoBc 
contribution to the Indian theological 
tradition, while Boyd stressed more the 
Protestant development, although he did 
present a numbCT of Catholic authors. 
■This limitation is regrettable all the mote 
as Beyond Settled Foundations is pub- 
lished by a University Department of 
Christianity which presumably has the 
whole Christian tradition in its purview. 
The author writes from within this Indi- 
an Christian tradition and has a sharp 
analytical mind: he is able to explain 
why Indian theology is often misundei^ 
stood abroad (and also in India). Inevi- 
tably one imjTortant theologian is miss- 
ing in the survey: the author himself, 
who has made a notable contribution in 
the last decade and whose theological 
output is now considerable: The Emer- 
gent Church in a New India (1988), Sunset 
in the East? (1991), Leave the Temple (1992), 
From the Dusty Soil: Contextual Re-inter- 
pretation of Christianity (1995), without 
mentioning his German publications. We 
need a gotxl disciple of his to sum up 
his thought and also attempt a critique 
of his method and conclusions. 

Felix Wilfred can be very critical 
of the present state of Indian theology. 
Part of the criticism is directed at Church 
leadership whose style of functioning, 
he thinks, is not conducive to creative 
theology. He is also critical of the theo- 
logical establishment which is largely 
closed within seminaries and formation 
houses and lacks contact with the trends 
of the country, specially the grass-roots 
movements where he sees the hope for 
our theological future. However, he also 
notes the growing Influence of Indian 
theology, its growing sense of identity 
and is hopeful that in the future Indian 
theology will be multifaceted, rooted in 
the people and go ‘Tieyond settled foun- 
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datians." 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH. S.J. 

The Writings of tirahmabandhab 
Upadhyay. Indudinf^ a resume of his 
life and thought. Edited and annotated 
by Dr Julius Lipner and George GisrERT- 
Sauoi, S.J. Vol. I. Elangalore; United Theo- 
logical College, 1991. Pp. xlvi-298. ISBN 
81-85526-00-1. 

Ever since, as a student in Calcutta 
in the forties, I read The Blade 1 was fas- 
cinated by the character of Brahnta- 
bandhab Upadhyay. The Blade is not very 
well -written but is a vivid introduction 
to a remarkable man. To me in those 
days, with my very limited knowledge 
and narrow vision, he seemed to be a 
combination of opposites - Hinduism 
and Christianity; Astern and Western 
culture; anti-British revolutionary and 
a very good man. 

When 1 returned to India after be- 
ing trained and ordained a priest in En- 
gland I tried to learn more about him. It 
was not easy. Few know much if any- 
thing about him. i heard that Fr Fallon 
was preparing a full-length life of him. 
But that never seemed to come out. When 
in Calcutta on a visit to my mother I 
attended a lecture by an English 
itKlolag;ist. He was full of C.F. Andrews, 
but had never even heard of Brahma- 
bandab Upadhyay (henceforth B.U.). 
Meanwhile 1 had come across his re- 
markable Sanskrit hymn, Vande 
Sacdddnandam ... which alone would have 
earned him a place among the immor- 
tals and only whetted my appetite to 
know more about him. 

This book to some extent satisfies 
that quest. It begins with a brief resume 
of the life and thought of B.U. by Dr 
Julius Lipiwr. I find that quite a lot has 
been written about him. What is inter- 
esting, though understandable, is that 
Christians who write about him stress 
his religious history, while the Bengalis, 
notably Mukhopadhyay, the socio-po- 
litical aide of this remarkable man. In 
his very brief resume— of a mere thirty 
pages - Dr Lipner can only touch on 


some of the many faces of this multi- 
faceted person. Educatlonisl, poet, reli- 
gious enthusiast, philosopher, national- 
ist, theologian, writer. Journalist - even 
athlete; there are few spheres he does 
not seem to have touched; and whatev- 
er he touched he enriched. 

He was, of course, well ahead of 
his time where dialogue in depth is con- 
cerned, one might almost say, too much 
ahead. "He would be glad to be called a 
Christian," he says, "if by that is meant 
allegiance to Jesus, the Redeemer of fallen 
humanity and the Source of all righ- 
teousness, to the Holy Spirit who sanc- 
tifies the human soul to make it a heav- 
enly abode of the Father and the Son." 
This IS orthodox Christian doctrine. 
"But," he continues, "people here un- 
derstand by the term 'Christian' a man 
who drinks liquor and eats beef, who 
hates the scriptures of India as lies and 
her iaspired men as imposlois .... in this 
sense of the term we are not Christian 
.... We mean to preach the reconciliation 
of all religions in Christ." In the maga- 
zine Sophia which B.U. founded and ed- 
ited it is affirmed: "We are Hindu so far 
as our physical and mental constitution 
is concerned, but in regard to our im- 
mortal souls we are Catholic. We are 
Hindu-Catholic." 

But sadly, B.U. does not seem to 
have the tolerance or humility of later 
dialoglsts. For irwlance he insisted on 
the preservation of the caste system. His 
recommendation to missionaries is in- 
leresting: "People have a strong aver- 
sion to ChrisHan preachera because they 
are considered to be destroyers of ev- 
erything national. Therefore the itiner- 
ant missionaries should be thoroughly 
Hindu in their mode of living. They 
should, if necessary, be strict vegetari- 
ans and teetotallers, and pul on the yel- 
low sannyasi garb. The central mission 
should in short adopt the pobey of the 
glorious old fathers of the South (the 
reference is to de Nobili and Beschi!] 
The missionaries should be well versed 
in Sanskrit, for one ignorant of Sanskrit 
will hardly be able to vanquish Hindu 
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preachers." He even thought of trying 
to establish a Sanskrit based gurukul for 
training itinerant missionaries - much 
as de Nobill had envisioned long b€»- 
lore. But though he got some local sup- 
port, the idea was quashed by Mgr 
Zaleski, the Papal Delegate. He visited 
England and wnite for The Tablet-. "Faith 
seemed too mixed up with beef and pork, 
spoon and fork, loo tightly pantalooned 
and pietticoated to manifest its univer- 
sality" (3. Jan. 1903). 

B.U. was a pioneer iii more ways 
than one. Naturally he went too far at 
times. Can Christians follow him in his 
devotion to caste and his identification 
ol Sanskritized Hinduism with 
Indianism? Bui Ihi'se are comparatively 
minor aberratioii.s in a vast scheme ol 
work and thought 

Let us look at a lew of his themes. 
When he was m the process of being 
ciMi verted from Hinduism to Catholi- 
cism (a somewhat similar situation to 
the 'Kindly Light' stage ol Newman!) he 
wrote in The Harmony, a |ournal he had 
founded, his thoughts on Religion and 
religions. Here he shows his depeitdimce 
on Thoiiiistic thought, which he had al- 
ready mastered. He distinguishes be- 
tween natural religion, denved fnim rea- 
son, and supernatural religion (i.e., Ca- 
tholici.sm) derived fnim divine revela- 
tion, but rwl opposed to rea.snn. He 
criticises certain inissionanes for derid- 
ing Hinduism as being utterly corrupt. 
(Quoting from the Gila he effectively de- 
fends Hinduism. He tries to show logi- 
cally the truths of Catholicism and the 
errors of Hinduism. He also deals with 
science, writing knowledgeably and ap- 
provingly of the work of the great Nobel 
Prize winner Professor Sir Jagdish 
Chandra Bose. 

Much of his wnting is controver- 
sial and polemic, but always he is cour- 
teous and correct and forms a very ef- 
fective apologist. He even has a piece 
on Lourdes. 

He has a lovely prayer of adora- 
tion of the Infinite Being. He also has an 
enlightening comparison between the 


Hindu triad and the Christian Trinity. 
He treats of the divinity of Christian in 
a discussion of the Sonship of a divine 
Father. He traces the promise of a Re- 
deemer through the Old Testament 
which he knows thoroughly, though his 
treatment of some of the texts tends to 
be fundamentalist. This is hardly sur- 
prising when we consider the state of 
biblical scholarship among Catholics in 
his tune. Yet he is aware of the difficul- 
ties and is sensitive to the spiritual sense 
of the Biblical authors. 

In discussing vicarious suffering he 
can quote with confidence Butler on 
Analogy. Also he has AthaiuLsius on the 
divinity of Christ. His comparison be- 
tween nuifitr and incarnation could have 
been deeper. For though the Hindi traivs- 
lation of incarnation is avatar (third 
meaning in Buicke) aiwl the English trans- 
lation of avatar is incarnation, their mean- 
ings are actually quite d ifferent. For while 
avatar is mdy& - the god never really 
becomes human ... incarnation is 
sJwrtrdhSran, a taking on a body, actual- 
ly bt>coming human. 

There is another lovely Sanskrit 
bhajan in honour of Christ, the Logos, 
the fullness of God’s revelation. With 
Aquina.s, whom he quotes, he holds that 
evil IS a negation, or lack of good. But 
sin, moral evil, is a reality from which 
the only escape and sure refuge is Christ. 
"He who takes his stand on this rock of 
righteousness, leaving his tempest-tossed 
frail bark of self, will no mure be in 
danger of being swallowed up by the 
depthless abyss of sin." 

He accepts monogenism and is even 
willing to dally with evolution. He re- 
futes the theory of transmigration of souls 
on the grounds of the permanent identi- 
ty and immortality of the soul and the 
illogicality of the arguments of the 
transmigratinnists. And so he comes to 
the end of man, and salvation. He does 
not argue, he just explains, but he does 
that superbly. 

When one has finished perusing 
this book one cannot but be awed at the 
depth and breadth of this num's mind. 
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And this is only the first volume .... And 
he lived only 48 years ... 

R.H.LBSSER 

Indigenous People: ^Dalits. Dalits 
Issues in Today's Theological Debate. 
Edited by James Massey. IDelhi; ISPCK, 
1994. Pp. ix-345. Rs 75. iSBN 81-7214- 
154-8. 

At the end of 1992, a National Ctwi- 
vention of E)alit Solidarity Programme 
was held in Nagpur. From this Conven- 
uon James Masey selected 22 papers with 
a view to presenting the major issues 
which are under debate in today's theo- 
logical world. 

This book has two major parts: the 
first part deals with history and the sec- 
ond with theology. The papers cover 
the areas of the origin, motivations, meth- 
od, content and promise of the dalit 
movement for the people, the Church in 
India and the world. 

The first part of the book, covering 
the origin and motivation, presents the 
history of the Dalits from Manu to the 
Mandal Commission and describes the 
origin of Dalit problems and Dalit strug- 
gles for dignity. It depicts the role of 
Dalits in history as "protestants" with- 
in Hinduism. A few feminist theologians 
have very well brought out the cruelty 
of religious laws and oppression imposed 
upon Dalits by the Smritis. The Chris- 
tian social order is also not very differ^ 
ent from this. The particular suffering 
of E>alit women as the downtrodden 
among the downtruder. is well brought 
out. 

The second part of the book deals 
with method, content and promise. It 
brings out how Christian theology has 
ceased to be an enterprise of the elite 
and allowed itself to be an enterprise of 
the poor. One or other of the writers 
show how Dalit theology is different 
from imported theology. They bring out 
how Dalit theology is not passive and 
how the triune God is at work through 
the Dalits for the liberation of other In- 
dians, siiure the liberation of all is relat- 
ed to die liberation of die last. For an 
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effective moral practice, the moral texts 
and practices should be critically 
contextualized, so diat they contribute 
to the dignity and wellbeing of individ- 
uals and communities. The Christian 
Dalit aspirations are expressed by 
Joshuva Kavi, who is Dalit searching 
for hiunan dignity, equality, justice, Dalit 
unity and the community of all peoples 
across caste and creed, to form one hu- 
man family. 

A thesis of the book is that the Dalits 
are indigenous people of India, who have 
democratic, ethical, humanistic, egali- 
tarian and tolerant religio-cultural tra- 
ditions. The book shows how these tra- 
ditions have been exploited systemati- 
cally by foreigners from the time of Aryan 
colonization. The indigenous Dalit reli- 
gion, culture, traditions, and customs 
are not barbaric. They have a theologv 
which Ls very Christie. The Dalit strug- 
gles need to be shared with the interna- 
tional community .so that the Dalits will 
find global support. At the «id of the 
book Dalits are called upon to be proud 
of themselves and contribute to the 
emerging Dalit theology. 

Since the Dalit concern Ls not an 
isolated concern and Dalit theology is 
very much in line with the total mission 
of Christ, this book will be of great help 
for Basic Christian Communities, femi- 
nist theologians, social activists and 
formators. The book is also ecumenical 
in nature with contributions from both 
Protestant and Catholic authors. 

Benedict SWAMINATHAN 

R.C. Das: Evangelical Prophet for 
Contextual Christianity. Edited by 
H.L. Richard. Delhi: ISPCK, 1995, Pp. 
xvni-302. Rs 80. ISBN 81-7214-235-8. 

In spite of his initials, R.C. Das is 
little known in Catholic circles except 
perhaps in Varana.si where he spent 46 
years, the second half of his life. Bom in 
an East Bengal village in 1887, Rajendra 
Chandra Das studied in Dhaka where 
he became a Christian in 1908. He con- 
tinued his studies in Calcutta and en- 
tered the Anglican Communion in 1916 
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in which he was appointed a lay mis- 
sionary evangelist He taught philoso- 
phy in Calcutta and Agra and later ioined 
the CMS mission m Kushtia, East Ben- 
gal. In 1930 he felt the call to Varanasi 
and worked there for the Banaras Unit- 
ed City Mission. When this was closed, 
he started the Kristpanthi Ashram, his 
last home until his death in 1976. The 
present Krist Panthi Ashram of the 
Varanasi diocese has no relation to Das's 
Ashram. However in the last year of 
Das's life there were warm contacts be- 
tween Varanasi R.C. Bishop Patrick 
D'Souza and Das. "Das had long es- 
teemed the evangelically-oriented Ca- 
tholicism of Banaras and had hopes for 
a lasting and happy relationship" (10). 

All his life Das fought to restore an 
Indian face to the Christian Church in 
India, and this cost him many tensions 
with his employers and with the Chris- 
tian communities accustomed to differ- 
ent styles. He once hoped that those who 
were dissatisfied with the colonial 
Church would come together and start 
a new Church that would be truly Indi- 
an. This was not to be, according to him 
because of the arrival of new evangeli- 
cal movements from the West, specially 
the Pentecostals. "Das was a 'catholic' 
C'hri.stian in the fullest .sense of that word, 
and certainly not an 'evangelical' in the 
sectarian meaning of the second half of 
the 20th century. Yet he clearly stood in 
the mainstream evangelical Protestant 
tradition, as often indicated in his own 
wnlings" (pp. 1-2). True, theologically. 
But ecclesiastically he was rather a mav- 
erick at the fringes of the Church. And 
the main rea.son tor this was his deep 
desire for inculturation, his search for 
continuities between the Hindu and the 
Christian tradition (a kind of fulfilment 
theology), and his often not quite con- 
sistent thought that some found "syn- 
cretistic." His criticism of mis-sionaries 
may today be dated, but his "sacrificial 
commitment to high ideals and Biblical 
and Indian values speaks compellingly 
to all who wish to confess Christ in and 
to India" (p. 10). 


In the last part of his life Das pub- 
lished three (oumats. The Seeker (1947- 
57), TTie Seeker and Pilgrim (1958-63) snd 
The Church of Chriet (1964-73). The book 
under review consists of extracts from 
these and his other writings. Hia book- 
lets, How to Present Chrisl to a Hindu 
(1950), God's Redemptive Acts and Cre- 
ative Dealings with One Who Found 
(1962?) and Cmvictions <^an Indian Dis- 
ciple (1966) are hardly used, but his un- 
published Autobiography is often used. 
This adds much to our knowledge of 
Das. 

The extracts are divided into sev- 
en sections, B-H, entitled Autobiograph- 
ical Reflections, Understanding Hindu- 
ism, Evangelism, Indigenisation, Theo- 
logical Perspectives, Foreign Missions 
and the Indiw Church, and Political and 
Social Views. Section A contains an in- 
troduction, a short biographical sketch 
and an elementary outline of Das's the- 
ology, by the editor. 

A valuable addition to the Confess- 
ing the Faith in India series of the C15RS. 

G. G1SPERT-5AUCH, S.J. 

Priests Yesterday and Today 
The Lcttera and Instructions of 
Francis Xavier. Translated and Intro- 
duced by M. Joseph Costeixc^ S.J. Anand: 
Gujarat Sahitya Prakash. 1992. Pp. xxx- 
488 Rs 185, Rs 200. 

Francis Xavier must surely be the 
best known saint in India, and not only 
by Christians. Yet the vast majority of 
Indians, even Christians, know surpris- 
ingly little about him. That he was a 
holy Jesuit, preached in India, worked 
miracles (!), converted thousands (how 
many?), went to Japan and died facing 
China; his body is incorrupt and is peri- 
(xlically expos^ for veneration - about 
sums it up. 

This edition of his letters and in- 
structions could not be more opportune, 
coming as it does at the time of the ex- 
position of his mortal remains. These 
letters liad an amazing influence. In 1545 
Antonio Araoz, S.J., could maintain: “No 
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ten fruit hu been gained in Spain and 
Portugal through hU letters than has 
been obtained in the Indies through his 
teaching." In the following century 
Daniello Bartoli, S.J. 'could apply to 
Xavier what St Gregory of Nazianaene 
had said of St Cyprian: "He has made 
more martyrs through his letters than 
those who stood by the martyrs them- 
selves." More remarkable is the tribute 
of John Dreyden, the English p>oet. In 
the dedication of his translation of La 
vie de S. Francis Xavier by IDominique 
Bouhours, S.J., to Mary of Modena^ wife 
of King James 11 of England, Dryden 
wrote: "Where he exhorts, there is not 
an expression but what is glowing with 
the love of God. Where he directs a 
missioner or gives instruction to a sub- 
stitute, we can scarcely have less idea 
than of a St Paul advising a Timothy or 
Titus. When he writes into Europe, he 
inspifet his ardour into sovereign princes 
artd seems with the spirit of his devo- 
tion even to bum his colleagues at the 
distance of the Indies." 

From his letters we can see his 
tactics arwi methods. He is not afraid to 
use Portuguese and other influence to 
achieve his, admittedly divine, goals. 
He also uses his influence to help friends 
and benefactors in their material needs, 
even to arrange marriages. But of course 
the bulk of his letters refer to his work, 
reporting about his mission , his suc- 
cesses, and rare failures, training and 
organizing confreres, dismissing the re- 
calcitrant, encouraging the weak. 

We discover that the failure of the 
Chinese inls.sion was mainly owing to 
the hostility of the Portuguese Admiral 
of the Sea, Alvaro Athaide, who also 
prevented the Jesuits working in Mal- 
acca. 

Because Xavier was a well educat- 
ed aristocrat, he was on easy and famil- 
iar terms with Covenurrs and Kings, no- 
bles and pandits. Though, according to 
the theology of his times he despised 
native religions, nevertheless he was 
never condescending to the 'poor igno- 
rant savages' (sic) among whom he 


worked. His Bftot h er t ongue was B as q u e 
He had to leam and became quite famil- 
iar with Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Latin, Italian an later Tamil and even 
Japanese. Since he wrote mostly in Span- 
ish oi; Portuguese, his style Is not that of 
a literature. Many of his letters were 
dictated, often at great speed when he 
was very busy. But he wrote what he 
wanted to say; he wrote with pungency 
- and his letters were effective. The let- 
ters were copied, recopied and translat- 
ed almost immediately after they were 
received in to Latin, German, French and 
eventually English. Their popularity was 
due not merely to the information which 
they contained on newly discovered 
lands and cultures but more especially 
to their missionary spirit and the con- 
versions thy recorded. They were also 
effective propaganda for the new leli- 
giom order, the Society of Jesus, of which 
Xavier was one of the original mem- 
bers. Through his letters comes an awaie- 
ncMS of his very strong love for that So- 
ciety: "If I for gel the rtame of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus may my right hand be for- 
gotten..." he writes to his compuinlorw 
in Rome. Also evident is his devotion to 
his holy Father Ignatius, to whom he 
refers as My Lord Ignatius. 

But the book which also contains 
.some letters to Frands Xavier, also re- 
veals some of his shortci>mings. His zeal 
at times overran his prudence. As Pro- 
vincial and indeed Papal Nuncio, his 
place should have been in Goa where 
he could the better control, organize, 
promote and develop mission work. 
More especially, being closer to them he 
could better encourage and understarul 
and be a leader to his confreres in the 
Society. TTiis was the opinion of his 
closest companions and even, as 
Costelloe the editor and translator sug- 
gests, of St Ignatius himself. This might 
have prevented some of his rash deci- 
sions, more esprecially the dismissal, 
unnecessary some felt, of certain mem- 
bers of the Society. Perhaps they were 
thinking of the able and brilliant, but 
somewhat rash Antonio Gomes, who had 
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been, wrongly, appointed Rector of St 
Paul's College, Goa and was later dis- 
missed from the Society by FrancisXavier. 

St Ignatius felt that though, as 
Xavier reported, the mission field was 
open in China and Japan, it would have 
been better had Xavier remained in In- 
dia and sent Casper Barzaeus to Japan. 
In fact in his last letter to Xavier the 
General ordered him under obedience 
to return to Portugal on the first avail- 
able ship - though he should be pre- 
pared to start back soon. The purpose 
was "to inform the king and the Pope 
about the mission, to choose people for 
it, to persuade the King to tak^ up the 
long-delayed embassy to Ethiopia, to as- 
sist the King in the conversion of the 
Congo and Brazil, and to direct the mis- 
sion in India which cinild be better dune 
from Portugal than from Japan or Chi- 
na." By the time this letter reached In- 
dia Xavier had already been transferred 
by a power greater than that of the 
General - to his eternal abode. 

R.H. LESSER 

Journey into Priesthood. By Micha- 
el Sharkey. Bombay: St. Paul Publica- 
tions, 1986. Pp. viii-152. Rs. 16.00. 

This book contains a priest's re- 
sponse to a young man's question about 
his vocation. They reveal the inmost heart 
of a pnest as he encourages the young 
man to face the challenges involved in 
the Catholic pnesthiMtd today. 

The post-war years and the Vatican 
II have dramatically changed the life 
and work of priests. Life in parishes has 
become more demanding. However, his 
life and work remain a closed book to 
practically all people including Catho- 
lics, since nothing much has been writ- 
ten about the inner life of a priest - their 
struggles, |oys, sorrow.s and frustrations. 
In this context, the author invites all 
readers - Christian.s and non-Christians 
alike - to explore the 'otherwise hidden' 
life of a Catholic priest by vividly illus- 
trating and humorously but honestly ex- 
plaining it to them. 

The hfty letters (some of which are 


only a couple of lines and others a lew 
p ag e s ) written by Fr Andrew to his young 
friend David are simple to the cote aitd 
even beguiling. And yet questions of 
tpcisona) moraUty and of family life and 
marriage, the meaning and implication 
of prayer and the sacraments, prob- 
lem of life and death, all these find a 
place in this book. It begins with Fr An- 
drew's letter to David who was consid- 
ering his vocation to the priesthood and 
ends with Fr Andrew's final illness 
twelve years later. Though only one side 
of the correspondence is given, the let- 
ters reveal the life in the seminary: not 
only prayer, meditation, spiritual read- 
ing, but al.so the problem with celibacy, 
love for special women, problems of mas- 
turbation, young men leaving the semi- 
nary, etc. 'They also deal with the intol- 
erable situation in certain parishes, the 
first appointment of newly ordained 
priests and their problems, the shyness 
and awkwardness of young priests, etc. 
They explain, to some extent, why some 
men leave the priesthood while others 
are glad to remain priests. 

foumey into Priesthood reveals in a 
direct way to any inquirer the essentials 
of the Catholic faith. Any Catholic, any 
reader, who wants to understand a Cath- 
olic priest better will find the book en- 
lightening. The book is p>articularly use- 
ful for those young men who are enter- 
taining the idea of committing them- 
selves to the priesthood. To them the 
book explains the priesthood through a 
description not only of what a priest 
does, but also of how he feels about 
doing it. The book is also for the fellow- 
priests that they might see themselves 
reflected in it and be strengthened by it. 

Joumry into Priesthood is priesthood 
made plain; priests' feelings made bare; 
theology of sacraments offered in ordi- 
nary language and pastoral practice ex- 
plained painlessly. Simplicity is hall- 
mark of the book. The book will' surely 
find a place in every Christian library 
and every home that cares for Catholic 
priests. 

P.J. JOSEPH, S.J. 
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The YMCA as an 
I Ecumenical Movement 

A Few Asian Perspectives 

J. Rosario NARCHISON 

I 

Dean of the Indian School of Ecumenical Theology (P-Bag 11, Whitefield, Bangalore 
560066), Dr Narchison presents the main features of the YMCA, its influence in the 
ecumenical movement and the way it has enlarged its own Basis in India so as to 
become really ecumenical. The article is a revised text of a presentation to the South 
Asia YMCA Leadership Development Programme at the YMCA Training Centre, 

. Bangalore, on March 7th, 1995. 

■ The year 1995 has been declared the Year of the Youth. It also 

■ marks the 151st year of the founding of the Young Men's Chris- 
J tian Association (YMCA) in London. Four years ago, in 1991, the 

Indian YMCAs celebrated the centenary of their unification at 
the national level. These anniversaries and the excellent services 
the YMCAs have rendered to millions of people all over the 
world, including Catholics, do not seem to have elicited from the 
Catholic press the attention they deserve. Roman Catholics have 
much to learn from the YMCA. 

Among the Protestants such organisations as the YMCA, 
YWCA, the Student Christian Movement (SCM) and the World 
Student Christian Federation (WSCF) have helped immeasurably 
in "liberating the lay forces of Christianity" over the past one 
hundred years and more.' The YMCA is not merely one among 
these lay youth movements; but it is, as it were, the primogenitor 
of them all. This study fcxruses specifically on the eimmenical 
I nature of the YMCAs. Several details mentioned here may equal- 


'Cf. Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity (Calcutta: Aasociation Press, 1932) 
by John R. Mott who was a common link between the most modem ecumenical 
ntovements. 
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ly apply to the YWCAs. 

1. Not Hijacked by Clericalism 

On June 6, 1844, twelve young men belonging to four differ- 
ent Protestant denominations and all but one working in a drap- 
er's shop owned by Messrs Hitchcock and Rogers in London 
founded an organisation and called it "Society for improving the 
spiritual conditions of Young Men engaged in drapery and other 
trades"; it was only two weeks later that the shorter name YMCA 
was adopted. It is interesting and indeed revealing to note that 
during the years of immediate preparation for the YMCA's Golden 
Jubilee conference of 1894 there were suggestions and resolu- 
tions among its leaders "to take 1844 as a typical date and ... (to) 
agree to bring back or forward the foundation of the work to this 
date."^ This simply means that in response to the needs of the 
times there were several independently founded Christian asso- 
ciations for young men both before and after the particular 1844 
event. Hence historians could speak of "YMCAs Before the 
YMCAs/'-’ In India it was founded independently at Calcutta in 
1854. The unification of all the Indiim YMCAs had to wait till 
1891. 

If you count among the "YMCAs Before the YMCAs" all the 
Christian associations of young men and women from the time 
of the Young Man Jesus, including the Association of his "apos- 
tles," one could list also the innumerable religious groups or 
Orders within the Eastern and Roman Catholic churches such as 
the Benedictions, the Carmelites, the Franciscans and the Jesuits. 
These were also YMCAs! 

But there is one difference. While the Eastern and Roman 
Catholic churches almost invariably clericalised the young men's 
associations among them (the Franciscans being the classical 
example) the YM/WCAs have remained primarily and obsti- 
nately lay movements. They refused, at least for a few decades in 
the European continent, to be hijacked by the clergy-dominated 
denominationally identifiable missionary societies of the so-called 
Evangelical Awakening of the period. Their objective was of a 
piece with that of the contemporary Innere Mission in several 


Clarence P. Shedd, Hutmy of the WorbU Allitnce of Young Men's Cfcmticii 
Associations. London: SPCK, 19SS, p. 332. It was also described as the "average' 
year of birth. 

^August Senauo, "YMCAs Before the YMCAs" In Shbod, t^jit., pp. 3-14. 
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parts of Germany whose main motto was: need a regenera- 

tion of OUT fundamental conditions in State, Church and commu- 
nity."* In this and a few other regards YMCA was, and continues 
to grow as, an^ ecumenical movement of the modem times. Its lay 
character sustains its sp>ecific ecumenicity. 

By "ecumenical movements of the modem times" we mean all 
those streams, small and large, secular and religious, of thought 
and action that sprouted all over Europe and elsewhere in the 
form of interdenominational, international and socially concerned 
human associations such as the YMCA, the YWCA, the Red 
Cross Society, the League of Nations, the International Mission- 
ary Council (IMC), the Life and Work movement, the Faith and 
Order conferences, the World Council of Churches (WCC), the 
UNO, the UNESCO, the UNICEF and the like. 

A few imique features of the YMCAs as they started off need 
to be noted first. They were always interdenominatioi^al (except 
in certain parts of Germany and the Scandinavian countries where 
the Lutheran churches dominated, and in Poland, Spain and 
Latin American countries where the Roman Catholics outnum- 
bered all others), international in the sense that it was open to 
independent reproduction of itself by any group of young men 
anywhere in the world, and deeply oriented towards the trans- 
formation of human society. While till then interdenominational 
gatherings were primarily for the desired Church union, the 
YMCA from the very beginning was more for united action than 
for a unified Church. In fact. Church unity became an YMCA 
concern only after the 1920s. 

2. "Rerouted" by Asia 

The Asian scene, however, is slightly different. Mainly on 
two specific fronts the Asian YMCAs have 'rerouted' the whole 
enterprise; first, by making them change from being associations 
for the urban youth to movements for rural masses. What M.D. 
David calls® the "Great Decades" (1910-30) of the Indian YMCAs, 
imder the leadership of their first Indian National General Secre- 
tary, K.T. Paul, in my opinion still remain unsurpassed. Concern 
over the evils of capitalism, the need for a New Social Order and 


*Ruth Rouse and S.C Neill (eds>, A History cf Uie EamtetiiaU Mooement 1517- 
1948. Geneva: WCC Publicatkins, 1986 (third edition), p. 314. 

HZi. M.D. David, The YMCA md Ihe Mskmg of Modem Indio New Delhi: pp. 96- 
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the socio-economic implications of colonialism were voiced as 
early as in 1937 at the 21st World Council of the YMCAs at 
Mysore.'’ We do not for the moment enter into the later amd more 
recent deliberations of the YMCA on poverty-related problems 
of Asia. 

Secondly, Asia has rerouted the YMCA movement by de- 
manding openness to other faiths and to persons living by them. 
As per its original intent and Constitution, only Protestant Chris- 
tians could be active members and other Christians merely "as- 
sociate" members. The question of people of other faiths did not 
arise until Asians made it an issue, llie noticeboard at the en- 
trance of the Bombay YMCA that "None but Christians need 
apply" said it all. 

Some of the milestones in the development of the Asian 
demand for a more inclusive YMCA are: the strong (and strange 
at that time) plea of Paul Apoltos and ).P. Cotelingam at the 
second National Convention at Bombay in 1892 for accepting 
young men of other faiths as full-fledged members,^ the inclu- 
sion of the Ramakrishna Mission and the Servants of India Soci- 
ety in the 1924 YMCA Exhibition at Madras, the worship incor- 
porating hymns from Rabindranath Tagore conducted by K.T. 
I’aul at the 1926 World Conference in Helsingsfors, the call for a 
fresh understanding of Asian religions at the 1937 World Confer- 
ence in Mysore, and most emphatically the deliberations at the 
1986 area seminar for Asia in Chiangmai (Thailand) on Christian 
Witness in a Multi-religious Context. In the 1980s, serious efforts 
were made through continent-wise Area Seminars to reaffirm 
the openness to other faiths. Besides the Asian one mentioned 
above, Africa had one on The Ecumenical Task of the YMCA in 
Islamic Societies (Nairobi 1987), a Middle East seminar was on the 
Ecumenical Task of the YMCA in the Middle East (Cairo 1987), 
Latin America had a seminar on the Ecumenical Vision of the 
YMCA in Latin America (Piriapolis 1987) and Europe held a 
Consultation on Christian Witness in Secular Societies (Ernst 
Sillem Hoeve 1988); the high point of this quest of the YMCA for 
ecumenicity was the 1989 world consultation in Hong Kong on 
YMCA as a Lay Christian Ecumenical Movement. 

By way of digression let me point out the stark contrast 
between the IMC conference at Tambaram (Madras) in 1939 and 


‘Shehd, op.cit., pp. 512-18. 
Ibid., p. .362. 
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the YMC A conference at Mysore one year earlier. While Tambaram 
in general more or less went along with Karl Barth's depreciation 
of all religions other than biblical Christianity, Mysore was far 
ahead of its timc/s. It demanded respect for them. 

In terms of leadership, it must be acknowledged that while 
one could speak of Ecumenism elsewhere without reference to 
the YM/WCA, in Asia these were the real pioneers of the mod- 
em ecumenical movement. To mention a few names: Y.L. Honda 
and K. Ibuka in Japan; Helen Kim and Pilley Kim Choi in Korea; 
Kali Charan Banerjea, V.S. Azariah and P.D. Devanadan in India, 
and D.T. Niles in Sri Lanka. K.T. Paul is a special case as he came 
over to the YMCA after making his mark as an ecumenist through 
the National Missionary Society, founded at Calcutta in 1905. 

3. The Ecumenical Osmosis 

At the world level, the YMCA happens to be the primogeni- 
tor of several ecumenical movements. There has been a veritable 
'osmosis' among them. Osmosis is defined as the passing of 
solvent molecules from a less concentrated to a more concentrat- 
ed solution through a semipermeable membrane until both solu- 
tions attain equal concentration. This in our case can be seen in 
terms of leadership, basis of membership, internal structure, 
problems with confessionalism (denominational churches) and 
war experience. 

i. Leaders constitute the first semipermeable membrane. Five 
out of six presidents of the WSCF have been YMCA members, 
not to focus on John R. Mott of the YMCA out of whose scheme 
that separate 'Federation' came to be bom in 1895.* Ruth Rouse 
reports that four fifths of the delegates assembled at Amsterdam 
in 1948 to inaugurate the WCC were ynembers of the YM/WCA.* 
About the Asian leaders we have already seen above. 

ii. As for the Basis, at the first international conference at 
Paris in 1855 to which 38 independently foimded YMCAs from 
Europe and North America came, a Basis for membership was 
adopted often detailed discussions and this same Basis with 
slight modification was adopted by the WCC which was fovmd- 
ed about 100 years later. Here are the texts: 


•Ibid., p. 354. 

*Itou^ op. cit., p. 312. 
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YMCA 1655 

The Young Men's Christian 
Association seek to unite 
those young men who, regarding 
Jesus Christ as their God and 
Saviour, according to the Holy 
Scriptures, desire to be his 
disciples in their faith and 
tn their life, and to associate their 
efforts for the extension of his 
Kingdom amongst young men. 


WCCIMS 

"The World Council of Churches 
is composed of churches which 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as God 
Saviour" pphia further 
expanded in 1961.] 


More about the Basis in section IV below. 


iii. In terms of internal structure, the YMCA has been a 
pioneer in championing the area-wise decentralization of the 
ecumenical movements. For just one example, the East Asia Chris- 
tian Conference (EACC), the earlier form of the present CCA, 
was bom in 1959 two years after the birth of the YMCA Asia 
Alliance. Today the Area Alliances include the Africa Alliance of 
YMCAs in Nairobi, Kenya, the Asia Alliance of YMCAs in Hong 
Kong, the Caribbean Alliance of YMCAs in Aruba, the Eurojjean 
alliance of YMCAs in St Gallen, Switzerland, the Latin American 
Confederation of YMCAs in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and the 
Middle East Committee of YMCAs located in Cairo, Egypt. Sim- 
ilarly the themes of the General Gatherings of the WCC and the 
YMCA have often coincided (not necessarily in the same words): 
1975 WCC Nairobi Assembly was on "Jesus Frees and Unites" 
while 1977 Buenos Aires World Coimcil of YMCA was on "En- 
listed in Reconciliation"; again 1991 WCC Canberra was on "Come, 
Holy Spirit, Renew all Creation" while YMCA Asia Alliance 
Leaders' Conference at Bangkok 1991 was on "Caring for the 
Earth, Healing the Broken Communities." 

In case of India, living as it did within a colonial set-up upto 
1947, the decentralization has been a sensitive and complex is- 
sue. Till the American YMCA came on the scene in the 1890s, the 
Indian Associations were linked with the "parent" body in Lon- 
don and the formation of a national organization for all the 
Indian YMCAs in 1891 was not to the liking of their British 
counterparts, as can be seen in the 'frictions' at the very first 
national Convention in Madras and later in the alarm raised by 
the British Government in India over the writing of nationalist 
YMCA men like K.T. Paul.'” 


'"For detaik, see David, op. cit, pp, ff., 256-269. 
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iv. Loyalty to particular churches has always dogged the 
steps of the ecumenical movements. The attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards the YM/WCA and the WCC has been 
one of suspicion ind open hostility until rec^t times, while the 
YMCA to its credit has had two non-Protestants as presidents of 
its World Alliance: K.M. Philip (1975-77), a Syrian Orthodox 
from India emd Alejandro Vassilaqui (1988-91), a Roman Catho- 
lic from Peru. In November 1920 Cardinal Merry del Val of the 
Holy Office in Rome condemned the YMCA for attempting to 
impart to the youth a better knowledge which is "above every 
church and independent of any religious confession."" This is an 
unfounded accusation as we shall see later while discussing 
about the YMCA-Church relationship. Also this attitude of the 
1920s is of a piece with the Mortalium Animos (1928) which, again 
unfoundedly, described the promoters of the Faith and Order 
Conference (which eventually went into the making of the WCC) 
as "those who unhappily have rejected Christ and denied His 
divine nature or mission."" 

Extensive fieldwork, esp>ecially in times of emergency, has 
made it possible and even inevitable to have almost exclusively, 
'Catholic' YMCA's in certain countries in Latin America and 
Europe, like Poland and Spain. Lutheran confessionalism in some 
communities, like Catholicism all over the world, has been a 
problem to the YM/WCAs and the WCC. The attempts of the 
North American evangelicals to blunt the ecumenical edge of the 
YMCA will be briefly mentioned under section IV below. 

V. As for osmosis in war experience, all the ecumenical move- 
ments have been somehow nurtured and strengthened by the 
wars of the modem times. The YMCA's experience is the longest 
as it commences with the 1871 Franco-Prussian war itself. The 
second World War did not dampen but confirmed the determi- 
nation of the Life and Work and Faith and Order movements to 
unite into the WCC. It may be noted here that the Indian YMCAs 
came into their own through their nationally organised world- 
wide services during World War I, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of K.T, Paul. In one sense the dynamism of those war years 
is yet to be recovered by the Indian YMCAs. 


"Quoted in Shedd, op. cit., p. 698. 
"Quoted in Rouse, op. cit., p. 682. 
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4. The Paris Basis : Ecumenical Anchorage and Modem 
Dilemma 

The so-called Paris Basis of the YMCA, cited above in part, 
was once considered a God-sent solution to an intractable situa- 
tion, and therefore readily adopted as "the Basis of membership" 
by several ecumenical movements. Today, however, as the YMCAs 
move out deeper into a religiously pluralistic world the same 
Basis is fast becoming a veritable problem. The question that has 
been brewing up in the minds of people found expression through 
the Asia YMCA leaders when they confessed at Bangkok in 1991 
that one of the major obstacles to action was "our difficulty to 
interpret the Paris Basis in relation to contemporary Asian Chris- 
tian thinking."*^ To remove this "major obstacle" we need some 
knowledge of the general and immediate background to the 
Paris Basis which we shall indicate very briefly here. 

The general background was pockets of reactionary move- 
ments in the West against the ecumenical spirit of the Evangeli- 
cal Awakening in the form of denominationally identifiable new 
missionary societies.''* The repercussion in India was the gradual 
discontinuance of the institutions at Berlin and Basle that were 
sending out interdenominational missionaries to India. The 
reinstitution of the Society of Jesus O^uits) within the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1814 was not without significance to this 
growing denominational strife. The crucial question then was: 
which was more important, unity in fellowship or unity in Truth? 
The YMCA opted for the former and hence the Paris Basis speaks 
of individuals (not churches) coming together, not on the Basis 
of accurate faith statements, but on the most vital Basis of the 
Lordship and Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The immediate background is much more fascinating. The 
Basis proposed to the 1855 conference by the Americam clergy- 
man Abel Stevens started with the requirement that the Associa- 
tion "be managed by members of Evangelical churches." Most of 
the British and French delegates seem to have opposed it. The 
final text as proposed by Fr§d^ric Monnier, a French layman 
from Strassbourg, and accepted with an act of prayer kneeling 
still, does not completely conceal the differences between the 
Continental and North American undetstanding of the Basis. 

'^Asia Alliance of YMCAs, Caring for the Earth, Healing Broken Communities, 
1991, p. 108. 

'VZf. Rouse, op. at., pp. 316 ff. 
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Here are the French and English (American) versions as still 
printed and used: 

Alliance dcs Unions Chrttiennes Alliance of Young Men's 
de Gens Jeunes Christian Associations 

Les Unions chr^tiennes ont pour but The Young Men's Christian Associations 
I de r^unir dans une m^ine association seek to unite those young men who, 

I les jeunes gens qui, regardant }4sus- regarding Jesus Christ as their 

Christ comme leur Sauveur el leur and Saviour according to the 

Dieu selon les sainles Ecritures, Holy Scriptures, desire to be 

^ veulent §tre ses disciples dans leur His disciples in their doctrine and 

< foi et dans leur vie, et travailler en- in their life, and to associate their 

semble a ^tendre permi les jeunes gens efforts for the extension of 
le r6gne de leur maitre. His kingdom amongst young men. 

(emphases added for the sake of our analysis below) 

Among the differences in words, the one between the French 
foi cind English doctrine is not of minor significance as C.P. Shedd 
seems to suggest, nor would one agree with his opinion that this 
difference, between foi and doctrine, "seems more likely (that it) 
j was one of those editorial oversights."*® It is quite interesting 
[ that the Workbook of the latest (1994) YMCA World Council has 
gone back to the word faith in its English version.'® Doctrine has 
! been the concern of the divisive evangelical fundamentalists,'^ 
while faith is the key to mutual enrichment through eciunenical 
bodies like the YMCA. Nor is the slight shift in the ordering of 
the terms Saviour and Cod in the two versions of minor signifi- 
cance. Space does not allow elaboration here of the theological 
significance of this shift. 

Mainly on two fronts the Paris Basis is becoming a problem 
today. One is its Christocentricity and the other is the meaning of 
the "extension of his Kingdom." 

The Christocentricity is an embarrassment to those who are 
not of the Christian faith. It is being relevantly fine-tuned by the 
"Kampala Principles" (1973) of the YMCA which state: 

The Paris Basis expresses that Christ is the centre of the Movement, 
which is conceived as a worldwide fellowship uniting Christians 
of all confessions. It is consistent with an open membership policy, 
involving people irrespective of faith as well as age, sex, race and 

F — I 

1 '*Shedd, op. cit., p. 134. 

! '*Workbook, 13fFi World Council of the YMCAs. Coventry, England, p. 7. 

'^Cf. Rosario Narchison, "Understanding Christian Fundamentalism through 
American Evangelicalism," in Journal of Dharma, vol. xv. No. 2 (April-June 1990), 
pp.95-113. 
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social conditions, (emphasis added) 

The Basis is not designed to serve as a condition of individua 

YMCA membership, which is deliberately left to the discretion ol 

the constituent movements of the World Alliance. 

The basic question is: is Christocentricity made einy less mean- 
ingful by the YMCA's readiness to learn from people of other 
faiths? 

As for the meaning of the "extension of his Kingdom," th . 
traditional 'salvation history' approach is seen to be receding 
from the horizon of almost all ecumenical movements. Instead, 
the YMCA feels the need to reinterpret the Kingdom "within z 
context that requires a multiplicity of responses" by which work- 
ing for the Kingdom would "mean that we aspire to represent 
God's will for our loorld. a world based on equality, justice and 
peace" (emphasis added)."* 

5. Identity of Concerns: The Four Circles of Ecumenism 

Over the past decades the meaning of "ecumenism" hat 
assumed wider dimensions, far beyond the anticipations of the 
pioneers of the modern ecumenical movement. In most Church 
circles ecumenism meant (and in standard dictionaries still means) 
unity of the churches. Evangelicals, including D.L. Moody's dis- 
ciple John R. Mott, who were determined "to conquer the work 
for Christ," were the first ecumenists. "Evangelicals, after all, 
invented the ecumenical movement," declares Richard Lovelace.’- 
TcKlay 'ecumenical' and 'evangelical' have become ecclesiologica 
antonyms. And that, in the opinion of Michael Kinnamon, "if 
enough to .set earlier generations of Protestants rolling in theii 
graves,"™ Why so? Because ecumenism has come a long way 
from the evangelistic obsession with a strategic unit}^ of missionari^ 
societies of the Western churches, as the records of the 1910 Edinburgh 
Conference, traditionally held as the starting point of the mod 
em ecumenical movement, shows to have been the initial im- 
pulse. 

It may be safely affirmed that among all the modem ecumen- 
ical movements the YMCA has taken the lead in the promotior 
of iwii-iiiissionanf mternatUmalism and radical sinrial reforms, starting 

'"Wfirk.hi>nk, (no IS pp 1 1, 14. 

"*C't. Mirhael K.nnamon. Truth und Comniunitv. Geneva; WCC' Publication.s 
1988, p. l(K) 

mid 

"cf- SMfcw>, op I'll., pp. 279 It. 
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from mid-19th century with its involvement in the large scale 
emigration and settlement of the impoverished masses of Europe 
into the USA. A discordant note, however, was sounded when- 
ever the North American YMCAs, supported by money power, 
attempted to overstep the essentially lay and secular character of 
the Association. A classical case in this regard is the fact and the 
manner of appointment of the American Luther Wishard as the 
roving missionary ambassador of the YMCA in the last quarter 
of the 19th century.^' 

The differences between the British and American approach- 
es to the activities of the YMCA stem from the conviction of the 
leaders of the Continent that YMCAs were essentially the lay 
counterparts of the missionary societies that were mushrooming 
all over the West at that time. No wonder, the Asian YMCAs 
from the very beginning understood ecumenism in terms of 
interfaith harmony (especially in India) and nationalism against 
colonial imperialism (especially in Korea and in a subtle way in 
India too.) 

All in all, ecumenism today is best described in terms of four 
circles of unity with one Centre, namely the Divine Reality. 
These concentric circles are; unity of churches, unity of faith, 
unity of humankind and unity (integrity) of creation. As all the 
ecumenical movements operate more or less around the same 
circles, it is quite natural that there is today an increasing identi- 
ty of concerns among them, there being, of course, differences of 
emphasis due to historical and cKistential factors. 

With regard to the unity of churches, the stance of the 
YMCAs is quite nuanced. Though officially they object to be 
labelled eis church, they require their members to be more loyal 
to their respective churches than to the YMCA itself, and they 
have, as rightly claimed by Richard C. Morse, "by indirection 
accomplished more for unity among the churches than would 
have been possible by direct efforts with unity as the main objec- 
tive."” The YMCAs, however, have never shown much interest 
in theological disputes, as can be seen in the attitude of K.T. Paul 
towards the Church Order contemplated and negotiated for the 
Church of South India." 

p. 689. Hence the baselessness of Vatican's charge in 1920. cf. Note 1 1 

above. 

^Ibut, p. 692. 

*Cf. H.A. PoPiiY, K.T. Pau! ChrLstmn Leadrr Madras: CLS, 1987 (second edi- 
tion), pp. 156, 166-68 where he speaks of the "bondage of (Faith and) Order." 
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As for the unity of faith, we have seen that the YMCA opened 
up long before the WCC did. India in particular has led the way 
under the leadership of its Literary Secretary, J.N. Farquhar, 
whose 'fulfilment theology', though outdated today, was once a 
revolutionary point of entry into the faith of other peoples. The 
unity of humarUcind both at the macro and micro levels has been, 
as we have seen, the non-missionary internationalism of the 
YMCA. In YMCA circles human solidarity means ensuring social 
justice for all through development which "is above all a human- 
izing process where p>eopie through their popular participation 
are able to overcome the conditions and structures that prevent 
them from realizing their own potentials."® It may be mentioned 
here, in passing, that problems affecting loomen, whose admis- 
sion into the YMCA in recent years has been no major problem, 
arc gaining utmost importance in the current YMCA delibera- 
tions. 

The promotion of the unity and integrity of Creation is becom- 
ing a priority for the Asia Alliance and its latest (1993) Consulta- 
tion on "Environment and Development" closes its recommen- 
dations with a warning against 

adoption of the Western culture of consumerism with its ethos of 
greedy selfish consumption with scant regard for conservation for 
the future generations against the Asian culture of living in harmo- 
ny with nature which strongly emphasises conservation - husbanding 
of natural resources without exploiting them. 

After one hundred and fifty years of internationally enrich- 
ing existence the Y'MCAs are poised today for a determined 
entry into the life situations of the rural masses of the world and 
Asia in particular. Several "rural reconstruction"^'’ activities by 
the YMCAs are already on in India. Will they be joined by other 
kindred forces to give fuller expression to the wider ecumenism of 
"God's design" for the world?*^ 


“Asian Alliance, Rcprop}ing the Dejfeopled, 1984, p. 1- cf. also the Report of the 
4th Consultation of YMCAs in the Third World. Havana. Cuba 20-28 March, 1994. 

^'The term "rural recon.struction" was coined for the first time probably by 
K.T. Paul. Cf. Popley, op. at., pp. 55 ff. 

’The theme of the First Assembly of the WCC in 1948: God's Design and Man's 
Disorder. 
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Communalism and Christian 
Response in India 

Lancy LOBO 

In the following pagea an attempt is made to examine the politicisation of Hindu- 
ism, the changing character of conununalism in India especially in western India, 
the Christian responses to conununalism in the past and the possible alternatives in 
which Christians could adopt in exposing it and fighting for equality. Dr Lobo is a 
Fellow in the Centre for Social Studies, Surat, 395 007. 

1. Introduction 

The communal riots that followed the demolition of Babri 
Masjid claimed 1117 lives and 975 lakhs of people were placed 
under curfew in 237 places in sixteen states of India {see PUDR 
Report, 1992). In U.P. alone 35 districts were disturb^ and 587 
lakh people came imder curfew. There are blood curdling ac- 
coimts of atrocities, torture, rape, mutilation, killing and mass 
movements during these riots. 

Communal riots and communalism are separable yet inher- 
ently linked. Communal riots contribute greatly to conununalism 
and vice versa. Communalism is an ideology. One can easily 
identify the communal consciousness of any community because 
cme can identify communalists among Hindus, Muslims, Chrisi- 
tians, etc., but one cannot so easily identify communalism, be it 
Hindu, Muslim, tribal, majority or minority. 

The term communalism derives from community. Sociologi- 
cally a community is a group of people who share sometiung in 
common such as ethnicity, religioiv region, occupation, leisure 
pursuits or sexual propensity. In the West tiie sense of communi- 
ty (communitarianism) is withering away on account of 
industrialisation. Hence, the West wants to recover the commu- 
nity as an instituticm. In India communalism has a negative 
connotation. It is correlated with 'nationalism'. Hindus and ^khs 
claim to be nations in India. Consequently, they d^nand tiiat 
they be recognised as political ^titles. 

Communalism, as defined by Bipan Chandra (1984), is "the 
belief that because a group of people follow a par tic u l a r religion. 
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they have, as a result, common social, political and economic 
interests." For the communalist all other social identities and 
distinctions are either denied or, if accepted in theory, negated in 
practice or subordinated to the religious identity. 

India has a great ethnic, racial, religious and linguistic diver- 
sity. Some groups try to break loose from the union: some Nagas, 
Mizos, Khalistanis and Muslims in Kashmir. A multi-religious 
society like ours can survive only if the State is perceived as 
neutral and non-interfering in matters of personal belief and 
faith. Europe learnt its lesson of separating religion and politics 
after much blood-shedding in •-eligious strife and conflict. Identi- 
fying the State with a particular religion has had disastrous 
consequences from the beginning of history. If a State is commit- 
ted to promoting and protecting one particular faith, it is at best 
indifferent to and at worst intolerant of other faiths. 

2. Politicisation of Hinduism 

A distinction must be made between religious Hinduism and 
Hinduism in politics. As a religious term Hinduism is rather 
vague. Originally Hindu was a geographic term and it did not 
denote a religion. Even as a religious concept one may distin- 
guish various religions within Hinduism. We can identify Sanskritic 
and non-Sanskritic Hinduism, or Pan-Indian, peninsular, conti- 
nental, regional and local Hinduism. There is a sectarian Hinduism 
and a non-sectarian Hinduism. There are tribal religions which 
have absorbed elements of Hinduism and vice versa. 

The political nature of Hinduism has emerged especially 
after the nationalist movement. Gandhi and other prominent 
leaders of the movement used the Hindu idiom to mobilise the 
Hindus. At this time the Hindu religious identity at the all India 
level began to be shaped. Over the decades, the Hindu rightist 
organisations, the RSS, Hindu Mahasabha and VHP, have rein- 
forced the Hindu identity by sustained efforts to create an all 
India Hinduism which is uniform, homogeneous cind standard- 
ized. 

This process has been called the semitisation of Hinduism. 
One of the dominant characteristics of Semitic religioius is their 
exclusiveness. The all-inclusive Hinduism has thus been made to 
become exclusive. It is becoming dogmatic and centralised. It 
will so<m acquire other tendencies of Semitic religions, e.g., building 
up barriers between believers and non-believers, insiders and 
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outsiders, we and they, and this will lead to intolerance of other 
religionists. The political mobilisation on religious lines has brought 
increasing militancy and intolerance among some Hindus. The 
mobilisation of Hindus around the Ram Jaiunabhoomi issue starkly 
exemplified the fast growing politicization of Hinduism. 

Among Hindus in India communalism is the indigenous ver- 
sion of fascist populism and racist nationalism. It sees a Hindu 
State as the only place where Hindus could pursue their rule. 
Like other varieties of fascist regimes, it locates an internal ene- 
my, the Muslims, and makes it the target of mass hatred. 
Communalism has been able to push down humanitarian ideals 
and replace them with ideas of ethnic cleansing. It has also been 
able to evolve pseudo-radical slogans to mobilise mass support. 
It intends to use the existing democratic institutions to seize and 
control power. The communal crisis in India is an attempt by 
Hindu fascist forces to come to power and realise their dreams. 

According to Oommen,* communalism in India has at least 
six variants, viz., assimilationist, welfarist, retreatist, retaliatory, 
separatist and secessionist. All these types stress religion as the 
most significant identity. They also have their historical legacies. 
The retaliatory type is the dominant variety in India in frequency 
and spread. Most of these types result directly or indirectly from 
the action of the State. Hence the State is a party to the conunu- 
nal situation in India. Because of the numbers, the State is identified 
with the Hindu majority. The communal upsurge among Mus- 
lims appears to be a response to the actions of the State controlled 
by the Hindu majority. But, then, is the "Hindu majority" really 
the majority? Or does a ruling minority elite within the majority 
project its own interests as those of the majority while in reality 
caring little for ordinary Hindus? 

One cannot really speak of Hindu fundamentalism as one 
can, for instance, of Muslim or Christian fundamentalism. Fun- 
damentalism in the strict serxse has been largely absent among 
Hindus. However, one can now speak of the semitisation ten- 
dency promoted by a section of the Hindu middle class, represented 
by politicians such as Lai Krishna Advani, Sadhvi Ritaumbhara 
and Uma Bharati, who are hand in glove with the "Brahminic" 
religious orthodoxy. One of the characteristics of such commu- 
nalism among Hindus is that it projects religious minorities as 

'T.K. OOMMEN, "On the Vaneties of Communalism in India" in Responding to 
Communalism ed. by S. Awjkiasamy. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Pnkash, 1991, p. 7, 
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homogeneous groups; the Muslims are seen as one homoge- 
neous category, and so are die Christians. It overlooks the vast 
diversities found in these two communities. For instance, even 
among Catholics, one can identify at least six major groups, viz., 
the Syrian Christians, the Christians from rural Tamilnadu, 'Por- 
tuguese' Christians of the coastal areas, the tribal Christians of 
Bihar, the tribal Christians of the North-East, the Dalit Christians 
in different parts of India. And there are also I^otestant Chris- 
tians who have many denominations and sects spread in diverse 
locations of India. These Christians have different languages, 
cultures, life-styles, etc. But it suits the communalists among 
Hindus to ignore such variations and project them as one catego- 
ry. It is the same with Muslims. One glaring example can be cited 
in this context. The Bohra Muslims of Surat who have a distinct 
middle class existence, a life-style different from that of other 
Muslims in Surat, consider themselves separate and refuse to 
identify with the others. The Hindus had come to accept this 
distinction. But over the decades, and especially in the last com- 
munal riot of 1992-93, the Bohras were Itunped with other Muslims 
and were not spared communal atrocities. The Muslims refused 
to accept them and the Hindus clubbed them with Muslims. 

The location of religious groups in the political arena at the 
local, regional and national levels must be considered if we want 
to understand the nexus between religionists and politicians. 
Religion is a primordial tie and it is a ready instrument in the 
hands of politicians to mobilise people and capture and main- 
tain power. The concentration and spread of religious groups 
varies at local, regional and national levels. Some minority reli- 
gious groups are concentrated regionally and within these regions 
in some districts or talukas. The nature of communalism will 
vary according to the geographic spread or concentration. 

It is often difficult to pin down any single or dominant cause 
of violence. In some places the grow^ of the Hindu communal 
ideology has been a reaction to the democratic aspirations espe- 
cially of the backward classes. The polarization of economic 
occupatioi\s according to religious communities has sparked off 
violence. But sometimes it has not. Most often a combination of 
factors 'sparks off riots. Their duration and intensity too vary, 
depending on what forces operate in a given location. 

Communal violence needs to be looked into at all levels - 
local, regimal, national and international. At global and national 
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levels the reasons amd the patterns seem fairly clear. But at the 
local and regional levels they are relatively blurred by greater 
variations in the fjource, causes, momentum and spread of riots. 

3. Changing Character of Communal ism 

While the foregoing pages have outlined the broad pan- 
Indian profile of communalism, there aie regional and local 
variations. The geography of riots needs attention. There are 
more riots in some states than others, and more in urban centres 
than in rural areas. Some urban centres are chronically prone to 
riots. Some centres had no history of riots but are now begiiming 
to experience them. Within urban centres, the old (walled) city 
pockets are more prone to riots than the new areas. Slums expe- 
rience them more than better housing localities. Migrants become 
victims of riots more than the locals. Goondas are found in most 
cities but in some they are instrumental in starting riots while in 
others they are not. At times riots are pre-planned and at other 
times they appear to be spontaneous. Politicians most often ini- 
tiate riots and often fail to control them. Micro-level communal 
organisations spark off riots, and in some places the police and 
the bureaucracy are a party to them. The judiciary at times takes 
immediate action and at times does not, as is seen in the litiga- 
tion arising out of electoral malpractices with reference to 
communal propaganda. Communalism is reinforced through the 
media and commercial mechanisms. Education is also used to 
disseminate communalism in young minds through textbooks. 

While discussing issues related to communalism in India, 
one has to consider the fact that the nature of communal violence 
has undergone changes over the last two decades. What was 
mostly confined to large metropolises has now spread to the 
mofussil areas. Not only their geographical spread has changed 
but also their lasting capacity: many riots today last for many 
long days. Certain urban centres are now almost identified as 
riot-prone cities, quite a few of them experiencing what may be 
called a "relay effect" of communal outbursts. Examples in Gujarat 
are cities like Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bharuch. Political interfer- 
ence in the riots is not remote any more. The numbers as well as 
the participation of interest groups in the riots especially in 
cities, have increased over the years. Riots are no more the hobby 
of bootleggers: contractors, land grabbers and other petty inter- 
est groups are also involved. The nexus between such groups. 
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the politicians, the self-appointed community leaders and the 
disturbances has become much clearer and has of late been strength- 
ened, to an extent even "institutionalized." 

The direct participation of tribal groups and women in the 
riots was earlier tmheard of. Now the masses anywhere are 
incited through religious discourses, and the portrayal of pulp 
history in the media has almost become the order of the day. 
With the increasing number of channels of communication, the 
communal ideology has spread across larger geographic areas 
and social arenas. The extent, nature and character of these changes 
may be a matter of debate but they have been significant and 
important. The changing meaning of communalization in the 
contemporary socio-economic context should be a focus in our 
deliberations. 

4. Christian Response to Communalism 

The propagation of Hindutva is similar to that of Nazi fas- 
cism. The latter ascribed Germany's woes to the Jews and 
eliminated them. 'Fhe Hindutva propagators pick on the Mus- 
lims and Christians (professing non-Indian religions) and attempt 
an ethnic cleansing of Muslims. They have also persecuted Christian 
missionaries and thrown out dozens of them on the pretext of 
their being spies and proselytisers. 

The commvinalists among Hindus treat differently the vari- 
ous religious minorities of India. Their attitude towards Muslims 
is considerably different from that to Christians, though at one 
level both are considered outsiders. (Forget that Syrian Chris- 
tians have existed in India for nearly two millennia!) Other religious 
minorities, such as the Sikhs and the Buddhists, are treated as 
insiders or extensions of the Hindus. 

The brunt of Hindu communal violence has been directed 
against the Muslims as is obvious from the riot geography. This 
raLses a question as to why Christians are spared? This question 
needs to be answered from a structural point of view. The back- 
bone of communalists among Hindus comes from the middle 
class. This class is catered to by Christians in two important 
sectors, viz., health and education. Scores of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, especially in urban areas, and the elite English medium 
schools both in urban and rural areas tend to appease the middle 
class. Their children and their health are look^ after by thou- 
sands of nuns and priests who dedicate their lives to this activity. 
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Health and education are weak sectors because the government 
cannot handle them effectively. The State tried first to stop for- 
eign missionaries and foreign funds for the Church, but in fact 
has tolerated the latter because the activities of the missicmaries 
provide a kind of cover to the government's own inadequacies in 
the two sectors. Besides, missionaries have launched out in a 
large way into relief, social and developmental activities and 
poverty alleviation programmes for non-Christians, Hindus or 
Muslims. This has generated a lot of sympathy for the Christians 
as a group. However, the harassment of Christian institutions 
and persoimel is on the increase at the local levels even if it does 
not lead to conunimal violence. Bureaucrats grudge giving per- 
missions to build places of worship and educational institutions; 
attacks or assaults are frequent; fabricated legal cases are pressed 
against missionaries who are maligned through the media, at the 
instigation of local vested interests. 

The middle class Hindus resent the activities of missionaries 
when they cater to the lower classes such as tribals, scheduled 
castes, OBCs among Hindus and non-Hindus. This resentment is 
channelled into the anti-conversion movement. Conversions have 
effectively stopped, but the bogey of conversions is still held as a 
weapon to beat the Christians from time to time. The more 
plausible reason for the ire of Hindu middle classes is that the 
work of the missionaries has fostered certain liberating tenden- 
cies among the lower classes. These generally supply the labour 
force for the fields and factories of the upper classes, but are now 
empowered and get out of their area and compete for other 
limited jobs in the market. The middle classes resent this 
conscientization activity, and, the State, controlled by the middle 
classes, takes harsh steps, even if it occasiimally tolerates mis- 
sionary radicalism for symbolic reasons. 

How have the Christians or the Church responded to com- 
munalism in India? One major response has b^n to establish 
dialogue centres. The assumption is that communalism is basi- 
cally a religious issue caused by lack of knowledge or ignorance 
of other religions. Therefore, the greater this knowledge the greater 
would be religious harmony among different religionists. While 
dialogue may contribute something to religious harmony, this 
approach is simplistic. It fails to imderstand the real nature of 
commu nalis m- flowing the tenets or ettiics of a religion is one 
dung, dieir practice is another. 
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Communalism masquerades as a religious issue. Dialogue 
will not always help. Communalism is largely political and eco- 
nomic. Different interest groups are trying to make space for 
themselves. In the Surat riots, land sharks, contractors, smug- 
glers, industrialists, traders and businessmen were trying to 
eliminate competition by using the religious divide. No amount 
of religious dialogue could have helped in this situation. 

A second major response of the Church, similar to the first, 
has been to increase interreligious unity and co-existence among 
students studying in its educational institutions. It is the claim of 
the Church that the students passing through its institutioiis 
come out more secular and liberal in outlook and hence have 
greater interreligious tolerance. While this to some extent is true, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that literacy and education do 
not necessarily stop irrationality and prejudice. On the contrary, 
they ran be successfully used to heighten them. 

A third major response of the Church to communalism is 
relief to victims. Some individuals have done heroic deeds dur- 
ing riots even at the cost of their lives. These instances are found 
among other religionists also, and are not the privilege of Chris- 
tians. 

While all the three responses need to be carried on, Chris- 
tians and the Church must face the spectre of communalism 
squarely. Fighting communalism is fighting inequality. This fight 
could be at the local, .sub-regional, regional and nahonal level. It 
is fighting interest groups who misuse religion to create political 
and economic space for themselves at the cost of people belong- 
mg to another religion. Figlnting communalism is a political activity. 
Can the Christian Church engage in it? 

First of all, on the political canvas Christians are a minority. 
They have to ensure their survival, sustenance and growth. They 
have a number of educational and health institutions and other 
welfare activities which they run for Christians as well as non- 
Christians. These institutions and activities not only ensure survival 
but also lessen communal hatred between communities. The Church 
with all its institutions has also its interests. Christians have 
fought for minority rights for their institutions. This has irked 
Hindu communalists. The minority consciousness and identity 
are in a sense necessary for survival, but they also provoke the 
Hindu communalists to be more communal. 

Second, the State takes different stances towards di^rent 
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minorities. This is true whether the Congress or the BJP come to 
power. It is now clear that the Congress, to which Christians as 
well as Muslims subscribed, has been no less communal than the 
BJP . The only difference is that the BJP is manifestly anti-minori- 
ties, while the Congress is not. Irrespective of parties, it is the 
interest groups that run the State that locate different minorities 
and dictate terms to them. In this context we must see how the 
Church as an institution sees the State. Does it lie low, compro- 
mise, accommodate the State or does it come into conflict and 
confrontation? The Church as an institution has its own interests 
to safeguard. Does the State use the vulnerability of the Church 
to make it accommodate to its dictates? How far does the State 
ciUow the Church-related NGOs to function? Given the nature of 
the State, the Church has to operate in an ambiguous space. 

, 5. Conclusion 

i One needs to imderstand communalism, its new areas and 

■ contexts in India. Perceptions of communalism vary according to 
• class, stratum, region and religion. The secular, democratic and 
liberal forces in all communities must work together in building 
an understanding and combating communalism. Otherwise In- 
dia will travel to the "secularism" of the communalists where not 
) only non-Hindus but even the lower strata of Hindus, viz., SCs, 

I STs, OBCs, and the progressive sections of upp>er caste Hindus, 

will be forced to live as second class citizens. 

The Church has one viable option; to be a modem day Christ 
and be prophetic, going beyond welfare measures to the riot 
affected. This implies exposing the interest groups and even the 
State while raising the consciousness of the people, irrespective 
of religious affiliation. The Church should co-operate with any 
group, religious or secular, in this effort to raise the people's 
social consciousness. This is mobilisation and political struggle. 
The Church can do this through its powerful institutions and 
numerous activities. The Church has to fight politicization of 
religion, whether Christianity, Islam or Hinduism. 

The spark of liberation theology apparently has not lasted 
long enough in India. Possibly fighting communalism, which in 
j the long run meairs fighting inequality, will bring the Church in 

! direct confrontation with the State. The State can domesticate the 

I Church in no time. The State can call the Church unpatriotic or 

I alien, and cut off the inflow of monetary resources fr^ abroad. 
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and harass it without end. In such a situation the dilemma before 
the Church will be either to continue with die softer options such 
as dialogue centra, relief after communal riots, individual hero- 
ism, imparting inter-religious knowledge and so-called liberal 
education, or be prophetic. 


Correspondence 

The Spirit, the Law and Africa 

Dear Sir, 

1 was taken up with the insightful and corrective article of J. Neuner 
on the critical issue of communion of divorced and remarried Catholics. 
His basic premise that we dare not collapse the legal-pastoral tension 
into a single image of the Church needs constant repetition in the face of 
the overpowering and rigid legalism promoted in some quarters. The 
Holy Spirit, we must remember gave birth to the Church and her laws. 
Some people all too often, it seems to me, have an understanding which 
is exactly the opposite. 

It seem to me that while Vatican 11 has pointed the way to new a 
Spirit-led and Spirit-filled Church, we have yet to throw off the shack- 
les of narrow legalisms. One sign of is the astounding growth of 
Pentacostalism in the past two decades. All 372 million baptised in the 
Holy Spirit present a formidable challenge to the rigidities of Catholi- 
cism. The Spirit cannot blow where it wills in a closed Church. 

I'm working with refugees here in Uganda near the Sudan border 
and have become acutely aware of the Church's need to give primacy to 
inculturation which fundamentally is a matter of the Spirit. Here I meet 
an amazing people, living out of a wonderfully unique spiritual heri- 
tage, rooted, like that of India, in thousands of years of practice under 
the watchful guidance of the Spirit. This tradition is largely untouched 
by the Graeco-Roman legal system, untamed (and unbroten) by rigid 
scolasticism and uncompromised by the scientific method (scholasti- 
cism’s great gift to the modern world by way of the use of distinctions). 
All of the major ideological factors determining western culture over 
the past one-thousand years have been completely absent in the forma- 
tion of the African spirit. During that period so tumultuous in the West, 
Black Africa, in spite of the slave trade and later colonialism, generally, 
and very often serenely, was living out an astoundingly rich and 
continuous spirituality embracing and harmonising the whole of life. 
Proof of this is the conversion sp>ectacle transpiring across souBiem 
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Africa, unparalleled in the annals of Church history. Grace, we know, 
builds on nature. 

In our Sudan Refugees, as well as in the rural, largely isolated 
Ugandans, 1 meet a people whose dignity and grandeur, teauty, poise 
and sensitivity drives me back into my own identity with confusion and 
myriad questions. If the fundamental concern of the Catholic Church is 
life, then indeed have I encountered a high culture. And if the Christian 
religion is about the linkage of our limited material lives with an abid- 
ing after-life, again I encounter towering wisdom. 

One cannot view the history of the African Church without giving 
praise to the heroic efforts and accomplishments of the early missionar- 
ies. That being said, I still am appalled and shamed by the poisons of 
pre-Vatican II legalism, innocently and yet with great conceit, injected 
into the soul of Africa. Spontaneity, an almost inviolable relationship to 
nature, a profound trust in life itself and the Spirit of that life as seen in 
dance, song and ritual'- all began to atrophy. Ancestor "worship," the 
very glue and keystone to a highly effective and humane moral system, 
was driven underground, if not destroyed. 

Roman law by its very nature is exclusive and therefore biased 
against inculturation. Nowhere is this more evident than in matters of 
marriage customs, concepts and practises. The situation surrounding 
polygamy, bride-price and Christian communion is scandalous, and 
traceable directly to a Church where law, not Spirit, dominates. Across 
the board, bishops, long-term missionaries, theologians, as well as local 
priests, confess marriage issues are the major conundrum facing the 
Church in southern African. Genuine inculturation is still fearfully 
opposed by the Roman legalistic mind. 

I'm convinced that the African (like the Indian) Church has an 
immense contribution to make to the universal Church, and it is about 
grace, spirit, dance, spontaneity, trust, of the heart truly God-centred 
and not law-centred. Africa can lead the body of Christ beyond its 
fearful, robot-like movements to a new graceful univqfsal dance whicdi 
will glorify God and humanity far beyond our present powers of com- 
prehension. 

I continue to be delighted with Vidyajyoti .... Your material is 
always high class, well-written and on target concerning central issues 
of our emerging global Church. Being a Westerner 1 am particularly 
grateful having the ancient wisdom of India refracted in full colour 
through Vidyajyoti and the Jesuit charism. 

Peace and All Blessing, 

Jack MORRISON, S.J. 

Jesuit Refugee Service 
c/o Xavier House (Nsambya) 

P.O. Box 7300 
Kampala. Uganda. 
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Eucharist: The Human Jesus 

A Pastor's Reflection on Jn 6 

Fr Thomas D'SA 

The long discourse on the Bread of Life presents a difficulty for priests who have to 
preach for five consecutive Sundays on )n 6 as it comes up in the Lectionary (Year 
D). The Director of Nav-Sadhana Regional Pastoral Centre (P.O. Shivpur 221003) of 
Varanasi studies this chapter, inquires into the explanation of its repetitions and 
shows a progress of teaching as fhe chapter unfolds. 

' I ■ his article is the result of an experience. As a priest in the 

parish, when Jn ch. 6 began to be read out on the 17th -21st 
Sunday of the year B (July-August), I used to be happy because 
of the richness of the content and the Eucharistic overtones in the 
entire chapter. On the first two Sundays I would preach and 
show the relationship of the passages to the Eucharist. After that 
there are three more Sundays to go on with Jn 6 and I would 
begin to wonder what I would say to my congregation, as the 
same statements would reccur: "I and the bread of life," "I am 
the living bread," "He who eats of this bread...." etc., all related 
to the Eucharist. Here are the repetitions: "Bread from heaven" - 
9 times; "Bread of life" - 14 times; "Eat my flesh, drink my 
blood" - 4 times. 

John seems to have felt the scarcity of writing materials (Jn 
21:25), and hence wrote large sections of the Gospel in summary 
form by using a lot of symbols for Jesus. Why then does he repeat 
himself in ch. 6 and thus waste so much writing material? There 
may be some hidden meaning in these repetitions too. The study 
of the rep>etitions is the source and basis of this article, for it 
solved my problem of how to preach for five consecutive Sun- 
days on Jn 6.* 

Significance of Repetitions 

We repeat statements when they are very important. If our 
instructions are not followed, we repeat them. We also repeat 
our statements when we are "emotionally caught up." If we are 


'U.C. Von Wahlde, ' Wiederaufnahme as a Marker of Redaction in Jn 6^1-58," 
BiUka 64(1983)544-45. 
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deeply grateful to a person who has influenced our life very 
much, and that person is bidding us goodbye, we get emotional^ 
ly caught up and we keep repeating, "Thank you, thank you, 
thank you." A couple in love at times can only say, "I love you," 
or "I miss you." No other words come. A young father on a 
death bed, leaving his little children in the care of someone else, 
can only keep repeating the words, "Please take care of my 
children." Even if he is given assurance, he will keep repeating 
such requests. 

Once I had to drive my friend priest Danny for four hours 
from Allahabad to Lucknow to enable him to board the next 
flight and go home as his mummy had taken seriously ill. Through- 
out this 210 km drive his question was, "Will my mummy be 
alive when I reach home?" I tried to dLstract him by pointing out 
to him animals on the road and the landscape. But again and 
again he came back to the same question, "Will my mummy be 
alive when I reach home?" Through these repetitions, people tell 
us what is at the core of their heart. They also tell us who they 
really arc. 

Jn 6 must be understood in this light. Jesus celebrated the 
Eucharist at the Last Supper towards the end of his life (cf. 13). 
John omits the Eucharistic words at the Last Supper and ptits 
them on the lips of Jesus in ch. 6. Therefore the feelings of Jesus 
at the Last Supper may be transposed to ch. 6. 

In ch. 13 Jesus is in extreme anguish as he has to suffer and 
depart from this world. And as a man going to die, ho makes his 
last will (covenant): "ThLs is my body. This is my blood" (Synoptics). 
Being the last last words of Jesus, the (Zhurch remembers them 
constantly. John shows Jc.sus repeating the same phrases. In 
Franco Zeffirelli's movie fesus of Nazareth, Jesus literally sheds 
tears as he pronounces the.se words at the Last Supper. Sorrow 
can be traced in his eyes, skin, lips and words. By expressing 
himself in this way, Jesus tells us that he is human. He feels pain 
and express** it in words, gestures and actions. It is through his 
'expressed' feelings and emotions, that we come to 'know' him. 
We may know people when we listen to their ideas, but when we 
see someone expressing his or her emotions we know him or her 
much better. In the Eu^arist we recognise the core of the person 
of Jesus. We are with him in his deep emotional moment and try 
to undersUmd his person. Repetitions ultimately help us to un- 
derstand Jesus. 
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In recent scholarship, repetitions in Scripture are often con- 
sidered editorial additions. While adding material, the redactor 
"repeated a part of the original material in order to reestablish 
the original sequence of a passage."^ While we admit that some 
repetitions in ch 6 are due to editorial additions, we have valid 
reasons to consider this chapter as one whole. The insertions are 
so skilfully integrated that there is unity in the chapter. The sign 
in the first part (multiplication of loaves) and the sacrament in 
the second part ('eating the flesh and drinking the blood') hold 
the chapter together. Both together give us an insight into the 
penson of Jesus. It is the same Jesus who acts and speaks throughout 
the chapter. The additions provide a deeper understanding of 
the meaning of Jesus as the Bread of Life for the eucharistic 
community. For if the redactor did not give some special signifi- 
cance to the repetitions, why would he make them? (He also 
repeats phrases in ch 17: "glorify," "the Father and I are one," 
etc.) 

The purpose of the Gospel is that people may believe in 
Jesus.’ John gives us a 'close-up' of Jesus. We see Jesus 'face to 
face.' Things are clearly said of him, whether one likes them or 
not; "He came unto to his own and his own received him not" 
(1:11). Je.sus also speaks boldly without hesitation: "You are of 
your father, the devil ... "(8:44). As John wants people to believe 
in Jesus, he naturally speaks of the human Jesus. We humans can 
more easily come close and commit ourselves to a 'human' Jesus. 
"The Word became flesh ..." (1:14) is fulfilled in the respoitse; "to 
those who received him, he gave them the grace to become 
children of God" (1:12). 

Johniand the Human Jesus 

Kasemann'* thinks that Jesus in John lacks humanity. He gives 
these reasons: (a) He does not show strong traits of compassion, 
mercy and kindness. He permits Lazarus to lie in the grave for 
four days in order that the miracle of his resurrection may be 
more impressive, (b) Jesus Ls never truly exposed to the suffering 
and pain of this world. He is shown to be triumphant and fully in 

•C; Rlnl^Tl R, "Zur Formgeschichle und Hterarische Einheit von Joh 6:31-38," 
ZNW 60(1969) 21-.S5 

“C.B. Su)>A,M, "John" in lnlerprrlatH>n. A Bibir Commentary. Atlanta, Georgia, 
USA: 1988, p. 62. 

*E. Kasemann. The Testament of Jesus.: A Study of the Gospel of John m the Light of 
Chapter 17. 2nd ed. Philadelphia; Fortress Press, 1968, pp. 9-10. 
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control of himself even on the cross, (c) The Johannine Jesus is 
always on the side of God. He does not show much solidarity 
with humanity. H® is a glorious Messiah, a divine Jesus, so much 
so that we can say of him, "God pn earth." John F. O'Grady* 
agrees with Kasemann. The Johannine Jesus did not experience 
temptation or pain. His way to Calvary was a glorious parade, 
and he reigned from the cross. 

I tend rather to agree with M.M. Thompson* who thinks 
Kasemann approaches the Gospel of John with a rigid definition 
of humanity. Moreover, Kasemann focuses on Jn 17 for his argu- 
ments. Jesus' human origin in John, his coming in the flesh, 
makes him very human; "We have found him .... Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph "(1:45); "Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know?" (6:45), However he does 
not make this as clear as Mt and Lk who offer us Infancy narra- 
tives.^ 

To recognise how fully human Jesus was, we need to study 
his relationship to other human beings and the realities of the 
material world.* He went to celebrate a marriage; enjoyed dinner 
with Martha, Mary and Lazarus; allowed his Gloved Disciple to 
lean on his breast intimately; wept at the tomb of Lazarus, was 
troubled in the spirit. His signs, his activity and the passion 
narrative reflect much of the human aspects of Jesus. Jn 6 in- 
cludes all these aspects: 

His relationship to other 

human beings = in the multiplication of loaves; 

His signs = the multiplication of loaves and 

his walking on the sea of Galilee; 

His passion (narrative) = in the Bread of Life discourse that 

anticipates the betrayal by Judas and 
death on the cross ('giving his body 
and blood'). 

*|.F. CrGiiADV "The Human Jesus in the Fourth Gospel," BTB 14(1984)63. 

‘M.M. Thompson, The Humanly Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988, p. 6. 

^ ScHENKC, "Die iiteransche Vorgeschichte von John 6:26-58," BibZett 29(1965)68- 
69, argues that the reflections in 6:26-58 are aimed at a group of heretical Chnstians 
who denied the incarnation of Christ. Naturally he is trying to convince them of tie 
human origins of Jesus throu^ the diacoutse on the Bread of Life. J.C. O'Neil., The 
Word did not 'become' Flesh," ZeitNTWiss 82(1991)125-127. The vert> egencto in this 
context in Jn 1:14 means “The Word was bom fleA," and not "became flesh. 

•Thompson, The Humanity, pp. 7-8. 
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In this discourse Usere is a progressive revelatum of Jesus 
from the false and inadequate messianic cxmceptions to a proper 
understanding. People see him as a second Moses, the i\ew Idng 
of Israel; but Jesus sets aside all this and makes it clear that his 
real kingship consists in laying down his life, giving his flesh and 
blood. He prefers to be one with us, even as bread that is eaten. 
The mystery of Incarnation finds now its full meaning - being 
one with his people - "he dwelt among (in) us" (1:14). 

The constant use of "I am" (ego eimi) relates Jesus to the 
sphere of the divine. In the OT, 'I am' was used for God. When 
John adds predicates to it, he relates Jesus to human life: e.g., / 
am the Light of the world; "/ am the living bread ..." He is the 
bread that sustains us. Bread makes him human because bread sus- 
tains human life. 

The whole of Jn 6 has eucharistic overtones. The eucharist is 
a meal with God, a sacrifice. The sacrifice is expressed in a meal 
shared by God and human beings together. They sit in fellow- 
ship around the same table. In the biblical tradition, an animal 
was slaughtered for sacrifice. The offerer ate the animal which 
provided a delightful aroma for God. During the sacrificial meal, 
people remind themselves that they are enjoying God's generosi- 
ty and that they are dependent on God. Thanks to this mutual 
sharing, life after death will also be an uninterrupted sharing in 
the heavenly banquet." Similarly in Jn 6, we are asked to partici- 
pate in the eucharistic meal, the flesh and blood of Jesus given in 
sacrifice. As a result of this participation, Jesus promises us 
eternal life. A deep communion, a shared existence between 
Jesus and the believer is realised. Thus in the eucharist Jesus is 
close to humankind. 

A. Come, believe (31-50) 

Spiritual eating must precede the physical eating. One has to 
come and believe in what Jesus says. Only then can one partici- 
pate meaningfully in the eating of the flesh and drinking of the 
blood. Words must be believed before a deejjer relationship is 
established. 

A boy 1 know used to write lengthy letters to a girl with 
whom he wanted build up a relationship. One day the girl told 
him that she found it hard to read them and did not believe in his 
words.' The boy took no more interest in writing to her. They 

an?l Sacraqnent, }n 8," Interpretation 18(1964)456-57. 
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could not come closer because she did not believe in his words. 
How could friendship grow? It is only by believing in the words 
of another tiiat a close union is established. 

Therefore Jfahn keeps Word and Sacrament together. They 
co-exist and interpenetrate one another. We cannot have the 
Sacrament unless we have the Word. This liturgy of the Word 
can give strength to believers. People should come and listen to 
the Word, and then decide whether to accept Jesus or reject him. 
If they accept (= believe), then the discourse in the second part 
becomes a developing catechesis on the ^acrament of the eucharist.’*’ 
A response of faith was the condition for receiving life ” Judas 
failed in this respect (v. 64). 

Belief in the Johannine sense refers to the radical step a 
person takes to come to Jesus, leaving behind the evil deeds and 
coming to the light. Belief is a close personal relationship with 
Jesus. It is the abiding in another in an almost unheard of intima- 
cy. If I believe in Jesus, I unite my will with Jesus' will which is 
the Father's will. I achieve unity with the Father and the Son. 
Indwelling takes place. "The gift of life comes through a believing 
reception of the Sacrament."’^ Sacramental participation follows 
meaningfully, leading to a deeper communion and mutual abid- 
ing. That is why Luther took the stand when he said , "Believe 
and you have eaten." Even Peter makes a statement to this effect; 
"You have the Words of eternal life and we have believed" 0n 
6:68-69). In Prov 9 Lady Wisdom invites the simple to eat of her 
bread and drink of her wine (v. 5). She nourishes all who accept 
her. Jesus, like the Wisdom of the OT, will feed ail believers, if he 
is accepted as bread from heaven. He comes as the revealer of 
truth. He nourishes and leads to eternal life. For those who 
accepted this Wisdom-Jesus' invitation, God's plan will work 
out and they will come to the resurrection on the last day.*^ Many 
of our communions are not effective and transforming because 
of the lack of 'come and believe'. People take more interest in the 
physical eating «md less interest in the spiritual eating. Physical 
eating turns out to be like a magical rite. Of such eating it is 
rightly said "flesh is of no avail." 

"‘Ibid., 458-59. 

"E. Fernandez, The Eucharist Step by Step. Bombay. St Paul Society, 1988, p. 32; 
E. Pinto "John, the Gospel of Life," BibTod 23 (1985) 397-402. 

'TI.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John I-Xll. The Anchor Bible. New York: 
Doubleday 4c Company, Inc., 1966, p. 292. 

”P. Fitzcerau>-LcimbaRD, "Lord, You Have the Words of Eternal Life," Priest 
and People 5(1991)276-286. 
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B. Eat my flesh (51-59) 

The chief word 'believe' of vv. 35-50 is now replaced by 'eat', 
'feed on'. In the Bible the enemies and evildoers generally want 
to eat the flesh of the other (Ps 27:2). One of the words used for 
eating in Jn is trogein, which means to crunch, originaUy used of 
animals. It is used four times in four verses emphatically. The 
Jews shunned cannibalism, and hated drinking blood. It was 
forbidden in Lev 19:26. By contrast, the pagan fertility cults 
could include drmking the blood of animals. 

From the words used in this section one might get the image 
of eating raw meat from which blood is still oozing out. Such 
eating of flesh is done by animals. John says flesh is to be 
"munched." The words express with crude force, the realism of 
the eucharistic meal. John is speaking of a sacramental nourish- 
ment.’* He intends to stress that we are eating the real body of 
Jesus and drinking his blood when participating in the consecrat- 
ed bread and wine of the cucharist. We are not receiving s)rm- 
bols of Jesus' presence, but the 'real person' of Jesus. 'Flesh and 
blood' is a Hebrew idiom to refer to the 'whole person'.” He 
became flesh (1:14); he gave his blood on the cross (19:34). It is 
the principle of nature that the stronger brings the weaker under 
its control. Might is right. Fish is eaten by the frog, the frog by 
the snake, the snake by the eagle and the eagle by the hunter. But 
Jesus does exactly the opposite. He is all-powerml set he dies for 
the weak. This is the real giving of flesh and blood. We too are 
called upon to give our lives. Sometimes we make on idol of 
ourselves. We shall be able to break it as a result of our receiving 
the flesh and blood of Jesus, and give our own flesh and blood to 
others to generate life in them. The revelation of Jesus which 
began at the incarnation reaches its climax on the cross. It is by 
his human activity that he gives his life to the world.” By dying 
Jesus could give his flesh and blood which would bring about 
our resurrection. 

The famous Hollywood film director Cecil B. De Mille one 
hot summer afternoon was drifting in a canoe on a lake reading a 
book. He saw a bunch of water b^tles at play. Suddenly one of 

'■•N M. Fij^nacan, John. The CailegevilU Bible Commentary, ed. by Diane Bargant, 
and r. KusbKr. Minnesota: The Liturgical Press 1986, p. 991. 

''Brown The Gospel According to John l-XIl, p. 282. 

'"C.H. Dotx), The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Cambridge University 
Press, 1970, p. 342. 
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the beetles began to crawl up d\e side of the canoe. Halfway up it 
dug its claws to the wooden side of the canoe and died. De MiUe 
waited for a minute and continued reading. Three hours later he 
saw the dead beetle again. He was amazed to see a beautiful 
dragonfly emerge from its back that had begun to crack open. 
The dragonfly moved its wings and hovered gracefully over the 
water where the other beetles were at play. They did not realize 
that it was the same beetle they had played with three hours 
earlier. With his finger De Mille nudged away the dried-out shell 
of the beetle. 

When Jesus gives his flesh and blood, he undergoes the 
experience of the beetle and the dragonfly. He gives us his flesh 
and blood, and invites us to rise. Each time we trust again after 
having our trust betrayed, we experience resurrection. 

Flesh (sarx) in Jn refers to something human and natural 
(1:13; 3:6; 8:15; 17:2). To eat his flesh and to drink his blood is to 
accept his true humanity. Jesus then becomes more human and 
personal to us. 

John wants us to be aware that in the eucharist we receive 
the real person of Jesus. He reveals himself in the form of a small 
piece of bread. We may have a tendency to deal with him lightly. 
We may swallow him because the piece of bread is small. John 
wants us even to 'crunch and munch' the flesh of Jesus, so that 
we feel that we are receiving his real person and that he becomes 
part of us and nourishes us. Let us therefore realise that behind 
this piece of bread there is the person of Jesus in the fullness of 
his divinity and humzmity. We too can become bread to others. A 
mother to the child by feeding, a teacher to the disciple by 
teaching, a nurse to the patient by giving the care required, can 
became bread to the other, give them their flesh and blood. 

C. Flesh and Spirit (60-71) 

"The flesh is of no avail" - a strange statement! After all the 
inducements to "cat my flesh" and "drink my blood, there 
comes an anticlimax. How shall we understand it? 

(a) Feeding on sarx made no sense to the Hellenistic public, 
as flesh was in opposition to spirit. Luther agreed that only 
spiritual eating is meant through this verse. What John wishw 
to say is that it is the "spirit-filled" flesh of Jesus that is of avail. 
Lifeless flesh, dead flesh, is not what Jesus gives. His flesh and 

"J.D.G. Dunn, "John Xl-An Eucharistic Discourse?," NTS 17(1971)331. 
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blood have the Spirit of the resurrection. If the flesh rejects God's 
Spirit, it stands in opposition to God (1:13; 3:6). Thou^ the cross 
is central to the life of Jesus, yet we often rest there too long 
before going for the Resurrection. Good Friday somehow at- 
tracts more attention and more people than Easter Sunday. But 
in our days of positive thinking the new generations are more 
inspired by the life-giving Jesus than a dying Jesus. John shows 
Jesus triumphant even in his passion. His Jesus does not die but 
solemnly gives up his spirit. In his death he had full control over 
himself. Life was intrinsic to his death. 

Hence Jn presents Jesus in the eucharist not as a 'dead-]esus' 
but as a 'life-giving Spirit'. There is death and there is life, there is 
flesh and there Ls spirit, and that is precisely the mystery. That is 
why eating this 'spirit-filled flesh' gives eternal life. Earlier John 
had strengthened this same thought by asking his listeners to 
'come and believe', and then receive the bread of life, in order to 
make this eating more fruitful. Hence "the words that I have 
spoken to you are spirit and life" (v. 63b). 

A boy and a girl, who were deeply in love with each other 
but never saw the prospects of being united in marriage for 
social reasons, were bidding goodbye to each other. The boy told 
the girl "Today we will be separated for life. I shall pass this 
night getting drunk to overcome the pain of separation." The girl 
replied: "Why? I am always with you." This statement gave him 
so much strength that he did not get drunk the night and the 
days that followed. Her words had become spirit emd life to him. 

(b) A second way to understand this expression is by seeing 
a connection between vv. 62 and 63, and taking them together.** 
The question of v. 52 is well answered here. Because the Son of 
Man will ascend, he will be able to give his flesh and blood as 
food and drink (v.62). As a result of the ascension and glorifica- 
tion, he will give the Spirit (v.63). Before the ascension the hu- 
man Jesus, though possessing the fullness of grace, did not com- 
municate life so abundantly as now that he is exalted. Now he 
can impart the 'life-giving Spirit.' 

D. Response (15-71) 

Jesus receives a mixed response in this chapter. There is a 
gradual growth: 


**0. Krodel "ExposHory Article, JnSrSS," Interprelaiim 37(1983)284-285. Luther 
was opposing the sacramental eating and drinking in the Church. However, he was 
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-Total acceptance and excite 
ment (v.l5): 

-Seeking and searching Jesus 
(V.24); 

-Confession and hesitation 
(w.30-31): 

-Clarity and acceptance (v.34). 

-Murmuring (v.41): 

-Disputing (v.52): 

-Protest (v.60): 

-Walk away (v.66:) 

-Decision to believe and 
follow (vv. 68-69); 


After the multiplication of loaves. 

After the calming of the storm. 

Concerning signs. 

At the first part of the Bread of Life 
discourse. 

At the second part of the Bread of 
Life discourse. 

After the second Bread of life 
discourse. 

Towards the end. 

At the end. 


As the people and disciples begin to perceive the deeper 
significance of the "Bread of Life', they are not ready to accept it 
(him). This must have been the response of the Johannine com- 
munity. To believe is to conunit oneself to a suffering and dying 
Jesus. Therefore these were 'hard' sayings. One had to make a 
choice. Jesus will not water down his statements or seek a com- 
promise. The more they wait, the more demanding the state- 
ments of Jesus become. The people and many disciples therefore 
make their choice. They cannot follow Jesus any more. They are 
ready for the crown, but not for the cross. Jesus did not mind the 
people and any disciple going away from him. But he would hurt 
if the twelve went away. 

One day our entire family was in the drawing room enter- 
taining the little ones. There was a four-year-old nephew of 
mine, Dominic by name, who was entertaining us. We were 
giving nicknames to everyone and we nicknamed Domiiuc, Dumga, 
a short form of Dominic. Now Dumga does not sound very 
solemn and majestic. Dominic did not like it but he tolerated it, 
and kept up the fun. Then his mummy came to join us, she too 
called him Dumga. Now there were tears in his eyes. His coun- 
tenance fell. He asked his mother painfully, "Mummy, do you 
also call me EXimga?" What he meant was — "These my uncles 
and aunties call me Dumga, but that does not matter so much; 
but you, my loving mother, call me like that!" We feel hurt when 


of the opinion that since Christ instituted the eucharist, one has to eat it. 
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our dear ones do not understand us. If the strangers do not 
accept us we can tolerate it. A parent will find it hard to accept 
rejection from his/her children. 

Jesus accepted disappointments in his life. This is where his 
humanity stands out. It is natural to be disappointed when our 
expectations are not fulfilled. In his disappointment, Jesus asks, 
"Where are the other nine? (Lk 17:17); "Why did you doubt?" (Mt 
14:32) and "Could you not loatch with me one hour?" (Mk 14:37). He 
had certain expectations from his disciples. The twelve were 
with him and they were expected to understand his hard sayings 
and accept them. He too was human. Fortunately Peter gives 
him the a.ssurance and strengthens him. 

We may contrast Peter's response to that of Judas. Peter 
trusted in Jesus wholeheartedly, believed in his words, was ready 
to accept him as the Bread of Life and share in his mission and 
destiny. Judas' response was half-hearted. He did not believe in 
Jesus (v.640) yet he stayed with him. This is a very dangerous 
response. Such a disciple does not mind betraying. He finds it 
easy to do so as he has one foot in each boat. He has no loyalty, 
no commitment to anyone. Ch. 6 ends by labelling Judas as devil. 
In ch. 13, in the context of the Last Supper, Satan enters into Judas 
(vv.2.27)! The continuity of thought between ch. 6 and ch. 13 is 
obvious.'*' Judas is present at the Last Supper half-heartedly. He 
is with Jesus as well as with Jesus' opponents. He lacked that 
fullness of love for Jesus. But Jesus loved him fully: "...having 
loved those who wore in the world, he loved them to the end" 
(13:1b). As a result, when Judas receives the eucharist, instead of 
Jesus entering into him, Satan enters. Naturally "he immediately 
went out; and it was night" (13:30). Commitment, according to 
John, has to be total, otherwise it is not a commitment at all: it is 
.1 betrayal. 

It IS dangerous to have half-hearted members in religious 
life, in communities, in churches. Such ones do not mind betray- 
ing their order, their community and their Chinch. They live a 
divided existence, they do not grow. They move into darkness, 
the demonic power. If we do no have that love for Jesus, when 
we receive him at Holy Communion, instead of Jesus coming to 
us Satan enters! How terrible! Whereas a totally committed per- 

"''R.E. Bkuwn, The CcfiprI, 287, Many uf Iht* statements of this chapter are really 
out of place anywhere during the ministry of Jesus except at the Last Supper. One 
of the most important words, Irdgein, which occurs often in ch. 6, is in 13:18 in the 
context of the Last Supper. 
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son like Peter will open himself or herself to the Word, whose 
words bring everlasting life. 

Conclusion , 

From the 17th to the 21st Sundays of the year B we have all 
the Gospel readings taken from Jn 6; and all of them have eucha- 
ristic overtones. However, they give us the different dimensions 
of the eucharist. There is a gradual growth in these reading from 
physical bread to spiritual bread, from coming to believe in ]esus 
to actual eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood, from being 
an ordinary follower to becoming a firmly committed person, 
and from casual response to wholehearted faith. Repetitions make 
us aware that it is difficult to understand and accept the eucharist, 
which consists in sacrifice and total self-surrender. This was 
forgotten in the early Church (cf. 1 Cor 11:17-34) when gradually 
rubrics took over. John brings us back to the original experience 
of Jesus at the Last Supper. We are not repeating a ritual but we 
are repeating an experience of a 'human' person. Repeating an 
experience re-energizes us. Hence we find it meaningful to read 
Jn 6 again and again and celebrate the eucharist repeatedly. 


Announcing 

A North Indian EUCHARISTIC CONVENTION for Priests 
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Note 


The Challenge of Satellite Commiuilcation 

Communication is a new apostolate in the Church's missionary 
endeavour. It is a dimension of all her apostolates. The heart of Christian 
communication is in Mt 10:27; "Announce from the housetops what 1 tell 
you face to face." This means: witnessing to the Gospel values by faidi, by 
our own witness. 

Communication is part of our journey in faith from the begiiming. 
The Old and New Testaments are replete with acts of communication 
taking place in various ways. There are signs, synabols, wonders, events, 
portents, people, places. Jesus himself as the Word made flesh revealed 
himself to be the Son of God - God's communication to humanity. God is 
the perfect Communicator. 

The Church which flows from the side of Christ, is in itself a vast 
communications network whose function is to free people from tfieir 
isolation and to bring them together into communion with each other and 
with God in Christ. "The Church is Communications," says Fr Avery 
EXilles, S.j. We cannot be adequate mini.sters of Jesus' salvation if we do 
not communicate effectively with the people to whom we are sent. This 
kind of communication belongs to the essence of our apostolate. 

Communications media are here to stay. They are part of our daily 
life, like air and water and food. Communication is a fundamental right 
Any apostolate of ours needs communication as a means to be present to 
the modem world. John Paul II refers to this as the new Areopagus, 
alluding to the place in Athens in the time of Paul where a constant 
exchange of ideas took place. After agriculture and printing, the third 
revolutionary milestone is electronics; the result is an electronic Church. 

Electronics is a trailblazer and an integral part of human life today. 
Churchi's everywhere have been largely unprepared for this new situa- 
tion. It is not just a matter of making use of the media. The more basic 
question is that we have not understood what the media are, how they 
works, how they influence our lives and the influence they exert on 
society. If we can, at least to an extent, know the media, we can charmel 
them for the task of evangelisation. 

Today communications is a very big employer. In the U.S. nearly 50% 
of the jobs available are related to foe communications sector. TV is the 
great trend-setter - morality, values, customs, inter-personal relationship, 
elections, even the practise of religion. Even a new kind of spirituality is 
arising. Our spiritual life cannot escape being profouiully influenced by 
foe media. And this new media-creat^ society must be oriented to God. 
This means finding God in foe stories, songs and images of today. Holi- 
ness is not just a matter of telling beads or reading prayers. It is a call to 

(concluded on page 404) 
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"Rich Towards God": 

3hakti in the Gospel of Luke. Ill 


R.J. RAJA, S.J. 

In this l«st of three instslments in the bhakti study of Luke, the author focuses on 
some of the sections which Lk shares with Mk and Mt, followed by a study of die 
Passion Narrative, and finally explains the apparent exceptions to the bhakti bias 
of Luke. The conclusion stresses the harmony between the third Gospel and the 
third mfirga of the Indian tradition. 

In this section we shall not limit otirselves to the Travel 
Narrative, but cover also other sections, excluding the infancy 
(which has been dealt with earlier) and the passion-resurrection 
narratives (which we will study later). 

II. In the Markan material shared by Mt and Lk 
(Triple Tradition) 


Two careful studies on the Triple Tradition were presented 
in my earlier article. We had examined there the pericope on tlie 
caU of the Levi (Mk 2:17; Mt 9:12-13 and Lk 5:31-32) and the 
stilling of the storm (Mk 4:35-41; Mt 8: 18.23-27 and Lk 8:22-25) 
with reference to the element of bhakti in Lk's treatment of both 
these episodes. We may add to these a few more to confirm our 
hypothesis. 

The call to discipleship comes in handy to prove our point. 


Mk 8:34 

34. And he called to 
him the multitude 
with his disciples, 
and said to them, "If 
any man would come 
after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his 
cross and follow me." 


Mt 16:24 

24, And Jesus told his 
disciples, "If any 
man would come after 
me, let him deny him.self 
and take up hLs cross 
and follow me." 


Lk9:23 

23. And he .said to all, 

"It any man would come 
after me, let him deny 
himself and take up 
his cross daily 
and fallow me." 


Taking up the cross as an essential element in discipleship is 
mentioned by all. But the insinuation given by Lk through the 
little addition daily is remarkable. It is typically Lukan (cf.ll:3 
16:19, 19;47, 22:53, etc.) and it shifts the wht^ emphasis of disci- 
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pleship to a constant loyalty to Jesus. Discipleship for Lk is not 
just a momentary heroic act performed at the height of an exu- 
berant enthusiasm but a prolonged daily chore. It is a call and a 
challenge to day-to-day Christian living, a continuation of the 
initial act of renunciation. While Mk and Mt express the initial 
act, Lk stresses the abiding existential significance of the daily 
renewed living of it, like his own hriend and companion Paul 
wl'io has said elsewhere. "1 die daily" (1 Cor Rom 8:36).®^ 
The bhakta is one who shares in the lot of his/her guru in fair 
weather and foul. Lk wants the disciple to keep constantly before 
the eyes the fate of Jesus who had drawn him/her into the close 
circle of his bhaktas. The following is total, constant, complete 
and committed. Bhakti is just this radical attachment to God 
expressed through a daily holocaust! 

The scene of the baptism of Our Lord in Lk brings out clearly 
another element that is usually associated with bhakti, namely, 
prayer. 


Mk 1:9-10 

9.. .and was baptised by 
lohn in the Jordan. 

10 And when he came 
out of the water, imme 
diately he saw the heaven 
opened and the Spirit 
de.scending upon him like 
a dove. 


Ml 3:16 

16. And when Jesus was 
baptised he went up im- 
mediately from the water 
and behold the heavens 
were open and he saw 
the Spirit of God descen- 
ding like a dove and a- 
lighting on him. 


Lk 3:21-22 

21. And when Jesus also 
has been baptised and was 
praying the heaven was 
opened. 

22. and the 

Holy Spirit descended upon 
him in bodily form. 


An important element in the life of the devotee, according to 
Indian writings, is prayer (cf. earlier) which is an ongoing unin- 
terrupted communion with God. Mention has already been made 
of Lk (whose Gospel is called the Gospel of prayer) that he 
capitalizes on this aspect of the disciples' life, especially in his 
portrayal of Jesus as the great devotee of the Father. The baptism 
is the first instance of Jesus in prayer, to be followed by a number 
of other occasions (cf. 5:16; 6-.12; 9:18; 9:28, etc.). By the use of the 
participle (proseuchomenon) which carries the force of an impier- 
fect tense, Lk wants to insist on the fact of the constant and 
continued communion of Jesus with his Father, an integral as- 
piect of the prayer of a disciple. 

Another episode that goes along the same line is the visit of 
Jesus to his home town Nazareth. Despite opinions to the con- 
trary, we consider with Fitzmyer "the Lukan story as a rework- 


"Marshall, 373-374; Fitzmyhr; 787-788; Ra|a, "Follow Me," 533; Eujs, 140. 
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ing of the Markan source." ^ 

Mk. 6:1-2 ML13:53-54 Lk 4:16 

1. He went away fnim 53. And when Jesus had 16. And he came to Nazareth 
there and came to his' finished these parables where had been brou(dtt own 
country and his disciples he went away from there, up. and went to the syn- 
fotlowed him. 2. And on 54. And coming to his agogue. its his custont uhis 
the sabbath he began to own country he taught on the Sabbath day. And 
teach in the synagogue. them in their synagogue, he stood up to read. 

This passage gives us an idea as to how the bhakta feels at 
home "both in the mountaiiu as well as in the market place." 
Lk's addition of the phrase "as his custom was" (cf. also 22:39) 
highlights the fact of Jesus' habitual frequenting of the syna- 
gogue for prayer and study of the law, a custom he must have 
been faithful to from his youthhood days.” Jesus is shown here 
as one committed to his Father's house. Here is a bhakta who is 
faithful to his Father's affairs (cf. Lk 2:48-49). 

At the Scune time Lk alone tells us that he read from the scroll 
of Isaiah the passages (61:1-2; 58:6) concerning his mission and 
ended the reading by saying, "Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled in your hearing" (4:17-21). Jesus points out that the 
bhakta who is devoted to God and his law must also be commit- 
ted to the cause of liberation of the poor and the fettered, the sick 
and the sinner — the marginalized of every sector in human 
society. In fact he shows himself as a model and a living interpre- 
tation of what Isaiah had foretold (cf. 7:18-23). Very aptly and 
approvingly Plummer cites the words of Renan in this context: 
"II ne prechait pas ses opinions, il se prechait lui meme."“ 

The whole pericope brings out the harmonious relationship 
of the bipolar dimension of bhakti as devotion to God and ser- 
vice to the humar\s. It should be a reminder to many of us who 
use this pericope as the Magna Carta of Jesus to describe his 
mission of liberation that Lk emphasises here equally the fact 
that this liberative mission itself is bonded with his commitment 
to the Father in and through the observance of his religious 
duties; so much so that the one without the other loses its full 
significance. In this sense Jesus presents himself in this passage 
as a true bhakta of God and his people. 

Our study of the Travel Narrative as well as the rest of the 

’•Fitzmyeii. 527; J.M. Cmed. The Gospel according to Luke. London: MaonilUn. 
1930, p.65. 

’’PUJMMER, 188-119. 

"PuiMMEic 124. "He did not preach his ideas: he preached himself." 


third Gospel has more than amply substantiated our hypothesis. 
Since ^ passion narratives form an important part of the gospel 
and have been in fact, according to most scholars, written earlier 
than the rest of the gospels, we shall now examine the Lukan 
passion narrative to see how his redactional hand gives a bhakti 
touch to the story. For this section I shall be heavily depending 
on an earlier article for mine written elsewhere.*' 

III. In the Passion Narratives 

The passion story of Jesus as given in Lk is singularly blessed 
with a bhakti slant more than the rest of the Gospel. We shall 
take just two incidents in the story to elucidate our point, namely 
the arrest of Jesus (Lk 22:47-53) as compared with Mk 14:43-52 
(and Mt 26:47-56) and way of the cross together with the crucifix- 
ion (Lk 23:26-49) as compared with Mk 15:20-41 (Mt 27:31-56). 

(i) The arrest of Jesus 

Several incidents in the arrest of Jesus are edited in such a 
way by Lk as to portray the bhakti element in the person to Jesus 
and those around. We shall examine them individually. First 
comes the Kiss of Jesus by Judas (Lk 22:47-48): 

Mk 14:45 Mt 26 : 49-50 Lk 22 : 47-48 

45. And when he came. 49. And he came 47. He drew near to Jesus 

he went up to him at once upto Jesus at once and to kiss him. 48. But Jesu.s 

and said, 'Master', and he said 'Hail, Master' and said to him,''Judas, would 

kissed him. he kissed him. 50. Jesus you betray the Son of man 

.said to him, "Fnend, with a kiss?" 

why are you here?" 

While Mk and Mt narrate it as a matter of fact that Judas 
came and actually kissed Jesus with a kiss of betrayal, Lk puts it 
indirectly saying "he drew near to Jesus to kiss him." Did he kiss 
him at all? Yes. But it would seem that Lk would not like the 
readers of his Gospel to see the innocent Jesus being kissed by an 
ungrateful traitor, an act both repulsive and shocking." While 
the process is shown, the act itself is omitted, lest it leaves a 
feeling of disgust in the reader. It is good to remember that by 

"'R.!. Raia, "The Third Week with the Third Gospel," Ignis, CIS Bombay, 17/ 
2(1988)75-81. 

*^Notice that in a similar situation when Jesus was being taken to Pilate (Lk 
23:1; Mk 15:1; Mt 27:2), Lk omits the phrase "and they bound him" (Mk-Mt) and 
uses only the phrase "brought him," thus erasing from the sight and mind of tiw 
reader that Jesus was a criminal bound in chains! 
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' time the Gospels were written, giving a kiss had become a 
nbol of Christian love (cf. Rom 16:16; 1 Cor 16:20, etc.). Surely 
could not make use of such a gesture of love to denote an act 
total ingratitude and betrayal. 

Further, Jesus calls the betrayer by his first name 'Judas' (Mt 
s only 'friend', 26:50, and Mk nothing). We may not fail to 
tice here a deep personal relationship which is usually associ- 
;d with the use of personal as well as first names. Lk makes use 
this expression of closeness, love and bhakti as a foil to the 
'amous act. It is not merely Judas but every Christian that is 
led by name and put on his or her guard against infidelity to 
a vocation of bhakti and commitment to the person of Jesus, 
e words of Jesus to Judas, "Would you betray the son of man 
th a kiss?" take on further personal colour when one corn- 
res the total silence of Jesus in Mk, and the laconic words 
riend, why are you here?" as reported by Mt (26:50). i 

The permission to attack the mob who had come with Ju- 
s, is requested by "those who were about him" ('peri iiuton' 

;49) namely, the disciples of Jesus "who display a positive role 
this Lukan account, a willingness to intervene. They will not 
said to have fled, as in Mk 14:50.'"^’ This Lukan expression 
•rtrays an atmosphere of closeness or bhakti of the disciples to 
5 us. The question, "Lord, shall we strike with the sword?" 

2:49), absent in Mk and Mt, spells out the idea of an intimate 
lationship and dependence of the disciples on the Lord. 

Thc loving, affable and saving personality of Jesus is brought 
It not only negatively by the words, "no more of this" (vio- 
ice) (22:50), which arc absent in Mk and Mt, but also positive- 
in Jesus' act of healing, "And he touched his ear and healed 
m" (22:51), equally absent in the other gospels. Lk "the scribe 
the gentleness of Christ" (Dante) does not fail to paint the 
mpassion of Jesus even at a moment when one would have 
pected him to act otherwise. One may admire here the healing 
iwer of Jesus; one may also appreciate the moral nobility of 
5 us. But we may not fail to experience here the "amazing 
ace" of the compassionate and tender love of Jesus even for a 
. ciple turned a betrayer! 

) The way of the cross and crucifixion 
What strikes one first as one reads the episode of the way of 


"FrrzMYER, 1450. 





the cross in Lk is the positive colouring and the personal touch 
given to the role of Simon of Cyrene and that of the women of 
Jerusalem. Whereas the former as found in Mk-Mt receives a 
new Lukan dimension, the latter is typically Lukan and absent in 
Mk'Mt. The story of Simon runs as follows in the synoptic. 

Mk 15:21 Mt 27:32 Lk 23:26 

21. And they compelled 32. As they were march- 26. And as they led him 
a pas.serby, Simon of ing out, they came upon away they seized one 

Cyrene who was coming a man of Cyrene, Simon Simon of Cyrene who was 
m from the country, the by name; thisman was coming in from the country 
father of Alexander and compelled to carry his and laid on him the cross 

Rufus, to carry his cross, his cross to carry it behind Jesus. 

Simon, according to Lk, is a perfect example of bhakti, in- 
volvement and discipleship, which Jesus had earlier demanded 
of those who wished to follow him (cf. 9:23; 14:27). While Mk 
and Mt use a foreign word {angareuein) which implies an element 
of compelling and force, Lk prefers the use of a term 
(epilamhaneafliai) which has a general meaning of "being engaged 
into service," "being charged with," etc. Maybe Lk implies that 
Simon was entrusted with a loving mission! Simon, according to 
Lk, is the ideal picture of a disciple whose vocation is to "carry 
his cross" (14:28) "daily" (9:23) and that too, "behind Jesus" 
(23:26). The whole atmosphere breathes the spirit of bhakti. 

The scene of the women of Jerusalem "who bewailed and 
lamented him "(23:27), and the affectionate words, not without a 
warning, which Jesus addressed to them, put us once again in a 
typically Lukan contoxt."^ The address of Jesus, "Daughters of 
Jerusalem," the term often used in the Old Testament (cf. Song 
2:7; 5:16; 8:4; Is 3:6; Zech 9:9, etc.) to denote the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem may have also a note of tenderness. Their sympathetic 
emotions which were exhibited in the form of wailing and weep- 
ing over his ignominious destiny are responded to by deepest 
sympathy and pity on the part of Jesus. There is intimacy in the 
words of Jesus and not reproach; even the warning words of 
Jesus are surely part of a personal appeal for their own and their 
children's conversion. Thus, according to Lk the genuine sympa- 
thy and sorrow of the daughters of Jerusalem for Jesus as well as 
Jesus' tender address and loving admonition to the women dis- 

**T.W. M ANst)N, The Sayings ofjesus, London: SCM, 1964, p.343 says very aptly; 
"They raise the death-wail over him in anticipation. He in his turn raises, as it were, 
the death-wail over Jerusalem in anticipation." 
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a sense of bhakti and devotion in which the reader is invited 
irtidpate. 

’inally, we come to the place of crucifixion 'fhe very first 
is of Jesus wp hear from the cross are "Father, forgive them; 
hey Imow not what they do" (23:24). Though these touching 
is are omitted in some of the importcint MSS,*^' yet they are 
^nsonance with the genuine Lukan characteristic of mercy 
tender love, as expressed elsewhere in the Gospel (cf 5:27- 
7:11-17.36-50; 10:29-42; 13:11-17; 15:1-24, etc.). According to 
tcott, "few verses in the Gospels bear in themselves a surer 
less to the truth of what they record than these first words 
1 the cross... It has exceptional claims to be permanently 
ned."“ The omission of these words from some MSS may be 
to the fact that they were influenced from the parallel con- 
> in Mk and Mt where they do not find their place. We would 
^e forgiven if having accepted all the exceptional and unique 
nples of mercy, sympathy, pardon and forgiveness in the 
ler part of the Gospel, we omited the one that comes as a 
ax to all of them! Hence it has its rightful place in Lk's 
pel; it expresses the unique characteristic of Jesus as intend- 
»y Lk throughout the rest of his Gospel (6:27-36; 17:3-4, etc.), 
Jesus is a bhakta of God from first to last. 

The cross of Jesus and the crucified Saviour transform the 
Id by effecting the conversion of people as well as by opiening 
paradise to them. The words of Jesus to the penitent thief, 
jly, I say to you, today you will be with me in paradise," 
id only in Lk, are reminders to the reader of Lk that the 
d-gates of the mercy of God and of Jesus are never shut 
3; 18:9-14, etc.). It is interesting to note that the frequency of 
use of the term 'save' (used four times, twice by the rulers, 

^ by the soldiers and once by one of the thieves, always 
:kingly and derisively) in this section (23:35-43) is typically 
an, reminding the disciples of the saving work of Jesus."*^ 
thief's request is for remembrance; the answer he receives is 
of pardon and grace, a gift out of all proportion to his 
lest. The robber has also stolen heaven.** His prayer is child- 

““Cf. P.75, B.D.W., etc., and the Slnaitic Syriac and Coptic veraions- Fitzmver, 

“Cited in Plummer, 531. , 

‘'The verb 'to save' occurs 17 times in Lk's Gospel and 1 3 times in Acts. In Mk 
ised 13 times, in Mt 15. The noun 'Saviour' as referring to Jesus is used only in 
11, Acts 5:31 and 13:23. The term 'salvation' occurs in Lk-Acts 15 times. 
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like and Jesus' answer is assuring as that of a friend or father. 

Yet another touch of a personal nature is added by Lk to this 
section by the frequent use of the theme of 'seeing' which is once 
again unique to Lk. The people "stood by (the cross) watching" 
(23:25 - 'theorem' to look intently); "The centurion saw (23:47 - 
horao - to see) what has taken has place," and "all his acquain- 
tances and the women who had followed him stood at a distance 
and saw (23:19 - 'horao') these things," and the women once again 
"saxo” (23:55 - theorem) the tomb and how his body was laid. 

Although two different Greek verbs ('theorem', 'horao') are 
used to describe the various situations of 'seeing', they have the 
same meaning as we find in Jn 16:19 where they are used togeth- 
er. The 'seeing' in all these cases is more than idle gazing or 
curious looking. It would mean 'contemplating', 'looking tender- 
ly', 'experiencing bhakti'. Yes, in each case the 'seeing' leads to a 
situation that expresses bhakti. The seeing of the people (23:35) 
as contrasted with that of the rulers scoffing at him shows that 
while the latter see and see not (Mk 8:17-18), the former see and 
'contemplate'.'^ The 'seeing' by the centurion (23:47) leads him to 
pronounce an objective verdict on Jesus that he was innocent and 
to affirm that the claims of Jesus had after all been genuine.’” 
The 'seeing' by the multitude (23:48) is followed by an 
acknowledgement of their guilt leading them to contrition and 
conversion. They came to see a spectacle; they returned with the 
gift of repentance.” Finally the 'seeing' by the women (23:49.55- 
56) goads them on to a great act of love, that of preparing spices 
and ointment to embalm the body of their master - an act of 
compassionate commitment to a dear one who has departed! 

Any casual reader of the Gospel must be struck by the fre- 
quent usage of this term 'seeing' in Lk. The absence of this 
cumulative u.se in both Mk and Mt cannot but compel us to the 
conclusion that Lk intends that the reader, together with the 
above- mentioned, has a 'bhakti-look' at the crucified Saviour! 

Lastly, it may be worth pointing out that only in the Lukan 

“Kealy, 437. "The penitent thief climaxes a long list of characters which 
includes a publican, a prostitute and such examples as the prodigal son and the 
un|ust steward. It is a story that points out that there is always hope of forgiveness 
of those who repent." 

•"Kealy, 475; J.M. CRF.tn. "TTir Gospel according to St Luke. London; Macmillan, 
1930, p.287; FrntMYER, 1504, 1520, oppmed to Plummer, 532; Marshall, 86S-869. 

’“’Geldenhuis, 612; Kealy, 441. 

''’FrrzMYER, 1520, opposed to Marshall, 876-877. 
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crucifixion scene the vocative "Father" is used twice (23:34.46). 
Rather than denoting a rupture between God and Jesus at this 
most tragic moment,” there is transparent here a complete self- 
gift and abandon/nent of the Son to the Father (23:46) and a total 
embracing of sinful humanity by Jesus as brothers and sisters 
(23:34). In both cases God becomes the centre - He is the Father 
of the sinners as He is also the Father of Jesus himself. In the first 
case the upright and the irmocent Jesus obtains pardon from his 
Father for the sinner; in the second, he reaches ^e climax of the 
use of this filial mode of prayer (cf.l0:21; 11:2; 22:42; 23:34) and 
thus surrenders himself to the Father. "Jesus' last words affirm 
his sonship and at the same time recall his first words about his 
Father's business (2:49)."” Unlike Mk and Mt who repeat on 
Calvary that Jesus is the "Son of God" (Mk 15:39; Mt 27:54), Lk 
points this out more poignantly than they in the filial attitude 
displayed by Jesus as he invoked his Father. Jesus hanging on the 
cross is the Son among m<my sons (Gal 4:4-7; Heb 2:10-18), a 
brother to all humankind, a devotee of the devotees, a bhakta to 
the bhaktas. 

IV. Some Exceptions 

Having shown step by step how consistently Lk unravels the 
elements of the bhakti marga in all their varied splendour, from 
the part of Jesus as well as from the part of those aroimd Jesus, in 
both words as well as actions, I should also explain why in a 
couple of cases where both Mk and Mt display an element of 
bhakti, Lk seems to overlook tind omit it. 

Two episodes come to our mind; the multiplication of the 
loaves (Mk 6:32-44; Mt 14:13-21 and Lk 9:10-17) and the call of 
the rich young man (Mk 10:17:22; Mt 19:16-24 and Lk 18:18-23). 

In the story of Jesus feeding the 5000 we have the following 
description. 

Mk 6:34 Mt 14:14 

34. As he landed he saw 14. As he went ashore 
a great throng; and he he saw a great throng; 
had compassion on them, and he had 
because they were like compassion on them, 

sheep without a shepherd. 

^f. the words m Mk and Mt ; "My God, my God, why have you forsaken 
me?" Which express the aweful situation of God-forsakenness experienced by 
Jesus. 

^Kealy, 440. 


Lk 9:11 

11.. ..and 

welcomed them. 
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While both Mk and Mt use the term "compassion" to denote 
the inner feelings of Jesus, a term we have earlier explained as 
expressing bhakti and tenderness,” Lk changes the term to "wel- 
come," a very mild way of expressing the sentiments of Jesus. It 
is possible that because he had already used the term in the Nain 
episode (7:13) and he would further use it again in the parables 
of the Good Samaritan (10:33) and the Prodigal Father (15:20), he 
omits it here! It is also possible that Lk here was working on a 
parallel scene. In 8:40, he has told us that the crowd welcomed 
him and in 9:11 he expects us to think of Jesus welcoming the 
crowd in the words "and he welcomed them'. We may also 
surmise the Greek term apodexamenos") which means 'to re- 
ceive with pleasure"’"' was sufficient for Lk to bring out the idea 
of Jesus' concern for the crowd! 

In the case of the rich young man the parallel text in Mk runs 
as follows: 

Mk 10:21 

21. And Ji-sus lcH)kinn upon him 
loved him and naid to him, 

'vou lack one thinp . '' 

The absence in Lk of the phrase "looking upon him loved 
him" makes one wonder why Lk failed to refer to this emotion 
expressed by Jesus as found in Mk. We may go along with 
Moffatl in pointing out that the term [egapisen) need not denote a 
deep personal love but "probably covers on more than the in- 
ward impulse of admiring affection. Jesus felt instinctively drawn 
to this clean, earnest character."” Thus the omission of this term 
in Lk need not lead us to conclude that Lk was not sensitive 
enough to the situation. Lk has reason to leave out this term 
since it did not in any way refer to the intimate feelings of love, 
affection and endearment which are the outcome of bhakti. 

Conclusion 

We have long journeyed with Lk in the company of Mk and 
Mt. We were walking along the path he trod, the path Jesus had 
hewn out for himself, the path of bhakti. All along the journey 

’'Cf. the nections on the Nain episode treated earlier, and also notes 34-36. 

”B.S. Ea-Ston, Thf Cospe} according to St Luke. New York: Scriber 1926, p.l26; 
Mar-shall, 342-.343; Plummer, 234. 

ATT, Loz>e in the Neui Testament, p.76 cited by Taylor, The Gospd according 
to hdark. London; 1966, pp. 428-429; D.E. Nineham, Saint Mark. London; 1973, p. 271. 


Lk 18:22 

22. And when Jesus heard it he said 
to him, 'one thing you still lack...' 
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have trekked through varied types of roads: incidents and 
rratives, persons and places, words and teachings, miracles 
i parables — all of which have been linked together through 
’ mile-stones of the bhakti-m&rga. In presenting the events and 
chings from the life of the Lord, Lk has taken assiduous care 
t to deflect from this path so that Jesus whom we encounter in 
s Gospel is truly the bhakta of God, and Lk himself as he 
nes across through this story of Jesus is indeed a bhakta. 

No reader of this Gospel, "the most beautiful book in the 
>rld"’^ would disagree with the statement that Lk, the bard of 

* gentleness of Jesus, brings us closest of all Gospel writers to 

* Jesus of history. "The aspects of Christianity ravealed in the 
)spel are those of a personal and spiritual religion, resulting 
)m the experience of God's love and forgiveness.... While Lk 
•ites with a purpose, he himself Ls absorbed in the beauty of the 
rest human life."™ 

It could be said of Jesus in the Gospel of Lk that he was a 
jn who had such a varied circle of friends, saint and sinner, 
h and poor, young and old, sick and healthy, distinguished 
d disreputable, as his bhaktas. Lk portrays God and Jesus with 
ns outstretched wide enough to hold the whole world in their 
ibrace and with a heart great enough to embrace all. 

If Lk has written his Gospel to the "one who loves God" 
leophilos), he is writing it as a lover of God to all the lovers of 
xl - you and me. "You all, who hear us speaking, if you are 
ch as to be loved by God, are Thcophiluses, and to you the 
jspel is written."™ 

Let me bring this article to a close by adapting a verse from 
malinga Swamigal, a great Tamil savant, who has sung the 
ises of the great Saivaite mystic of Tamil Nadu, Manickavachagar. 
Beloved physician Luke, your writing 
Filled with sugar-cane juice to sing; 

Honey mixed with milk and nectar they bring 
Spirit, soul and body together they string. 


phrase is attributed to Renan and is frequently cited. Cf. F.C. Grant, Tiif 
tpels. New York: Harper, 1957, p.l33. 

™A.H. McNeile, Iniroduction la the Study of the New Testament. Oxford: 1953, 
5-17; Grant, 133. 

^Attributed to Origen aa translated by Jerome. Cf. W. Barclay, The Gospel and 
U. L London: SCM, 1976, p. 206. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

He Ascended into Heaven 

"He ascended into heaven and sits at the right hand of the Father. 
From there he will come to judge the living and the dead." The celebra- 
tion of Easter unfolds in the feasts of the Ascension of Jesus Christ and 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. With these two feasts 
the cycle of the Easter season is completed. They are not additions to the 
mystery of Jesus' resurrection. They manifest the fullness of the Paschal 
mystery, in which God's revelation through Jesus Christ is completed. 
From the beginning of the Church the triple meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion is presented as the core of the Christian message: Resurrection, 
Exaltation, the Holy Spirit. Peter concludes his sermon on Pentecost: 
God raised up this Jesus, of that wo are witnesses. Being therefore, 
exalted at the right hand of C^od and having received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which 
you see and hear {Acts 2;320- 

In the introduction to the Acts of the Apostles Luke sums up the 
revelation of the Risen Lord to the disciples. First they must encounter 
him alive: "To them he presented himself alive after the passion by 
many proofs appearing to them for forty days." They also must be 
confirmed in hi.s message of Ciod's reign - it had not been an illusion 
which was hurried with his dead body. Once more Jesus is with them 
"speaking of the Kingdom of God." Their mission has to be finalized: 
he sends them out to be his witnesses in ever widening circles "to the 
end of the earth." The stage is set for the history of the Church. "And 
when he had said this, as they were looking on, he was lifted up and a 
cloud took him out of their sight" (Acts 1:3-9). Jesus' life is fulfilled in 
the mystery of God; they now have to fulfil their mission on earth. 

Luke makes us feel the momentous depth of the situation, the hour 
when the young Church has to set out on her work without the tangible 
presence of Jesus. They had been his disciples, totally dependent on 
him. When he gathered them again after his death he strengthened and 
deepened the bond of union with him. There seems a moment of 
hesitation, when he departed from them; they need to be shaken up 
from their daze: 

And while they were gazing into heaven, behold two men stood by 
them in white robes: "Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking 
into heaven? This Jesus who was taken up from you into heaven 
will come in the same way" (Acts l;10f). 
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There is a certain sobriety in their return to Jerusalem and the way 
>y go about their immediate task to elect a substitute for Judas and so 
complete the group of the Twelve. One condition had to be fulfilled 
anyone to be elected: he must be among those "who have accompa- 
id us during all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
, beginning from the baptism of Johnnintil the day when he was taken 
1 from us" (Acts 1:22). He must be able to give authentic witness to 
ius' life and message and the resurrection. This indeed is the primary 
(k of the young Church - to give witness to Jesus Christ. They will 
ve to realize more concretely, and gradually to articulate, what Jesus 
»ant in their life and what he means to them, the young Church, now 
he is in his glory. It will take a long time to develop a full scale 
iristology, but from the beginning they search for the appropriate 
ards that would express and convey what is imprinted deep in their 
farts, what they have to proclaim to the world. 

The experience of Jesus' resurrection, after his death and the total 
;akdown of his life and mission, determined the image of Jesus in 
;ir mind for ever. Human titles were inadequate to express this reve- 
ion of divine power. Lord (kyrios) became the primary title which 
ey used in speaking about Jesus, praying to him. Kyrios was the word 
«d in the Greek translation of the Old Testament for Adonoi Yahweh. 
nder the name of Yahioeh God had established a unique relationship 
ith Israel; he gave them the law, provided bread and water for them in 
e desert, led them into their land, protected them against enemies. He 
as not a God of oppressive domination, he was saviour, liberator, 
ipport. Israel is attached to Him in personal loyalty and trust; its life 
sts in His hands, its future in His promises. What Yahweh was for 
rael, Jesus is for the community: in him God has spoken, has worked 
^ns and conquered the fxiwers of demons and death. To him they 
ere bound with ties of faith and love. He is with them; through him 
od guides them. He is the centre of the young Church: "There is one 
od, the Father, from whom are all things and for whom we exist, and 
le Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things and through whom 
e exist (1 Cor 8:6). 

But the title Lord, Kyrios, has a new ring in the New Testament. 
bus' community is not simply the continuation of Israel but embodies 
od's final revelation in Jesus Christ. Even in the Old Testament the 
lage of Yahweh had developed: He is not only the victorious leader 
;ainst the enemies but also the God of mercy, compassion, forgiye- 
»s. He is at work also in weakness and suffering. Especially during 
. exile, Israel had learnt that God can achieve his designs even m 
rfeat and humiliation. The mysterious figure of the "Servant oi^ahw^," 
ho suffers with and for his people "will see his offsprmg... TTie wdl of 
e Lord prosper in his hand; after the suffering he will see the light of 
■ " (Is 53:10f). This is fulfilled in Jesus in a unique way. 

The experience of God's revelation in Jesus Christ m *e early 
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community is reflected in the ancient Christological hymn which is 
contained in Paul's letter to the Phiiippians: God speaks through the 
humility of Jesus in his earthly life, in passion and death, in solidarity 
with us; he is exalted and given the title of glory, Kyrios, as the result of 
his obedience unto death; 

Therefore God also highly exalted him 

and bestowed on him the name which is above every name, 

that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend 

in heaven and on earth and under the earth 

and every tongue confess 

that Jesus Christ is Lord (ki/rios) 

to the glory of God of Father 

(I’hil 2:9-11). 

The spirit of Jesus, self-fulfilment through self-gift, must become 
the pattern of the Christian community. Paul quotes this hymn of Jesus' 
exaltation through self-emptying to the Phiiippians pleading that they 
outgrow "selfishne.ss and conceit.. .l.et each of you look at the interests 
of others and have this mind among yourselves which was in Christ 
Jesus" {Phil 2:4). 

Jesus, the l ord of his community, leads his followers to the fullness 
ot life, the same life which they have experienc€^d in him. He is the 
"first-born from the dead," the model of all Christian vocation and 
human destiny. The early Church did not experience herself as 
organisation, instituted by him, but as his body animated and guided by 
him. Together with the whole creation he leads them to God: 

He is the head of the body, the Church; he is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead, that in everything he might be preemi- 
nent. For in him the fullness of God was plea.sed to dwell, and 
through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or 
in heaven, making peace bv the blood of the cross. 

(Col 1:18-20). 

Through Jesus the Lord God's plan of the salvation and reconcilia- 
tion of the world is realized; through him it is also fulfilled in the final 
judgement. Judgement is a central theme in the Bible: we are responsi- 
ble for our life before God. 

The idea of judgement is not popular is our days: we rarely hear a 
sermon about it Modern people feel that their life is their own business, 
why should anyone else judge it^ True, my life is my own responsibili- 
ty But I belong to the world, to human society. If I degrade, destroy, 
pervert mv own life, 1 contribute also to the ruin of our world, I work 
against God's designs of a w'orld that is whole. The decision of my life 
concerns God and all creation. In the introductory chapter to his proph- 
ecy Isaiah places a gigantic picture before our eyes. God calls the whole 
ot creation as witness when he asks of his people an account of their evil 
deed,'.: 

Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth; 
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Sons 1 have reared and brought up, but they have rebelled... 

Israel does not know, my people does not understand (Is l:2f)- 
With ]esus the ultimate meaning of judgement of the world is 
aled. He is Lor^. His message of God's reign comprises the destiny 
1 creation: a world united in God’s love, fulfilled in glory. }esus 
self, therefore, is the final judge: "The Father judges no one, he has 
n all judgement to the Son" (Jn 5:22). The norm of his judgement is 
nessage of God's reign: it must be accepted and realized. It was 
s's task during the earthly life to proclaim it to the people. Many 
onded but the leaders of the people refused. The final, solenrn 
rtion of Jesus as Messiah is pronounced by Caiaphas in Jesus' trial; 

■* High Priest asked him 'Are you the Christ, the son of the Ble.ssed 
? Jesus said, '1 am'. " Now Jesus declares in the apocalyptic Ian- 
je of his time that it is a matter of life and death to accept him as 
siah: "You will sec the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the 
er, and coming with the clouds of heaven." .And Caiaphas with the 
\edrin condemns Jc^us: "'You have heard the blasphemy, what is 
■ decision?'And they all condemned him as deserving death"(Mk ^ 

1-64). ; 

"The final judgement is concerned not only with the acceptance but J 

the realization of God's reign. In the Jewish conception ot Jesus' > 

! the judgement before God consisted in weighing the good and evil ] 

Is of the law. Jesus' judgement is concerned not with single deeds ‘ 

personal attitudes, with the relation to the neighbour. The Kingdom » 

od is the community in which the communion with Jesus is realized 
le attitude towards our broUicrs and sisters; if we open our heart 
hand to the suffering neighbours we share in the my.stery of Jesus' 
ng love; if we reject him wc deny our union with Jesus. "I was 
gry and you gave me food. 1 was thirsty and you gave me drink." 
shall be astonished: "When did wc sec you hungry, thirsty?" ... 
liy I say to you, as you did to one of the least of these, you did it to 
' This is the fulfilment: "Come, blessed of my Father, inherit the 
;dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world." But 
e who close their hearts exclude themselves (Mt 25:31 -46). 

This, then, is the final realization of God's Kingdom, the fulfilment 
uman history; 

Then comes the end when Christ delivers the Kingdom to God 
the Father after destroying every rule and every authority and 
^XJwer. For he must reign until he has put all his enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy to be destroyed is death, "for Clod has put 
all things in subjection under his feel... When all things are 
subjected to him then the Son himself will also be subjected to him 
who put all things under him, that God may be everything in 
everyone" (1 Cor 15:24-28). 

The exaltation of the Risen Lord was the central faith experience of 
iarly Church. He is Lord in the community of the disciples, he is 
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destined to lead all creation to its ultimate destiny in God. The inner 
strength of the early Church and her missionary dynamism are rooted 
in it. 

l.uke concludes the account of Jesus' ascension witti the gentle 
reproach of the disciples: "Why do you stand looking to heaven?" Your 
task is on earth (Acts 1:11). Today the message of the angel might be 
different. We have stopped long ago looking to heaven; we are all 
engrossed in the business of the world. So the angel might tell us: Don't 
be totally absorbed in your plans and activities on earth, but at times 
look up to heaven from where the Risen Lord guides his Church and 
will lead it till her mission on earth is fulfilled. 

J.NEUNER, SJ. 


(continued from page 388) 

work for the establishment of a just society, to give a voice to those who 
cannot speak for themselves, as Jesus did in his time, to open the eyes of 
the blind, to make the dumb speak, to listen to the cry of the poor and 
margmalised, to bring a message of hope and consolation to the uncomforted. 
Communication is literally at the heart of the Church's ministry. 

Spirituality has now to cope with the conditions of life caused by the 
media. Extra-familial influences have increased and as a consequence 
values, norms, ideas change. Our own lives - personal hopes, fears, 
feelings and loves - are shaped as never before by films, radio, TV, Cable 
IV and video. Footprints are not just on the sands of time, they have 
become electronic and stretch from Hong Kong to Bahrain! And they are 
not obliterated by wind and rain but stay on for 24 hours a day. They can 
only grow larger and broader as teclmology improves and thus can 
literally turn into a "jackboot" if allowed to go on unchecked. STAR, ZEE, 
MTV, BBC,... are all here for the switching, as it were. The programmes 
are mixed - information, entertainment, a few values. They influence the 
way we look at things, we look at others, the goods we buy, the lifestyles 
we fashion, the relationships we build, Bie way we communicate. 

The future, at least for organised religion, is not going to be so easy as 
wc have it today. We need a radical rethinking on our way of presenting 
the faith and surely the way we live it. Clich^ like "washed in blood of 
the lamb" or "sharing in the eternal banquet" are not eloquent any more. 
We have to face the situation realistically and make faith and justice the 
central realities of our time. Isaiah challenges us: "AH' the footgear erf 
battle, every cloak rolled in blood, will be burnt and consumed by Ere" (Is 
9:5). And Paul assures us: "God's grace has been revealed, and it has 
made salvation possible for the whole human race" (Ht 2:11). We tteed 
not fear the footprint or Hie jackboot. Rather they are Bte challenge given 
to us to make our message relevant to the people of our time and age. The 
response of course is our own. 


V.J. NAIDU, S.J. 
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vards a Real-Life 
ian Theology 

2. The Advaita of Christianity 

Richard DeSMET, S.J. 

uing his reflection on Indian theology Dr DeSmet explains the authentic 
ig of advaita, so dear to Indian theologians, and shows how the Christian 
s expounded by the early Fathers of the Church can be describcHl as an 
tk odwita experience. 

lany Christians, when told that the Christian teaching about 
is non-dualistic {advaita), are incredulous, chiefly for two 
ns: because in their prayer they are used to address God as 
aperior Being up there from which they are separate, and 
se they are rather ChrLsto-ccntric, at least in their imagina- 
md think immediately of Christ who, in his humanity, is 
d not simple but internally differenced (visista). 

lat is Advaita? 

ut what is advaita? It is not monism but a denial of duality 
a). There is duality when two units exist independently of 
3ther, though they may be related, even intimately. Such is, 
stance, Madhva's conception of Vishnu and the world or 
As to non-duality, it Ls found where of two units one at 
is not able to exist in separation from the other because it 
ids on it constantly for its very being. 

ake, for instance, the human being's body and soul united 
:h a way that either they form a single substance or at least 
le body is a sort of instrument ruled by and at the service of 
ul. These are two distinct ways to understand the visistadvaita 
'i-dualism of a human being internally differenced {visista). 
is Ram^uja's conception of Brahman and world or souls, 
ut if a Christian thinks of creation, he thinks of the creatures 
tinct from the Creator but so totally and constantly depen- 
an Him that they are unable to exist independently of Him. 
if they depend also on other causes, these are only second- 
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ary and themselves dependent even as causes on God's para- 
mount causality. 

Creatures are not additive to God. God + a creature do not 
make 2, because the creature cannot exist apart from God. It 
includes Him: it is welded to Him so long as it exists. It exists in 
advtiila relation with Him. 

'I'his is based on what is called sat-Mrya-v&da. The thesis 
(i. ornmon to Sankhya and Vedanta {except that of Madhva] and 
to the Christian tradition) that the reality of the effect preexists 
in, and issues forth from, the cause of its reality. This reality- 
providing cause IS called iipdddna kdrana. The materials (wood, 
clay, metal, etc.) which arc fashioned into products are one kind 
of upidddna but there is no necessity that every updddm should be 
material. God who, out of his ontological Fullness, provides the 
whole reality of the universe, is the transcendent sort of upddSm. 

There is al.so need of a structure-providing cause (such as a 
potter, a baker, a smith, a carpenter, etc.) that fashions up the 
materials and gives a specific form to the effects. Since it is not 
required constantly but only "for the occasion" of the fashioning, 
it is called mmitta-kdram). God is also the nimitta-kSrana of the 
universe. 

Created causo.s are affected by their causing, not because 
they are causes huf because they are imperfect causes. A cause is 
a lealify which exists in its own right and whicii out of itself 
provides being in some way or other to another reality, called 
c'ffect. If the cause is by itself Fullness infinite, it provides being 
to others without any self-change. God is such a cause which 
knows neither increa.se nor decrease and remains immutably 
"standing like a Himalayan peak" (kuta-stha). Of God we are 
neither parts, nor accidents, nor qualities, nor bodies: we are 
distinct but not separate from Him, He is our irmermosl Cause 
and Ground (antar-Atman), our internal Illuminer and Ruler (antar- 
Ydmiii). He transcends us but we are not-other {an-anya) than 
Him as if our reality was of an altogether different kind than His 
own, for we are His kindred, as St Paul repeated to the Athe- 
nians after the Greek poet. All this is implied by the notion of 
ndmita and even the human nature of Christ exists in this advaita 
relation with his divinity which is his in common with the Father 
and the Spirit. 
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2. Advaita in the Writings of the Fathers of the Church 

The writings of the Fathers of the Church, especially the 
early ones, are as it were our Christian Upanishads and echoed 
marvellously those of India- Let us listen first to the very early St 
Irenaeus (A.D. 140-202): 

He is simple, not com}H>sed of parts, without structure, altogether like 
and equal to Himself alone. He is all knowledge, all spirit, all thought, 
all intelligence, all reason, all ear, all eye, all light, all fountain of 
every good, and this is the manner in which the men of religion and 
the pious are accustomed to speak of God. 

As in filigrane, I read behind this text the upanishadic sayings: 
The Brahman is akhanda, arupa, nirguna. It is vijfmta. It is satyam- 
jhdnam-amntam. And I hear as from the background the "doc- 
trine of Bhrigu": "That from Which these beings are bom, by 
Which, once bom, they live, into Which they enter when they die, 
that is what you must want to understand, that is Brahman." 

The next text written by Clement of Alexandria (150-216) 
condenses a rich teaching in a small compass: 

It is not possible to predicate any parts of God For what is One is 
indivisible and thereby infinite ~ not in regard to its being clearly 
inconceivable, but in regard to its being without dimension and not 
having limits, for which reason it is without form and name. And if 
we somehow name Him, we name Him but not properly when we 
supply such names as the One, or the Good, or Intelligence, or That 
which Is, or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord. We so speak not a.s 
supplying His name but, in our need, riv use beautiful names so that 
the mind may have there a support against erring in other respects. For 
each one by itself does not express God but all together are indicative of 
the transcendence of the Omnipotent. 

This time it is the teaching of the eight-century Sankara which 
echoes as it were this Clementine teaching: Tailtiriya Up. 2.4 tells 
us that the Brahman is "That from Which words recede, together 
with the mind, having failed to reach it and 2.7. says, U is 
unexpressed, non-based." Hence, it is established that it is inex- 
pressible (oTidcya} and that, unlike ordinary objects such as a blue 
lotus, it is not the subject of any expressive sentence. Yet 2.1 
defines it as "Reality-Knowledge-Infinitc." How is this lo be 
imderstood? 

Tlirough the term 'knowledge', whose primary object consists 
of whatever is appropriated by the intellect, and which can express 
(vdcttka) the finite reflections (dbhdsa) of that Brahman, the latter is 



indicated but not expressed (tal-lakshyale ru tu+ucyate). 

Thus also through the term 'reality': because the essence ot 
Brahman lies beyond any differentiation, it is indicated by means ot 
the term 'reality' which has for its object existence as comnton to all 
external things, but it is not expressed by the term 'reality'. 

Thus the terms 'reality, knowledge, infinite' by virtue of their 
mutual contiguity are controlled by and controlling one another 
and thus they exclude from that Brahman the express meaning ot 
the terms 'reality', etc., and become the defining indicatives of Brah- 
man, which nevertheless remains unexpressed. 

The plurality of the definitions of Brahman and of their sev- 
eral terms is due to the plurality of popular illusions regarding 
the essence of Brahman, which have to be rejected. But Brahman 
is not on that account of many kinds. It is to the Being which L 
utterly beyond differences that all those definitions ultimately 
refer. 

With St Athanasius (295-373), we approach more closely the 
advaita relation between creatures and God: 

Ciod creates by calling into existence that which did not exist, 
requiring nothing in order to do it; but human beings work with 
some pre-existing material. 

And again pe<iple who have no capacity for self-existence, are 
in fact circumscribed in place, and exist at the pleasure of the word 
of Ciod. God, however, exists of Himself, transcends all things and is 
circumscribed by none. He is within all things according to His own 
goodness and power, but outside of all according to His own proper 
nature. 

Let no one regard God as being a compound as in the case oj 
accidents with substance, or as having some external envelope and as 
being encompassed or as having anything about Him that com' 
pletcs His substance, as when we say God to name Him we were 
not signifying His invisible and incomprehensible substance but 
something about Him. 

St Augustine (354-430), who had been influenced by some 
teaching.s of Plotinus, speaks a very Vedantic language when he 
says, "O God, You are more interior to me than my innermost [i.e., 
my soul] and superior to my uppermost [namely, my intellect]," 
thus affirming equivalently that God is our innermost Atman 
and our uppermost Brahman (antardtman, parabrahman). He writes: 
As if it were He alone who exists. He said, 'I am who am' and 'Tell 
the children of Israel, "He who is has sent me to you." Thus He said 
that He is to be called Being Itself, as if this were His name. For He 
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exists in such a way that in comparison to Him created things do not 
exist. Aside from such comparison, they do exist, because they are 
from Him; but, compared to Him, they do not exist, because really 
to exist is to be' unchangeable, which He alone is. 

3. The Plenitude of Advaita 

According to Sankara, the very Brahman is innermostly present 
to the creature as its total Cause (of both reality and structure); 
and salvation (moksa) takes place when an inteUectual creature, 
such as a man, succeeds through the guidance of a guru learned 
in Sruti and by the help of divine grace in turning his attention 
inwards and intuiting that divine essence. 

The Christian thinkers, on the other hand, are convinced that 
we are so radically finite that we cannot reach that intuition 
unless the grace, which Sankara sees as a requirement, is an 
elevation of our nature and faculties prepared by the other grac- 
es we receive in this life. The elevation is an ultimate increase of 
the advaita which links us with God. And it is crowned in the 
beatific vision by God's direct self-gift to inform our intellect, a 
self-gift through which "the divine Essence becomes both the 
object and the medium of the vision." St Gregory of Nyssa (355- 

394) speaks well of this plenitude: 

Man who among the things that exist is reckoned as nothing, as 
ashcis, as grass, as shadow, is made the familiar of so great a 
Majesty as can neither be seen, nor heard, nor reckoned. Man is 
accounted as son by the God of the universe. With what voice, what 
thought, what movement of the heart can a man sing the praise of 
this superlative gift? Man transcends his own nature: from mortal 
he is made immortal, from brazen unalloyed, from ephemeral eter- 
nal, and, in short, from man divine. 


(concluded on page 416) 

The other essays comment on the 
main sections of the Go5p>el: the be- 
ginnings of Jesus' ministry, his heal- 
ing work, his preaching of the King- 
dom in parables, the confession at 
Caesarea Philippi, the entry into Jerus- 
alem, Jesus' death, his resurrection, 
Jesus the Good Shepherd, Disciple- 
ship, the Holy Triidty and God and 
Jesus. Simple faith reflections, well- 
informed where the Gospel account 
and modem quotation interplay, un- 


concerned with form criticism, meant to feed 
the spiritual life. Here is a sample: 

"And Mary came with the news, 'I 
have seen the Lord.' In that message of Mary 
there is the very essence of Christianity. A 
Christian is essentially one who can say, '1 
have seen the Lord'. Christianity does not 
nwan knowing about Jesus. It does not mean 
arguing about Jesus. It means meeting Jesus. 
It means the certainly of experience that Jesus 
is alive" (p. 950. May this sincere testimony 
draw people closer to Jesus. 

G.GISPERT.SAUCH,S.J. 



Book Reviews 

Preparing (or Beijing 

Woman Invisible. A Personal Odys- 
sey in Christian Feminism. By Marga 
BOhriCj. Kent: Bums and Oates, 1993. Pp. 
126. ISBN 0-86012-202-6. 

The author was Ecumenical Presi- 
dent and of WCC from 1983-1991, and 
also Director of Studies at the 
Boldemhaus in Zurich, Switzerland. "In 
the ecumenical movement I have learned 
that I can understand the theology of 
Africans, Asiarw and I.atin Americans 
only if I listen to them speaking them- 
selves, and that I should not look at 
them through the spectacles of my own 
church tradition and history" (p. 16). 
Reading this statement in the first chap- 
ter of the book ("Women are invisible"; 
Methodological Considerations), one is 
of course much heartened, and is led to 
believe that here at last is one western 
author with a greater .sensitivity to her 
sister-theologians in the non-western 
world than some of her mate counter- 
parts. Alas, it is not to be. The book 
although an invaluable asses.sment of 
the systematic silencing and exclu.sion 
of women in the (western) church, nev- 
er once refers to the experience or con- 
tributions of the women in the non-west- 
em world. Except for one, that of Aruna 
Cnanada.son lolling the story of the 
Chipko movement at the WCC World 
Assembly in Vancouver 1983 (pp. 116- 
17), which apparently "evoked little sup- 
port ... you cannot do that - transfer 
very naive experiences from one sphere, 
that of Indian rural women, into anoth- 
er, that of the Church's activity, from 
the personal into the political!" In 1987, 
when Biihng wrote the original German, 
one could hardly say that there was a 
paucity of texts from ITiird World Wom- 
en theologians (mcluding Black Ameri- 
cans), many of them widely u.sed o; at 
least distributed in theological or church 
centres around the world. Also, the Asian 
feminist theological journal fn Gad's fm- 
agt had appeared since 1982. Yet the 


non-western woman's insights and per- 
haps not so naive experiences seem to 
have made no impact on, nor contribut- 
ed to the formation of Btlhrig as an ex- 
ponent of tile Invisible Woman. 

It is significant that in the last chap- 
.ter ("Women for an Inclusive Church"), 
when articulating the contribution of 
women, Biahrig says: "We not only want 
to be liberated ourselves, but we fight 
for the liberation of all the oppressed, 
such as the minorities among us and the 
pet^le of the Third World. We do that 
together with men (sic) Is the "we" 
here inclusive of the women in the mi- 
norities and the Third World? 

Wearing my spectacles of an Asian 
woman theologian not unfamiliar %vilh 
the ecumenical ambience (and just, en 
passant, reminding us all that in Swit- 
zerland, two cantons still bar women 
from voting), I must say that in Biihrig^s 
book - subtitled "Personal Odyssey in 
Christian Feminism" (or, more ambi- 
tiously in the original German, 
"Einfuhrung in die feministische 
Theologie") - it seems that Third World 
(non-western) women are like the dark 
.side of the moon. That is the side of the 
moon which is permanently turned away 
from Earth. It cannot even be eclipsed, 
because the axis and the oibit of the 
Earth (and of course the Moon) preclude 
the dark side of the moon ever being 
visible from the Earth. 

That is the image which came to 
my mind as I read Biihrig's- again, oth- 
erwise invaluable - documentation of 
how and why women have been sys- 
tematically silenced and made invisible 
in her Church. Bilhrig refers to the WCC 
Study on the Community of Women and 
Men in the Church, coordinated by one- 
time Harvard chaplain Constance 
Parvey. She claims, ri^tly, that this study 
is an example par excellence of the dy- 
namics which make women invisible. 

The study was a three years’ 
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progiamme which was concluded with 
the Sheffield Conference in 1981. That 
was literally the end of it, because al- 
though the WCC Worlds Assembly in 
Vancouver 1983 promised that the .study 
would be continued and widely used, 
“in a very short time it disappeared. 
Naturally, it is on sale in all the appro- 
priate bookshops and it will also tw in 
the stock of libraries in most theologicai 
colleges. But what is die use of that if it 
is not used? The result: 'Women remain 
invisible'" (p. 17). 

Bilhrig does not seem to be aware 
of the other dynamics of the Sheffield 
Conference. On the third day, the Third 
World participants held a meeting and 
demanded a change in the programme, 
which they felt did not allow them 
enough scope to make their contribu- 
tions. Also, having observed the defen- 
siveness with which Tissa Balasuriya's 
paper was received, one participant niade 
a famous remark (which, of course, i.s 
never quoted in any document), ^t seems 
very hard for western men and women 
to sit at the feet of a Third World theolo- 
gian. And it is even harder for a western 
woman to sit at the feet of an Asian man 
- let alone an Asian woman.” "Sit at the 
feet" of course being used as a meta- 
phor for the wiliingness to learn. 

Sexism and racism are very closely 
linked. However, some people might 
definitely admit to being sexist, but none 
would frankly admit to being racist. Yet 
what is one to conclude when the main 
preoccupations of the book seem to be 
the usual ones of the North Atlantic 
woman in the Christian ghetto? Sex tour- 
ism is mentioned once (p. 85), with a 
passing reference to "industrial coun- 
tries." Disappointing, when we remem- 
ber that in Sheffield it was explicitly 
spelled out that the emancipation of 
woman in the North Atlantic affected 
the men to the extent of coming to Asia 
in droves looking for more docile part- 
ners. Should a North Atlantic Christian 
feminist, especially one with ample ac- 
ceaa to facts submitted by her Third 
Wocld Sisters, not show more concern 


with such basic, albeit unpleasant, is- 
sues, which demonstrate the wider im- 
plications of her "emancipation," even 
if she "did not like the word?" (p. 31). 

Always aware of one's theological 
and cuhural spectacles, one gets quite 
fed up with the seemingly unending cri- 
tique of "the church of men" and the 
apparent equation of liberation with the 
ordination of women. In the chapter on 
"Woman - Nature - Spirit" (ch. 4), Bilhrig 
provides "sketches of the images of wom- 
en in the work of rigni Acant theologians," 
i.e., Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Barth. 
"They vary considerably, but they have 
one thing in common. It is men, men 
living in patriarchy, who create those 
images. They all see themselves in a su- 
perior position, they are all convinced 
that this position is God's will ..." (p. 
93). Too bad that Biihrig apparently do« 
not consider Gustavo Gutierrez or 
Samuel Rayan, or Tissa Balasuriya, or 
some other Third World men as "signif- 
icant theologians," or she might have 
presented some more positive and wom- 
en-friendly theological sketches. Espe- 
cially Gubinez's vision of Mary of the 
Magnificat: (^od the Liberator at work 
through the oppressed themselves, which 
to my (Reformed, Asian) eyes would be 
a much more authentic model than a 
hypothetical "Goddess and her Hero" 
(p. 99ff). 

In more ways than one Biihng's 
book is truly representative of a major 
stream of Christian feminism in the North 
Atlantic today. This is borne out in the 
postscript by Sr. Lavinia Byme IBVM (p. 
123ff.), specially written for the English 
edition, on the Church of England's No- 
vember 1992 decision to ordain women 
to the priesthood. Byme "detects signs 
of three faultlines" (in the ecumenical 
world). The first relates to the place of 
women in church and society, the sec- 
ond to the ministry, and the third to 
catholicity. Byme does admit that the 
last faultline "looms in the imagination 
of the English Catholic community, 
whether Roman or Anglo-CnthoUc (sic)." 
It Is very dear precisely whose concerns 
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are paramount. 

The major faultline which / would 
perceive in the ecumenical world and 
certainly among Christian feminists is 
the appalling lack of concern for human 
rights, for the unjust world order (for 
which the North Atlantic is definitely 
not to be held blameless). 

Let me give an example of a group 
of Christian women which had ample 
justification for grumbling about their. 
Church's and their culture's extremely 
patnarchal setting, but chose instead to 
u.se their energy in a mure sisterly way 
("sisterly," in the sense of Miriam being 
a si.ster for the baby Moses) to take up 
the cause of one category of "invisible 
women." I am referring to the Japanese 
church women, who never tired in their 
efforts to expiose the plight of the jugun 
mnfu, "volunteer army comfort wom- 
en," i.e., the 200,000 women in Asia who 
were forced into prostitution by the Jap- 
anese Impenal Army before and dunng 
the Second World War. The Japanese 
women's courage even in the face of 
their government's hostility, and their 
unrelenting struggle, elicited the sup- 
port of many others, and ultimately 
caused the United Nations Human 
Righl.s CommLs.sion to condemn the forc- 
ible recruitment of tbe Jugun ianfu as "a 
flagrant transgression of human rights" 
in August 19V4. This, to me, is an exam- 
ple of the true Women-Church, of au- 
thentic ecumenical involvement: to make 
visible also the wivnen outside the church 
-■ or the Christian ghetto. 

Perhaps some women are more in- 
visible than others. One is reminded of 
Bertoldt Brecht's Dreigroschenoper: 

Ufid die Einen stehen im Dunkel, 
und die Andere stehen im Licht. 
fa, u’ir sehen nur die im Uchte, 
die im Dunkel sehen wrr nicht." 
(Some stand in the dark, 
others stand in the light. 

And we see only those in the light, 
those in the dark wc do not see) 
Even that is not adequate. Again, the 
dark side of the moon is perhaps the 
best illustration for the type of Chris- 


tian feminism expounded here. If the 
orbit and the axis of the Earth do not 
change, no Earth-dweller will ever see 
the dark side of the moon. Of course, 
she could get into a spacecraft, and ven- 
ture to the other side of the moon, but 
that would take a great deal of courage 
and imagination - and who is to guar- 
antee she would not crash into the great 
Sea of Silence? 

Jakarta Marianne KATOPPO 

Sisters in the Wilderness. The Chal- 
lenge of Womanist God-Talk. By Delores 
S. WiUJAibe. MatyknolL N.Y: Orbis Books, 
1993. Pp. xvi-287. ISBN 0-88344-772-X. 

ThL« is very good book, a refresh- 
ing change from some of the alienated 
armchair abstractions that often want 
to pass for theology. It rightly deserves 
to be called a "landmark work of emerg- 
ing African-American theology." 

The author grounds her theology 
within the context of her life history, 
her faith journey, "seeking understand- 
ing, asking questions. Given what looks 
like genocidal impulses in American 
culture directed toward black people 
(male and female), what kind of 'works' 
can .>ttem from black women's belief in a 
God who helps them 'make a way out 
of no way'? How do f shape a theology 
that is at once committed to black wom- 
en's issues and life-struggles and simul- 
taneously addresses the black commu- 
nity's historic struggle to survive and 
develop a positive, productive quality 
of life in the face of death?" (p. xii). 

Williams recognizes the eternal di- 
lemma of the believer - in this case the 
African-American woman - who real- 
izes that the very same Church - in this 
case the African-American denomina- 
tional churches - which has been the 
primary agent of mind-culture coloni- 
zation, has also been the psycho-social 
place to find some relief from the terri- 
ble burdens in life. The theological cor- 
rective which she sees developing from 
this she colls womaitist theolo^, "a pro- 
phetic voice reminding AfrUan-Aineri- 
can denominationa] churches to seek 
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Btke and voice for all their people, of 
hlch black women are the overwhelm- 
g nu^rity in their congregations.” 

The bmk is very well researched, 
id supplies a rich sto/e of source ma- 
rial which has often been overlooked 
) far, i.e., the African-American wom- 
I's history and experience of “white 
cial narcissism." This is the term used 
> name the "negative, oppressive and 
ithological force that persists in Amer- 
an national consciousness ... the force 
lat degrades black and elevates white" 
>. 88 ). 

Williams has the courage to name 
le demon. How could it be exorcised 
herwise? Furthermore, she formulates 
le theological explication of the surviv- 
principle of African-American bibli- 
il interpretation, as distinct from the 
aeration principle. Her hermeneutical 
rinciple is "God's word of survival and 
jality of life to oppressed communi- 
>8 living in a diaspora" (p. 194). Hagar, 
ter all, was first sent back to her op- 
‘essur (Gen 16), and later cast out into 
e wilderness (21). Not really the Lib- 
'ator Godl Williams calls for dialogue 
nong those womanist theologians more 
immitted to liberation hermeneutics, 
id those more committed to the sur- 
val / quality-of-life hermeneutics. She 
ves the example of Latin Amencaii 
sa Tamez reading the Hagar-Sarah 
xts (Gen 16 and 21) from the context 
"Christians immersed in the process 
liberation." She is able to see liberative 
ipulses in God's actions in relation to 
agar and Ishmael. Williams herself, 
I the other hand, in her womanist read- 
ig, does not see GckI's action as piartic- 
larly liberative. Rather, she ".sees God 
isponding to the African slave Hagar 
id her child in terms of survival strat- 
;ies" (p. 196). 

God's promise to Hagar through- 
Jt her story is survmal, not liberation, 
nis IS a remarkable insight, and I am 
minded - in another context - of op- 
ressed groups such as the Waldensians 
id the Huguenots, who also found a 
od of survival, not necessarily of lib- 


eratiem. 

I fust have a few reservations about 
this otherwise excellent oeuvre. One is 
the insistence on regarding Hagar as 
"Egyptian, therefore African." Some- 
where else in the bemk, St Augustine is 
also called "an African theologian." To 
me, this seems to be a confusion of con- 
cepts which do not detract from an oth- 
erwise outstanding book, but could have 
been avoided. Some exegetes believe 
Hagar to have been "a sturdy Bedouin" 
(cf. Thf Interpreter's Bibie), which of course 
is very different from the Egyptian "to 
whom Ls attributed the power ot nam- 
ing God" (p. 23). So also, St Augustine, 
although geographically "African," eth- 
nically and culturally - a Carthagenian 
- was Phoenician. The other reservation 
is the way Abraham is several tunes 
seen as "ravishing" or "raping" Hagar. 
Did Jacob then, in his time, "rape" Bilhah 
and Zilpa? 

I Itope, anyway, that this book will 
get the place which it deserves, as a 
source bmk at mapr centres of theolog- 
ical education. The dialogue with other 
feminists is certainly called for. 

Jakarta Marianne KATOPPO 

Pastoral Questions 
Our Second Skin and other Es- 
says on the Media, Communica- 
tion and Culture. By Myron J. Persira, 
SJ. Indore: Satprakashan Sanchar Kendra, 
1994, Pp. 150. Rs. 60. ISBN 81-85428-42- 
5. 

There is no area of modern living 
unaffected by communications. Its in- 
fluence is felt all around - in our educa- 
tional systems, entertainment and way 
of thinking .... The book describes some 
of this fascination for the media. 

It is a collection of twenty selected 
essays written between 1978 and 1989, 
while the author worked at the Xavier 
Institute of Communications, Bombay, 
as a communications teacher, writer and 
a producer of audio-visual material re- 
lated to development. The author was 
also associated with Jesuit communka- 
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tions at tfw national and the interna- 
tional levels. Pr Pereira is presently the 
editor of JIVAN, the magazine of the 
Jesuits in South Asia. 

The first part of the book (thirteen 
essays) analyzes, critiques and explains 
communication and culture. The author 
begins with' communication and respon- 
sible human freedom,' giving innumer- 
able instances which point to various 
ways in which the m^ia latch on to 
human behaviour. He also illustrates how 
the in(>dta can be an irLstrument of change, 
on the one hand, or buttress the status 
quo, on the other. Themes and values 
employed by the papular cinema, the 
role of the press, the type of media edu- 
cation required, etc., get special treat- 
ment here. 

Clothes communicate. As symbols, 
clothes are diverse, ambivalent and am- 
biguous and yet they communicate cer- 
tain relationships and vanou.s values. 
Our Second Skin elaborates how clothes 
communicate and the .sease of identity 
dependent on clothes. Examples vary- 
ing from Bible to Mahabarala, from 
mullah.s In Iran to Pope John Paul in the 
Vatican, illu.strate the point in question. 

"Why Lie?" explains the power of 
wurd.s and images to control and ma- 
nipulate our communications. Control 
over language means control over pub- 
lic media where simple lies are rein- 
forced by big lies. 

In the article "Pictures on our Walls, 
Images in our Minds," the author looks 
at popular 'religious' images, the kind 
we see in church and in our homes; and 
another kmd of image which he calls 
'religious art' in comics. He also illus- 
trates with many examples instances the 
language and symbols we see the con- 
temporary culture. 

What we give in our schtmls is main- 
ly information; values are formed by 
the media which appeal to the sens^ 
There is very little democtalic account- 
ability in the media and people general- 
ly swallow whatever comes through 
them. In this context the author empha- 
sizes the importance of media educa- 


tion and a pedagogy for it so as to make 
viewers 'appreciative, critical and dis- 
criminating. 

How does Pop culture challenge 
the family? Is there an area of conflict 
between professionals and amateurs in 
the field of media? Street theatre in In- 
dia; the political cartoons; how TV dwmg- 
es out lives - all these find a place in 
this book. 

The second part of the book (seven 
essays) deals with communications and 
the Church. This is an area of great po- 
tential, and yet one of great misgiving. 
The author discovers that the organised 
Church in India does not pay attention 
to the Christian presence in our secular 
and pluralist society. He feels that it is 
because the Church establishment can- 
not torgo control of what it has built up, 
and lacks the imagination to inspire 
confidence in what it says. 

f ie also develops thie idea of a Cath- 
olic newspaper and its implications and 
demands. He feels that the Catholic press 
in India lacks political conviction. The 
Church's faith and value options are to 
be translated into jTeoples' life through 
the use of the media, especially the great 
story teller of our days - the television. 

The author makes a critique of the 
modem audio-video-disc culture and 
profHises interdisciplinary dialogue as 
a pedagogy for future education. More- 
over, today’s battles are won not by ar- 
guments but by symbols and so there is 
need for creative faith expressions for 
social transformation. 

The book is deep in analysis and 
critique, interesting in its illustrations, 
and provocative in its proposals. How- 
ever, some ideas are repeated, as it usu- 
ally happens in a collection of essays. A 
few printing mistakes are also found in 
the book. 

It is certainly a contribution to the 
media in India in general and Catholic 
media in parttcular. Anyone who is in- 
terested in communications will Hnd the 
book thought-provoking. 

PJ.J05RFH 
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God's Plan for Me. By Fr William G. 
Most. Bombay: St Paul Publication. 1993. 
pp. 311. Rs. 72. ISBN 8107109-171-7. 

The author of this book wants to 
bring a balance between "the pole of 
love-closeness-warmth and the pole of 
a sense of awe, of majesty, of tealization 
of God's infinity and our nothingness in 
comparison" {p.l2). The title of the in- 
troduction shows that this balance de- 
mands the retrieval of a lost dimension 
which the author hopes to achieve in 
the twenty-five chapters of the book (be- 
sides the introduction and an appen- 
dix). The work was originally published 
as Our Fathers'a Plan: God's Arrangements 
and Our Response by Trinity Communi- 
cations, Manassas, Virginia, U.S.A. 

Chapters 1-14 deal with the salva- 
hon history beginning with Adam and 
going upto the eschatological hmes. In 
this part the tone of the book is apolo- 
getic and is mainly directed to the non- 
Catholics. The chapters speak of how a 
Christian gets salvation through the 
Church. For those outside the Church 
Most provides a .33-page Appendix, "Is 
there Salvation Outside the Church?" 
This IS a good summary of what the 
Fathers of the Church and the teachings 
of the Magisterium say about this ques- 
tion. He concludes this section thus: "So 
we seem to have found the much-need- 
ed solution: those who follow the Spirit 
of Christ, the Logos who writes the law 
on their hearts, are Christiarw, are mem- 
bers of Christ, ate members of his 
Church. They may lack indeed external 
adherence; they may never have heard 
of the Church. But yet in the substantial 
sense, without formal adherence, they 
do belong to Christ, to his Church" 
(pJ04). 

In the first fourteen chapters. Most's 
interpretation of the scriptural passag- 
es is that of a theologian over-anxiously 
protecting the already "providentially 
protected Magislerhun of the Church" 
(p. 66). He hdls to trap he claims to avoid: 
"If it is fundamentalism to read the scrip- 
tnies as if written by twentieth century 
anthois, ttien it is at least close to fun- 


damentalism to ignore the way the Scrip- 
tures were understood by the ancient 
pec^le of the same language aitd same 
culture. Hence the Targums are an im- 
portant aid to us, even though at times 
they inay indulge in allegory" (p.65). 
Most's approach to Scripture is quite 
literal as in the following instances re- 
garding prophecies: "The words of the 
dying Jacob in Genesis 49 are to be tak- 
en as a prediction that the Messiah would 
come when self-rule finally departed 
from Judah and that he would be bom 
at Bethlehem.... The child of Isaiah 9-3- 
6, who really is the child of 7:14, is again 
the Messiah.... The Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah 53 is the Messiah, and thanks to 
the fact that there the Targum 'doth pro- 
test too much', in turning the meek ser- 
vant into aitd arrogant conqueror, we 
can leam of the passion of the Messiah, 
and even in verses 10-12, get at least a 
highly probable forecast of His resur- 
rection" (p.65). Again, "The promise re- 
corded in Genesis 3:15 does refer to the 
Messiah, and to His Mother, and the 
victory of both over the infernal ser- 
pent" (p.66). In all these instances Most 
takes the prophecies literally forgetting 
that light is thrown on these OT proph- 
ecies only after their "fulfilment' in Jesus 
(and Mary) and not vice versa. 

There is a sudden shift in the tone 
of thought after chapter 14. Thus far it 
was that of a Christian apologetic try- 
ing to define salvation for a Christian, 
or rather, a Catholic. Chafrter 15-25 speak 
of how to grow in one's spiritual life. 
The two parts are disjointed in tone as 
well as content. 

In his attempt to recover the 'lost 
dimension' and to balance love and the 
awe of God, Most relies heavily on sourc- 
es prior to the sixties, and shows throuf^ 
out the book a prefereiKe tor the words 
of Pius XII. In rite multi-religious con- 
text of ours when the desire for recon- 
ciliation wittt peoples of other faiths is 
growing, we are c^lcd to a more sensi- 
tive approach, which this book unfbrtu- 
iwilely tacks. 

Samikannu rhi'UL 
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Towards Dalit Hermeneutica: Re- 
reading the Text, the History and 
the Literature. By James Massey, 1994. 
Pp. x-lt5. Ra .V»-00. ISBN: 81-7214-196- 

. 1 . 

The Dalit movement is gaining mo- 
mentum and is becoming, rightly, the 
movement of the people. In the Indian 
context every person who works for so- 
cial fu.sticc necessarily comes to face the 
life situation of the Dalits and/or the 
Tribals. This Ixxik can serve not only as 
a good introduction but an inspiring tool 
to those who arc interested in social jus- 
tice in general an in Dalits movement in 
particular. 

The author Rev. Dr James Massey, 
a Punjabi by birth, is a presbyter of the 
Church of North India. He has translat- 
ed the Bible into Punjabi, written and 
edited several btwks and offers this most 
needed book. 

Tins work is divided into three parts 
or (•ssays. He deals with the nxit of the 
term Dalit in the Akkadian and As.syrian 
groups of Semitic languages and their 
possible historical link with the ancient 
people of India. He then explores the 
different meanings in which the word 
'dalt' i.s used in the Bible. The study of 
the use of the term dalit in the Indian 
context leads the authc>r to conclude that 
the ba.sic meaning of the term dalit is 
not poor (economically) or merely a caste 
denomination, but it really denotes the 
slate to which a certain section of peo- 
ple of our society have been reduced 
through a systematic histro-religious 
process of being trampling upon. The 
first part concludes with the positive 
hope, drawn from the 'Messianic mes- 
sage' of the Bible, that not only the Dalits 
will recover their lost identity or image, 
but onct' the title dalil wil become a sym- 
bol of pride in the new creation, the 
liberated state. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the Indian Christian Dalits. The 
author leads the readers thraugjx an anal- 
ysis of the early history of the mission- 
ary movements in India, to the funda- 


mental reasons for the continuing un- 
changed conditions of the Christian 
Dalits in India, their theological back- 
ground, and the methods the early Oiris- 
Han missionaries used, which not only 
accepted but even encouraged the evil 
of caste distinctions within the Church. 

The third part of the book deals 
with the reality of the harsh treatment 
of the Dalits as 'object' in the Indian 
(with a special reference to Punjabi) lit- 
erature and historical writings, mainly 
because the authors of these writings 
have mostly been the opponents of Dalits. 
Therefore, the author concludes, the 
Dalits will get fuller treatment as 'sub- 
ject' of their history only when they cre- 
ate their own literature. 

The content and the simplicity of 
style and methodology maintain the 
reader's interest in the book. The need 
of the hour is to work for social justice, 
and this gives significance to the book. 
It can be a great help to those who are 
committed to the cause of the Dalits. 
Rosary Church, FR SEBASTIAN 
Delhi. 

Jesus My Saviour. By Bmjendra Nath 
Banerjee, Di'lhi; ISPCK forCISRS, 1994. 
Pp. 159. Rs 50 (cc), 75 (he). ISBN 81- 
7241-241-2. 

In November last year I reviewed 
a book by Mr Banerjee, Jesus My Lord. 
This is a continuation of the same testi- 
mony of faith, to be completed, I was 
told, by a third instalment. This one con- 
tains twelve simple es.says mostly ba.sed 
on the Gospels and the significance of 
Jesus. The introductory essay focuses 
on a remarkable cure from a. massive 
.spleenic enlargement with hypertension 
and other complications which the au- 
thor experienced in 1991 thanks to the 
power of iniensive prayer and the work 
of Lord through the doctors at the All- 
India Institute of Medical Science. Dr 
Bannerjee sees no conflict between the 
operation of prayer and of science. Both 
relate to God. 


(concluded on page 409) 
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Editorial 


"Peace is the Fruit of Justice" 

Last May Europe celebrated with much pomp the fiftieth 
anniversary of VD ("Victory Day") and the- end of the war in 
Europie, although the fifty years have been nothing near a plain 
song of peace. Even while the celebration fireworks illumined 
the nights of the capitals of Europe, including Russia, gimpow- 
der continued to sow death in the entrails of the continent, the 
Balkan states. Peace does not happen by a mere cessation of 
armed conflict. Peace is the fruit of a justice that covers both 
desert and fertile land, as Isaiah had announced after the exile 
(32:17). 

Next month Asia and the World may celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the real end of World War II. It does not sram that 
much pomp will be wasted on this anniversary. For one thing, 
coming after the shock of two atom bombs senselessly dropped 
on crowded Japanese cities on the 6th and 9th of August, 1945, 
the ensuing surrender of the expansionist empire could hardly 
be seen eis an honorable victory. Moreover, the leading economic 
power in Asia today is precisely the one that was not only 
defeated but also humiliated by the way in which the signing of 
the armistice took place, 2nd September, on board USS Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay. Another significant Asian nation, China, would 
hardly celebrate the victory of Chiang Kai-shek: today's China is 
quite different from ttre China of 1945. Other nations in this area 
which had felt the sting of Japanese war-time policies were cer- 
tainly grateful on the day when they were finally freed of a terror 
that had dominated their recent history. 

India was a reluctant member of the victorious team, since 
her longed-for and fought-for independence had not yet come, 
cdthough its promise was at hand. India had also suffered, even 
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if only marginally, from Japanese aggressive policy. It could 
not but rejoice in die peace signed. And exactly two years after 
Japan surrendered to the allied command, England surrendered 
to non>violence, and we had our tryst with destiny. 

Peace is the fruit of justice. This Isaian truth is more than 
ever evident today. Althou^ the official declarations of war 
have been rare in the last half a century, the world has never 
been realty at peace because justice has not progressed. Peace is 
today a task to be worked at as urgently as in August 1945. Peace 
is built on justice. Peace today demands the redemptitm of yes- 
terday's wrongs. When the Asian "comfort women" demand 
compensation for the suffering and humiliation at the hands of 
Japanese soldiers, they are asking for true peace. Repentance and 
reparation lead to the authentic peace of Christ. When colonised 
nations demand compensation from former colonial powers, they 
demand peace. 

The Church wants to celebrate with the whole world the 
"Jubilee Year" of our redemption in 2000 A.D. Will it remember 
the biblical roots of the Jubilee and work with all the moral and 
political power at its disposal for a redemption of debts which 
was so essential a characteristic of the Jubilee? Can there be 
peace when two thirds of the world are burdened with a debt 
that cripples their economies? Does not the Jubilee mean break- 
ing the l^nds of slavery? A Jubilee without redemption of debt 
would only be a mockery, all the more as the debts are often the 
result of a long history of colonialism and of spurious wars 
fought against weaker peoples. 

The justice which blossoms into peace is not just a reality of 
transactional economy. Its biblical roots signify righteousness, 
the right order, the rta of our ancient Vedic tradition. The enor- 
mous production and sale of armaments so characteristic of all 
nations even today caimot be squared with justice, whatever the 
economic terms of the transactions involved. Arms trade has no 
place in the right order. It kills humanity, as is so obvious in Sri 
Lanka, in Africa, in our own country. If we want the Jubilee Year 
to be meaningful, if we want the peace which we celebrate today 
to be real, the arms sales and the arms race need to be controlled 
and abolished. Can the UN, bom on October 24, less than two 
months after the Armistice, make this its next target? 

India's tryst with destiny two years after the Armistice was 
bathed in blo^. The vivisection of die old nation opened wounds 
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not yet healed. Peace has escaped the South Asian zone. For 
centuries we had all eaten the same wheat and rice, enjoyed the 
same mangoeti, suffered the same weather, hot or cold, spoken 
the same languages, acknowledgeid the same traditions. And yet 
even today we are engaged in senseless hostility that blocks the 
way to peace. The albatross of Kashmir hangs over die whole 
region and we are caught within the maze of political ideologies 
adopted from the West that seem to block all creative initiatives 
to solve the problem. And if we don't solve it, who will? 

What began in India with a great promise of a new experi- 
ment in democratic pluralism nearly fifty years ago is today in 
danger of being swept away by a hurricane of many forms of 
chauvinism. Political interests and the search for partisan power 
have replaced the struggles for freedom and for equal opportu- 
nities for ail. Economically, we are today less concerned with die 
dalits and tribals than we were in 1947. A triage has taken place 
at the national level. Consumerist prosperity rather than the 
development of the whole nation has become our national goal. 
The free market economy is the new Moloch to whom we sacri- 
fice die little ones. With the consumerist style of life, goes an 
unbridled exploitation of the earth's resources, regardless of 
future and even of present generations. Life is getting impover- 
ished day by day. How can we find the peace which is die fruit of 
justice? 

The second World War was the response to the virus of 
racism carried by Nazi Germany and Imperialist Japan. If any- 
thing, the victory of 1945 ought to mean the rejection of all forms 
of racism on our planet, whether based on ethnicity, language, 
caste or religion. The racist mentality does not accept the human 
in its fullness. It closes itself within the ghetto of the alike: my 
clan, my caste, my religion, my naticm, my colour. It hates the 
other. Humanism is the acceptance of the other as different, as 
other. This is why a spirituality of dialogue is at die core of the 
search for authentic justice: unless we are able to relate to the 
odier affirmatively, we shall never have die peace we need, the 
peace for which our ancestors fought and died. Are not most of 
our conflicts even today "racist'* in their ultimate roots? 

We do not forget diat in die past fifty years we have lived 
moments of great hope and joy at the national and continental 
levels. We treasure them. A colonial world has giyafi way to a 
community of nations. And in spite of our failures, even today 
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there are reasons for hope. The so-called scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes are finding a new place in society and a political 
voice. In spite of its meagre results, SAARC is ridi in promise. 
Chiita and India, the two Asian giants, begin to talk to one 
another. Perhaps the day will come when they will imdeistand 
one another's language and profit from the immense cultural 
and human resources of the great civilizations they have inherit- 
ed. But this meeting will be possible only if the 'other' is fully 
accepted, if justice for all, specially for the least, becomes again 
our cherished dream. Without such dreams we shall not work 
for justice, and without justice there will be no peace. 

As Asia celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the end of a war 
that directly or indirectly affected the whole continent, have we, 
Christians, any message for our countries bogged down in petty 
quarrels? How shall we contribute to generate real peace? Our 
message may be like that of James who comments on the "sutra" 
of Isaiah in words that could easily have come from the lips of 
the Buddha or from the author of the Gita: 

Show by your good life that your works are done with gen- 
tleness bom of wisdom. But if you have bitter envy and 
selfish ambition in your hearts, do not be boastful and false 
to the truth. Such wisdom does not come down from above, 
but is earthly, unspiritual, devilish. For where there is envy 
and selfish ambition, there will also be disorder and wicked- 
ness of every kind. But the wisdom from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, willing to yield, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without a trace of partiality or hypocrisy. And a 
harvest of righteousness is sown in peace by those who make 
peace (James 3:13-18). 
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Sin as Triple Alienation 

Jer 9:1-10 in an Ecological Perspective 

Fr R. ARASAKUMAR 

A priest of the Diocese of Ahmedabad and rector of St Joseph's Seminary (16, 
Sumangal Society, Memnagar Fire Station, Ahmedabad 380 009), the author makes 
an exegetical study of a poem of Jeremiah and brings out its ecological significance 
and relevance for our times. 

D ecember 6, 1992 and March 12, 1993 will be remembered as 
black days in the recent Indian history. The dreadful reli- 
gious fatvaticism and the outrageous international terrorism ex- 
hibited an these days have caused immeasurable distress and 
pain to millions of peace-loving people. On the ecological level, 
the Bhopal tragedy of December 3, 1984, which shattered the 
lives of many innocent people, and the Narmada Project which 
has been gradually wiping out many plant and animal species, 
epitomize the cosmic catastrophe that is constantly befalling our 
age. As people who have concern for the well-being of the hu- 
man family and as Christians we have to raise a question: What 
is the cause behind all these problems? 

As a priest and as a theologian, I am day by day more 
conscious of the deep relationship that exists between the human 
person and nature on the one hand and between God and the 
whole of creation on the other. Consequently, I have begun to see 
the biblical texts with and ecologically awakened conscience. Jer 
9:1-10 (LXX = 9:2-11), I believe, is one such poignant literary 
units which - if one looks at it from the angle of ecology - 
provides answers to the questions we have raised above. In the 
following pages I wish to have a dialogue with this particular 
text with an ecological critical consciousness. 

The primary of Bus study will be on the text in its original 
langiuge as found in the BHK (-KittteTs) editiem. After defining 
and establishing the most accurate and reliable text, in the 
second part of this article I shall aim at an exegesis based on the 
structure proposed in the first part. The findings h'om the exege- 
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sis will be applied, in the third part, to our own present context 
in order to find the pragmatic thrust of the text. 

1. Defining the Text 

1.1 Delimitation 

If one takes Jer 8:14-23; 9:1-10 and 9:11-23 as three separate 
units, the similarity among them is conspicuous. All three of 
them deal with the sin-judgement-lament theme. A question which 
needs an answer at this juncture is whether one is justified in 
drawing a line of division between 8:23 and 9:1 and between 9:10 
and 9:11. 

Both 8:23 and 9:1 begin with mi-yitten (“who will give..."). But 
a careful reading demonstrates that 8:23 is an integral part of the 
prophetic sorrow caused by the suffering of the people articulat- 
ed in 8:14-16. On the other hand, in 9:1, the grief is the result or 
the sin spelled out in the verses that follow. Secondly, while the 
speaker in 8:23 is the prophet, the one who expresses anguish in 
9:1 is Yahweh himself. Thus mi-yitten is only a catchword, a 
device employed by the author to connect the two independent 
literary units, as in the case of 'asap in 8:13 and 8:14. 

It is conspicuous that a poetic section ends in 9:10 and a 
prose section begins in 9:11. Verse 11, which paraphrases v.9, 
raises questions regarding true wisdom, and the answer is sup- 
plied in vv.12-13. The content of vv.11-15 shows that they are a 
commentary or a theological reflection on vv.9-10 and their ac- 
cent is on true wisdom and prophecy. It is also evident that the 
speaker in v.ll is not Yahweh since he is referred to in the third 
person. This justifies the demarcation line between 9:10 and 9:11. 

Verses 1 and 9-10 form an inclusion because of the notion of 
wilderness as well as the sorrow and anguish of Yahweh con- 
tained in them. The catchwords like 'ammi' (my people), lasdn 
(tongue), seqer (deceit) cuid re'a (neighbour) along with the theme 
of sin-judgement-lament keep the ten verses closely linked. 

1.2 Textual Emendations 

Although Jer 9:1-10 in MT seem to be quite original and 
soimd, there appears to be a certain amount of corruption which 
impedes a meaningful interpretation of the text. Therefore, I 
suggest the following emendations in the text supported by vari- 
ous manuscripts and versions of the Old Testament. 
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a. w.4-5: 

MT:... ha ‘aipeh nil'H sibtaka 

BHK:... he fewQ nil'il sub tok 

BHK's suggestion involves certain lepointing of the words and 
redivision of the consonants. It is endorsed by LXX, NRSV and 
NEB. Moreover, if accepted, the ending of v. 5 will form a paral- 
lelism with the ending of v.2. For these reasons we accept BHK's 
emendation. 

b. V.7: 

MT: sdhut (an unusual form) 

Ketib: s6hii (active participle) 

Qere: sahUt (passive participle) 

There is certainly an orthographic mistake in MT. Between the 
other two variants Ketib is supported by the Qumran text 4QJra, 
LXX and the Vulgate, while ^re gets the support of Targum and 
Syriac Version. Because of the strong manuscript evidence as 
well as because of the metaphorical language of the text we shall 
retain the second variant. 

1.3 Literary Genre 

An accurate reading of the text demonstrates that there is a 
clear mixture of literary forms - lament, accusation speech, ora- 
cle of judgement, etc, - in it. Despite this, there appears to be a 
single mood of hopelessness and perplexity running throughout 
the text. Yahweh is tom between his love for his people and his 
hatred for their sin. The author in this text employs a sort of 
sandwich device, and places other literary forms in between the 
laments of v.l and vv.9-10. As a result, the whole imit of ten 
verses gets the colour of a lament. 

1.4 Context of the Text 

The literary context of the text plays a vital role in giving a 
specific direction to the meaning of the text. The book of Jeremiah 
begins with the call of Jeremiah "to break down" and "to build." 
Jeremiah's mission is twofold; a general mission of being a prophet 
to the nations (1:5.10) and a specific missitm of prophesying 
against the leaders and the people of Israel (1:11-19; 25:2). The 
specific mission is realized in the Erst twenty-five chapters. The 
overall emphasis of these chapters is on the prophecies for Israel 
as one united Kingdom. They deal with sins like idolatry ana 
Yahweh's judgement on the same. 
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Chapter eight begins with the exposition of the slits of the 
unrepentant people (vv.4-12a) and moves on to the divine judge- 
ment and lament of the people (12b-17), and the prophetic grief 
caused by sin and punishment (18-23). The unit following our 
text, which begins with a couple of questions regarding the 
wisdom and understanding of the people, also deals with sins as 
the cause of divine judgement and gives a call to lament (9:11- 
25). Thus the immediate context in which the text is placed is one 
of lamentation, a deep sorrow c£lused by human sin and the 
divine punishment linked with it. 

1.5 Literary Structure of the Text 

A close and critical reading of the text suggests the probabil- 
ity of the following progressive structure: 

A. Sins of the people (9:1-5) 

a Yahweh's wish to run away (la) 
b Reason for such a wish (lb-2) 
a' Yahweh's warning to everyone (3a) 
b' Reason for such a decision (3b-5) 

B. Judgement of Yahweh (9:6-8) 

a Yahweh's decision to punish (6) 
b Reason for such a decision (7) 
a' Justification of the punishment (8) 

C Result of Sin and Punishment (9:9-10) 
a Yahweh's resolve to lament (9a) 
b Reason for such a resolve (9b-10) 

The logical flow of thought is very evident. B takes up the 
theme of A and builds on it, while C flows very naturally from B. 
Within A itself, ab is parallel to a'b'. In B there is a chiastic 
structure formed by aba'. In all the three segments what draws 
one's attention is ^e reasons postulated for various actions of 
Yahweh. Thus we see that b and b' in A, b in B and b in C are the 
subunits which are of great importance. They all deal either with 
sin or with its corollaries. 

2. Interpretation 

Having delimited the text and analyzed its literary context, 
now I shall try to interpret the text with the help of the proposed 
structure. 
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2.1 Sins of the People (9:1*5) 

2.1.1 Yakwek's V^ish to Run Aioay 9:1a) 

The scene dawns widi and emotionally charged statement of 
Yahweh expressing his desire to abandon his people and nm 
away to the wilderness. The stereotyped formula mX-yittin along 
with the two cohortatives - ‘i‘ezbah (abandon) and 'elbth (go 
away) - forcefully articulated the strong desire of Yahweh to 
have a wayfarer's lodge in the wilderness with all its isolation 
and lack of security (2:6.31; 48:6). The present situation in Israel 
forc^ Yahweh to behave in an eccentric way, wishing to aban- 
don his own people {‘ammt) whom he had chosen to be his own 
possession (13:11; Deut 26:18). 

2.1.2 Reasons far such a Wish (9:lb-2) 

The primary reason for Yahweh' wish to go to the wilderness 
is what Keil notes as the "cardinal sins"' of ^e people, adultery 
and faithlessness. The verb na’ap both in qal as well as in piel 
forms, literally means 'to commit adultery'. But in the propl^ts 
it is predominantly used as a figure for idolatrous worship. In 
Jeremiah of its use illustrate that out of eight occurrences three 
are clearly in reference to apostasy (3:8-9; 23:14), twice it is 
employed in the double sense of adultery and apostasy (5:7; 7:9), 
once its meaning is not clear (23:10). 

In like manner, the verb bagad literally implies 'to act faith- 
lessly or treacherously', especially in marriage or covenantal 
relations. It is also used figuratively for apostatizing. Out of its 
eight occurrences* in Jeremiah, only twice it indicates treacher- 
ous practice against a hum<m person (3:Z0a; 12:6), and tmce its 
meaning is not clear (12:1). In all the other instances it invariably 
refers to apostatizing. 

Given the fact ^at the use of double sense of words is a 
special characteristic feature of Jeremiah,* one may assume that 
in 9:1 too he is using the nouns 'adulterers' and 'treacherous 
ones' in their double set^. However, the context of religious 
assembly (faseret) and the mciin theme of the book of Jeremiah 
(apostasy) argue in favour of my contention that here they are 

Ksiw The Prophecies efJeremiA, vol 1, Edinbui^: TAT Clark, 1975, 183. 

*See 3'.20(bis>; 5:11; 12:6 (veitw); and 3:8.11; 9:1; 12:1 (veibal paitk^}te»). 

^See W.L. Houlaoay, 'Style, Irony an Authenticity in Jeremiah.' JBL 81 (1965) 
45-46. 
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primarily used in their figurative meanings.* 

Yahweh accuses the people of wrong use of the tongue, too. 
The bow being falsehood or deception (seqer), the tongue is used 
as an arrow in the hand of a warrior or a hunter ostensibly for 
doing harm to others. It is <mly through such means that the 
Israelites prevail over others and become mighty and powerful, 
not with regard to' 'emtinah (reliability, honesty, stead^stness or 
faithfulness), which is the basic virtue on whi^ any religious or 
social relationship rests. 

Because of these sins Yahweh is convinced, now, that the 
people do not know him. In fact, lack of such knowledge is the 
primary and basic sin of the people from which all the sins have 
originated (4:22; Hos 4:1). For Jeremiah, who employs the root 
ytt (to know) more frequently than any other prophet,* the knowl- 
edge of Cod is to be deriv^ from those outstanding historical 
events in which God has evidenced the interest He takes in His 
people.' To know Yahweh means to believe and trust in him 
(10:25), to acknowledge him as the one who "practices" love, 
justice and righteousness (22:16). The lack of such knowledge 
has brought about chaotic social relations among the Israelites 
through the misuse of the tongue. 

2.1.3 Yahweh's Warning to Everyone (9:3a) 

Notwithstanding a steady decline in moral values amcHig his 
people, Yahweh stays back to warn them. He admonishes them 
to be careful about one another, while continuing to reprimand 
and castigate them. 

The niphal im]>erative hissamer together with the preposition 
min means 'to be on guard against' or 'to be careful about'. 
Likewise, the qal imperative batah, which is negated by 'al, to- 
gether with ‘a/ means 'to trust' or 'to rely upon'. One has to 
protect oneself from one's own neighbour and one should not 
trust one's own brother. Here 'neighbour' and 'brother' are used 
as collective nouns and as synonymous parallels as in 6:21. It is 
important to know that for the Hebrews all who enter a covenant 

*S«e R.r. Carikx, Icremitlh: A Commenlaiy, PhiladelphU: The Westmlniater 
Press. 1986, 239. See alM W. McKane, Jeremiah, vol 1 (I.C.C.), Edinburgh: T * T 
CUrk, 1986, 199. 

'The preposition le here has the nuance of 'in reference to' or 'with regard to' 
(see Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, ed. Kautzach, I960, sec. 119u}. 

‘Jeremiah 67 times; Isaiah 64; Hosea 15; the other prophets leas than 15 times 

each 

'See O.A. Pirea, "Knowledge," Interpreters' Diet, of the Bible, vol, 3, 43. 
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form a community of brokers equivalent to blood relatives. But 
since die covenant is no more in vogue (11:10) the grief'filled 
warning of YahW^ has become necessary. 

2.1.4 Reason far such Warning (9:3b-5) 

First and foremost, each and every (k60 Israelite is basically 
confirmed to be a Jacob, popularly understood as 'the one who 
deceives'.* The Hebrews strongly l^lieved in the mutual relation 
between fathers and descendants. The good or bad name of the 
fathers is inherited by the descendants. Pedersen points out that 
"Jacob as a man and Jacob as a people are so ntimately connect- 
ed that no one can keep the two apart."* Thu j the New American 
Bible's rendering, "every brother apes Tacos, the supplanter," 
sounds well. 

The next charges against the people is that they go about as 
slanderers. The verb rakal means to go about from place to place 
trading or gossiping. The Israelites go up and dovoi as tale- 
bearers (6:8). One carmot rely upon their speech since there is no 
truth {‘emet) in it. The noun 'emet, derived from 'aman means 
firmness and reliability. Yahweh protests that his people have 
literally taught /trained (limmad) their tongue to speak lies. They 
exert themselves (la'ah) in a sinful life and are too tired to exer- 
cise any will power to turn (sUb) to Yahweh, They are incapable 
of repentance. 

The other reasons for Yahweh’s warning are oppression (t6k) 
and deceit (mirmah). The use of these two nouns in Pss 10:7 and 
55:12 suggests the probability of Jeremiah using them as synony- 
mous parallels. The phrase "oppression upmi oppression and 
deceit upon deceit" clearly portrays the total degradation of 
moral vsilues in society. All this makes Yahweh encapsulate his 
charges against his people by pointing once again to the absence 
of the knowledge of God among them. But there is a great shift 
from "they do not know me" (v.2) to "they refuse ima'en) to 
know me" (v.5). The situation has deteriorate. 

Thus the Israelites' self-willed flight, their alienation from 
Yahweh, and their refusal to know him has led them to their 
alienation from their own relatives, friends and neighbours by 


*The origlruJ meaning of the proper noun ]acob has been a matter of dispute 
among the bQ>Hca] scholars. Probably it refers to the one who is 'helped by G<^'. 

*Hohs. PBDcaSBN, israd; Its and Culture l-Z London: Oxford Univeraity 
Press, 1959-1926, 278. 
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way of exploitation and cheating . Save for the love He has for 
his people, Yahweh would have vaiushed from their sight long 
back. Since his love prevails over dislike and hatred. He is still 
with them as if to give them yet another chance of purification. 

2.2 The Judgement of Yahweh (9:6-8) 

2.2.1 Yahweh's Decision to Punish 

Yahweh resumes his lament with a divine declaration pre- 
ceded by an extended prophetic formula. The meaning of ti\e 
epithet saha'oth (hosts) in the prophetic formula has been a mat- 
ter of dispute among scholars. However, Van Imschoot persua- 
sively argues that it designates all the heavenly and earthly 
forces serving Yahweh.“ In the words of Koehler, "It is a phrase 
that their God is the God of the whole world and therefore also 
the God of the cosmos."'* 

Such a God of the cosmos declares his judgement. The two 
verbs, sarap (to melt, refine) and bahan (to t^t), taken from the 
language of the metal refiners and used here as figures for the 
purification of the people (Zech 13:9), forcefully elicit Yahweh's 
intentions to punish and purify his people. It is instructive to 
observe that in the book of Jeremiah except in 6:27, in all other 
occurrences'* bahan is predicated of Yahweh. 

Yahweh finds no way other than such punitive measures to 
protect the community's social life. His only hope, as Thompson 
says, seems to be that the crucible of suffering may succeed 
where all else has failed.'^ "What else can I do, because of my 
people?," Yahweh asks in an exasperated and perplexed condi- 
tion. 

2.2.2 Reason for Such a Decision (9:7) 

Yahweh has decided to "refine" and "test" his beloved peo- 
ple. Compelled by an inner wrestling. He once again begins to 
expose the sinful and suicidal behaviour of his people. He reca- 
pitulates their sins very briefly, but in stronger and more forceful 
language. 

Yahweh de scribes the tongues of his people as slaughtering 

’“See P. VAN Imschoot, Theology of the Old Testament, vol 1, New Yoifc DetcUe 
and Co., 1954, 21. 

"L. Koehlu, Old Testament Theology, London: Lutterworth Pres«, 1957, 51. 

'ntotally six occurrences: 6:27; 9:6; 11:20; 12:13; 17:10; 20:12. 

'^See J.A. Thompson, The Book of Jeremiah. Grand Rapidm: Win.B. Eerdmans, 
1981, 3ia 
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arrows. Elsewhere the Bible speaks of words of erne's mouth as 
arrows shot at others (Pss 64:4; Prov 25:18). But here the tongue 
itself is an arroyv which kills (sahat, Gen 22:10; 2 Kings 25:7) 
odiers. In the Mishna and the Talmud sahat means 'to cut the 
throat'.'* Through one's words one can harm and even kill oth- 
ers. This happens when the mouth does not correspond to the 
heart {qereb), the seat of one's Btoughts (4:14). Among the Israel- 
ites the greeting of peace (saidm), for example, has become a 
meaningless cliche, or even an instrumoit in the hands of the 
wicked to trap the innocent. When one greets another with saidm, 
(me should desire and hope that the person greeted obtains all 
that is indicated by sal6m - peace, welfare, safety, security, health, 
etc. But the Israelites greet saidm even when they wish that die 
greeted person may perish (6:14). Thus the very foundations of 
social relations, truth and honesty, have been destroyed. 

2.2.3 Justification of the Decision (9:8) 

What is conspicuous in this verse is the use of the noun gdy 
for Israel which had been an *am (people), or rather ‘ammi (my 
people) so far. When Yahweh became her God, Israel became his 
people and received her identity among the nations. In his study 
on "Israel as people and nation in the Old Testament" E.A. 
Speiser comes to the following conclusions: 

Unlike ‘am, goy is never possessively constructed with YHWH; 
there is no such construction as goy YHWH... 

Similarly, when Israel is spoken of as God’s people, the forms 
employ^ are 'ammi, ‘ammeka, or ‘ammo, but never goy with posses- 
sive suffix... ‘am is something subjective and personal, goy objective 
and impersonal.’’ 

Jeremiah t<x> employs 'people' only for those who are dear to 
Yahweh (6:22; 50:41) and 'nation' for the gentiles or heathen 
(10:2.25). Consequently, Israel becomes a 'nation' in some im- 
usual circumstances, i.e., when her behaviour is no better than 
that of those outside the Covenant (5:9.29; 7:28). In such a 
situatiem Yahweh, the God of Justice, has to act in acxxirdance 
with the ordinances of the covenant (Deut 28:15-28) and puni^ 
her. The verbs paqad (to visit, attend) and m(jam (to take ven- 
geance) are used here as synonymous parallels. Yahweh has 
decided to visit his people in order to punish them (Jer 6:15; Am 


“See N. Snatih, 'The Veibs ZiAtah and Sahat,' VT 25 (1975) 244. 
“E.A. Smsea. 'People and Nation of laraeL' !BL 79 (1960) 158. 
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3:2). The double rhetorical question assumes the authority and 
perplexity of Yahweh as well as the certainty of punishment 
expressed in 9:6. And the positive answer expected justifies 
Yahweh's decision to punish his people."' 

2.3 Result of Sin and Punishment (9:9-10) 

2.3.1 Yahweh's Resolve to Lament (9:9a) 

There is a moral and spiritual emergency in the community. 
Yahweh takes a decision, as if with much hesitation, to purify his 
people through some punishment. But, ironically, when the 
effect of all this is becoming visible, he once again bursts into 
lamentation. Jeremiah makes use of three nouns - the nominal 
forms of bakah (to weep, bewail) and nahah (to wail, lament) and 
the noun ginah (dirge, elegy) - to describe Yahweh's action and 
the gravity of the situation in an emphatic way. 

The use of the verb uasa (to lift up, take up) in its imperfect 
form underscores the fact that in solidarity with his people Yahweh 
already feels the pain of the inevitable calamity about to befall 
the land. But what is significant here is that Yahweh laments not 
over the human persons, but over the hills and pastures of the 
wilderness. It underlies the importance Yahweh gives both to 
nature, becaaso human persons who cannot live an authentic life 
away from nature. 

2.3.2 Reason for such a Resohv (9:9b-W) 

The prophets generally related the sins of Israel to the na- 
tional and cosmic disasters (Am 4; Mic 6). The order in the 
cosmi>s can be disturbed by the misdeeds on the part of the 
community leading to natural catastrophes.'^ Now, as the result 
of their sins, exposed by Yahweh so far, the first catastrophe that 
has befallen the land is the burning of the mountaiits and the 
pastures of the wilderness. 

The verb yasat primarily means 'to bum' or 'to kindle' (21:14) 
and secondarily 'to desolate' or 'to waste' (2:15). Again, Jeremiah 
refers quite often to the cruel and merciless enemy from the 
north who comes to destroy the people and their land (6:22-23; 
8:16; 12:10-12). Thus the cause for the present destruction of the 

'Se« W.A. Bruel'cemann, "Jeremiah's Use of Rhetorical Questtons," JBL 92 
(1973) 365-366. 

■'See J.P. SnsiON, "Jerenuah and the Jerusalem Conception of Peace," JBL 105 
(1986) 431. 
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mountain and pastures is more probably historical rather tium 
natural. And so the Vulgate's rendition mcensa sunt or the com- 
mentators McKane and Keil's opinion that it is due to drought 
(described in ciLl4) do not seem to be sound. 

Since the pastures are scorchefd, all the living beings have 
disappeared. The parching heat seems to have dispersed all hu- 
man beings, probably all those who tend the flock, the travellers, 
and also those few who live in the hill-country. In fact, there is 
absolutely no life whatsoever because the livestock {miqneh, Gen 
26:14) and all the other living creatures, from the flying ones to 
those on land, have been exterminated. 

Chaos seems to permeate the whole cosmos. After drawing 
out attention to the chaotic situation in the rural scene, Yahweh 
turns to the urban areas with a judgemental tone. Influenced by 
the traditional Hebrew way of viewing history as the epiphany 
of God and tracing back to God all events, even those that are 
fortuitous and dependent on the human beings, Jeremiah puts 
the words of judgement in the mouth of Yahweh. By using a high 
degree of parallelism (v.lO) he brings home the message of a 
complete obliterations of the dwellings of the people of Yahweh. 
Jeru^em, along with all the other cities of Judah, has become a 
heap of stones or wastes lying down, probably due to the de- 
struction of the buildings. No human person can live there. The 
place can at most be a haunt of animals Like jackals, Yahweh 
wished to flee to a desert for safety (v.l). Ironically, the cities 
themselves have become deserts now. 

2.4 Summing up 

By way of summation let us try to recapitulate our findings; 

a. As a personal God, Yahweh is deeply and passionately 
involved both in human history and in natural events. 

b. Having originated from God just as the people them- 
selves, nature has become their close companion. Moreover, a 
single spiritual and moral order ptermeates the whole creation, 
both human history and nature. Whatever people do has its 
consequences on nature and, conversely, whatever takes place in 
the natural world has its reperctissions on the people. Yahweh 
can punish His people by bringing a catastrophe in the natural 
world. 

c. The people's refusal to know their God, their alienaticm 
from Him, leads them to alienation from dieir own relatives. 
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friends and neighbours. There is great harm done to die whole 
social fabric. Such a double alienation from their God and from 
their fellow human beings leads them to estrangement from 
nature, part and parcel of which they are. Chaos prevails in 
nature. And finally the p>eople themselves succumb to the chaot* 
ic forces. 

Thus we have: Alienation from 

.Neighbour^ 

God-^^~5 ^ — >Self 

^Nature 

3. Relevance and Meaningfulness 

Having completed a detailed analysis of the text, I seek now 
to establish its meaningfulness in our context. My focus will be 
more on the ecological situation than on the religious or social 
ones, though the latter may invite my attention for a short while. 

3.1 Distorted and Fragmented Universe 

It will not be and exaggeration to say that gigantic industrial- 
ization, massive urban concentration, indiscriminate deforesta- 
tion, atomic radiation, chemical and biological warfare, genetic 
engineering - all have hastened the dawning of doomsday, not 
only for the plant and animal kingdoms, but also for the human 
species. The global warming (green-house effect) which is the 
consequence of industrialization causes persistent droughts, de- 
sertification of arable lands, the rise in the sea level, cyclones, 
etc., while the ozone layer depletion, another effect of the uncon- 
trolled industrial growth, causes skin cancer, snowblindness, 
and the like. It is feared that the heat generated by artificial 
sources will in 250 years have reached 100% of the thermal 
energy reaching the earth from the sun. This will raise the tem- 
perature of the planet by 50% C making it unsuitable for human 
survival. Moreover the toxic effluents from factories contami- 
nate water in the sea, rivers, lakes, and even in the wells and 
springs, causing fish epidemic <md drinking water problems.'* 

The corollaries of deforestation are also disastrous in nature. 


'*The tanneries in the Vaniabadi area of North Arcot district (Tamil Nadu), for 
example, have ruined over 45,000 hectares of land and over 2,000 welb have been 
made saline. For more details on this subject see Felix Wilfmd, Suitsef irt the Eut, 
Madras: University of Madras, 1991, 120. 
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In India alone over 1,500 plant and animal species are in the 
endangered category because of the loss of habitat.’* Besides this, 
deforestation blso produces cyclones and reduces the capacity of 
the soil to control the flow of water leading to floods and deserti- 
Acation. The annual cost of flood damage alone in our coimtry is 
estimated to be from US $ 140.00 million to $ 750.00 millicm.” 

Closely link^ with deforestation are the huge dams that 
threaten the ecological equilibrium through accumulation of too 
much of water in certain areas at the cost of shortage of water in 
some other places. Such projects may also cause earthquakes and 
other distuihances to wild-life and human beings. For instance, 
the Narmada projects have caused the deportation of more than 
1.2 lakh of Adivasis.’’ 

In short, the whole human race is gradually becoming a prey 
to the ecologiced disequilibrium and the disfigurement of the 
cosmos. A slow death of humanity is already taking place and 
some people are raising doubts even about the dawn of the 21st 
centuiy. 

AU that we have considered above is not merely and envi- 
ronmental problem, but, as Heredia says, "the culmination of the 
many unresolved crises of our world ... fragmented and divided, 
discontented and disoriented, hardly at peace with itself."“ The 
ecological crises in reality is a symptom of the disharmony with- 
in the arena of human relationship, of deep moral crises within 
the human relationship, and of deep moral crises within the 
human person.” To quote Heredia again, "It is the oppressive 
exploitation and dehumanizing aUenation in the human commu- 
nity that is the root of the degradation and disintegration of the 
ecological one."” 

There is a gross violation of human rights, as society is 
divided cm the basis of religion, caste, language and sex. Prosti- 
tution, bonded labour and child labour are ever on the increase, 

’’See L. SuREivDKA, "EnvirontnenUl Implicatiofu,” Seminar 395 Guly, 1992) 48. 

^"See A. Mookeriee, Environment: Surgery Ltfe, New Delhi: Ministry of Infbr- 
mation and Broadcasting, 1985, 78. 

*‘See "Narmada Project: Qtuming Controversy," India Today May 31, 1987, 
164-165. See also C. Alvares and R. Bilujry, "The Damned," The Uluatrated Weekly of 
Mia, November 1, 1987, 8-17. 

^’R.C. Heredia, "Towards an Ecological Consciousness: Religious, Ethical and 
Spiritual Perspective," V/TR 55 (1991) 489. 

**Sec J. Kulandai, "Basics in Eco-^iritiuUty," V/TR 56 (1992) 494-497; John 
Paul n, "And God Saw That It Was Good," The Pope Speaks. 35 (1990) 202. 

**HBaeDU (n.22 above) 490. See also Felix Wiijved (n.lB above) 118. 
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even as the rate of infant mortality and infanticide is shooting 
up. Billions and billions of dollars are being wasted every year 
on armaments meant for threatening 2 md killing one anodier and 
protecting oneself from the other. The fear psychosis caused by 
deceit, dishonesty, unreliability, distrust, insecurity, etc., is fast 
spreading like an epidemic. The demolition of the mosque in 
Ayodhya on E>ecember 6, 1992 and its aftermath communal 
conflagration throughout the country, especially in places like 
Bombay and Surat, are a clear proof of the fragmentation of our 
human community. 

Anyone who makes a deep study of human nature and the 
existing global situation will find that the above facts are, in- 
deed, the result of a vacuum that is created within the hiunan 
heart by the absence of the divine in it. As Skolimowski puts it, 
"In the absence of far-reaching transcendental goals, while reli- 
gious and spiritual values have collapsed, consumption has 
become an imperative of our life, an overall goal, a form of 
fulfilment, the focus of aspiration."** There is worship’ of every- 
thing - money, power, fashion, etc. - except God. As Jeremi^ 
says, people refuse to know their Creator. 

3.2 Praxis-oriented Lesson for Us Today 

Through the analysis the preceding pages we have raised 
our consciousness about the great suicidal activities we are en- 
gaged in on the pretext of development and civilization. It looks 
as if we are sitting at the edge of self-annihilation, already cele- 
brating our own funeral and that of the whole cosmos. In such a 
situation what does the prophecy of Jeremiah inspire us to do? 

Many people - like the false prophets (Jer 6:14) - are still 
tempted to deny the severity of the problem and presume that 
everything is well with us. But any positive move towards solv- 
ing the present crisis has to include acknowledgement and ac- 
ceptance of the gravity of the situation, and its cause, viz., the 
broken relationship between humanity and its Creator. 

Secondly, we need a global vision of reality which is three- 
dimensional in nature. Such a "theanthropocosmic" world-view 
will avoid any dichotomy between the sacred and the secular, 
spirit and body, as well as between history and nature. It will 
lead us, as Himes puts it, to "revision [re-vision] all beings as 

^H. Skoumowski, "Ecological Coruciousness as the Next State of EvohitkHi," 
The Teilhard Revieu> 24 (Summer, 1989) 41.' 
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united in their creatureliness, given to one another as c(»npan- 
ions."^ All this will make us realize duit neither social justice nor 
eco-justice can be achieved independent of the other. 

Another important task before us is that of redefine various 
traditional concepts. First of all, we need to recapture the biblical 
portrayal of the human person as oive who depends on God, on 
the fellow-beings and on the whole cosmos for life and well 
being. Any disregard and disrespect for any one of them is 
suicidal. Ihus there has to be an authentic Imowledge of God 
which demands that we work for the development of one anoth- 
er and for the enhancement of the beauty of creation which is 
entrusted to our care (Gen 2:15). 

Finally, if religion is "what ultimately concerns man" (Paul 
Tillich), then, any religion should work for the strengtheiung of 
human relationship, not only with God, but with all beings. The 
concept of sin has to he enlarged to include every injury done to 
any being. Salvation and redemption would imply salvation and 
redemption not only of humankind, but of all beings. In the 
words of Teilhard de Chardin, "If being is by nature holy, there 
is no salvation except of everything that exists.'*' Eternal life, then, 
can be nothing less than "a new heaven and a new earth" (Rev 
21:11) where the whole creation will be free from all groaning 
and longings (Rom 8:19-23). Needless to add that aU i^is calls for 
new approaches to religious ii^truction. 

Conclusion 

Though at first sight Jer 9:1-10 seems to deal with the human 
sin situation, a reading with sufficient attention throws light on 
the fact that it deals also with divine-human-cosmic relationship. 
Yahweh, the source of the whole universe, who is disgusted with 
his people, exposes their shameless and deteriorated condition, 
and justifies his determination to "rehne" and "test" diem. Real- 
ity is <me, with three dimensions - the divine, the human, and 
the cosmic. Since these dimensions are interrelated, a person's 
alienation from the divine inevitably leads to alienation from the 
other fellow human beings, as well as to alienation from nature. 
This triple alienation (sin) ultimately leads to alienation from 

^ Jt. Himbs, "Tile Sacrainent of Creation: Towards an Environmenlal Theolo- 
gy,'' Co mm onwet l 118 (January 26, 1990) 49. 

^Quotad by M. Fox, Or^iul Primer in CreeiioH New 

Mexico: Bear a Co., 1983, 118. Original in P. Tcilhako oe Chardin, Human Energy, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch 1969, p. 139. 
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oneself. 

The seriousness of today's social and ecological crisis should 
not numb us into inaction. It only demands changes in our atti- 
tudes and way of life. A spiritual revolution, a radical conver- 
sion to God, to others, and to the cosmos at large is the urgent 
need of the hour. It is difficult but not impossible. What we 
require is a radical hope in the covenantal God who promises 
that he will never again send a flood to destroy the earth (Gen 
9:11). The present renewed interest in discovering the truths 
about the unity of reality contained in the religious and cultural 
traditions,^ the social and ecological justice movements, the tribals 
who live like the archaic people in an intimate relationship with 
nature silently protesting against the dehumanizing technologi- 
cal and scientific development, all these are the energizing rays 
of hope for us. Therefore, let me end this article paraphrasing the 
words of Martin Luther King: 

I have a dream 

that we will learn to see 

elements of life 

in the earth, the water, and the air 

so that those who come after us may also live 

with the green foliage of forests, 

the blue waters of lakes 

and in air that glistens 

with golden rays of the sim.^ 


*Such a renewed interest is conspicuously pierceptible in the vast number of 
articles and books published recently on this sut^t. 

^*IClaus VON Schubert's paraphrases of M.L. Kinc, quoted by C. Siecwalt, The 
Ecology Crisis: Challenges for Christian,'* Theol Digest, 38 (1991) 125. 
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The Problem of the Gentile 
Mission in Matthew's Gospel 

Justin S. UKPONG 

A Catholic priest teaching NT at the Catholic Institute of West Africa (P.O. Box 499, 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria), the author studies the puzzle of why Mt seems to be 
against a gentile mission. After outlining the problem and five different explana- 
tioRS offered for the same, he shows that the solution must be sought in the 
historical circumstances of the Matthean community, the rejection of Jesus, and die 
resurrection experience that provided the theological foundation for the gentile 
mission. 

* I ' he question of mission to the Gentiles, their admission into 

the Church, and the conditions under which they were to be 
admitted constituted a thorny issue in early Christianity. The 
question raises its head in one form or another in all the gospels. 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline letters. In Acts and in the 
Pauline letters the major issue is the conditions under which 
Gentiles should be admitted into the Christian fold; the question 
as to whether or not they should be evangelized is not a strong 
issue, and in most cases the evangelization of the Gentiles is 
taken for granted. In the gospels, however (and we shall focus (hi 
the synoptics), the major issue is whether or not Christian mis- 
sion should be carried out among the Gentiles. Here one finds 
two opposing currents of texts, one expressing aversion to the 
Gentile mission, the other favouring and even commanding it. 
But none of the gospels presents this problem in such sharp and 
poignant terms as Matthew's. 

The poignzmcy of the problem of the Gentile mission in Mt 
arises from the fact that it is only in this gospel that there is a 
record of Jesus during his earthly ministry specifically instruct- 
ing the disciples not to proclaim the gospel in Gentile or Samari- 
tan territory (Mt 10:1-6). The disciples were to go only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel (v.5). While the other s3moptics 
^are here elements of the block of material of Mt, particularly 
the calling and sending out of the Twelve and investing them 
with nower over unclean snirit*) and di«ie' ’€8 (Mk 3:14-19; Lk 
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6:12-16; 9:1), none of them has the exclusive instruction foimd in 
Mt. Thus Matthew's gospel gives us a distinctive presentation of 
the first recorded missionary mandate of the earthly Jesus to his 
disciples. This could have been a formulation of the evangelist 
himself or he could have found it in his special source.^ 

Because the disciples' mission, which was only a participa- 
tion in Jesus' own mission, was to be directed to the Jews, one 
immediately suspects the focus of Jesus' own mission to be also 
on the Jews. This is confirmed in Mt 15:24-28. The text presents 
Jesus' discussion with a Syrophoenician (non-Jewish) woman 
who had come to request from Jesus a miraculous healing for her 
daughter. In the discussion, there is a clear statement that Jesus' 
mission was meant to he directed to the Jews (Mt 15:24). A 
parallel passage in Mk (7:24-30) tends to give the impression that 
this was to be temporary, by the addition of the statement, "Let 
the children (obviously Israel) be fed first." That is to say, the 
Jews were to be evangelized first, and the Gentiles later. Howev- 
er, this impression is neutralized by the next statement which is 
absolute: "It is not fair to take the children's food and throw it to 
little/pet do^s" (kunariois, v.27). In other words, the good news of 
Jesus is for the Jews and not for the Gentiles who are referred to 
in this passage in a contemptuous way as dogs. No doubt, there 
is attempt in the text to tone down the note of contempt by the 
use of the diminutive kunarios (pet dog) rather than kuon (dog). 
But in view of the inferior position that the dog occupied in 
Jewish social life, the contempt embodied in the statement is not 
thereby removed.’ Also the fact the woman seemed to have 
taken no offence at the statement does not make less contemptu- 
ous. Matthew probably got the exclusive saying from his source 
or formulated it himself. 

On the other hand, it could be pointed out that in the story of 
the Syrophoenician woman, the fact that Jesus eventually grant- 
ed her request shows that Matthew's gospel does not intend to 
portray Jesus' earthly ministry as totally closed to Gentiles. Also 
in the cure of the centurion's servant in 8:5-13, Matthew presents 
another incident of Jesus' positive response to a Gentile who 

'Donald ScNKHt and CarruU Stuhlmueuler, Biblical Foujidations For Mission, 
MaryknoU: Oibis, 1983, p.l42. 

^Robert Knoit, Finding Jesus m the Gosptis, Noire Dame; Ave Maria, 1989, 
p.l30. 

'•Henry Wansbkouch, "St Mark" in A New Catholic Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture, ed. Reginald C. Fuller et ai, London: Nelson, 1969, p. 966. 
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went to him with faith. This again, it might be argued, indicates 
Mt's presentation of Jesus' openness to Gentiles. We note that 
diere is no qu^tion al^ut Jesus being open to Gentiles who went 
to him with faith. As we shall point out later, that openness 
constituted one of the factors that inspired the early Church to 
undertake mission to the Gentiles. The point rather is that this 
openness took place within the context of an exclusive ministry. 
First, it is to be noted that in both cases Jesus did not go to die 
houses of these people; the healing took place at a distance and 
they are the only instances of distance healing recorded in the 
gospels. This contrasts sharply with other cases of heating in- 
volving Jews such as Peter's mother-in-law (Mt 8:14) and Jairus's 
daughter (Mt 9:18) whose houses Jesus visited to perform the 
healing. Whichever way this evidence may be evaluated, it is 
difficult to avoid the impression of an aversion to total Gentile 
outreach in Jesus' ministiy . Second, these cases, particularly when 
viewed in the light of the response to the Syrophoenician wom- 
an, were peripheral to Jesus' earthly ministry. They were the 
exception rather than the rule. They do not therefore take away 
the fact of the exclusive nature of Jesus' earthly ministry as 
portrayed in the gospels. At best the attitude seems to be that 
while these people might go to Jesus to share in the good news 
meant for the Jews, they are not to be sought out and given 
Israel's benefits on a platter of gold, so to speak. 

In contrast to the above texts which express Jesus' aversion 
to a Gentile mission outreach, we find in Matthew's gospel, 
chapters 24 and 28, a mandate for such outreach. In the course of 
the eschatological discourse (Mt 24-25), Jesus announces that the 
good news shall be preached to the whole world before the end- 
time arrives (24:14). Since both Jews and Gentiles inhabit the 
world, tills implies going out on a mission to the Gentiles which 
the texts we saw earlier do not favour. Besides, in the post- 
resurrection appearance of Jesus to his disciples we find a direct 
and explicit mandate on mission to the Gentiles (Mt 28:19). Here 
Jesus commands the disciples to preach the gospel to all nations 
[panto ta ethne). Whether we take the phrase panta ta ethne as 
referring to all Gentiles, as some exegetes do,* or to all peoples 


*Cf. DougUs R.A.HARE and Daniel J. Harrinctton, "Make Disciples of All 
Gentiles (Mt 28:19)”, CBQ 37 (1975) pp. 364-365; Joachim Jeremias, The PmMet ef 
Jesus, London: SCM, 1972, pp. 206-209. 
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including Jews and Gentiles, according to other exegetes,^ Gen- 
tiles are involved as the object of mission in this mandate. 

The problem that arises from all this is how to account for 
this ambivalence in the gospel's theology of Gentile mission. In 
what follows, we shall review the various approaches to the 
issue by scholars and then give an analysis of what we consider 
as the factors responsible for the situation. In our opinion, theo- 
logical explanations alone, which authors have often offered, are 
not sufficient to account for the situation. Historical factors must 
also be taken into account. 

Approaches to the Issue 

The history of scholarly discussion of this issue shows a 
wide range of opinions. Explanations offered by different au- 
thors may however be conveniently classified into five. The first, 
seeking to ground the early Church's mission to Gentiles on the 
actions and mission of Jesus himself, emphasizes those texts that 
show Jesus as interacting with Gentiles. It refers to Jesus' move- 
ment through Gentile territories, his open attitude towards Gen- 
tUes in contrast to that of his fellow Jews. These are cited as 
indications that Jesus was consciously involved in a mission to 
the Gentiles and may thus be regarded as they first missionary to 
the Gentiles. The universal missionary mandate of Mt 28:19 is 
then seen as a conhrmation of this. This is the position of Spitta, 
SJchlatter, Carson and I.H. Marshall.* We find this explanation 
unsatisfactory because it ignores the historical importance of 
those texts that forbid the mission to the Gentiles, and fails to 
take into account the post-resurrection nature of the missionary 
commission to the Gentiles in 28:19.^ Besides, those texts that 
express Jesus' openness to the Gentiles refer to cases of Gentiles 
going to Jesus and are not about Jesus going out to evangelize the 
Gentiles which is what Gentile mission meant for the early Chns- 
tians. 

»Cf. John P. Mbje*, "Nations or Gentiles in Mt 28:19?" CBQ 39 (1977), pp. 97- 
101; W. Triujnc, Dm Wahre Israel, Leipzig: Brino VerUg. 1959 p.l4. 

*E.SmTA, fesus und die Heidenmmkm,CK!aaen-. Alfred Topelmann, 1909, pp. 72- 
74, 109-112; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthaus, Stuttgart; Calwer, 1963, pp. 
277-278, 339, 701-2; D.A. Carson, "Matthew," in The Expositor's Bible Commentary, 
ed. F.E. Gaebeun, Grand Rapids: Zodervan, 1984, pp. 202, 248, 596-97; I.H. Marshall, 
Luke: Historian and Theologian, Exerter Paternoster, 1970 pp. 140-41; and Coapd of 
Luke, Exeter Paternoster, 1978 pp. 768, 903-4. 

^Cf. Senior and Stuhlmubller, Biblical Foundations, p.l43. 
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The second explanation is that even though Jesus did not 
carry out an open Gentile mission during his earthly ministry, he 
had such mission in mind as part of the programme of his minis- 
try. According to M.Meinertz and David Bosch, during his earth- 
ly ministry Jesus did encourage the inclusion of Gentiles in the 
Kingdom. He therefore instructed his disciples after the resur- 
recticm to undertake it.* This explanation is based on insights 
offered by some of the gospel texts. In Mk 7:27, in Jesus' discus- 
sion with the Syrophoenician woman, it is emphasized that Israel 
should be fed^rst with the word of God. In other words, Israel 
W 21 S to be given attention first and then the Gentiles. Jesus atti- 
tude of openness towards the Gentiles exhibited in the Gospels is 
also seen as lending support to this view. However, while this 
explanation is certainly an insightful reflection on some texts of 
the gospels, it does not reflect the full reality of the gospel text or 
of the experience of the early Christians. As we have seen above, 
the story of the Syrophoenician woman is not to be interpreted to 
mean that the Gentiles had a second plcice after the Jews in the 
mission of Jesus. Besides, if Jesus had the intention of carrying 
out a Gentile mission later, he would have communicated it to 
his disciples during his earthly ministry. And if the disciples had 
such intimation, Peter would not have needed a special revela- 
tion to respond to the invitation of Cornelius (Acts 10)." 

The third explanation sees in the Gentile mission a product 
of the early Church's reflection on Jesus' teachings. Thus, ac- 
cording to Ferdinand Heihn, Jesus' missionary vision was con- 
centrated on the Jews, and the accounts we have in the gospels of 
his contact with Gentiles were exceptions. There is no clear 
evidence in the gospels to support the assumption that Jesus 
advocated a future mission to the Gentiles. However, a reflec- 
tion on the universal dimension of the teaching of Jesus later 
opened up perspectives for the early Church to recognize in 
them implications for a Gentile mission.'*’ While this explanation 
gives proper weight to the historical reality of the ministry of 
Jesus in relation to the early Church's practice of mission, it does 

*M.MEiNEirrz, Jesiu und die Htidtnmkeim, MUiwter. Aschendorff, 1925, pp. S4- 
86; D. Bosch, Die Heidenmieehn in der Ztibu^hchau Jetu: Bine Unlenuchung zur 
Etefutologie der Syiu/ptbchen Etmngeiien, Zurich: Zwin^, 1959, pp. 26*29, 195-198; 
•nd Tivn^arming Mitehn, MstyknoU; Orbto, 1991 pp. 29*31, 39*44, 64-65. 

*Cf. Senior and SniHLMUCu.ai, BOdicai Foundatiotu, p. 143. 

’*P.Hahn, Motion in the New Tettamenf CStudica in BMkal Thcidogy 47), 
NapcrviUr AUanton, 1965, pp.l9*32: alao Bokh, Die Heidemniitkm, pp. 19-17; R. 
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not however pay sufficient attention to the fact that the early 
Church only gradually and painfully turned fromexclusive to 
inclusive mission. Peter needed to be converted from zm exclu- 
sive view of mission in the case of Cornelius. The situation 
certainly involved more than just reflection on the teachings of 
Jesus. 

The fourth opinion is that championed by Joachim Jeremias. 
He argues that, on principle, Jesus did not engage in the Gentile 
mission; moreover he forbade his disciples to engage in it. This 
was because Gentiles were to be brought into the Kingdom of 
God by God's own action in the last days in fulfilment of the 
prophetic vision that in the last days Gentiles would come on 
pilgrimage to Zion. The early Church also did not deduce the 
idea of Gentile mission from Jesus' ministry. Rather, at Jesus' 
resurrection from death, the early Christians became convinced 
that the final age of salvation had arrived, and one of the events 
of this end-time was the pilgrimage of the nations to Zion. It was 
this conviction that made the early Christians start out on mis- 
sion to the nations." Jeremias's solution no doubt recognizes the 
eschatological element m the issue of the Gentile mission, but it 
does not really explain its dynamLsm.*^ The end-time pilgrimage 
of the nations to Zion does explain the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church, but not the dynamic mission of Christians to the 
nations. One variant of Jeremias's position is that championed by 
H.Kasting. According to Kasting, Jesus deliberately limited his 
ministry and that of his disciples of Israel, and the Christian 
mission to the Gentiles derived from Hellenistic Jews in Jerusa- 
lem and from Paul.'-' Kasling's position would suggest that the 
Christian mission to the Gentiles has no basis at all in Jesus. This 
IS not faithful to the facts in the gospels which affirm that the 
command to undertake Gentile mission came from Jesus (Mt 
24 : 14 ; 28 : 19 ). 


Prstm, "Vi'raus.sfuungrti und Anfangc der Urchnslilichen MLsnion," in Miision im 
Ncurn Tfutunwni, ed. K.Kf.irrKi{;h. Frfiburf;: Ht-rder, 1*182, pp. 11-75, 36-38, 54-57; M. 
HiJMfiFi, "Thf Ongins of Ihe Chn.stian Mission." in Retwren Jesus and Paul in the 
Earliest History of Christianity, London: SCM, 1983, p. 63. 

"Joachim Jlrlmias. Jesus' Promise to the Nations (Studies m Biblical Theology 
24), Naperv'illtrr. Alhmson, W58, pp.55-73. 

'<rf. Senior and SIuhlmuei.ler, Rihlical Foundatums, p. 143. 

‘ ’H. K Asn^iNt;, Die Anjdnge der UrcknsUKhen Mission: Fine Historische Unterguchung, 
Munchen; Kaiser, 1969; and H. Frankcmolle, "Zur Thcologie der Miaaion im 
Matthaeusevangelium" in Mission im Neuen Testament, ed. K. Kedtelqe, pp. 117-118. 
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The fifth position is that of Donald Senior in the book. The 
Bible Foundation for Mission, which he co-authored with Carroll 
Stuhlmueller. According to him the inclusive nature of the early 
Church's mission was founded not merely on what Jesus said or 
did but on die totality of Jesus' person and ministry. Jesus preached 
a universal Kingdom that was eschatological in character, and 
demonstrated this by the miracles he worked. In the light of the 
post-Easter perspective of the Church, this was reinterpreted in a 
way that gave dynamism to the Church's mission to the Gen- 
tiles.” The meaning for the early Church of the totality of Jesus' 
person and ministry, which Senior emphasized, must be seen as 
providing sufficient theological grounds for understanding the 
dynamism of the early Church's Gentile mission. However, this 
theological factor needs to be placed in a historical context for it 
to be sufficiently meaningful. 

Factors in Understanding Mt's Approach 
to the Gentile Mission 

In our view, not only theological factors bi.t also historical 
factors are to be considered in the attempt to uiiderstand Mt's 
theology of mission in respect of Gentiles. It is our ..ontention 
that the historical context of the first century Judaism, the situa- 
tion of the Matthean community, the Jewish rejection of Jesus 
and the resurrection experience, all contributed to shaping Mt's 
theology of mission. 

The attitude of exclusion of the Gentiles from the main focus 
of Jesus' earthly ministry is consistently attested to in the gospels 
even if Mt happens to be more emphatic and direct. This attitude 
has its roots in first century Judaism that is the background of 
the ministry of Jesus and of early Christianity. Nowhere in the 
gospels is Jesus reported to have undertaken missionary activi- 
ties in Gentile lands or sought to convert Gentiles. He even 
turned down the request of ^e healed Gentile demoniac to be 
one of his disciples (Mk 5:19). The exclusive texts in Mt are an 
indication that the Matthean community continued in their tradi- 
tion while the inclusive texts indicate a later commitment of the 
community to the Gentile mission. The latter situation probably 
occurred after the Jewish war (AD 63-70). 


’StNiOR and Stuhlueller, BMical Foundations for Mission, pp. 142-158. 
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Jewish Background to the Issue 

The exclusivism we find in Mt (and in all the other gospels) 
is a reflection of the Jewish background of early Christianity. 
Judaism was not noted for an active involvement in mission to 
convert Gentiles. On the practical level, the cultural barriers that 
separated Gentiles from Jews made such involvement difficult. 
Not that there was no contact between Jews and Gentiles, but 
certain contacts were considered to defile the Jews (this is the 
sense of the statement in Acts 10:28 that Jews did not associate 
with Gentiles). For example, Gentile possessions had to be puri- 
fied before they were us^ by Jews; many food items were for- 
bidden to Jews if they came from Gentiles; "consequently, Israel- 
ites travelling in Gentile countries were in a very difficult posi- 
tion. If they wished to obey the law strictly, they had to confine 
themselves to eating raw vegetables and fruits."'® Such a situa- 
tion could not have encouraged Jewish missionary work among 
Gentiles. 

At the theological level, Jewish literature reflects an ambiva- 
lent attitude to Gentiles that also did not encourage a Gentile 
mission. On the one hand, we find predictions of the destruction 
of Gentiles because of their sins of idolatry and sexual immorali- 
ty (Sir 36:7-9; 1 Enoch 91:9; Bar 4:25,31-32,35: Jub 23:30; Pss Sol 
17:25-27), while on the other Gentiles are pictured as sharing in 
the future salvation of Israel (Tob 14:6-7; 1 Enoch 90:30-33). 
Prophetic oracies also talk of a future messianic time when the 
Gentile would go in pilgrimage to Zion (Is 2:2-3;60:3-4; Zech 
8:20-23; Mich 4:1-2) and when they would worship God in all 
parts of the earth (Is 45:6; 59:19; Mai 1:11). What we find at 
bottom here is that if at all Gentiles were to receive the good 
news (and the Old Testament belongs in the context of "good 
news") the initiative had to come from them and not from the 
Jews as missionaries to them. 

Modem scholars are divided as to what the situation was at 
the time of Jesus. Some think that there was no active Jewish 
mission to Gentiles. For Goodman, "it was extremely unusual for 
any Jew in the first century AD to view the encouragement of 
G^tiles to convert to Judaism as a praiseworthy act.'® The opin- 


'’Emll ScHUKER, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, Vol IQ, 
Edinbui^: T fc T CUrk, 1979, pp. 83-84. 

'*M. Goodman, "Proselytizing in Rabbinic judaism," Jounul cf Jewish Studies 40 
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ions of others range from the existence of some advertising mis- 
sion activity^' to full blown "energetic campaign among Gen- 
tiles."^* Sanders seems to provide a balanced insight on die mat- 
ter in the statemwt that 

the evidence does not permit a precise account of the views of 
Jesus' contemporaries about Gentile conversion at the end-time... 
most Jews who thought about the matter one way or another would 
have expected many Genhles to turn to the Lord when his glory 
was revealed.'* 

The life and ministry of Jesus as well as early Christianity 
have their background in first century Judaism. The ambiguity 
present in Judaism then about the Gentile mission would have 
been carried over into early Christianity. Part of Matthew's gos- 
pel reflects this ambiguity. 

The Situation of the Matthean Community 

There is no evidence to show that the Matthean community 
was interested in a Gentile mission in the period before the 
Jewish war, neither had the community reasons to abandon Ju- 
daism to embrace such mission.^ The atmosphere before the 
Jewish war favoured a peaceful co-existence of the Christian 
conununities with Judaism. The high degree of pluralism al- 
lowed then within Judaism permitted Christianity to exist as one 
of the many groups within it. However, in the post-AD 70 peri- 
od, with the outbreak of the Jewish war and the destruction of 
Jerusalem in AD 70, the group (originally Jews) that constituted 
the Matthean community fled Jerusalem and settled most proba- 
bly in Syria. This movement implied their alienation from their 
roots in Jerusalem and being open to new realities in life such as 
the Gentiles asking to be admitted into the Christian fold. Added 
to this was the effect of the unification of Judaism after the war. 
The unification led to hostilities towards the community by the 


(1989) p.l75; also S. McKnicmt, A Light Among the Gentiles: Jewish Missionary Activity 
in the Second Temple Period, Minneapolis: Fortress. 1991. 

"Cf. ScHUMB, History, Vol. II, pp.l53-l59. 

'"John P.-Meier, Matthew (New Testament Message 3), Dublin: Veritas, 1980, p. 

269. 

"E.P.Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987, p. 218. 
^"Schuyler Brown, 'The Matthean Community and Gentile Mission", NovT 
XXII (1980) p. 213. 

^Bene«ilct T. Viviano, "The Gospel According to Matthew' in The New Jerome 
Biblkal Commentary, ed. Raymond E. Brown el al., London: Geoffrey Chapman, 
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Pharisees and culminated in the impulsion of the community 
from the Synagogue in AD 85.“ 

These post-AD 70 experiences of the community, most par- 
ticularly the reaction of Judaism in Jamnia in AD 85, played a 
significant role in the community's option for a Gentile mission. 
Jamnia had forcefully demanded that the community conform to 
Judaism. The community refused." This refusal generated much 
hostility towards the members of the community. This is reflect- 
ed in the gospel - they were spoken ill of (5:2), slandered (12:7), 
persecuted (10:44; 23-24) and expelled from the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. As a result of this hostility, Jews were discouraged from 
embracing Christianity. This meant that if nothing was done 
about the situation the Matthean community would not grow in 
number. As the community insisted on maintaining their Chris- 
tian identity, the .situation worsened. Acceptance of the many 
Gentiles asking for admission into the community then became 
an overpowering attraction. With the community's relationship 
with Judaism not improving, the community not only embarked 
on the acceptance of the Gentiles who had applied for admission 
but took a step further to seek for Gentile converts.^'* One of 
Matthew's aims in writing the gOvSpel was to provide the basic 
tools of survival for the community in this distressed situation." 
It IS against such historical backdrop that we are to understand 
the shift m the attitude to the Gentile mission in Matthew's 
gospel. 

Jewish Rejection of Jesus 

Another historical circumstance that may have contributed 
to the reinterpretation of the tradition of Jesus in Mt (as also in 
the whole of early Christianity) is the rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews. In his earthly ministry, Jesus had focused on the Jews. Yet 
they had doubted his authority (9:1-80) and questioned the genu- 
ineness of some of his religious practices and teachings such as 


1W>, p 6.-1; Anthony J.Sai.dakini, "Delegitimation of Leaders in Matthew 23" CBQ 
54 (1^12) p. 661, also suggests Cahiee and Transjordania as possible locations of the 
Matthean community. 

•■’Brown, "The Matthean Community", p. 215. 

■'Jl’iJ. 

^Vbid. 

^■■Floyd V. Filson, A Commentary on the Gospel according to St Matthew, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1960, p.20. 
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his attitude towards the Sabbath (12:9-14). They showed lack of 
faith in Jesus and refused to repent of their sins (11:20-24). Above 
all, their leaders plotted against him (12:14). Their antagonism 
culminated in their having him killed on the cross (27:25). For 
this, the fate of the Jews is illustrated by the fate of the murder- 
ous farmers in the parable of the wicked husbandmen (21:33-46). 
The consequence of their antagonism was that the Jews were no 
longer seen as a privileged people. They now stood in need of 
conversion and were therefore on equal footing with the Gentiles 
in terms of the Church's mission. This loss of privilege by the 
Jews meant the removal of the barrier that excluded Gentiles 
from being the direct focus of the Christian mission, and opened 
the way for a GentUe mission. Thus Israel's rejection of Jesus led 
to God's acceptance of Gentiles.** Gentiles were to be evange- 
lized, just like the Jews (24:14). 

The Resurrection Experience 

The resurrection would have played a significant role in the 
reinterpretation of the tradition on the mission to the Gentiles in 
early Christianity and as we have it in Matthew's gospel. It 
meant that God had vindicated Jesus and exalted him as Lord of 
the universe with power and authority. Jesus' authority is total 
and absolute {pasa exousia), that is, it is not limited; he exercises it 
in complete freedom. It is also universal (en ourano kai epi tes ges), 
that is, it extends to eind covers all parts of heaven and earth 
(28:18). This post-resurrection understanding of the status of 
Jesus meant also a new understanding of the status of Jesus' 
mission that the early Church was to continue. 

Though during his earthly ministry Jesus did not carry out a 
mission to the Gentiles and even forbade the disciples to do so, 
however considering his risen state as Lord of the universe, the 
mission to the Gentiles becomes an imperative (Mt 28:18-19). In 
one sense, such mission meant actualizing the universal lordship 
of Jesus. 

Many incidents in the earthly ministry of Jesus serve as the 
preparatory groimd for the development of the idea of inclusive 
mission in Matthew's gospel, and to show that such understand- 
ing of mission was not altogether inconsistent with Jesus' earthly 


**Cf. Graham N. Stanton, The Gospels and Jesus (Oxford Bible Series), Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989, p.76. 
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ministry. During his earthly ministry, Jesus extended his favoui 
to Gentiles who went to him with faith like the centurion (8:2C 
and the Canaanite woman (15:18). While these are examples 
Gentiles going to Jesus, they do make it possible to see that th 
later Gentile mission was not altogether out of tune with Jesus 
earthly ministry. Also some of Jesus' approaches to the Mosai 
Law did eliminate many obstacles for Gentile converts to ChrL 
tianity,^ for instance, his interpretation of the Law as in Mt 5:17 
48, his attitude to the Sabbath observance as in 12:9-14, and h: 
table-fellowship with the outcast of Jewish society as in 11:1' 
Against this background, it is not surprising that the Matthea 
community saw mission to the Gentiles, and membership of th 
Christian community through baptism, not circumcision (Mt 28:19 
as a legitimate reinterpretation of the mission tradition of Jesi 
in the light of the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. 

Conclusion 

The change of attitude in Mt towards the Gentile missio 
cannot be adequately accounted for an theological grounds alon 
The historical circumstances of the Matthean community and t 
Jesus' fate must be taken into consideration. When the issue 
viewed in this way, it becomes clear that Mt tries to be faithful t 
the tradition of Jesus while at the same time reinterpreting the 
tradition in a new context and in a new light. The basic influenc 
es in their reinterpretation process were the socio-historici 
situation in which the community found itself, the rejection c 
Jesus by the Jews, and the resurrection experience whereby Jest 
was recognized as the Lord of the univer.se. The last provide 
the theological foundations and insights for the reinterprets tio 
while the others provided the practical experience that made th 
reinterpretation meaningful and relevant. 


^.L.Eu.bon, "Matthew," in The Inlernuliottal BiUe Commentary, ed. F.F. Briu 
et al., Michigan: Zondervan, 1986, p.l54. 
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Self-Transcendence 
and Spirituality 

Part ni: Self-Transcendence in Philosophical Anthropology 

George THOTTUNGAU S.J. 

Having analysed the phenomenon of self-transcendence from literary and psycho- 
logical angles, in this third part Pr Thottungal studies it from die perspc^ve of 
philosophical and theological anthropology. Self-transcendence can be seen as ego- 
centric, as philanthropic or as Iheistic. In the latter approach, we may be led to the 
theology of the innate human desire for God and the ‘supernatural existential', 
which is itself the foundation for the secular dimension of die Christian - and the 
human - vocation. A further instalment will complete these reflections. 

The ancient Greeks attributed the eros for the 'more', the 
upward thrust of human beings and creativity, and poetic inspi- 
ration in particular, to the muses. It cannot come from ourselves. 
Inspiration is an "enthusiasm," a being possessed by a god. Ovid 
immortalized the classical view in a famous line: "Est deus in 
nobis, agitante calescimus tllo" ("There is a god within us, and we 
glow when he stirs us") (Fasti VI, v). The powerful myth of 
Prometheus who stole fire (a symbol of life and creativity) from 
the gods enshrines the eternal human conflict with the deity and 
the yearning to be like the gods, the urge for transcendence. 
Naturally, Prometheus is a favourite with all rebel atheists, from 
poet Shelley to philosopher Bloch. 

In the Renaissance thought, with the emergence of human- 
ism and the emancipation of die mind from ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny and the discovery of the classics as well as of continents and 
the invention of the printing press, the limits of the human 
intelligence receded beyond all known horizons: "What a piece 
of work is man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty!" 

However, it is only in modem times when the process of 
secularisation has emancipated humankind fully, that thinkers 
began to spell out the autonomy and self-transcendoice of the 
human spirit. The doctrine of self-transcendence has developed 
today on three lines; Ego-centric Transcendence, Altruistic or 
Philanthropic Transcendence, and Theistic Transcendence. A com- 
plete ind^rth treatment of them would require a whole treatiae; 
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but the very enumeration of a few representative thinkers of 
these three schools will show how wide is the ap[>eal of self- 
transcendence to the modem mind. 

1. Ego-centric Transcendence 

Frieddrich Nietzsche is one of the great upholders of human 
transcendence. "I teach you the Superman. Man is something to 
be surpassed" {Thus Spake Zarathustra). Nietzsche's concepts of 
the Superman, of the Will to Power, understood as the basic 
thrust of life, of the Master-Morality in place of the traditional 
Slave-Morality, are well known. 

As for the Will to Power, we know that power not only 
corrupts, but raises rival structures of unfreedom and aggres- 
sion. From the lust for power not seldom stems the irresistible 
surge of pugnacity. An inscription in North Africa reads: "I, the 
captain of a Legion of Rome, have learnt and pondered this 
truth, that there are in life two things, love and power, and no 
man can have both." This testimony of an honest veteran soldier 
is confirmed by the psychologist Jung: "Where love rules, there 
is no will to power; and where power predominates, there love is 
lacking. The one is the shadow of the other."’ ('Shadow' in the 
Jungian sense, we presume.) The ultimate answer to the question 
raised by St Anselm, “Cur Deus Homo?”, is the transforming 
unitive love of God. The Father could simply have forgiven 
humankind without the cross and poured out the Holy Spirit in 
an irruption of power, very much in the manner in which the 
majority of orthodox Jewry in Christ's time were looking for- 
ward to the coming of the Messianic Kingdom. Even if Nietzsche 
was not a proto-Nazi, even if his doctrine had not acted as a 
heady wine in stimulating aggression in the German mind, his 
concept (jf^thc Will to Power seems to be a dubious philosophy, 
based on a thoroughly dangerous notion of human greatness. 
After perusing Nietzsche's unbalanced tirades and outright blas- 
phemies (for example, in Tlw Anti-Christ, p. 62, in the trcmslation 
of Anthony Ludovici), it is refreshing to listen to Bernard Shaw, 
the author of Man and Superman, often rated by his admirers as a 
kindred soul of Nietzsche: "After reviewing the world of human 
events for sixty years 1 am prepared to say that I see no other 
way out of the world's misery except the way that Christ would 
take if he should undertake the work of a modern statesman."* 

'JuNC., Collected Works, vol. 7- Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 87. 

Kjuoted in E. Stanley Junes, In Christ, Abingdon, Nashville, 1980, p. 108. 
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Heidegger's thought cannot be ignored. He is the leading 
existentialist of the century, and inspirer of theologians, Protes- 
tant and Catholic - Bultmann and Tillich, Rahner and Sdiillebeeckx, 
and even of Psychoanalysts. In his Magnum Opus, Being and Time, 
he undertakes an analysis of man that is massive and potent. 
Man is Dasein- human beings alone exist; other things are, stones 
and sticks, mountains and trees. There is a difference between 
the two modes of being. "To exist," Heidegger takes in the origi- 
nal etymological sense of "to stand out" (from the Latin existere 
from ex + sistere, the reduplicative of stare = to stand). It is the 
property of standing out, open to Ihe world, that is unique to 
human beings and which makes transcendence the quintessence 
of the human being. This quality is called existentiality which is 
die same as transcendence. To sum up, human beings exist not as 
stocks and stones happen to be: existentiality refers to the human 
standing out, the openness to the world, the existence as a per- 
son, as a transcendent being. "The distinctive mode of man's 
being consist in self-transcendence." Never content with what he 
is, the human being, by his very nature is always reaching out 
beyond himself to the 'not-yet'. Man is an unfinished project. 

Self-transcendence for Nietzsche and Heidegger and other 
existentialists - with the exception of the theists among them - is 
ego-centric. Self-transcendence is for one's own perfection, a 
quest for the discovery of one's own authentic self and the pur- 
suit of a goal that is never reached. In the language of Albert 
Camus, life re-enacts the myth of Sisyphus, rolling up a stone to 
a mountain top to see it slip through the hands just before the 
goal is reached, life is absurd, it ends in nothingness and death. 
Self-transcendence is a continuous process like an arrow in flight 
without a target, without an alpha and omega Teilhard. 

Yet the existentialists, by and large, tenaciously hold the 
view that all that people can do is to walk out of life with tragic 
dignity. How? In a nihilistic view of life, which is meaningless 
and absurd, a blind alley without a goal, perhaps a hideous 
nightmare, how can human beings walk out of life like tragic 
heroes? I have no quarrel with th^e intellectual giants for assert- 
ing that life is absurd, a meaningless thing; but if in die same 
breath they conten that persons can pull out of life with tragic 
dignity, I am totally unconvinced, to say the least. Such a con- 
struction stultifies both life and tragedy as a literary form. Trage- 
dy affirms life in spite of death and dieter. If man were a worm 
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crushed by forces beyond his control, there is no dignity in 
cheerless stoic endurance of suffering. But we do not leave the 
theatre depressed after the performance of a great tragedy, be- 
cause to suffer with meaning is a great value and, if so, life is not 
absurd, even tragic life in which greatness is wasted, virtue is not 
exalted, nor villainy abased. Before Schopenhauer cast his fash- 
ionable gloom across the literary scene, tragedy for most critics 
was the exceptional case of disaster, v^d1ereas the existentialists 
assert that all life is tragedy. This is )ust not true. 

Without happiness for its background tragedy is inconceivable. It is 
in a world of filial affection and married happiness that the trage- 
dies of Oedipus and Lear and Othello become possible. For the true 
pessimist the keenest sufferings are merely specially p>erfect exam- 
ples of the universal rule, and that pessimist spoke consistently 
who said, "Life is not a tragedy, but a farcical melodrama, which is 
the worst kind of play." .... Traged}/ asscrls man's right to happiness 
and wins its case in the very assertion.^ 

The broad sanity and robust commonsense of these reflec- 
tions of Sir Walter Raleigh explode the myth and dogma of the 
universality of tragedy and of the absurdity of life. The last lines 
of King Lear, a play famous for the tragic power it displays and 
the harrowing pain it inflicts, read: 

The oldest hath borne most, we that are young 
Shall never see sti mudi nor live so long. 

There is tragic dignity in the sufferings of Lear, which gives 
moral strength and courage to the other characters. This brings 
meaning and value to their lives and 'redemption' to Lear. Gen- 
erations of Hindu students, uninstructed in the Christian theolo- 
gy of Redemption, have written perceptive essays on "The Re- 
demption of Lear" - a stock topic at the universities. The haugh- 
ty, imperious old man who blustered and raved in the storm, 
sings at the finale of the play in answer to Cordelia's mischie- 
vous wish, "Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters?": 
No, no, no, no! Come let's away to prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage 
When thou dost ask me blessing. I'll kneel down. 

And ask of thee forgiveness ... 

Why four times 'No'? - feeble expletives, perhaps, from the 
lips of a doddering old man? No, daughter, why look on your 
sisters with a self-righteous air of triumph? No, daughter, is it 
not enough we two are re-united? No, no, daughter, are we not 
also guilty, me, by my pride and folly, and you, by our softly- 
^alter Ralekw, iVonfmwrtfc. London: 1903, p. 106 (my lulics). 
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rounded stubbornness? The heavenly music of these lines distils 
the sublimest kind of reconciliation and celebrates the redemp- 
tive value of suffering. This is the triumph of tragedy; this is the 
way die hero walks out of life with tragic dignity. Life is not 
absurd. Human suffering is more precious than the mute an- 
guish of dumb animals. 

After witnessing the performance by a British troupe of four 
plays, including Hamlet and A Man for All Seasons, a predomi- 
nantly Hindu audience in Madras City gave the verdict that the 
tragedy of Thomas More was the greatest of them. The god of 
tragedy is heathen, not Christian. Quite apart from the martyr's 
crown and immortality, the tragic theme itself is great and ele- 
vating, and hence it fascinated the author. Robert Bolt, a free- 
thinker, and the Hindu audience. 

Karl Jaspers, a Jewish existentialist, has contributed a slim 
volume to the vast literature on tragedy. His view of tragedy is 
not bleak like that of other existentialists. He confirms all that’ we 
have said above, and quite pertinently to our theme, he links 
tragic victory with self-transcendence; 

Paradoxically, however, when man faces the tragic he liberates 
himself from it. This is one way of obtaining purification and 
redemption .... There is no tragedy without transcendence. Even 
defiance unto death in a hopeless battle against god and fate is an 
act of transcending: it is a movement towards man's proper es- 
sence, which he comes to know as his own in the presence of his 
doom .... It is glibly remarked that tragedy reveals the worthless- 
ness of life itself, and of ail individual, finite, human life, that the 
doom of greatness is precisely one of its characteristics, that the 
world is set up to break and destroy the unusual individual.* 

The world breaks the unusual individual sometimes, espe- 
cially the religious genius. The miry and tumultuous world of a 
frenzied monarch did break and destroy Sir Thomas More, a 
man who stood for conscience and virtue, for the eternal against 
the expedient, and overcame a sea of evil. If such a life does not 
strike an answering chord in the heart of an existentialist, be he 
an intellectual giant or a literary genius, Heidegger or Beckett, he 
is to be pitied! 

2. Altruistic or Philanthropic Self-Transcendence 

Egocentric self-transcendence is self-defeating. Man does not 
fulfil himself by making himself a tin-god and singing "Glory be 

*Karl jAsros, Tmgtdy it not Enough, tram. H. Reiche, et al. Victor Gollaiu, 
1953, pp. 40, 41, 100. 
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to man on high," as poet Swinburne did. Bertrand Russell has 
neatly summed up another important negative aspect of all ego- 
centrism: "Man is not a solitary animal, and so long as social life 
survives, self-realisation cannot be the supreme principle of eth- 
ics."' To transcend one's environment and oneself for sake of 
a cause, for the good of humanity, even for a single person you 
love, is a much more inspiring ideal. The number of people 
whose lives are strung up to the humanitarian ideal is legion; we 
restrict ourselves to Karl Marx and the Revisionists of Marxism. 

The Marxist Ideal of a socialist paradise to be brought about 
by a proletarian revolution may look like a vanished dream. It is 
fair to recognize in the context of Altruistic Self-Transcendence, 
that no other movement or ideology put the public good above 
the private, society above the individual, with such force and 
clarity. The realisation of such an ideal would call for a high level 
of transcendence. The danger of complacency is there for Chris- 
tians to fancy that after the commimist debacle in Russia and 
Eastern Europe we have conquered the Marxist ideal itself. Oswald 
von Nell-Breuning did not think so. The renowned German Jesu- 
it (1880-1991), who in his long life authored 1800 works, exerted 
great influence on post-war German economy, and the Church's 
s(x;ial doctrine (he had a major role in the drafting of "QuadragKimo 
Anno"), was far from triumphant when communism collapsed. 
In his last public utterance in 1987, he was at pains to emphasize 
the shortcomings of the "social market economy" and made a 
mighty plea for the elimination of those shortcomings in order to 
do full justice to the social teachings of the Church. 

It is tempting to speculate whether Marxism, if it has a 
resurgence, will emerge as "a total ideology, claiming to possess 
the single, exclusive key to the meaning of the universe, and 
necessarily implying materialism, or whether it could become a 
way of organising society which leaves open wider philosophical 
questions." For the lack of this flexibility the Marxist-Chi^tian 
dialogues could not make headway.* If communists at a future 
date give up their intransigent stand on materialism and Leninist 
ethics, there might me constructive cooperation with Christians. 

Now a fleeting glance at the Marxist Revisionists: for exam- 
ple, Garaudy, Marcuse, Horkheimer and Bloch. These men tried 
to refine the doc trine, correct the course of the movement, realising 

’Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy. London: Allen Sc Unwin, 
1963, p. 659. 

*Peter Hebblethwhite, The Runaway Church. London: Collins, 1975. 
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that Uiere is a limit beyond which the human spirit cannot en- 
dure the sacrifice of liberty. They were making efforts to create a 
Marxism with a human face; but they were firmly dealt with by 
die party high command, ever watchful of the periodic heave 
and surge within the communist movement. In all of them tran- 
scendence is on the horizontal plane: there is no place in their 
system for God, vertical transcendence is inconceivable. 

Ernest Bloch, the Marxist philt^opher of hope, is eloquent on 
the subject of transcendence: human transcending is the central 
theme of his philosophy. All the great inspirations of human life, 
the historical movements, the creative Utopias, the Prometheus 
legend, the great quest sagas of literature and history, the Marx- 
ist passion not to interpret reality but to change it - all these 
inspirations stem from the tension between the already and the 
not-yet. Bloch has placed as an epigraph at the beginning of his 
work Atheism in Christianity the words; "Decisive: a transcending 
without transcendence." Self-transcendence, for Bloch, is a yearning, 
a movement, a forward thrust which never reaches a goal, be- 
cause there is no goal. The very process of transcending is the 
achievement. (This, we must note, is a very unorthodox interpre- 
tation of Marxism.) Bloch has inherited the idea of the Kingdom 
of God, and has combined it with his Socialist Utopia. "Bloch 
stands for an active. Promethean, atheistic, Utopian coming-to- 
be of man." By way of comment, Hans Kiing blandly asks, judg- 
ing from human history, "In all future utopias, does not man 
himself - as individual and society - remain the problem, since 
he seems to cope with everything in the world but not with 
himself?"’' 

Is it enough to be freed from clerical tyranny and narrow 
Puritanism that cramped life in the past, and to be emancipated 
from theological dominance - is all this rhetoric enough to bring 
humankind to the heights of transcendence and the fulfilment of 
its utopian aspirations? A President of the Uruted States ex- 
pressed the human dilemma in popular terms. We have the 
capacity, said he, to bring a space-craft, punctual to the minute, 
splashing down into the Atlantic, but we cannot walk the streets 
of New York after sundown. This President, who made the sage 
comment on the spiritual bankruptcy of America, was destined 
to fade out after the Watergate scandal. Herbert Butterfield, a 
Cambridge historian, once said: "All ages are equidistant to 


THans Kung, Does God Exist? New York; Vintage Biiok.s, 1^87, p, 487. 
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barbarism."* In the year 1986, two disasters struck humanity: 
Chernobyl and AIDS, one threatening to pollute the planet, the 
other to poison the very stream of life. (As I am writing, 100 tons 
of radio-active milk powder are being shipped back to the Ukraine 
from Kenya, which gives you a disquieting insight into the peril- 
ous situation: the milk getting contaminated eight years after the 
leakage at Chernobyl; and the leakage of ethical standards in 
those responsible for exporting for human consumption into a 
Third-World country foodstuff unfit for pigs.) Yet so many intel- 
lectuals are brimming with coididence to go on their own steeon 
and build a Utopia without God! 

3. Theistic Self-Transcendence 

"Those who no longer place their highest faith in powers above and 
beyond, are for that very reason more deeply interested than others in 
cherishing the integrity and worthiness of man himself."* Thus spoke 
John Morley (Viscount) at the close of the Victorian Age, when peace 
.seemed certain and prosperity secure and the Empire at its zenith. One 
way to answer this typical humanist boast is to exhort believers to take 
greater interest and responsibility in the concerns of their fellows. An- 
other and more profound answer is given by Karl Rahner in order to be 
fully human, we have to be divinised, which is our destiny; and Lord 
Morley cannot "cherish the integrity and worthiness of man" if he 
ignores the best in him, his transcendent potential, which is a human 
potential. There is a shift of focus in Rahner's and much of modem 
theology, from the divine to the human, a "turning to the human." 
Against the charges of the modern world, then, that believing in 
God IS an alienating escape from history because it denigrates 
human concerns and destroys the autonomy of human freedom, 
Rahner wanted to modernize theology by showing that in affirming 
God, Christian faith simultaneously affirms the world and human 
history, endowing time with eternal significance.'" 

The study of the human in all its fullness and depth, neces- 
sarily involves understanding the mystery of God, and converse- 
ly, our entire knowledge of God is in relation to humanity - even 
the knowledge of the Triune God is through the 'economic Trini- 
ty'. That is why anthropology, which fifty years ago mig^t have 
suggested somet hing as flippant and derisive as the study of die 

"This statement Is amply supported by H. Butterfield in Chrutuuiihf and Huto- 
ry. London: Bell fle Sons, 1949, pp. 30-33. 

"This is from MS material, kept in Doiset County Museum, Dorchester. 
*"WUliam V. EhcH, s.v. "Rahner, Karl," in The Modem Catholic Eiicycfoparriii, 
edited by Michael Glazier and Moa^ K. Hellwk:. CoUegeviUe/Minnesota: M. 
Glazier, 1994, p. 716. 
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back-teeth of monkeys, today leads us to the philosophy of hu- 
man intelligence, freedom, personality and transcendence, into 
die heart of Christology, even to the Trinitarian mystery. 

A basic tenet of Raider's thought, a fundamental principle of 
his dieology, is that knowledge and freedom always reach out 
beyond or transcend the individual ol^ects of experience, and 
that the goal towards which such transcendence tends is the 
boundless mystery of God. This is not an a priori philosophical 
axiom but a truth supported by empirical evidence and con- 
firmed by transcendental analysis. The human mind is craving to 
know more and more. Not all the garnered wisdom of our librar- 
ies, nor the miracle of the microchips that make calculations 
beyond the mind of Einstein, have quenched the human thirst for 
knowledge. On the contrary, the human mind is as seething with 
unrest and inquiry today as when "Sophocles long ago. Heard it 
on the Aegean" in the murmur of the surf. Rahner writes: 

We call this make-up of man, affirmed by him in every act of 
knowledge and of freedom, his spiritual nature. Man is spirit, i.e., 
he lives his life while reaching unceasingly for the absolute, in 
openness towards God .... Only that makes him into a man: that he 
IS always already on the way to God, whether or not he knows it 
expressly, whether or not he wills it. His is for ever the infinite 
openness of the finite for God." 

T^ere are other tenets of Rahner's transcendental Thomism, 
which are not beyond controversy. Trartscendental Thomism, 
though gaining wider accept2mce, is still the philosophy of a 
coterie, if you like, of an intellectual aristocracy. Even so, a 
medievalist of the stature of Etienne Gilson and his followers 
question aspiects of the dynamism of the intellect as well as the 
concessions made to Kant by Mar^chal and his followers. To 
them Rahner's theory of Al^traction, which supposes in the 
mind a conscious pre-grasp (Vorgriff) of God is neither Thomistic 
nor philosophically justifiable. \^at does Rahner say? 

But Abstraction is possible only if the human intellect has a con- 
scious, even though implicit and unobjective pre-grasp of Infinite 
Being ...'* 

The Vorgriff (pte-grasp) is the transcendence of the spirit, in which 
the latter grasps the single oi^ect, because, in a certain sense, it 
looks beyond it into the absolute range of its possible objects ...'^ 

"K. Rahnes, Hearers of the Viord, in A Jtahner Reader, ed. G.A. McCdol. New 
Yoric Crass Road, Seasbury Press, 1925, p. 20. 

'^R/duier Reader, p. 2. 

»IbkL. p. 57. 
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But in this Vorgriff, as the necessary and always already fulfilled 
condition of every human knowledge and action, the existence of 
an absolute being, hence of God, is always already coaffirmed, even 
though not represented.’* 

For Rahner, to abstract supposes that the mind is able to see 
a particular being as limited realisation of being. But the limit is 
experienced as limit only in so far as we perceive it as an obstacle 
to our going beyond it. To know the particular being as limited 
realisation of being, the knowing person should already be in a 
dynamic movement beyond, towards unlimited being; in other 
words, an object is known "in the sweep of the intellect towards 
the unlimited horizon of being." This movement of the spirit 
beyond every finite being Rzdiner posits as the condition of the 
possibility of Abstraction. 

Those who dismiss the claim of the dynamism of the intellect 
out of court will have considerable difficulty in understanding a 
few texts of St Thomas, v.g.. Omnia cognoscentia cognoscunt impUcite 
Deunt in quolihet cognito ("Ail knowing beings implicitly know 
God in every object they know").”* If we can accept this state- 
ments of St Thomas, analy.se and elaborate its implications, prob- 
ably wc will find ourselves pretty close to accepting transcen- 
dental Thomism, if not in toto, at least an important part of it. 

Despite the unclear or unsettled issues of Transcendental 
Thomism, most theologians admit in the human spirit a natural 
dynamic desire for God. This transcendent reaching out to the 
Absolute is not merely a cognitive movement, but also a move- 
ment of the spirit as will and love.’* In addition to the natural 
yearning for God, the Almighty in his mercy has destined us for 
divinization, which means a process of transformation by grace 
whereby the human person is raised to union with Christ to live 
the life of God. That this i.s a pure gift, a gratuitous gift of God, in 
no sense merited by us, nor owed to us, no theologian has ever 
denied. There is "Obediential Potency" in us to bo raised to the 
supernatural order. Karl Rahner has worked up the concept of 
the human capability to become "partakers of divine nature" 
into what he calls "Supernatural Existential" - which means 
human nature's radical capacity for grace: "a permanent modifi- 
cation of the human spirit which transforms it from within and 

'*Rjihner Reader, p. 18. 

”De V'erilatr. 22.2, ad i. 

'‘‘Rahner Reader, p. 42; Foundations of Christian Faith. New York: A Crossword 
Book, 1978, p. 21. 
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orients it toward the God of grace and glory."*' 

Rahner writes (in Foundations of Christian Faith) that the grace 
of elevation is not added extrinsically and accidentally (or arbi' 
trarily as an afterthought) to the human essence. The spirit is 
constituted as a possible recipient of such a divine communica- 
tion. God created us to share God's glory. Creation and redemp- 
tion form one great mystery of God's love. God created in order 
to receive back creation through elevating, deifying grace. 

In the concrete order man's transcendence is willed to begin with as 
the realm of God's self-commumcation, and only in him does the 
transcendence find its absolute fulfilment.”* 

The emptiness of the transcendental creature with its clam- 
orous urge for the creator, or the Augustinian perspective of the 
dynamic htirnan yearning for God, exists because God in the 
fullness of his love has created this emptiness in order to com- 
municate himself to the human being. The great mystery in Pauline 
Theology (as summarised by F. Prat) is the design conceived by 
God for all eternity to save all peoples by identifying them with 
his well-beloved Son in the unity of the Mystical Body. 

Agnostics will naturally not accept this perspective. Apart 
from them, an altogether different perspective is that of the well- 
meaning Catholic wht) says; "I go to church to find peace and 
consolation, not to listen to sermons on social justice, much less 
revolutionary invectives." This person is the victim of a certain 
type of Catholic teaching on the dichotomy of nature and grace, 
which overly emphasized the unbridgeable gap between nature 
and supemature, and taught that these were two separate worlds, 
and misled naive and gullible folk into the belief that the true 
concerns of religion are not in the natural order. Andrew Greeley 
(in an article in America of August 5, 1989), refers to a gentleman 
named John Maemurray who is against the social encyclicals, 
because Jesus has said: "My Kingdom is not of this world." 
Apparently he thinks that for Jesus the Kingdom is an other- 
worldly hope, located in the heavens, a pie in the sky, whereas 
the true meaning of the text is that the origins and values of his 
Kingdom are from God. Precisely it is on such a travesty of 
religion that the Marxists pour scorn; for religion may be used 
"as a sedative in corrupt political systems against popular turbu- 
lence" (G.B. Shaw); religion may serve "as a spiritual whisky in 
which the slaves of capital drown their hatred" (Lenin). It may 


^^Foundations, p. 103. 
'^Foundations, p. 24. 
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take a good many years before the timidly conservative Catho- 
lics brought up in ^e extrinsicist view of the supernatural, find 
their way to accepting the teachings of Gaudium et Spes (cf. no. 
39), or welcome heartily the U.S. Bishops' powerful pastorals on 
nuclear arms and on the economy. 

Here in Kenya and in many African countries, the clergy and 
the bishops become an easy target for the shafts of government 
criticism, based on the assumption that the natural and the su- 
pernatural are two separate worlds and that the churchmen 
should not meddle in politics. Priests and bishops must clear out 
of the political arena where they do not belong, and concentrate 
on the spiritual welfare of their people. The same was said even 
in Britain about ten years ago by*the Conservatives; and the 
Weekly Guardian had a competent article on the subject, quoting 
the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of 
Durham (the former in a cautious manner, the latter in his 
rumbustious way), both criticising the government economic 
policy as divisive and unjust to the stricken inner cities and 
blighted regions. The author cited also pronouncements by the 
Most Reverend John O'Connor, Archbishop of New York, and 
the late Thomas Cardinal O'Fiaich on the oppression in Ulster. 
The bold initiatives taken by Cardinal Sin to oust the phenome- 
non called Marcos is part of history; and above all no single 
individual under God has done more for the dismantling of 
communism than Pope John Paul II. 

After the highest transcendence effected through divinization 
Christians do not cease to be citizens of the world. 

For Christians should be the true humanists of our age, believing 
that humanising the world is the very process of its divinisation, or 
sharing God's life, thereby moving it forward towards the final and 
eternal kingdom of God's justice and pwace.’* 

The close of this article leaves me with a sense of much that 
is left over. In fact, the real task that I set myself to do at the 
beginning of this study is not begim yet: namely, what can spiri- 
tuality gain from the study of self-transcendence? To achieve 
that goal, by no means an easy task, with the help of Lonergan, 
Teresa of Avila, Thomas Merton, Ignatius Loyola, we shall have 
to wait for another opportunity. 

(to be concluded) 


‘•W.V. Dych, "Rahner, Karl" in The Modem Catholic F.nqfclopaedia, p. 716. 
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Last year the Church celebrated the eighth centenary of the birth of Clara of AssisL 
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I n their letter to the Franciscan Families, on the occasion of 
the 800th Birth Centenary of St Clare, the Ministers General 
exhorted thus: 

The celebration of St Clare's Centenary can have no other objective 
than to make the image of Clare ever more alive in the Church and 
in the world today, as an example and mirror of those values which 
come from the Most High, and of which men and women recognize 
their need and their desire. Naturally, this image of Clare should 
receive new life specially in the lives of her sons and daughters 
spread throughout all the continents.' 

The images of Clare as we discover in the medieval texts and 
hagiographies are very difficult for the modem reader to absorb. 
The following study is an attempt to bridge the differences be- 
tween the thirteenth century pwrceptions and our own. After 
giving a historical perspective on the times in which Clare and 
Frands lived, we hope to dwell on the spirituality of Clare so as 
to learn the "permanent lesson of Assisi."’ 

Political Background 

In the yeu 1200, when Francis Bemardone was in his eigh- 
teenth year and Chiara (Clare) di Favarone her sixth, Assisi was 
in the throes of change. For four centuries prople had been living 

'CiMre of AsMisi: A New Women. A Letter of the Ministers General of the Four 
Franciscan Families to the Poor Clares, on the Occasion of the Eighth Centenary of 
the Birth of St Clare (1193*1993). Pulaski: Franciscan Publishers, p. 55. 

M New Women, p. 67- 
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under the feudal regime. The great bulk of the lowly and essen- 
tially rural population found its means of subsistence and its 
security in subordination to a 'lord'. Feudal society, solidly struc- 
tured from top to bottom, offered every individual and every 
group of persons a well-defined and unchangeable position. In 
the .<ihadow of its imposing castles which protected it against 
possible invaders, this society knew of no other changes than the 
succession of the seasons. A poet wrote that "the only story I 
know is that the stag bellows in the forest; the snow falls, and 
summer is over." But it was the twelfth century that brought on a 
extraordinary revival of commerce throughout Europe, which 
was in fact a fatal blow to the feudal set-up of society. The new 
world of the towns was based on a market economy which 
demanded free circulation of goods: so it created the 'free com- 
munes'. Thus, the charactcrLstic event during the years when 
Francis and Clare of Assisi were growing up, was the creation of 
free communes in the cities. 

The communes rejected the social hierarchy of the feudal 
.system that was ba.sed on the principle of subordination, in 
favour of a swiety based on the principle of association. Thus 
society came to be divided into two groups. One comprised the 
feudal nobility, ’boni homines' or 'majorcs', to which Clare and her 
family belonged. The second group consisted of the subject peo- 
ples. Many of thc.se were former serfs, the peasant class who 
were at the bottom of the social ladder and needed permission 
from their lord to marry, to move about, to accumulate capital 
and to dispose of it. "TTiere emerged from this group artisans, 
merchants, crafts men and field workers {'homines populi', the 
'minorcs').’" Francis and his family were members of this group. 
This new class of people, especially the merchants, was unit^ 
against the nobility and there were frequent clashes between 
them. The feudal nobility disliked the people of the commune 
and there was great discord and fighting between them. What 
emerged was a new political and economic order of an anti- 
feudal nature. In 1198 when Francis joined fellow Assisians in 
storming and razing the castle of Rocca Maggiore, the symbol of 
German feudal overlordship in Assisi, the nobility of the city 
were forced to flee for their lives, seeking refuge in the rival city 
of Perugia. Among them were the family of the Offreduedo 
(Clare's father Favarone was the son of Ofheduedo). 

’A Fobtini, Frmcis of Assisi, New Yorii; Crousroad, 1975, p. 72. 
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Cultural Background 

Henceforth, the symbol of affluence was no longer the pos- 
session of lands, but of money. The merchant class, that had by 
now become economically rich, grew in importance. There were 
now two powers struggling for importance, the nobles and the 
merchants, two groups whose pride was hurt. The former envied 
the wealth of the nouveaux riches while the latter wanted to imi- 
tate their neighbours in high positions, honours, and even m 
gaining knighthood - a much coveted title of importance for 
j oung men of the day. 

Every age has its own ideal of humanity and its own image 
of the hero. The image of the ideal man at the time of Francis and 
Clare was the courtly knight. A courtly knight was known for his 
honotir, the readiness to shed blood, a love of an ideal and of a 
woman of virtue, and he was a man proud of his muscles. He 
was known for his piety and courtesy, generosity and unstinted 
service to his liege lord. Francis was twenty years old when he 
dreamt of becoming a knight. In Clare's family there were seven 
knights and they were noble and powerful, and she grew up like 
Francis in the highly charged atmosphere of chivalric warfare. 

The commercial revival was particularly noticeable in the 
textile industry. Both men and women of the upper classes habit- 
ually wore elegant garments. The members of the rising middle 
class emulated them and at times outdid them in their display of 
lavish clothing. Of the young man Francis, Thomas of Celano his 
first biographer, remarked that Francis "liked to dress in fine 
and flowing garments"* made easily available by his father. One's 
social position and wealth were advertised by one's style of 
dress. Clare's family, noble from her father's and mother's side, 
would surely have indulged in such fineries. One of the witness- 
es at the process of the canonization of Clare testified: "Their 
home was one of the greatest in the city and the life of her family 
very sumptuous."® In his biography of Clare, Thomas of Celano 
mentions her "soft and costly garments."* 

The Letter of the Ministers of General has condensed for us 
the cultural environment of Clare and her family: 

^Thomas of Celano, "The First Life of St Francis,” in Marion A. Habic, OFM., 
(ed.), St Francis of Assisi: OmnWus of Sources, Bangalore: ATC, 1987, p. 150. 

’"PioceM of Canonixation of St Clare,” in Regis Armstbonu, OFM, Cap. (ed. 4c 
tr.), Clare cf Assisi: Early Documents, New York: Paulist Press, 1988, p. 174 (Hence- 
forth r efe r ied as: Process-Witness). 

n,egend of Clare,” in Clare of Assisi: Early Documents, p. 192. 
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An important place among domestic tasks was given to the artisan 
crafts much in vogue at the time, such as spurning and weaving, 
crafts in which Clare would later show herself a master. Cultural 
formation required for its part that young noble ladies learn to read 
and write, using texts from the Psalter and from the writings (songs, 
romances, histories) of the chivalric, popular, troubadour. French- 
style culture, coming from die French-Belgian and German sources, 
but widespread in Italy, too. Particularly renowned were the heroic 
feats of the Round Table, with, such characters as King Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and the princes Roland and Lancelot. The stories 
were of heroic deeds, sometimes superhuman, sometimes acts of 
humility, in which the noble knight had to abandon himself, for the 
honour of the king, the emperor, his patron, the holy Virgin, the 
Church itself, or, in a few cases, to defend the poor and the weak. 
These stories of fidelity, of life or death, sung and dramatized, 
aroused admiration and a courageous desire to imitate among the 
girls and ladies who heard them.^ 

We are told that Clare understood and wrote Latin, that she 
loved music and delighted in the discourses of learned men; for 
she knew beneath the husk of their speech a choice kernel lay 
hid, and the difficulty she had in discovering it added zest to the 
savour she relished. She had a chance to hear minstrels in her 
father's house and to read romances of chivalry, and her lan- 
guage is coloured by the vocabulary of the literature of chivalry. 
The white alb which she made later for St Francis attests to the 
fact that she used the crafts she had learned at home. Thomas of 
Celano in his Legend of Saint Clare recounts how, old and infirm 
as she was, she would be propped up by the sisters with cush- 
ions so that she could spin and sew. Apart from a lot of common 
sense, and a loving and loyal heart, she was gently and prudent- 
ly persistent and unflagging in her courage. She had the gift of 
making herself loved by ordinary folks as well as by cardinals 
and popes. She was one of the most noble and charming women 
known to history. 

Religious Background 

The age in which Clare of Assisi lived was one that saw the 
development of devotionalism. "In the last centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages devotions to all kinds flourished: pilgrimages, venera- 
tion of relics, Marian devotions, meditations on the Passion of 
Christ, penitential exercises, and more."* Ever since Saint Helen 
M New Woman, p. 10. 

*Richard Kischefek, Major Currents in Late Medieval Devotion. New Yoriu CroM- 
road, 1987. p. 75. 
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liscovered the true cross in 326, pilgrimages to Palestine were a 
Kxdal custom. These mass movements were expressive of a whole 
ixentality, which had diverse and mixed motives: the penance of 
.'oluntary exile; imitating Abraham who left his family and na- 
ive land; the penitential aspect of voluntary submission to the 
igours of fatigue and the perils of travel, as a way of voluntary 
rasting and self-imposed mortification for sinners; and above all 
lie desire to preach Christ to the pagans and to strengthen one's 
aith in holy places. According to the first witness at the Process 
if Canonization of Clare, we know that Clare's mother. Lady 
Drtulana, "went beyond the sea for reasons of prayer and devo- 
ion,"” visiting the Semtuary of St Michael on Monte Gargano in 
Apulia and Rome to honour the apostles Peter and Paul. All 
iiese had a lasting influence on young Clare as the twentieth 
witness of the Process of Canonization testified: "While she was 
,till in her father's house, she wore a rough garment under her 
:lothes, ... she fasted, prayed and did other pious deeds" as she 
lerself had seen her do. 

When we consider the thirteen century, we are thinking of a 
ociety totally founded on Christianity. And it had to fight against 
lie enemies of the faith because they threatened its whole struc- 
:ure. Outside it, there were the Moslems; within, the heretics. 
Zhristendom beg 2 m to arm itself amd wage war in the form of 
:rusades, to regain control over the holy land and thus make the 
lilgrimages to the Land of Christ safe and secure. And the Church 
also organised repressive justice against the heretics, in the form 
if the Inquisition. The Church which hitherto had had a horror 
if blood, herself organised the holy war, which was named the 
crusade'. The popes granted a plenary indulgence to those who 
rook up the cross, from the moment of their departure: they were 
jiven a dispensation from all the penances required for the par- 
don of their sins. It is most likely that Clare's father belonging to 
he knightly class took part in this pious act of faith proposed to 
ill Christians. At the Fourth Lateran Coimcil, when Innocent III 
tought to free the Holy Land through the announcement of die 
’ourth Crusade, he preached a homily based on Ezekiel 9:4. The 
.^ope had said that those who went on this crusade would be 
marked with a Tau, just as the scribe in Ezekiel marked a Tau on 
he foreheads of those who lamented over sins of the people in 
erusalem. Francis had a great affection and reverence for this 

*Proce*s-Wittuss, p. 129. 

"‘Proce$»-Witnets, p. 174. 
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sign of salvation and often signed his letters with it. 

At the time of the Fourth Crusade announced by Pope Inno- 
cent III (1215) Clare had already begun her monastic life at the 
Church of San Damiano near Assisi. There she was solely con- 
cerned about the essential: a life of poverty in response to the 
poverty of Christ, in the spirit of Francis, perceiv^ as a clear 
sign sent by God for the good of the Church. 

Not only the crusade, but the desire for reform also dominat- 
ed the thought and activity of the reigning Pope Innocent III. The 
opening words of his letters contain many references to his tmre- 
mitting concern to cure what was sick in the ranks of the dioce- 
san and the religious clergy and in all classes in the Church, to 
assure order, to straighten up the bent reed, and to rekindle the 
glowing spark. This care embraced the whole Christian world. 

The reform of the Church was the more necessary since 
critical forces (the heretical group>s like the Cathari, the Waldensians, 
etc.), which were competing in the breakdown of ecclesiastical 
morality and were driven even to doubt the Church herself, 
managed to appeal to ever wider circles in the Church and to 
win them over for themselves. Clare on her part would have 
nothing to do with the heretical groups rampant all over Italy, 
and like Francis would begin and end the rule with submission 
to the "holy Church and steadfast in the Catholic faith"" observ- 
ing the poverty and humility of the Lord Jesus Christ and of His 
most holy Mother and the Holy Gospel. 

Women in the Medieval World 

The information about women in Medieval society is largely 
determined by the interest of the nobility and the Church-liter- 
ate, the governing elite of the medieval world, who were the 
least familiar with the great mass of womankind. In her intro- 
duction to Beguine spirituality, Fiona Bowie says 

Women appear in this world through male eyes, as the romantic 
lady of courtly lovers, as the ideal obedient, patient and competent 
wife in manuals of instruction, as the perfect Virgin or curs^ Eve 
of sermons and popular moral exemplars. It is only rarely and 
incidentally that we catch a glimpse of medieval women going 
about their daily lives, and discover something of their concerns.*^ 
The age of marriage approved by both Church and civil laws 
was twelve for a girl and fourteen or fifteen for a boy. The 

""Rule of St Clare," in Clare of Assisi; Early Documents, p. 61. 

"Fiona Bowie, Beguine Spirituality. London: SPCK, 1993, p. 5. 
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primaty purpose of marriage was not love or companionship. 
Rather, according to the courtly traditions of the aristocracy, 
love and marriage were inimical. Women were supposed to bear 
preferably male children and to go about in household duties. 
Women were active in crafts and trades in the Middle Ages, but 
with the onset of urbanization and the development of craft and 
retail trades, there were few areas where they could work. As for 
formal education, only the higher ups in the social ladder could 
have it. All too often historians of Christian spirituality ignore 
writings by women because of their personal and affective style, 
in preference for the more systematic and theologically devel- 
oped themes of male writers of the period. 

Since women were viewed either as temptresses (Eve) or as 
Virgins (Mary), they posed a problem for the medieval Church. 
Thus the Benedictine and Cisterciar\ monasteries were essential- 
ly male oriented and hostile towards women. The mendicant 
preachers (Dominic and Francis) attracted women, but were un- 
willing to absorb them into their ranks, as mendicancy and beg- 
ging were inconceivable for women. Inspite of this, women con- 
tinued to draw inspiration from the new religious currents. Lay 
women and men were by now seeking modes of Christian wit- 
ness in ways other than the monastic enclosures of men. One of 
the earliest of these movements was a lay fraternity of the HumiliaU 
in Lombardy in 1201. The Dominicans and the Franciscans would 
later adopt a similar form of organization of the Humiliati with 
lay and religious branches. 

Prominent among the laity in the Low Countries at this time 
were the holy women who came to be known as 'Beguines', in 
Italy Bizzoche, and in Spain Beatas. These women were leading a 
life of prayer, simplicity and service, either in their own homes 
or in a community, but never formed a coherent group with a 
single leader or an organizational structure. The Bizzoche in 
Greccio, in the viciruty of Assisi, adopted a religious habit, lived 
in their own homes, took the vow of virginity, but never became 
an official order. This question whether they were religious or 
not was a cause of concern. Later we see that the Bizzoche come 
under the umbrella of the Brothers and Sisters of Penance. The 
issue (about most of these groups) was either to get them to a 
more traditional form of religious life so that they could be under 
control, or get them under some other umbrella. This was partly 
due to the group's susceptibility to the heresies of the day, and 
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thus they were often given male supervisors to keep them on th< 
track of orthodoxy. 

From the Legend of Clare and her process of canonization w< 
learn that Chiara di Favarone di Offreduccio (1194), though shi 
belonged to the aristocracy of Assisi, was already leading a lift 
of a penitent before she met Francis. We might say that she wai 
between the recluses and the Bizzoche category. One of the wit 
nesses of her process of Canonization says that he had proposec 
marriage to Clare many times but she always turned it dowi 
because she had decid^ to be a penitent. In other words, shi 
was leading the life of a penitent recluse: she wore a penitentic 
hair shirt under her garment, she was very severe with fastinf 
and did a lot of active works of charity.** So probably she was « 
lay penitent from her early age, and any kind of meeting witl 
Francis happened only in 1211 when she was 17 years old an- 
considered an adult by that time. What we do see is that al 
though she was already leading a life of penance, Francis led he 
in a certain direction "after Francis heard of Clare's holiness," ai 
her biographer Thomas of Celano puts it. Clare who had alread; 
been active in penitential exercises, now formed a community o 
recluses to lead an eremitical life; and with the IV Lateran Coun 
cil not permitting any new religious orders, she and her sister 
want now to maintain the Franciscan inspiration of the Gospe 
life in her own distinctive way. She says in her Testament; "The Soi 
of God became for us the Way; and that Way our Blessed Fathe 
Francis, hLs true lover and imitator, has shown and taught us b; 
word and example."'* 

By way of conclusion to this study of the socio-political anc 
religious background of Clare, we might assume that everythin, 
seemed calculated to keep Clare away from Francis: her family' 
rank, her education, the war with Perugia during which th 
Offreduccio family, like all the noble families of Assisi, hai 
escaped to the neighbouring Perugia. Clare belonged to the fei 
dal and aristocratic world which the merchant class was in th 
process of dethroning from the power it exercised over the trade 
of people in the cities. Nothing, social or political had prepare 
Clare to imderstand Francis and his ideals, except her own deep 
seated desire to seek God alone. 


'^Process-Witness, pp. 172-75. 

'^"Testament of St Clare," in Clare irf Assisi: Early Documents, p. 54. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

Believe in the Holy Spirit^ 

After the extensive conf^ion of the faith in fesus Christ and the 
paschal mystery of his death, resurrection and glorification, the Creed 
continued with the confession of the faith in the Holy Spirit, it is very 
brief. Yet it is the essential complement’, only through the Holy Spirit, 
God's work of creation and salvation, the mystery of Jesus Christ, is 
revealed in our hearts. Paul recalls his frequent experience that the 
message of Jesus Christ reaches the heart of the people only if it is 
proclaimed not as human wisdom but "in power and in the Holy Spirit" 
and is "received with joy inspired by the Holy Spirit" in spite of afflic- 
tion (1 Thess l:5f). By human standards the message of Jesus Christ 
crucified is scandal and folly (1 Cor 1:23), "but we have received not the 
spirit of the world but the Spirit which is from God so that we mi^t 
understand the gifts bestowed on us by God" (1 Cor 2:12). - In nature 
too the brightness of the sun and the colourful splendour of the earth 
means nothing to us unless we have eyes to see; light that comes from 
outside becomes brightness only through our innate power of seeing. 
So is God's plan and work of salvation. It becomes our salvation only if 
God's Spirit dwells in us: "The world does not know him, but you know 
him, for he dwells with you, he will be in you" (Jn 14:17). 

In the last section of John's gospci the significance of the Holy Spirit 
for the nascent Church is a central theme. How much have the disciples 
really understood of Jesus' message? Mark does not mince words in 
describing the extreme slowness of the understanding, how Jesus' pa- 
tience seems overtaxed: "Are your hearts hardened? Having eyes, do 
you not see? Having ears, do you not hear?" (Mk 8:17-21). Even in the 
last encounter with the disciples Jesus has to confess: "1 have yet many 
things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now" (Jn 16:12). Jesus' 
message is not a syllabus of revealed doctrines but the vision of the new 
creation which has to be imprinted in their hearts and must be realized 
in actual life, in ever changing situations. We cannot today anticipate 
the questions of tomorrow, nor are we allowed to respond to the ques- 
tions of today with answers of last century. Who will guide the Church 
in the ongoing interpretation of Jesus' message? "When the Spirit of 
truth comes, he will guide you into all truth for he will not speak on his 
own authority, but whatever he hears he will speak" (Jn 16:130- He 
does not add to God's revelation in Jesus Christ but guides the Church 
in her task to interpret aiwl communicate it to changing generations. 

Equally important in the mission of the young Church is the firm 
faith and confidence in Jesus Christ. This confidence seemed no prob- 
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lem at the time of Jesus' earthiy life: his personality radiated clarity am 
assurance; his words had the ring of truth. 'He spoke with authority 
not as the scribes" (Mk 1:22). Such was the first impression of th 
people. He spoke not with institutional authority but with the unshak 
able firmness that comes from deep roots. This conhdence of the disci 
pies was not shaken even when Jesus was contradicted: the Govern 
ment was against him because they were afraid that the movemer 
might create problems with the Romans; the scribes, the guardians c 
the law, objected to his liberal views of the Sabbath and ttie prescrip 
tions of ritual purity; the Pharisees, who tried to stem the tide of th 
demoralizing influences of the hellenistic word, could not accept Jesui 
readiness of receive sinners, even to share in their meals. Jesus lot 
popularity, many turned away, and Jesus asks the disciples plainlj 
"Will you also go away?" But they remain faithful: "Lord, to whor 
shall we go? You have the words of eternal life" On 6:68). In Jesus 
presence Peter felt strong; "I am ready to go with you to prison and t 
death" (Lk 22:33). He had to realize that his confident strength was du 
only to Jesus' assuring personality: it collapses when Jesus is in th 
hands of his enemies. What will happen when Jesus leaves them fo 
good? - The problem is infinitely more complicated today. What ha 
Jesus to say about our modern society? Can his followers speak wit 
confidence to modem scholars of sociology and psychology who knoi 
.so much more about human life and behaviour? 

But Jesus assures the disciples: "When the Counsellor comes whic 
1 shall .send to you from the Father, the Spirit of truth. ..he will giv 
witness to me." To give witness is more than to tell the truth; it mear 
to stand for it and to give assurance. Through the ages the Church 
guided by the Holy Spirit in the confidence the Jesus' message is Goo 
News for all times. Filled with this assurance the disciples can face th 
world: "You too are witnesses because you have been with me from th 
beginning" (Jn 15:260. They can stand for Jesus in life and death bt 
cause they have received the Spirit of truth. - It was the uniqu 
experience of the Council: for centuries the Church had become defer 
sive, threatened from outside, frightened by movements within whic 
seemed to sap her strength. In the Council the Church neither defende 
herself not did she condemn others. She realized the task entrusted t 
her: to proclaim her message of Jesus Christ and so to offer to the worl 
of today the light needed to face its problems. 

One more word about the coming of the Holy Spirit is added i 
Jesus' last discourses - the most amazing among them: "It is good fo 
you that I am going away. Unless I go away the Counsellor will nc 
come to you. But if 1 go I will send him to you" (Jn 16:7). Jesus' messa^ 
is not for Israel only but for the world, the Church must be Catholii 
universal. 

Jesus' earthly ministry seemed to be a reform movement among tf 
Jews, badly needed in ^e stagnant religious life of the time. Tf 
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national barrien must be broken. John tells of a significant incident; A 
group of Greek pilgrims came to Jerusalem and wanted to see Jesus. It 
was during his last days when his life and work seemed to end in 
failure. With these people coming from the wide world, a vision opens 
before Jesus' eyes. Through his death the national limitations of his 
mission will be removed: "Unless the grain of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies it remains alone, but if it dies it bears much fruit. When 
I am lifted up from the earth I will draw all people to myself" (Jn 12:28- 
T2). 

I was necessary that Jesus went away; had he remained with the 
disciples there would have been only a Palestinian Church. The Holy 
Spirit alone can give the community of Jesus' disciples the universality 
for the nations, for all times and cultures. - In fact, the problem of 
universality led the Church right in the beginning into the deepest crisis 
of her history. 'The early community of Jerusalem consisted of Jews who 
had found faith in Jesus Christ. They still went to the temple and 
observed the national traditions. It became a matter of serious concern 
when a Roman officer, Cornelius, wanted to join the community He 
had a vision- ordering him to approach Peter; Peter too had a vision 
telling him to see this non-Jew who, in Jewish eyes, was considered 
unclean: "You must not consider unclean what God had made clean." 
Peter went to Cornelius' house, and when all realized that the Holy 
Spirit had come upon him, Peter proclaimed: "Can anyone keep these 
people from being baptised with water? They have received the Holy 
Spirit as we have." A long explanation of Peter, however, is needed to 
reconcile the community of Jerusalem with the fact that a non-circum- 
dsed Roman now belonged to the community (Acts 10:1-11:18). 

The baptism of Cornelius was a single incident, the breakthrough to 
universality came with Paul. From champion of the persecution he had 
turned into a fervent believer. When a young community developed in 
the metropolitan city of Antioch, Barnabas called him for help. Soon 
they set out for the first journey into new territory. The news of the 
many converts who were baptized without circumcision being demanded 
from them alarmed many in Jerusalem. Two parallel churches seemed 
to develop, one with Jewish traditions, the other free from circumcision 
and law. The unity of the Church was at stake. The question had to be 
clarified and decided by the apostles and the elders of Jerusalem (Acts 
15:20). Peter and James - the "brother" of Jesus who had become the 
leader of the Church in Jerusalem - were the key figures in the contro- 
versy. The final decision to free new-Christians of non-Jewish origin 
from the obligations of dte Jewish law opened the Church to the wide 
world. The decree was communicated to Antioch and all the churches 
(Acts 15:22; 21:25). It was the beginning of the truly universal Church 
baaed on the faith in Jesus Christ only. Jesus had to die; his earthly life 
and work were confined to Palestine. His mission had to be open^ to 
the breadth of all creaticm through the Holy Spirit 
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Thus through the Holy spirit the saving mission of Jesus is fulfilled, 
and is realized in the life of die Church and in every Christian, in all 
spheres of human life and history. The Good News must be articulated 
in all languages of the world. Tliis is the gift of Pentecost so urgendy 
needed today as we feel the widening gulf between the vocabulary of 
die Church and the idioms of modem sciences, of sociology, psycholo- 
gy and business. 

All renewal in the Church's life and mission is the work of die Holy 
Spirit. The Council speaks of the fulfilment of Jesus' mission through 
the Holy Spirit who gives her life, sanctifies her, dwells in her as his 
temple, leads her to the fullness of truth and guides her in her mission 
(LG 4). What is scattered through the various documents has been 
extensively developed in the Encyclical Letter of Pope John Paul II, 
Dominum et Viviftcaniem (1986). 

In his mission Encyclical Redemptoris Missio (1990) special emphasis 
is given to the presence and work of the Holy Spirit not only in the 
Church but in Ae whole of human society and history. Though "the 
Spirit manifests himself in a special way in the Church and her mem- 
bers nevertheless His presence and activity are universal, limited nei- 
ther by space nor time. "Not only is he at work in the heart of every 
person," but 

his presence and activity affect also society and history, peoples, 
cultures and religions. Indeed the Spirit is at the origin of the noble 
ideas and undertakings which benefit humanity in its journey dirough 
history (RM 28). 

The joyful awareness of the working of the Holy Spirit, who blows 
where he wills, "leads us to broaden our vision in order to ponder his 
activity in every time and place." It had led the Pope to the prayer 
meeting in Assisi where representatives of all religions were invited to 
pray for peace because "every authentic prayer is prompted by the Holy 
Spirit who is mysteriously present in every human heart. He is the same 
^irit who was at work in the incarnation and in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus and who is at work in the Church" (RM 29). 

Fundamentalists have sharply criticized the Pope's gesture in Assisi 
which was a genuine manifestation of the spirit of the Vatican Council. 
The mystery of Christ, entrusted to the Church, must not be defined by 
contrast to other religions but by the fullness of the divine mystery 
which is revealed in Jesus Christ though it can never be expressed in ite 
totality. In communion with the entire human family, 

the Church must push forward to new frontiers, both in the initial 
mission ad gentes and in the new evangelization of diose peoples 
who have already heard Christ proclaimed. Today all Christians, 
the particular churches and the universal Church, are called to have 
the same courage that inspired the missionaries of the past, and the 
same readiness to listen to the voice of the Spirit (RM 38). 

J. NEUNER, S.J. 
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Review Article 

Christianity and India 

This book of Shourie' makes for a remarkably absorbing reading. It 
is remarkable in more than one sense. Firstly, it spieaks directly to the 
general public no less than to students and scholars of Indian history 
and Church history in India. It makes an attractive blend of research 
and investigative journalism on so sensitive an issue as conversion to 
Christianity in India. Secondly, it comes from the pen of a prolific writer 
on socio-political issues of contemporary India, who has richly merited 
both Indian and international recognition as shown by his Padmabhushan 
and Magsaysay awards. Thirdly, his narrative is lively, arresting, sim- 
ple and challenging: one is compelled to hold on to the book till one 
reaches the last page - and even then to go back browsing it here and 
there. Finally, the book is reportedly an outcome of his presentation of a 
paper and the ensuing deliberations at a Consultation on mission orga- 
nized by Conunission for Proclamation and Social Communication of 
the Catholic Bishops' Conference of India and held in 1994 at Pune. 
There could not be a better context for the content of the book. 

The central theme is conversion to Christianity in India from the 
British colonial period to the present times. Shourie has put his thesis 
unnustakably clear and straightforward: The British rule in India had a 
single objective of pulling down the structures of Hinduism and con- 
verting the Hindus to Christiaiuty. British administrators, nussionaries 
and academic scholars were hand in glove in the realization of the 
objective (pp. 57ff; 68-80; 93-105). 

Of the 231 pages of the text, nearly ZOO pages are devoted to 
explicate the premises and objectives of Christian mission in the context 
of the colonial rule. For this purpose Shourie quotes, page after page, 
from administrators, missionaries and scholars of the time. They are 
many; Macaulay, Trevelyan, Richard Temple, Charles Bullet, A.D. 
Campbell, Carey, Carr, James Kennedy, Max Muller, Monier Williams, 
Wilsm and many others. The copious quotations are from the reports 
and addresses of bureaucrats, missionaries and scholars before the 
governmental, academic and ecclesiastical bodies with their own specif- 
ic olqectives. Shourie's narrative here in its entirety is the unfolding of 
the "premises and their inevitable consequences" (pp. 10-17). Barely 31 
pages are devoted to "continuities, changes and dilennimas" of die Christian 
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missionary activity in the post-independent era. One would have ex- 
pected that this part received author's greater attention, if he were to 
assess realistically the presence of Christian mission in India today. The 
last fifty-page material in the Annexure is from the Catholic Bishops' 
Conference of India under the titles, 'Trends and Issues in Evangeliza- 
tion in India" and "Paths of Mission in India Today." This material by 
its style of presentation in outlines (especially in the first section), 
appears as a bare scheme for discussion and deliberation by an infor- 
mal, but informed, group rather than a full-fledged report. Given the 
nature of this outline material, it is susceptible of misunderstanding, if 
indiscriminately quoted. Since Shourie does quote from it, 1 only hope 
he does it in consonance with the spint and intention of the organizers 
of the Consultation. 

The book is a contribution to Indian history and social analysis, and 
also to missiology with a counter-perspective. The author’s observation, 
that a great deal of material in respect of missions in India is not placed 
before students engaged in the study and research in our universities 
and also for public debates, is regrettably true. Indeed the range of 
material here is a lot more than what is identified, rather selectiwiT/, by 
the author as his source material. Again, the ambivalences pointed out 
by him in respect of the Church's admission of the availability of 
salvation in every religion and the need for proclamation certainly need 
solutions first of ail within the Church itself (pp. 218ff). A clarification 
in respect of an "unsettled theology" of missions in the context of 
religious pluralism is a pressing need. The documents of the different 
churches often tend to appear like half-hearted "cricket appeals," carry- 
ing more suspicion than conviction, though some of these suspicions in 
Shourie's writings seem to be symptomatic of deep-rooted attitudinal 
biases. 

For, in the final analysis, it apparently goes to the credit of the 
Church, if I am to go by the material in the second aiuiexure, to have 
admitted openly that there are grey areas on the issues that require to be 
more clearly defined in the days to come (pp. 285; 288). Thus the 
concrete relationships between universal salvation and the uniqueness 
of the Christ-event, between the content of Christian message and the 
context into which it is sought to be 'inculturated', between the 
eschatological nature of the Church and the need to 'incarnate' it in 
social action, between proclamation and dialogue - are all yet to be 
worked out in keeping with the changing times. An honest admission of 
the lacunae is closer to truth than the misjudged vituperations of Shourie. 
To give an example. The Church's involvement into the 'liberation' of 
the marginalized (>eople, including the tribals, dalits, women and out- 
casts, its concern for ecologically sustainable patterns of living and 
growth, are neither chumming up with Communist millenarianism nor, 
at best, a concession to Western Feminism nor a display, at worst, of 
hunger for 'issue-hunting', as the author would have us bielieve (p. 221). 
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These are ctmcems integral to the social praxis of the Gospel that have 
received a sharper edge in the fast changing socio'political and econom- 
ic scenario of the contemp>orary world. This is not to deny that the 
Church has not 'erred' in the past on some of the these issues. The 
Church does not believe that it has the monopoly of truth; rather it 
believes that its understanding of the truth grows and matures under 
the guidance of the Spirit. Thus it took ages for the Church to grow in 
the understanding that 'sin' is not merely individual but can also be 
'structural', and so on. Far from being a display of 'issue-hunting', 
many of the above cited movements have grown out of the original 
inspirahon and impetus of the Bible. The author may not have under- 
sto^ die spiritual moorings of Christian social action, even when he 
provided an intellectual 'feast' to the Church prelates and other scholars 
at Pune (p. 241). 

The rather sombre title of the book is misleading. This is in part due 
to author's undue preoccupation with the thesis that the presence of the 
Church is to be understood only in terms of Christianity supplanting 
Hinduism and destabilizing the integrity of the nation. It would appear 
that, while the former is a statement of bias not borne out by the 
evidence of history, the latter is a mischievous charge fraught with 
dangerous consequences for national integration that the author sin- 
cerely wants to achieve. 'The bulk of the book however is an explicitation 
of the former thesis, albeit it is is done with a semblance of scholarship 
in the colonial history of India. 

The author's source material for the establishment of the former 
thesis is both selective and hopelessly inadequate. He does not take into 
consideration a great deal of informed debates on the policy of the 
introduction of English education in India. Who would today deny the 
benefits of English education to India, when the modern technological 
revolution and the media miracle are making the earth a global village? 
Since the author has rolled the British administrator, the scholar and the 
missionary into one, he tends to operate with a prejudice that every 
move in the British policy was to 'christianize' India, on the basis of 
such select phrases as 'encircle, undermine and, finally storm' (pp. 133- 
160) found in dubious addresses meant to play to the galleries. 

Hence the thesis of the author, far from being an outcome of 
meticulous historical research, reflects a personal attitude. What is more, 
it is out of joint with the numerous passages himself quotes. It is 
possible to make these long passages serve, in the hands of both dispas- 
sionate scholars and those sympathetic to the cause of Christian mis- 
sions, conclusions diametrically opposed to the intentions of the author. 
Historical evidence tends to suggest conclusions in an altogether oppo- 
site direction. The British presence in India was primarily mercantile, 
and they wanted to guard it so at all costs. This is amply borne out by 
the anxiety exhibited by the British bureaucrats in the many interroga- 
tions carried on with, and the restrictions sought to be imposed on, a 
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few enthusiastic and over-zealous missionaries who at times wanted a 
direct conversion of the Indians (p. 131). Such conversions, which were 
likely to arouse the animosities of the Indians and harm the economic 
interest of the empire, were viewed by the bureaucrats with suspicion 
and hostility. It may not be out of place here to entertain a feeling that, if 
the colonial power wanted 'to christianize' India, it could achieve its 
objective over a couple of decades on the principle, cuita regio riuB 
religio, as it had happened in the Latin America. But, then, diere would 
be no difference between the British in the nineteenth century on die one 
hand and the Spaniards and Portuguese in the seventeenth, on the 
other. Since the prejudice of the author is writ large on every page, it 
smacks of a search for 'easy popularity' so as to make even the well- 
meaning and admiring Shourie 'associates' uncomfortable. 

It is also imperative to reflect a little on the nature of the literature 
that the author relies upon to substantiate his thesis. Much of the 
literature of the colonial days on the mission activities is of the nature of 
reports, addresses and lectures given by European scholars, missionar- 
ies and the British bureaucrats before the govenung and missionary 
bodies in Europe. Needless to say, these men were very much the 
children of their times. They were not much different from their mod- 
em countetparts in the intellectual world, who have made it almost an 
art to play to their audience, especially in respect to the dominant 
religio-cultural ethos. These men of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were children of the European culture of their day. There was a 
long religio-cultural distance for them between a polytheistic 'heathen- 
ism' and Semitic monotheism. We can then well understand that their 
language was as much against such social evils as salt as against 'idola- 
try', It can surely be conceded that they were not always either right or 
wise in all their denunciations. In fighting against social evils, often 
supported by enlightened Hindu reformers, they were right conscientizers. 
But at times they undoubtedly failed to be sympathehc to the finer 
aspects of the religio-philosophical insights of Hinduism, and in partic- 
ular of the significance of icon worship. 

But, to my limited understanding, the latter too was only a passing 
phenomenon. Even during the colonial years, and certainly in the post- 
independent era, experiments both by the European (Robert De Nobili, 
Dom Griffiths, Abhshiktananda and others) and Indian (Brahmabandha 
Upadhyaya, Sadhu Sunder Singh, Appasamy, Amalorpavadoss, M.M. 
'Thomas, Panikkar and others) missionaries and intellectuals alike have 
gradually tided over this trend and affirmed positively the genuinely 
nobler categories of Indian religious experience and spirituality, and 
incorporated them in their own religion. Shourie, I am afraid, has paid 
scant attention to this gradual transformation of the face of the Indian 
Church. 'This spirit of incorporation of what is best and valid in other 
religions, especially Hinduism, is not restricted merely to a few select 
pockets of experimental liturgy. It has piercolated into the faith and 
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feelingB of the people at the grass-root level in the parishes and 'basic 
conununities'. Shourie should not judge this to be a cosmetic change. 
The German historian, Ernst Troeltsh, is right in observing that Chris- 
tianity has no specific culture of its own, it is new in every new age and 
at every new place. 

Let me now turn to the second part of Shourie's thesis that the 
presence of the Christian mission has tended to destabilize the country 
and harmed national integration (pp. 205, 209). This is a serious charge 
that merits a close examination. 

Shourie has been less than charitable in airing his views that the 
missionaries, especially in the post-independent era, have been sup- 
porting such of those movements as have contributed to national disin- 
tegration. Unfortunately he is very brief here. While he loves to quote 
from the Catholic Bishops Conference of India's "Paths of Mission in 
India Today," he conveniently ignores the first part of this background 
paper, "The Actual Situation of India Today" (pp. 255-262). It is a 
testimony on die part of the Church in India tc^ay to patriotism and its 
firm commitment to the Indian Constitution. It would appear therein as 
thou^ the clearest reference to the socio-political ideals enshrined in 
the Constitution is consciously made precisely to set aside the doubts 
and suspicions regarding the 'Indianness' of Indian Christians. In the 
wake of many forms of religious fundamentalism that have plagued 
our national life in recent times, the malicious charges that the Indian 
Christians are less than Indians and that the Church is detrimental to the 
unity of India cannot but be strongly condemned. These charges caiinot 
be sustained in the context of their yeoman service to the nation in every 
walk of life. 

There are two points made by the author in this connection which I 
would like to subject to scrutiny: the quality of the Christian service and 
tite support given by the Church to the tribals in the North-East. 

A merely less than 3% of population of India is Christian, but it is 
engaged in a significant portion of services in the area of education, 
medicare and a host of other social services; and even their participation 
in the armed forces is definitely disproportionate to their minuscule 
number. This is readily but grudgingly admitted. It is also generally 
recogrtized, though not openly admitt^, that the presence of a Chris- 
tian or a Christian institution lends credibility, honesty, efficiency, a 
sense of duty and dignity in an enterprise: in short, it lends a 'con- 
science' to a public concern. It is not at all the case that all the beneficia- 
ries of Christian mission have been converted to Christianity by way of 
education, health care and other social services. While no one forced 
them to be converted, they would readily grant that their encounter 
with the Christian missions have contributed to the quality of their life 
in one way or another. 

While acknowledging the above, Shourie thinks tiiat the quality of 
Christian service is vitlat^ by the motive of conversion. Here he does 
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not spare the selfless service of many an angel of mercy in Christian 
mission (p. 8). What is more, he hopes to substantiate his point by 
referring to the conversations Gandhi had with the missionaries of his 
days, and also to the lectures of Vivekananda in America (pp. 10-12; 16- 
17; 37-39; 46). What Shourie fails to take note of is the rumbling feeling 
that Gandhi, Vivekananda and the nussionaries who encountered them 
were all children of their age, therefore deeply entrenched in the con- 
ceptual baggage specific to their culture. Besides there is a 'childish 
stubbornness' in Gandhi and missionaries alike when they come to 
discuss religion, even as we find an oratorical rhetoric in Vivekananda. 
These men are not the best guides for us to discxiss religion scientifically 
and dispassionately. Without detracting from the great force that the 
Mahatma was in our nahonal movement, he may have unwittingly 
imposed a religious ethos on the national life. To be sure, he did it 
without any personal gain, but it somehow battered the fortress of our 
national life, so diat dangerous cracks appeared during and after the 
independence movement, which were exploited by self-seeking indi- 
viduals. 

Is it not possible to trace therefore the rise of forces that brought 
about the division of the nation in the past, and are raising their ugly 
head today in the country, to the dangerous mix-up of religion and 
polihes indulged in by the Mahatma? When a politically ambitious 
Jinnah chalked out his political programme on a similar religious plat- 
form, he was termed 'fanatic' and the 'breaker' of national unity by die 
tikes of Shourie. But when a similarly ambitious Nehru, avowedly 
secular in outlook, tactfully aligned himself with the Gandhian reli- 
gious nationalism, not many questioned the wisdom of the so-called 
'sinister' pact. If the political Left attempted to show this 'double-talk' 
in our national life, these scholars have tended to react sharply, and tag 
the Communists and missionaries together to lambast them as traitors. 
If all this is pointed out, it is not to cast aspersions on the Father of the 
nation but only to hint at what may have happened to the quality of our 
national life on account of the Gandhian brand of religious nationalism. 
If we are to come back from this digression to the central issue at hand, 
it may be pointed out that conversion has not been the avowed motive 
force of the mission activity. It is however true that the missionary 
presence of the Church has made an impact, even if conversions have 
not been achieved, if only we care to understand what is meant by 
mission. 

There is a great deal of confusion in the mind of many as to the 
exact meaning of 'mission' and 'missionary'. Mission is erroneously 
identified with 'conversion' to Christianity, even as 'missionary' is iden- 
tified with the agent of conversiem. Shourie, I am afraid, may not be an 
exception to this general misimderstaitding, and his concern in the book 
is centred around such a (mis)understanding. He needlessly analyses 
the mission numdate in the different Gospels and even gives us s 
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semblance of applying form criticism to these texts (pp. 141-142). On 
die CMitrary, mission is primarily the proclamation of God's love, ex- 
emplified in the words and deeds of Christ. This mission is integral to 
Christianity, even if there were no mission mandate in the Gmpels. 
Christian mission therefore is best exemplified in the actual living of the 
people that constitute the Church, as the second annexure unmistakably 
sa3rs (p. 282). Since the Church is not merely a spiritual but also a 
sociological entity, it has institutional structures to proclaim God's love 
' .‘Kamated in Christ, but its institutions are not an essential part of the 
Christian mission. An expression like doing something with a 'mission- 
ary zeal' is only suggestive of the efficaciousness of the missionary 
Church in society. 1 am afraid Shourie may have missed both the 
essence and the nuance of 'mission', since he has allowed the free play 
of his prejudices to overpower his scholarly pursuits. 

Finally, I turn to his specific charge that the unrest in the North- 
Eastern states is fomented by the missionaries. Shourie has lent cre- 
dence to the charges levelled recently by Hindu fundamentalists that 
the presence of the Church in the North-Ei»t India has been responsible 
for inciting anti-national movements among the tribals. He airs the view 
that missionaries have been fomenting secessionistic and terrorist move- 
ments among the tribals. Now, this is a serious charge, especially in 
view of the fact that there is a majority population of Christians in the 
states of Nagaland and Mizoram. The charge would be tantamount to 
treason on the part of these states. Shourie bases his observations here 
and elsewhere on the Report of the Christian Missionary Activities 
Enquiry Committee. The Eteport, however, when it was first published, 
was rejected by the churches in India as mischievous, mendacious and 
politically motivated, as it was prepared to add fuel to the Hindu 
fundamentalistic politics for electoral gains on the national scene. 

What then is the truth of the matter? It is a fact that the North- 
Eastern states, bordering on many other countries themselves plagued 
by their own internal political upheavals and not always friendly to 
India, constitute a politically sensitive region. It is equally true that the 
region is beset with problems in respect of integration with the main- 
stream political life, in virtue of its extreme backwardness in agriculture 
and industry, difficult terrain for transportation and communication, an 
almost unmanageable pluralism in respect of languages, races, legal 
systems and patterns of life styles - in short, a very different culture 
from the dominant Sanskritic one in the rest of India. However, it could 
be stated without any exaggeration that the problems in the region are 
primarily economic, compounded by the faulty policies pursued by die 
various governments over a long time. Long before the government 
woke up to the grim realities of the region, may it be noted, the Qiurch 
made its presence felt in the lives of the people ttirough a band of 
dedicated missionaries. To be sure, the Churdi proved inadequate to 
face the gigantic task of the development of the regimi, but it must be 
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ungrudgingly conceded that the little that is achieved here is substan- 
tially due to the efforts of the Church. 

Thus, though the missionaries could not give a technological edu- 
cation adequate to the requirements of the times, they succeeded largely 
in providing a function^ literacy, to say nothing of preserving the 
literary tradition and culture of the trlbaU. Likewise in respect of hy- 
giene, cooperative achvity, a civic sense, and so on. The pro^^ded these 
tribals wifo an identity that was increasingly getting lost in the domi- 
nant and exploiting culture. Theirs was a pioneering venture in many 
fields, despite shortcomings here and there. They conscientized the 
people of their rights and duties in modem polity and society. This has 
led to many socio-political movements, some of which are, it must be 
admitted, narrowly 'nationalistic', if not also parochially 'ethnic'. Tliese 
are the problems of a society that has woken up from a long slumber all 
of a sudden and is forced to catch up with the wheels of modernization. 

The tribals, as a consequence, while taking advantage of the bene- 
fits of development, are also suffering from a tremendous sense of 
demoralization. This sense is exacerbated in the context of rapid re- 
placement of the age-old structures of their almost 'primitive' mode of 
living. Many, in particular the youth, suffer from a feeling of being 
swept away without a foothold anywhere. They have increasingly held 
on to the Church. It is unfortunate that the Church is held responsible 
for whatever goes wrong with the governmental programmes with the 
tribal societies today, just because a large number of tribals happen to 
be Christians. Time and again it is proved beyond doubt that economic 
and ethnic, rather them religious, factors are at the root of many prob- 
lems, which will have to be understood only in terms of a traumatic 
transition within a fast changing society. It is there for anyone to see that 
it has gone to the credit of the Church to have intervened in times of 
extreme stress and violence, and restore a measure of sanity in society. 
Far from blaming the missionaries for the unrest in the North-East, it 
would be worthwhile for the government to tap the resources of the 
Church, which is substantially Indian today, for bringing the people to 
the national mainstream. Would Shourie adopt then a more positive 
approach in the cause of national integration? 

Notwithstanding my observations, Shourie has come up with yet 
another provocative book. Even the two pictures on the dust jacket 
prove the point. The book is likely to inaugurate a healthy debate on a 
number of vital issues in our national life. The only prerequisite for all 
of us is an absolute openness to truth. None can say that the book will 
not make an impact on the reader. 


North-Eastern Hill University 
Shillong-14 
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Bible 

Sourcet of the Pentateuch. Texts, 
Introductions, Annotations. By Antony 
F. Cambell and Mark A. O'Brien. Min- 
neapolis: Portress Press, 1993. Pp. 266. 

Both the biblical research and the 
seminary teaching on the Pentateuch had 
emphasized, in earlier times, almost ex- 
clusively on the Source Hypothesis, 
which tore the text into pieces in order 
to find the 'original meaning'. In recent 
years we have witnessed a radical shift 
of emphasis, influenced by currents m 
secular literary theory, which recogniz- 
es the unity and integrity of the text 
before us and tries to find its message 
without bothering about the historical 
developments of the text. Books on 
hermerteutics and biblical interpretation 
usually follow the obvious middle of 
the road by combining both the 
diachronic and synchronic reading of 
the text. But such a synthesis is rarely 
found in commentaries on the 
Pentateuch. The present book by 
Campbell and O'Brien is one of the rare 
exceptions, even if it is not a full-fledged 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 

In the introductory first chapter the 
authors give us an excellent historical 
review of the pentateuchal research. The 
review righdy and in clear terms recog- 
nizes the limitations of the Source Hy- 
pothesis on die one hand and its rela- 
tive value and significance for the inter- 
pretation of the Pentateuch on the oth- 
er. The next three chapters, which form 
the bulk of the book, present the actual 
text (not just the verse references as in 
most Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment) of the Priestly, Yahwist and Elohist 
sources. For reasons of clarity and prac- 
ticality, the authors have chosen the 
source division proposed by Martin 
Noth. I do not pretend to review this 
technical select of the book, namely the 
validity and legitimacy of the source 
division. My focus is on the usefulness 
of this book for a person teaching or 


studying the Pentateuch. 

Each of the three chapters (chs. 2, 
3, and 4) is prefaced by a brief but en- 
li^tening introduction to the particu- 
lar source. There is a short chapter (ch. 
5) on Non-Source Texts that do not be- 
long to the three major sources. The 'sep- 
arated text' makes a rare and interest- 
ing reading, helping the reader to un- 
derstand the lo^, narrative flow and 
eventually the theology of each source. 
The annotations in the form of footnotes 
make the reading even more fascinat- 
ing and highly profitable. These brief 
and clear notations, the most useful part 
of the book, serve many purposes: some 
of them function as brief commeirtaries 
on certain passages. Some of them iKite 
stylistic and literary aspiects of the sepa- 
rated text. In cases of parallel texts tlwre 
is a comparative study of other sources. 
Although the authors follow Noth's 
.source division, at various passages they 
do discuss alternative opinions. Some 
of the annotations explain the logic of 
the narrative flow of the individual strata 
and some point to the redactional ele- 
ments in the 'combined text'. Secondary 
additions to the main source are ex- 
plained and thematic links with texts 
both backward and forward are point- 
ed out In short, there is a mine of useful 
infonnation in the annotations ttiat makes 
for an effective and intelligent reading 
of both the individual source materials 
as well as the composite text. 

In my personal opinion the sixth 
chapter ('Studies in Composite Texts') 
is perhaps the most original and practi- 
cal part of the whole book - a chapter 
very useful to the reader. In the intro- 
ductory section of the chapter the au- 
thors attempt to discover the literary 
conventions of biblical literature and 
cimie up with an innovative and inter- 
esting hypothesis of 'Reported Stories' 
and then they proceed to concern dtem- 
selves with what should be a basic task 
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in Old Testament studies: to give ap- 
propriate attention to, and offer an in- 
terpretation of, the final text when it is 
clearly a combination of disparate ele- 
ments. There follows a detail^ study of 
three composite texts: the Flood Story 
(Gen 6:5-9:17), the Beginning of the |o- 
seph Story (Gen 37:1-36) and the Deliv- 
erance at the Sea (Ex 13:17-14:31), The 
study shows how the interpretation Ends 
meaning in the aspects of source aitd 
discourse, diachrony and syrtchrony, 
plurality and unity, history of growth 
and reality of the present text, all of 
which are embedded in the text through 
the process of its composition. These 
aspects are recognized as signals guid- 
ing the reader in the actualization of a 
composite text, aspects that generate 
meaning. The basic methodology ex- 
plored here could be the same for any 
composite text. And for this very reason 
SourctB of the Pentateuch is a very useful 
source book not only for the study of 
Pentateuch but in general for the study 
of the Old Testament, and must End a 
place in the personal library of those 
teaching the Bible. 

M.I.RAJ.S.]. 

Voices from the Edge. Mark Gospel 
in our World. By Robert Caomr. Stories 
by Ernie Smith. North Blackburn (22-24 
Joseph Street Victoria 3130) Collins Dov^ 
1994. Pp. 108. IMN 1-86371-24-0. 

The conception of this book is in- 
teresting. The ultimate purpose is to help 
Christians to be enriched by the 
lectionary readings in Year B - Mark's 
Gospel. The book is divided into two 
parts - a nomative exposition by Crotty 
(pp.5-76) of Mark's Gospel as “an aid to 
reading Mark as the Christians (A his 
time would have read it" (p.2); and sto- 
ries of aspects of human lives by a priest 
working with many marginalized peo- 
ple (pp.79-105). Thi^ stories are used 
as comments on aspects of Mark's sto- 
ries according to die texts of Mark' s gos- 
pel used on the Sundays of the year. An 
appendix gives a list of the texts from 
Mark whkh are used in Year B. 


The seccmd part is striking, die sto- 
ries from lives of men and women real- 
ly open up well-known Gospel texts and 
indicate their potential meaning and a 
variety of lev^ of meaning for contem- 
porary Christiana. 

The “commentary" on Mark is 
brief, using the conclusions of contem- 
porary studies and spelling out the ma- 
Jor themes and their development and 
relevance to Christian life today. There 
are some observations on Mark's “prej- 
udices" rising from the situation In whiA 
the Gospel was written. Each short chap- 
ter, following the narrative unfolding 
of the story of Jesus, his disciples and 
opponents, concludes with some ques- 
tions to aid co m prehension and dialogue 
with the reader's world. A good simple 
contribution to Marcan Studies 

P.M. MEAGHER, 5.J. 

Indian Theology 
Towanls Fullnese. Searching for an 
Integral Spirituality. By Michael 
Amalaooss, S.J. Bangalore: NBCLC 1994. 
Pp. vi-101. N.p. 

We have in this volume the Erst 
series of the biennial memorial lectures 
in honour of the late Father D.S. 
Amalorpavadaas, given by Fr Michael 
Amaladoss S.J. at the NBCLC, Banga- 
lore, in October, 1995. The theme of the 
series, a spirituality of wholeness, could 
hardly have been better chosen as a Itfo- 
ute to Father Amalor's combination of 
width of vision and scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail, to which both the NBCLC 
itself and Anjali Ashram, Mysore, also 
stand as enduring monuments. 

The spiritu^ty of wholeness en- 
visaged by Amaladoss is inspired by 
the Sfunti^lh of the Isa Upanisad: 'Full- 
ness there, Fullness herel From Fullness 
proceeds FuUneu. When Fullness hss 
proceeded from Fullness, Fullness re- 
mains. OmI Pescel Pesed Peacd'-evcdi- 
ing the coming forth from snd return to 
its Source of the whole crestkxi, snd so 
echoing the underlying tiietne of the Pro- 
logue of John whkh speaks of die Word 
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in whom all things came to be entering 
into his creation in order to draw all the 
scattered and broken children of God 
into his own "return to the Father" un- 
der the impulsion of toe Spirit. 

In an introductory section 
Amaladom describes different ways of 
envisaging the goal of the search for 
healing and wholeness in which we are 
all engaged, and states without 
absolutizing his own preference for full- 
ness over wholeness or liberation, which 
seem to him respectively less dynamic 
and less positive. There fellow seven 
dupters which deal with "Images of 
Fullness," "A World Fragmented and 
Diminished," "Understanding our 
World," "Fullness: a Vision," "Fullness: 
a Way," "Fullness: Integration of Self," 
and "Fullness; Building Community." 
The Conclusion echoes the introduction 
by offering yet another series of images 
evocative of Fullness. 

In his choice of symbob and imag- 
es Amaladoss draws inspiration from 
the Hindu, Chrbtian and Buddhist tra- 
ditions and brings their insighb to bear 
on the fragmented state of our world 
and the problem of evil. The chapters 
on "Fullness; a Vteion" and "Fullness: a 
Way" deal res{>ectively with duaUstic 
and non-dualbtic approaches to these 
questions and the role of freedom, his- 
tory and mystery, and the achieving of 
Fullness in practice - the contribution 
of religion, the three mtirgas and the place 
of ashrams, various spiritual techniques, 
and symbolic or sacramental action, of 
which Chrbt, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore are offered as ex- 
amples. The chapter on "Fullnesa: Inte- 
gration of the Self" focuses on both the 
inner personal integration of the indi- 
vidual and integration with other hu- 
man beings and with God; and "Full- 
ness: 08 Building Community" consid- 
ers thb as a common project of history, 
seen from the angles of Church and hu- 
man community, toe role of religious, 
with special reference to both active and 
contemplative religious in relation to 


the laity, practical methods, life and rit- 
ual and the personal March. The con- 
cluding secHm offers as images for fui^ 
ther reflection on Fullness: the Buddha, 
toe Nataraja, the Eucharist, toe Spirit 
and toe Trinity. 

In Amaladoss's vbion the healing 
process of growth into integrated full- 
ness has already begxm whether we are 
aware of it or not, because to exist at all 
b to live and move and have our being 
in that dynamic movement of coining 
forth and return which b, as it were, the 
freely given created outpouring of God's 
own being, in which the Spirit continu- 
ously prompts our cooperation. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mmd when read- 
ing the book, to avoid the danger of 
writing it off as a merely abstract analy- 
sb of toe huntan condition. Analytic it 
certainly b, aiul abstract in so far as it 
deab with trends and coiiunon predica- 
ments rather than individual cases; but 
according to the mind of the author it b 
for each of us to examine our own life- 
situation in the light of the proposed 
paradigm. 

Perhaps the most significant insight 
of these lectures is in fact the perception 
that the goal of the whole process al- 
ready subsists in the here and rum’, the 
depth dimension of the "Now" of eter- 
nity present in each fleeting "now" of 
time and each apparently ephemeral in- 
cident or decision through which the 
whole vast tapestry of history b woven 
together and moves through countless 
interactions towards its completion. Thb 
offers the perspective of a down-to-earth 
spirituality immediately accessible to 
ordinary men and women caught up in 
the turmoil of daily living, aiKi has im- 
mediate relevaiKe for both the young 
still exploring their own potential for 
growth aivl trying to make sense of the 
business of living, and the old who may 
be tempted to feel that life has some- 
how withered and consisb only of emp- 
tiness and apparently meaningless tasks 
and happenings which hardly add up 
to a worthwhile purpose for exbting. 
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It is in fact ordinary lay men and 
women whom the author has chiefly in 
mind, here again echoing a major pre- 
occupation of Fr Amalorpavadass. Per- 
haps one of the most important points 
about this small b<x>k is the radical ques- 
tions it raises about their role in the 
Church and the relationship to each other 
of the various states of the so<ailed “con- 
secrated life" - those of contemplative 
and active religious, members of secu- 
lar institutes and apostolic associations, 
and the baptized who belong to none of 
these categories yet are said to be 'con- 
secrated' by their baptism. It became 
very clear in connection with the recent 
Synod of Bishops that there is urgent 
need of serious theological reflection on 
this whole area of the Church's life, in 
which a gradual landslide seems to have 
been set in motion in recent years which 
could. It seems, restore to both laity and 
religious Ihetr own proper role.s in the 
Church and in .society which have be- 
come confused in the last few centunes. 
This was largely the result of the mush- 
nximing of communities of men and 
women - chiefly women - responding 
to specific vicul needs, iaspired indeed 
by the Cos(>e1 and the example of lesus, 
but not driven first and foremost by an 
.ill-consuming inner impulsion to ".seek 
God," in the classic phrase of St Benedict, 
by a life of deep prayer and total renun- 
ciation. These new groups adapted some 
of the structures and practices of the 
older forms of "religious" life, which 
were not really adapted to the demands 
of an outgoing apostolic vocation. 
Amaladoss has some extremely perti- 
nent things to say about the resultmg 
confusion of coles and the need to clari- 
fy and re-affirm the disHncliveness aiul 
mutual complementartly of the contem- 
plative and apostolic forms of religious 
life and spirituality, and even to envis- 
age the possibiUty of apostolic congre- 
gations and communities merging finally 
into a thoroughly re-invigorated laity. 
The strictly contemplative onJers on the 
other hand may well become a more 


effective witness to the all-sufficingness 
of God by becoming more accessible, 
sharing their life with those looking for 
spiritual help in a welcoming and peace- 
ful atmosphere, leaving the active lead- 
ership of the laity to lay people them- 
selves, who have the specific vocation 
to witness primarily to the itrunanencx 
of God in creation by using created things 
for his glory and tlw service of others in 
the spirit of the Gospel. Amaladoss does 
tiol suggest that the active religious life 
will disappear immediately, but simply 
notes that this is a future possibility we 
.sliould be aware of and acknowledge as 
having positive and not merely nega- 
tive aspects. If anyone is tempted to con- 
clude from his analysi.s that we should 
discourage people from entering upon 
present forms of religious life, this hardly 
.seems to be a logical solution; it would 
be to usurp the nile of the Spirit, cutting 
across the growth process and ignoring 
the fundamental truth that the End is 
present in the here and now; there is 
continuity in all growth, and each mo- 
ment of lran.si|ion is no less crucial to 
the development of the whole than the 
moment of completion. In fact this ex- 
ample provides an excellent illustration 
of the extreme practicality and compre- 
hensiveness of a spirituality of fullness, 
and underscores the message of the fi- 
nal series of images Amaladoss offers 
us: "The context in which we should 
look at these images is the cosmic move- 
ment towards fullness. The context is 
not to be looked at but frit. It is not a 
question of making an effort to set our- 
selves in imagination somewhere beyond 
and above the cosmos so as to look at it 
It IS becoming auure of ourselves , from 
where loe are, as related to a dx/namic net- 
work that embraces everything and every 
one, mduding Cod" (p. 97, emphasis mine). 
Though Fr Amalor's eagle eye would 
certainly not have misaed the rather large 
number of misprints in the text, he would 
surely agree, if we could ask him, that 
^ Erst series of lectures in his memoiy 
sets a challenging standard for the fu- 
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Sara GRANT, racj 
vista Prema Seva Ashram 
ne 411005 

ilaUons in Religion. By Daniel 
'Ccn^NOR. New Delhi, etc.: Allied Pub- 
iien Ltd. 1994. Pp. xii-57. Rs 75. ISBN 
-7023-191-4. 

This book publishes the Wescott 
.Ttures (popularly known as the Teape 
Ktuies) delivered in India in 1992. The 
ane suggested in the title is discussed 
ider three catch words that focus the 
ree lectures: friendship, solidarity, 
umenism. Characteristic of O'Connor's 
,ie in these lectures is the predomi- 
nce of narrative discourse. 

Friendship points out that the inter- 
ligious encounter takes place between 
.•isons and that it is question of the 
•art before being one of the mind. The 
lint is exemplified in the narrative of 
F. Andrews's outstanding friendships, 
•St with S.K. Rudra whom he succe^- 
in having appointed the first Indian 
incipal of St Stephen's College in Delhi 
ot yet an inter-religious friendship but 
ther inter-racial); then specially with 
ika Ullah and other Muslims, and with 
e unlikely Munshi Ram, later better 
Hiwn as Swami Shraddhanand, the suc- 
ssor of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
Connor brings out the significance of 
ch friendships on both sides of the 
ligious divide, the courage they in- 
ilved, and the fact that they really 
uched in the religious roots of the per- 
ns concerned. Friendship meant a shar- 
g of religious experience. In the words 
2^ka Ullah to Andrews, "Tell me your 
eautlful Names' of God and I will tell 
m mine" (p.7). 

The second lecture on the theme of 
'idariiy starts with the narrative on 
ndrews's friendship with Gandhi 
nich led to the Britisher's commitment 
the Indian freedom movement; it con- 
tues in the story of Verrier Elwin's 
d Shaouao Hhvale's |oint commitment, 
die welfare of the tribal world of In- 


dia, a commitment that involved of the 
Oxford don and his Maratha friend 
embracing a life of considerable pover- 
ty and hardship. If Andrews was known 
as dtn-bandhu ('the friend of the poori) 
Verrier received the no less honorific 
title of dCh-seinl; ('the servant of the poorO. 

The tatter's solidarity with the tribal 
world resulted in a considerable corpus 
of anthropological work which should 
be considered an important source of 
the emerging tribal Geology of India. 
Around the story of Verrier, O'Connor 
weaves the narrative of more recent 
movements of religious solidarity, spe- 
cially with the dalits in India and other 
examples in the emerging pluralist cul- 
ture of theWest. 

The third lecture lakes the theme 
of ecumenism. The narrative is here more 
diffuse. O'Connor wants to recover the 
original pre-Christian meaning of the 
word as referring to the whole inhabit- 
ed world, with a semantic stress on the 
original meaning of the first two sylla- 
bles, contracted from oikos, home, house- 
hold. In this context a large number of 
mixlem concerns are reviewed and put 
into perspective. There is a false kind of 
"ecumenism," which A. Pieris has called 
"cocacobnization," the imposition on 
the world of a uniform type of economy 
and culture, an "ecumenism of death" 
(p. 46) implying a 'triage' and a holo- 
caust of the poorest, as is evident in 
most recent economic trends. It is in this 
context that the dialogue of religions 
and the various movements that have 
arisen in the churches and outside them, 
specially after Chicago 1894, have to be 
seen: they are meaningful as calls to con- 
certed action to make the earth a com- 
mon home for all. Liberation theology, 
the feminist movement and the ecologi- 
cal concern are also viewed in this per- 
spective and the relations of religions 
summed up by the title borrowed from 
J.B. Cobb's bixik. Death or Dialogue. 

I had heard these lectures when 
they were delivered in Delhi. I have again 
enjoyed reading them in the pres«U form: 
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they are insightful, widely Infoimed spe- 
cially on their two main heroes, Andrews 
and Verrier, on whom the author has 
published other studies, and unlike oth- 
er western writings they draw a lot from 
the wisdom and articulations of Indian 
theologians. They are worthy addition 
to a remarkable series of "Teape Lec- 
tures” publications that have come out 
regularly since the middle of the centu- 
ries. The book must hnd a place in all 
Ihfxilogical libraries of India and else- 
where. 

G.GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Christ Inspires Human Struggle 
for Freedom and JusKce. A Free- 
dom Fighter's Testimony. By V. Henry 
Dev ADAS. Bangakirc CBRS, Delhi: ISPCK, 
IWn. Pp. xii-79. Rs 30 (he 40). ISBN «1- 
7214 - 121 - 1 . 

The author has been a high profile 
figure in the life of the (Protestant) 
Church in India for over half a century. 
In his mid-seventies, he now recollects 
the various phases of his life since he 
was a student in the then Mysore Prince- 
ly State and took an enthusiastic part in 
the freedom movement, with a taste of 
jail. His political ideals were those of 
the socialist trends in the Congres.s Par- 
ty (and later the Socialist Party), and 
felt specially close to Nehru and 
jayprakash Narayan. After his students 
days hr was involved in various 
organisations related to the Church, the 
main portion of his life having been his 
twenty-years work with the YMCA in 
various capacities 'and his service as 
General Secretary of the ISPCK for an- 
other twenty-odd yean. In both areas of 
responsttiillty he left a remaikable record, 
but more importantly he was involved 
in many other activities of the churches, 
not least in the ecumenical movement 
and the formation of the CNl, and the 
Prague-based Christian Peace Confer- 
ence. 

His memories of these yean read 
like a Who's Who of Christians in India 
(see pp. 16.18,21,28...). Their activities 
are presented on the background of the 


political situation of the country. Through 
his eyes we live the momentous period 
in the lifoof the country and the churches 
in India before and after independence, 
and of the ecumenical movement be- 
ginning with the World Christian Youth 
Conforence of Oslo 1947, before the WCC 
was founded. 

Simultaneous with the record of 
events Devadas offers us scattered re- 
flections on his Christian experience. He 
confesses that while in his youth and 
after his retirement he has folt close to 
Jesus and has been enthused by his fig- 
ure, his involvement with the Church 
brought in concerns of power and pres- 
tige which, while giving a false impres- 
sion of (Christian commitment, had in 
tact little to do with the gospel. 

His Christology is definitely hori- 
zontal. With S.J. Samaitha he things that 
“the closer people came to affirming the 
deity of Jesus, the further they moved 
away from the histmical Jesus" (64J. Sim- 
ilarly, the concern of the Church about 
sacraments and the "salvation of souls" 
has betrayed the memory of Jesus. He 
believes in "Jesus, the Galilean, who 
struggled to liberate and free his people 
from the political bondage of the Ro- 
man Empire - Jesus who was dedicated 
to the cause of socio-economic justice 
for his people groaning under poverty; 
Jesus who was waging a relentlra strug- 
gle against the priestly hierarchy of the 
Jewish religion who allowed themselves 
to be used as hirelings of the Roman 
rulers in exploiting and oppressing the 
people keeping them poor and enslaved" 
(7D). The credal questions about his birth, 
resurrection or deity leave Devadas cold. 

As for the mission of the Church, 
he bemoans that the NCCI has with- 
drawn from public affairs (although he 
sees recent signs of change in this) and 
that the Church is con c erned mostly with 
"rituals and sacraments." His theologi- 
cal style is to contrast the Uberatlve mis- 
sion to the "ritual" activity, rather than 
interpret the latter in terms of the former. 
He is negative to the value of the three- 
tier ministry for the Churdi in India and 
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thbikk thM the CNl (md CSI) have be- 
tnyed ttwh inltUl impintion and giv- 
en tmr too much power to the epiacopa- 
cy (which he would rather aboiish) and 
to the dctgy (which he would want or- 
dakied for the period ofaervlceonly^aa 
they become too eaaily 'pi^arifl of their 
cangngattane and pi^tlciana in the ec- 
deeiaatlcal atructure' - 67). He aup- 
porta of coune die option for the poor 
but ia pitileaa critic of the rhetoric alxiut 
it that makea litde difference to the poor 
(36). In foct he auggeat that much of the 
leaoutcea aeni for the poor get abaotbed 
by die activldea of the ecdealaatical mid- 
dlemen, and little benefits the poor. 

One can see die boede conulna a 
good amount of plain It ramblea a 
good deal but it raiaca queationB that 
need to be faced. In my opinion Devadas 
ia naive in theological formulation, but 
raises a prophetic voice from the laity 
which die churches (including the Cadi- 
oUc Church) should not brush aside. 

The proof-reading ia poor (on p. 41 
correct 1^8 for 1968 aa the foundation 
date of S*CK), and the copy I received 
for review and die one I bwght for our 
library do not have the footnotes, al- 
though there are 14 footnote calls in the 
text. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

We Heard the Bird Sing. Interact- 
ing with Anthony de Mctlo, S.J. Com- 
piled by Aurel Bars, S.J. and Joseph 
PuLiCKAL, S.J. Anand: Gujaral ^hitya 
Prakash, 1995, Pp. vii-113. Rs 35. 

I have been invited to contribute to 
this homage paid to Tony de Mello and 
regret dut I just put off writing for this 
is a fina tribute to a man who was con- 
cerned with the growdi of the human 
penon. The lecoUectiona gathered here 
are the record of major mileMoncs in 
the lives of many women and men 
touched by Tony as person, aa counsel- 
lor, aa sage and Mend. Aurel Brys speaks 
of ‘’sacred ground,' snd righdy, as these 
recollections ena^ ua to glimpse the 
Mcied in lives around ua and require us 
to take off our shoes. I sm sorry many 


more did not take the chance to share 
their icccdlections. 

The title has been taken from one 
of Tony's famous wisdom books ‘The 
Smgoftiu Bird.’ The collection of signif- 
icant moments is illustrated with the 
motif of the moods of a bird. The cover 
la very attractive and the joint 'pref- 
ace' deserves to be read. At the end 
they say of Tony, 'Tony did not, espe- 
cially in his later yean, represent the 
mainline Christian thought or piety; but 
he offered a witness and a programme, 
and raised some questions, which even 
mainline Christians found immensity 
challenging and enriching; that was, is 
his relevance.’* 

1 was deeply perplexed by him at 
his last renewal shortly before he died. 
If you have ever watched men digging 
earth at the side of roads, you notice 
that they leave a small column in the 
centre so that the amount of soil dug 
can be measured and they accordingly 
paid. 1 use to picture: Tony standing or 
sitting on one of these columns having 
cut away all the received Christian tra- 
ditions and busy demolishing the re- 
maining column - what would be left to 
support him? 

lam sure many ¥dll enjoy this book 
and recall events, parts of personal jour- 
neys, be grateful, be silent as they re- 
view their pilgrimage, smile, cry silent- 
ly and be wiser for foe journey ahead. 
We can only be grateful for foie contri- 
butions and for the Initiative of Joe 
Pulickal and the work of Aurel. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

A Modem Tngedy 
The Angels Have Left Us. The 
Rwanda Tragedy and the Churches. By 
Hugh MCCullum. Risk Book Series. 
Geneva: WCC Publications, 1995. Pp. 
xxiv-115. US $ IZSa ISBN 2-8254-1 154-x. 

We still keep frefo in our minds 
last year's horrors in Rwanda, a not- 
yet-finished story. This book contains a 
Canadian journalist's account of what 
happened and why. tt was a genocide - 
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unlike the UN and the churches, 
McCuIlum does not hesitate to use the 
word - where a small portion of Hutus 
in quest for power and revenge did not 
hesitate to exterminate not only the ri- 
val Tutsis but also other Hutus who did 
not approve of their extremist positions. 
But things are not black and white. Op- 
pression and brutality are found in all 
sides. 

The mystery of evil revealed in diese 
pages 18 of course not exclusive to 
Rwanda. It has taken different but equal- 
ly devilish forms in Germany and in 
Hiroshima, in Cambodia and in Bosnia, 
in Uganda and Latin America.... They 
reveal the total brutalization of human- 
ity and the absurd limits of hatred that 
e^ic, racist, nationalist passions can 
awaken in us. The irony of the situation 
is that the Rwanda massacres took place 
when the world was still celebrating the 
victory of democracry m South Africa 
and the very month when the African 
Bishops met in Rome for a special Syn- 
od for Africa.... 

Christians will find in the Rwanda 
events many points to ponder over. Over 
90% of the population of the "country 
of a thousand hills" is baptised <65% 
Catholic. 20% Protestant and Anglican, 
5% Adventists), the rest Muslim or ani- 
mists (p. 65). Ironically, many of the 
mass murders look place in churches, 
which had been considered .safer plac- 
es. In some cases the Christian leader- 
ship, priests included, cooperated with 
the diabolical vuMence. True, these were 
the exception, but many did run away 
from their flix:k in search <if .security, 
and there was a ‘deafening silence' from 
the Christian leadership during the 
events. 

Apart from an impressionistic de- 
scription of events and their history, 
McCuIlum attempts some analysts. He 
criticizes the western perception of the 


conflict as a "tribal war." The legacy of 
European colonization of the African 
continent the favouritlam shown to aome 
tribes in matters of education and em- 
ployment with die consequent sharpen- 
ing of tribal consciousness, the sluf^ish 
reaction at the UN headquarters in New 
York ("Rwanda has no oil!"), the sb- 
suid arms sale by many countries, above 
all the respoiuilnlity of a Church which 
had lived too close to the colonial pow- 
ers and too easily identified with a cor- 
rupt government. More signlAcantly, 
perhaps, "the oppressive economic sys- 
tem b^ignly known as globalization" 
(xxiii) and in the last decades a "struc- 
tural adjustment programme imposed 
by intemationai financial Institutions 
mtensified the impoverishment of the 
majority rural and urban population' 
(xxiv). The danger is that even after the 
tragedy the way aid is organised may 
aggravate rather and solve the problem 
of the country. "Naive hunvanitarian- 
i.<im has not worked in the Rwanda cri- 
sis, if it ever worked anywhere.... The 
concern for justice must permeate every 
action by churches; and justice involves 
looking at the murky political issues 
which cau.se massacres and refugee ex- 
oduses and denounong injustice with- 
out taking partisan positions. It seems 
in the case of Rwanda that de-politicised 
emergency aid is easier than long-range 
initiatives for justice, peace and recon- 
ciliation" (44). 

A book that makes us reflect. One 
identifies with the barefoot black young- 
ster of the cover picture, squatting un- 
easily on the straw-covered ground, the 
head bent low and the face hidden in 
his arms and an attitude of - sorrow? 
astonishment? repentance? Having lost 
two thirds of her task force (p. 97) the 
Church of Rwanda is a church of survi- 
vors. May it give ua an example of a 
Church of repentance and recoiK illation. 

G. CISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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Beijing, a Theological Event 

Next month the attention of the media and of the social and 
political world will be centred on the Fourth World Conference 
on Women sponsored by the UNO. Few movements have made 
such a relatively rapid impact all over the world as the modem 
feminist movement. It has come to the centre of stage of the 
world’s agenda, at times even threatening to displace die major 
economic conflict of rich and poor to which Karl Marx and l^o 
XIII had called the attention of the world over a century ago. 
Generally, however, the two movements strengthen one another. 

Not only the secular world but also the Church has awak- 
ened to the centrality of the problem of women's rights. In spite 
of well-known theological positions for which he is often criti- 
cized, the present Pope has often addressed himself to the ques- 
tion with sensitivity and boldness, particularly in Mulieris 
Dignitatem. His recent bold "Letter to Women" on the Beijing 
Conference, which we are happy to reprint in this issue, is an 
effusive prayer of thanksgiving for and to women. The Pope 
shows himself "truly sorry" for whatever blame belongs "to not 
just a few members of the Church" for discrimination against 
women in contrast with the attitude of Jesus Christ himself. This 
year the Society of Jesus for the first time produced an official 
statement calling on all Jesuits to make this concern their own. 
Elsewhere in this issue we print this document. 

In many ways the gender problem is more complex than the 
class conflict. The problem has many roots; eccmomic, sociologi- 
cal, psychological, historical, biological, theological, religious.... 
More perhaps than in any other great problem facing society, 
religion bears responsibility for the present injustice, as it h^ 
been used to keep women in a lower place in die society of 
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human beings, in spite of their indispensable role of birthing 
humanity and nurturing it to maturity. It is true that many 
religions do have theological trends that show an awareness of 
the equality which women should have with men, but in practice 
most religious bodies, no less than the secular society, have been 
discriminatory and oppressive towards womm. In the global 
scenario, especially in developing countries, women's sufferings 
have names and faces: the wife's daily struggle for survival, the 
exploitation of the working woman, especially if immigrant or 
migrant, the girl child unprepared to cope wi^ the lustful male 
gaze, die multiforum discrimination against die new female worker, 
the pressures on most women of frenzy publicity promoted by 
the riee market economy. The list is endless. 

Against this backdrop, Beijing is first and foremost a testi- 
mony of what women have been able to achieve in a relatively 
short time in conscientizing themselves and the world about the 
problem. As Christians we see this change as the work of the 
Holy Spirit, that Shakti which Gaudium et Spes sees as awakening 
the liberating movements in our history. In spite of ambiguities 
in certain areas, we affirm the movement as a sign of hope and of 
the divine action in the world working through the courage and 
wisdom specially of the women of our age. We are thereby called 
to do all we can to restore to woman that dignity she received 
when "God created humankind in his image, in the image of God 
he created them, male and female he created them” (Gen 1:28, 
NRSV). 

Beijing calls us not only to thank God and admire his work in 
our history, but also to join the movement. The Church in India 
is blessed with many generous women, both lay and religious, 
who serve the community in various forms, often with outstand- 
ing courage. In recent years a number of them have been criti- 
cized, tortured and even martyred because of their mission of 
service to the poor. We have all been ennobled and inspired by 
their example of fidelity and love. It is not proper for us, the rest 
of the Church, to remain silent and passive in the face of such 
aggteasivity which soils the best traditioixs of our culture where 
woman has at least been respected, even when not given her due. 

We must recogitise that the women's voices are hardly heard 
in the centre of the decision-making bodies of our Chur^. CXir 
commimity has not yet been redeemed from the prejudice against 
women conunon to so many cviltures. We seem to base our view 
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of the position of women in the Church on the text that affinns 
that women followed Jesus and served his needs (Lk 8:3), and 
reduce their role to being sacristans or singers in the liturgy, if 
not just servants of the clergy. Do we forget diat women were the 
first witnesses of the resurrection and were commissioned by the 
risen Lord himself? (Mt 28:10; Jn 20:17) Do we forget that wom- 
en, and not only the Mother of Jesus, were in the upper room 
when the Spirit of God created the Church of the Apostles to 
continue till the end of times? Do we forget that they had a vital, 
essential role in the birth of the Church? Do we forget that it was 
Lydia and her family who were the founders of the European 
Oiurch (Acts 16) and that in the list of co-workers of the Gospel 
in Romans 16 St Paul names almost as many women as men, 
including the deacon Pheebe and foe Apostle Junia? The second 
century non-cnristian writings refer to the work of Christian 
"deaconesses." Qy contrast at all levels of our Church (parish, 
diocese, nation, ^international community), women are at best 
given a subsidia^ role, if not just tolerat^ as a mere decorative 
presence. We fail to listen to their experience, especially to their 
voices about discrimination, and to foeir insights into foe needs 
of the mission of foe Church. We thus develop an one-sided view 
of things and force women to see life with men's eyes. We want 
them after our, foe male, image of Mary, submissive handmaid of 
the Lord, forgetting Mary's prophetic utterance of the Magnificat 
and her decisive role in foe mirustry of Jesus, if we have to go by 
the Cana story 2). And we expect women in the Church to 
conform to that model we have created. 

In spite of its ambiguities, in spite of the tensions that will 
surely be manifested in it, in spite of foe reluctant treatment it 
gives to foe NGOs meeting, B^jing will be an important land- 
mark in the growing consciousness of the world in respect to the 
gender problems. And because of its main purpose and intent, 
we see it as a theological event. May the divine Spirit hover over 
it! May She give birth to a new humanity of gender-equality! 



^J^caJL II to ^l/Huncn 

I greet you all most cordially, women throughout the world! 

1. I am writing this letter to each one of you as a sign of 
solidarity and gratitude on the eve of the Four^ World Confer^ 
ence on Women, to be held in Beijing this coming September. 

Before all else, I wish to express my deep appreciation to the 
United Nations Organization for having sponsored this very 
significcuit event. The Church desires for her part to contribute to 
upholding the dignity, role <md ri^ts of women, not only by the 
specific work of the Holy See's official Delegation to the Confer- 
ence in Beijing, but also by speaking directly to the heart and 
mind of every woman. Recently, when Mrs Gertrude Mongella, 
the Secretary General of the Conference, visited me in connection 
with the Beijing meeting, I gave her a written Message which 
stated some basic points of the Church's teaching with regard to 
women's issues. That message, apart from the specific circum- 
stances of its origin, was concerned with a broader vision of the 
situation and problems of women in general, in an attempt to 
promote the cause of women in the Church and in today's world. 
For this reason, I arranged to have it forwarded to every Confer- 
ence of Bishops, so that it could be circulated as widely as possible. 

Taking up the themes 1 addressed in that document, I would 
now like to speak directly to every woman, to reflect with her on the 
problems and the prospects of what it means to be a woman in 
our time. In particular I wish to consider the essential issue of the 
dignity and rights of women, as seen in the light of the Word of God. 

Ihis "dialogue" really needs to begin with a word of thanks. 
As 1 wrote in my Apostolic Letter Mulieris Dignitatem, the Church 
"desires to give thanks to the Most Holy Trinity for the 'mystery 
of woman' and for every woman - for all that constitutes the 
eternal measure of her feminine dignity, for the 'great works of 
God', which throughout human history have been accomplished 
in and through her" {n. 31). 

2. This word of thanks to the Lord for his mysterious plan 
regarding the vocation and mission of women in the world is at 
the same time a concrete and direct word of thanks to women, to 
every woman, for all that they represent in the life of humanity. 

Thank you, zoomen who are mothers! You have sheltered hu- 
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man beings within yourselves in a unique experience of joy and 
travaiL This experience makes you become God's own smile 
upon the newborn child, the one who guides your child's first 
steps, who helps it to grow, and who is the anchor as the child 
makes its way along the journey of life. 

Thank you, tvomen who are wives! You irrevocably join your 
future to that of your husbands, in a relationship of mutual 
giving, at the service of love and life. 

Thank you, women who are daughters and ivomen who are sis- 
ters! Into the heart of the family, and then of all society, you bring 
the richness of your sensitivity, your intuitiveness, your generos- 
ity and fidelity. 

Thank you, women who ivork! You are present and active in 
every area of life - social, economic, cultural, artistic and politi- 
cal. In this way you make an indispensable contribution to the 
growth of a culture which unites reason and feeling, to a model 
of life ever open to the sense of "mystery," to the establishment 
of economic and political structure ever more worthy of humanity. 

Thank you, consecrated women! Following the example of the 
greatest of women, the Motiher of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Word, you open yourselves with obedience and fidelity of the 
gift of God's love. You help the Church and all mankind to 
experience a "spousal" relationship to God, one which magnifi- 
cently expresses the fellowship which God wishes to establish 
with his creatures. 

Thank you, every ivoman, for the simple fact of being a zoom- 
an\ Through the insight which is so much a part of your 
womanhood you enrich the world's understanding and help to 
make human relations more honest and authentic. 

3. I know of course fiiat simply saying thank you is not 
enough. Unfortunately, we are heirs to a history which has condi- 
tioned us to a remarl^ble extent. In every time and place, this 
conditioning has been an obstacle to the progress of women. 
Women's dignity has often been imacknowledged and their pre- 
rogatives misrepresented; they have often been relegated to die 
margins of society and even i^uced to servitude. This has pre- 
vented women from truly being themselves and it has resulted in^ 
a spiritual impoverishment of humanity. Certainly it is no easy 
task to assign the blame for this, considering the many kinds of 
cultural conditioiung which down the centuries have shaped 
ways of thinking and acting. And if ol^ective blame, especially in 
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particular historical contexts, lias belonged to not just a few 
members of the Church, for this I am truly sorry. May this regret 
be transformed, on the part of the whole Churdi, into a renewed 
commitment of fidelity to the Gospel vision. When it comes to 
setting women free from every kind of exploitation and domina- 
tion, the Gospel contains an ever relevant message which goes 
back to the attitude of Jesus Christ himself. Transcending the estab- 
lished norms of his own culture, Jesus treated women with 
openness, respect, acceptance and tenderness. In this way he 
honoured the dignity which women have always possessed ac- 
cording to God's plan and in his love. As we look to Christ at the 
end of this Second Millennium, it is natural to ask ourselves: 
how much of his message has been heard and acted upon? 

Yes, it is time to examine the past with courage, to assign 
responsibility where it is due in a review of the long history of 
humanity. Women have contributed to that history as much as 
men and, more often than not, they did so in much more difficult 
conditions. I think particularly of those women who loved cul- 
ture and art, and devoted their lives to them in spite of the fact 
that they were frequently at a disadvantage from the start, ex- 
cluded from equal educational opportunities, underestimated, 
ignored and not given credit for their intellectual contributicms. 
Sadly, very little of women's achievements in history can be 
registered by the science of history. But even though time may 
have bqried the documentary evidence of those a^ievements, 
their beneficent influence can be felt as a force which has shaped 
the lives of successive generations, right up to our own. To this 
great, immense feminine "tradition" humanity owes a debt which 
can never be repaid. Yet how many women have been and con- 
tinue to be valued more for their physical appearance than for 
their skill, their professionalism, their intellectual abilities, their 
deep sensitivity; in a word, the very dignity of their being! 

4. And what shall we say of the obstades which in so many 
parts of the world still keep women from being fully integrated 
into social, political and economic life? We need only think of 
how the gift of motherhood is often penalized rather than re- 
warded, even though hvunanity owes its very survival to this 
gift. Certainly, much remains to be done to prevent discrimina- 
tion against ^ose who have chosen to be wives and mothers. As 
far as personal rights are concerned, there is an urgent need to 
achieve real equality in every area: equal pay for equal work. 
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protection for working mothers, fairness in career advancements, 
equality of spouses with regard to family rights and the recogni- 
tion of everything that is part of the rights and duties of citizens 
in a democratic State. 

This is a matter of justice but also of necessity. Women will 
increasingly play a part in the solution of the serious problems of 
the future: leisure time, the quality of life, migration, social ser- 
vices, euthanasia, drugs, health care, the ecology, etc. In all these 
areas a greater presence of women in society will prove most 
valuable, for it will help to manifest the contradictions present 
when society is organized solely according to the criteria of 
efficiency zmd productivity, and it will force systems to be rede- 
signed in a way which favours the processes of humanization 
which mark the "civilization of love." 

5. Then too, when we look at one of the most sensitive 
aspects of the situation of women in the world, how can we not 
mention the long and degrading history, albeit often an "under- 
ground" history, of violence against women in the area of sexuality? 
At the threshold of the Third Millennium we cannot remain 
indifferent and resigned before this phenomenon. The time has 
come to condemn vigorously the types of sexual violence which 
frequently have women for their object and to pass laws which 
effectively defend them from such violence. Nor can we fail, in 
the name of the respect due to the human person, to condemn 
the widespread hedonistic and commercial culture which en- 
courages the systematic exploitation of sexuality and corrupts 
even very young girls into letting their bodies be used for profit. 

In contrast to these sorts of perversion, what great apprecia- 
tion must be shown to those women who, with a heroic love for 
the child they have conceived, proceed with a pregnancy result- 
ing from the injustice of rape. Here we are thinking of atrocities 
perpetrated not only in situations of war, still so common in the 
world, but also in societies which are blessed by prosperity and 
peace and yet are often corrupted by a culture of hedonistic 
permissiveness which aggravates tendencies to aggressive male 
behaviour. In these cases the choice to have an abortion always 
remains a grave sin. But before being something to blame on the 
woman, it is a crime for which guilt needs to be attributed to 
men and to the complicity of the general social environment. 

6. My word of thanks to women thus becomes a heartfelt 
appeal that everyone, and in a special way States and intemation- 
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al institutions, should make every effort to ensure that women 
regain full respect for their dignity and role. Here I carmot fail to 
express my admiration for those women of good will who have 
devoted their lives to defending the dignity of womanhood by 
fighting for their basic social, economic and political rights, dem- 
onstrating courageous initiative at a time when dris was considered 
extremely inappropriate, the sign of a lack of feminiruty, a mani- 
festation of exhibitionism, and even a sin! 

In this year's World Day of Peace Message, I noted that when 
one looks at the great process of women's liberation, "the jour- 
ney has been a difficult and complicated one and, at times, not 
without its share of mistakes. But it has been substantially a 
positive one, even if it is still unfinished due to the many obsta- 
cles which, in various parts of the world, still prevent women 
from being acknowledged, respected, and appreciated in their 
own special dignity" (n. 4). 

This journey must go on! But I am convinced that the secret 
of making speedy progress in achieving full respect for women 
and their identity involves more than simply the condemnation 
of discrimination and injustices, necessary hough this may be. 
Such respect must first and foremost be won through an effective 
and intelligent campaign for the promotion of zoomen, concentrating 
on all areas of women's life and begitming with a universal recog- 
nition of the dignity of women. Our ability to recognize this dignity, 
in spite of historical conditioning, comes from the use of reason 
itself, which is able to understand the law of God written in the 
heart of every human being. More than anything else, the word 
of God enables us to grasp clearly the ultimate anthropological 
basis of the dignity of women, making it evident as a part of 
God's plan for humanity. 

7. Dear sisters, together let us reflect anew on the magnifi- 
cent passage in Scripture which describes the creation of the 
human race and which has so much to say about your dignity 
and mission in the world. 

The Book of Genesis speaks of creation in summary fashicm, in 
language which is poetic and symbolic, yet profoundly true: "God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God he created him; 
male and female he created them" (Gen 1:27). The creative act of God 
takes plaice according to a precise plan. First of all, we are told that 
the human being is created "in the image and likeness of God" (cf. 
Gen 1:26). This expression immediately makes clear zohat is distinct 
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about the human being with regard to the rest cf creation. 

We are then told that, from the very beginning, man has been 
created "male and female" (Gen 1:27). Scripture itself provides 
the interpretatifm of this fact: even though man is surrounded by 
the innumerable creatures of the created world, he realizes that 
he is alone (cf. Gen 2:20). God intervenes in order to help him 
escape from this situation of solitude: "It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him. a helper fit for him" (Gen 2:18). The 
creation of women is thus marked from the outset by the principle 
of help: a help which is not one-sided but mutml. Woman comple- 
ments man, just as man complements woman: men and women 
are complementary. Womanhood expresses the "human" as much 
as manhood does, but in a different and complementary way. 

When the Book of Genesis speaks of "help," it is not referring 
merely to acting, but edso to being. Womanho^ and manhood are 
complementary not only from the physical and psychological points of 
view, but also frx>m the ontological. It is cmly tlmugh the duality of 
tfie "masculine" and the "feminine" that die "human" finds full 
realization. 

8. After creating man male and female, God says to both: 
"Fill the earth and subdue it" (Gen 1:28). Not only does he give 
them the power to procreate as a means of perpetuating the 
human sp^es throughout time, he also gixxs them the earth, charg- 
ing them with the responsible use of its resources. As a rational and 
free being, man is called to transform the face of the earth. In this 
task, which is essentially that of culture, man and woman alike 
share equal responsibility from the start. In their fruitful rela- 
tionship as husband and wife in their common task of exercising 
dominion over the earth, woman and man are marked neither by 
a static and undifferentiated equality nor by an irreconcilable 
and inexorably conflictual difference. Their most natural rela- 
tionship, which corresponds to the plan of God, is the "imity of 
the two," a relational "uni-duality," which enables each to expe- 
rience their interpersonal and reciprocal relationship as a gift 
which enriches and which confers responsibility. 

To this "unity of the two" God has entrusted not only the 
work of procreation and family life, but the creation of history 
itself. While the 1994 International Year of the Family focused atten- 
tion on women as mothers, the Beijing Conference, which has as its 
theme "Action for Equality, Development and Peace," provides’ 
an auspicious occasion for heighterting awareness of the many 
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contributions made by women to the life of whole societies and nations. 
This contribution is primarily spiritual and cultural in nature, 
but socio-political and economic as well. The various sectors of 
society, nations and states, and the progress of all humanity, are 
certainly deeply indebted to the contribution of women! 

9. Progress usually tends to be measured according to the 
criteria of science and technology. Nor from this point of view 
has the contribution of women l^n negligible. Even so, this is 
not the only measure of progress, nor in fact is it the principal 
one. Much more important is the social and ethical dimension, 
which deals with human relations and spiritual values. In this 
area, which often develops in an inconspicuous way begiiming 
v'ith the daily relationships between people, especially witiiin 
me family, society certainly owes much to the "genius of women." 

Here I would like to express particular appreciation to those 
women who are involved in the various areas of education extend- 
ing well beyond the family: nurseries, schools, universities, social 
service agencies, parishes, associations and movements. Wher- 
ever the work of education is called for, we can note that women 
arc ever ready and willing to give themselves generously to 
others, especially in serving the weakest and most defenceless. 
In this work they exhibit a kind of affective, cultural and spiritual 
motherhood which has inestimable value for the development of 
individuals and the future of society. At this point how can I fail 
to mention the witness of so many Catholic women and Reli- 
gious Congregations of women from every continent who have 
made education, particularly the education of boys and girls, 
their principal apostolate? How can 1 not think with gratitude of 
dll the women who have worked and continue to work in the 
area of health care, not only in highly organized institutions, but 
also in v'ery precarious circumstances, in the poorest countries of 
the world, thus demonstrating a spirit of service which not infre- 
quently borders on martyrdom? 

10. It is thus my hope, dear sisters, that you will reflect 
carefully on what it means to speak of the "genius of women," not 
only in order to be able to see in this phrase a specific part of 
God's plan which needs to be accepted and appreciated, but also 
in order to let this genius be more fully expressed in the life of 
the Churcli. This subject came up frequently during the Marian 
Year and I myself dwelt r.-n it at leng^ in my Apostolic Letter 
MuUeris dignitatem (1988). In addition, this year in the Letter 
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whidi 1 customarily send to priests for Holy Thursday, I invited 
them to reread Mulieris dignitatem and refl^ on the important 
h>les which women have played in their lives as mothers, sisters 
and co-workers in the apostolate. Ihis is anodier aspect - different 
fmn the cot^gal aspect, but also important - of that ‘Tielp" whidi 
women, aconding to die Book ctf Genesis, are called to give to men. 

The Church sees in Mary the highest expression of the “feminine 
genius” and she rinds in her a source of constant inspiration. 
Mary called herself die 'handmaid of die Lord" (Lk 1:38). Through 
obedience to the Word of God she accepted her lofty yet not easy 
vocation as wife and mother in the family of Nazareth. Putting 
herself at God's service, she also put herself at the service of 
others: a service of love. Precisely throu^ this service Mary was 
able to experience in her life a mysterious, but authentic "reign." 
It is not by chance that she is invoked as "Queen of heaven and 
earth." The entire community of believers thus invokes her; many 
nations and peoples call upon her as their "Queen". For her, "to 
reign" is to serve! Her service is "to reign"! 

This is the way in which authority needs to be understood, 
both in the family and in sodety and the Church. Each person's 
fundamental vocation is revealed in this "reigning," for each 
person has been created in the "image" of the One who is Lord of 
heaven and earth and called to be his adopted smi or daughter in 
Christ. Man is the only creature on earth "which God willed for 
its own sake," as the Second Vatican Council teaches; it signifi- 
cantly adds that man "cannot fully find himself except through a 
sincere gift of self" (Gaudium et spes, n. 24). 

The maternal "reign" of Mary consists in fiiis. She who was, 
in all her being, a gift for her S<m, has also become a gift for the sons 
and daughters of the whole human race, awakening profound trust 
in those who seek her guidance fdong the difficult paths of life on 
the way to their definitive and transcendent destiny. Each one 
reaches this final goal by fidelity to his or her own vocation; this 
goal provides meaning and direction for the earthly labours of 
men and women alike. 

11. In this perspective "service" - which, when it is carried 
out with freedom, reciprocity cind love, expresses the truly "roy- 
al" nature of mankind - one can also appreciate that the presence 
of a certain diversity of roles is in no way prejudicial to women, 
provided that this diversity is not the result of an arbitrary 
imposition, but is rather an expression of what is specific to 
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being male and female. 11118 issue also has a particular applica- 
tion within the Church. If Christ - by his free and sovereign 
choice, clearly attested to by the Gospel and by the Churcii's 
constant Tradition - entrust^ only to men the task of being an 
"icon" of his countenance as "^tepherd" and "bridegroom" of the 
Church through the exercise of the ministerial priesthood, this in no 
way detracts from the role of women, or for that matter from the 
role of the other members of the Church who are not ordained to 
the sacred ministry, since all share equally in the dignity proper 
to the "common priesthood" based on Baptism. These role distinc- 
tions should not be viewed in accordimce with the criteria of 
functionality t)rpical in human societies. Rather they must be 
understood according to the particular criteria of the sacramental 
economy, i.e., the economy of "signs* which God freely chooses 
in order to become present in the midst of humanity. 

Furthermore, precisely in line with this economy of signs, 
even if apart from the sacramental sphere, there is great signih- 
cance to that "womanhood" which was lived in such a sublime 
way by Mary. In fact, there is present in the "womanhood" of a 
woman who believes, and especially in a woman who is "conse- 
crated," a kind of inherent "prophecy" (cf. Mulieris dignitatem, n. 
29), a powerfully evocative symbolism, a highly significant "iconic 
character," which finds its full realization in Mary and which 
also aptly expresses the very essence of the Church as a commu- 
nity consecrated with the integrity of a "virgin" heart to become 
the "bride" of Christ and "mother" of believers. When we consider 
the "iconic" complementarity of male and female roles, two of the 
Church's essential dimensions are seen in a clearer Ught: the "Marian" 
principle and the Apostolic - Petrine principle (cf. ibid., n. 27). 

On the other hand - as I wrote to priests in this year's Holy 
Thursday Letter - the ministerial priesthood, according to Christ's 
plan, "is an expression not of domination but of service" (n. 7). The 
Church urgently needs, in her daily self-renewal in the ligjht of the 
Word of God, to emphasize this fact ever more clearly, both by 
developing the spirit of commimion and by carefully fostering all 
those means of participation which are properly hers, and also by 
showing respect for and promoting the diverse personal and com- 
munal charisms which the Spirit of God bestows for the building up 
of the Christian community and the service of humanity. 

In this vast domain of service, the Church's two-thousand- 
year history, for all its historical conditioning, has truly experienced 
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the "genius of woman"; from the heart of the Church there have 
emerged women of the highest calibre who have left an impres- 
sive and beneficial mark in history. I think of the great line of 
woman martyrs, saints and famous mystics. In a particular way I 
think of Saint Catherine of Siena and of Saint Teresa of AvUa, 
whom Pope Paul VI of happy memory granted the title of Doc- 
tors of the Church. And how can we overlook the many women, 
inspired by faith, who were responsible for initiatives of extraor- 
dinary sodal importance, especially in serving the poorest of the 
poor? The life of the Church in the Third Millennium will cer- 
tainly not be lacking in new and surprising manifestations of 
"the feminine genius." 

12. You can see then, dear sisters, that the Church has many 
reasons for hoping that the forthcoming United Nations Confer- 
ence in Beijing will bring out the full truth about women. Necessary 
emphasis ^ould be placed on the "genius ofxoomen," not only by 
considering great and famous women of the past or present, but 
also those ordinary women who reveal the gift of their woman- 
hood by placing themselves at the service of others in their 
everyday lives. For in giving themselves to others each day 
women fulfil their deepest vocation. Perhaps more than men, 
women acknowledge the person, because they see persons with 
their hearts. They see them independently of various ideological 
or political systems. They see ofters in their greatness and limi- 
tations; they try to go out to them and help them. In this way the 
basic plan of the Creator takes flesh in the history of humanity 
and there is constantly revealed, in the variety of vcxrations, that 
beauty - not merely physical, but above all spiritual - which God 
bestowed from the very begiiming on all, and in a particular way 
on women. 

While I commend to the Lord in prayer the success of the 
important meeting in Beijing, I invite Ecclesial Communities to 
make dtis year an occasion of heartfelt thanksgiving to the Cre- 
ator and Redeemer of the wodd for die gift of this great treasure 
which is womanhood. In all its expressions, womanhood is part 
of the essential heritage of mankind and of the Church herself. 

May Mary, Queen of Love, watch over women and their 
mission in service of humanity, of peace, of the spread of God's 
Kingdom! 

With my Blessing. 

From the Vatican, 29 June 1995. 
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Changing Figure of the 
Indian Young Woman 

Problems and Perspectives in Educating to Feminine 
• Awareness in India 

Philomena D'SOUZA fma 

As a first contribution to the reflections cm the Beijing theme, a member of the 
Sslesian Sisters of Don Dosco (the Institute of the Daughters of Mary Help of 
Christians) points to the various stages of the feminist movement in die world and 
analyses the recent history of the feminist movement in India. She warns us of the 
twin dangers which fundamentalism and consumerism pose to a sound feminine 
self-consciousness and offers practical suggestions for a Glanced education of our 
girls. (Sr D'Souza's address is Mazzaiello Kendra, Upper Kasarkod 581342) 

^A7ay back in 1965, referring to the women's movement as one 
* ^ of the important signs of the times. Pope John XXIIl af- 
firmed: 

Women are gaining an increasing awareness of their natural digni- 
ty. Far from being content with a purely passive role or allowing 
themselves to be regarded as a kind of instrument, they are de- 
manding both in domestic and public life the rights and duties 
which belong to them as human persons {Pacem in terris, no.41) 
Today at the threshold of the fourth International Confer- 
ence of Women to be held in Beijing from 4th to 15th September 
1995, the words of the late Pontiff have proved to be truly pro- 
phetic. The women's movement has spread so widely (and at 
times so wildly) that perhaps no country is left unaffected by its 
influence. As ^ijing meeting discusses its theme Action for equal- 
ity, development and peace, both men and women all over the 
world are increasingly conscious that no society can truly progress 
if women are not involved in the development process; women's 
issues are no more only women's issues, and unless today's girls 
are educated in a feminist perspective, all talk in development, 
peace and progress turns out to be mere rhetoric. 

Against this background, my paper highlights particularly 
the problems and perspectives in educating girls to feminine 
awareness in India. After presenting a brief history of the worn- 
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en's movement and the issues involved both in the West and in 
India, I shall discuss its possible repercussions on the Indian 
young women of today and suggest some guidelines helpful in 
educating them to have a positive understanding of their ^gnity 
and role as women. 

1. Contemporary Western Feminist Movement and its 

Implications 

Although the women's movement may be traced back to the 
18th century, for the purpose of this paper, I shall refer to its 
development after the suffragette movement which fought for 
access to active and passive electoral rights for women and thus 
broke the stereotype division of labour based on 'man - public', 
'women - private' roles, thus enabling women to participate 
actively in public life.* Since then, the movement has gone through 
the following three phases: 

1.1 The 'Liberation - Separation' phase 

The first phase of the contemporary feminist movement is 
noted for its radical protests. As the movement gathered mo- 
mentum by late 60s it was a veritable volcano, vehemently pro- 
testing against all the structures of patriarchy. "Liberate the women 
from the bondage of man," was the catchword. Protests marches 
on the streets were the order of the day. The right to divorce and 
the right to abort were the key issues fought for in different parts 
of the world. The movement denounced all types of oppression 
and exploitation of women in the family and at the workshop. 
The fashion and beauty industry, including beauty contests, came 
under heavy attack as symbols of the male control over the 
female body. "The body is mine and I have a right over it." The 
movement initially started in New York and Chicago, and had a 
strong resonance in different parts of the world especially in 
countries of western Europe.^ 

1.2 The 'Promotion - Equality' phase 

In the second phase of the movement which roughly coin- 
cides with the '70s, the focus was on the 'promotion and realiza- 
tion of woman on a par with man'. The fi^t for equal rights and 

'Cf. Enrlca Rosanna, 'Rapporto uomo/donna', in Antonia Coujmbo, (ed.) 
Veno /' educazioru delta donna oggi. Rome: LAS 1988, 46. 

Cf. Ibid. 51. 
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opportunities and the consequent large scale legal reforms char- 
acterize this period. Access to education and employment op- 
portunities in aU fields (especially in those hitherto reserved for 
men), equal remuneration for equal work, reforms of the mar- 
riage law and property rights are some of the issues fought for. 
The concept of a 'natural difference between man and woman' is 
challenged and unisex fashions hit the windowshops. Women in 
large numbers begin to invade the so-called 'male bastions' of 
work like law, medicine, engineering, commerce, politics, de- 
fence, etc. While some of them indeed excel, most of ^em end up 
with the double burden of traditional housework and adaptation 
to male standards of achievement at the work place. It soon 
becomes apparent that a woman has to prove herself to be twice 
as capable to be considered half as good by her male counter- 
part.^ 

Women's movement begin to be aware of the trap hidden 
beneath the 'equality formula'. Equality was often (mis) understood 
as equality of external behaviour rather than equality of rights 
and dignity as human individuals. Imitating a 'male mc^el' meant 
unconsciously acknowledging its superiority as the standard hu- 
man being and discounting the unique contribution of women in 
building up the society.^ 

1.3 The 'Difference - Mutuality' phase 

The third phase of the movement (the '80s) sets in by an- 
nouncing the arrival of the new woman as different from man. 
The feminist however are careful not to define this difference in 
well-known cliche terms: nature - culture. By now, one had to 
acknowledge the fact that differences were both natural and 
cultural. The feminists, however, knew that a barren alternative 
of 'the same as different from' could lead them nowhere. Conse- 
quently they begin exploring the psycho-sodal history of women 
so as to identity how this difference could be cultivated without 
failing back into the traditional stereotypes of man and woman, 
and what possible contribution it could bring to the welfare of 
the human family.'' 

It was not long before they realized that the qualities re- 

^f. Ibid. 53, 

^f. Antonia Columbo, Educazione della donna. Ibid. 25. 

HZf. Antonia CouMBO and Eleonora Masini, "Contributo della donna a una 
cultura di pace. Approccio psico-sociologico," in Riviala di Scienze dell' educazione. 
25 (1987) 35-60. 
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quired to cater to the larger human family are perhaps the very 
ones which women have alwa 3 rs cultivated in the private sphere 
of their individual families. And now, as the man-made civiliza- 
tion is running the course of self-destruction (widt ecological 
catastrophe, armaments, race wide-spread violence and exploi- 
tation), it seemed urgent to encourage women to bring to the 
public life their psycho-social experience accumulated through 
the centuries. It was felt that having nurtured and cared for life 
for so many generations, women are particularly sensitive to a 
number of human issues like world peace, ecology, education 
and health care, solidarity with the marginalized, sharing of 
natural resources, etc. So women are invited to create an alterna- 
tive cultiire guided by the logic of respect and relationship rather 
than power and domination of reality. They are encouraged to 
think, speak, write, produce and govern as women, banking on 
their inner feminine resources and drawing from the rich experi- 
ence of their sisterhood. Man is seen as a partner to work in 
collaboration with, for the common cause of building of a caring 
society, rather than a rival to ctmfront.* 

Thus the feminist movement in the West has passed from a 
introverted stage of dealing only with women's issues to much 
wider horizons that interest the entire human family. In fact in 
many countries of the world women are at the forefront of the 
world peace movement, the green movement, the anti-nuclear 
movement and so on.' They are very conscious that as women 
they have an unique contribution to make to the transformation 
of society. 

2. Contemporary Indian Feminist Movement and its 

Implications 

The starting point of the Indian feminist movement were the 
social reforms of the nineteenth century galvanized chiefly by 
western educated Hindu men like Raja Mohan Roy. At a 
second stage women joined the nationalist movement in large 
numbers and fought shovdder to shoulder with their male coun- 
terparts. The Constitution of India affirmed in its Preamble the 
equality of sexes and by 1955 many progressive laws (pertaining 
to marriage and divorce, inheritance and economic equality, 

•Cf. Ibid. 

'Cf. Malini Seshadri, "Woman and Environment," in Indian Express, 7 June 
1992; Jaya Jattly, "Arms and the Woman," in Indian Express, 30 Sept. 1990. 
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right to abort, etc. "in favour of women" were promulgated.* 

The contemporary Indian feminist movement emerged in the 
'70s as a reaction to the dismal implementation of the constitu- 
tional declaration of equality between sexes and the legal manip- 
ulations sidetracking the women's demands.* In fact, the Report 
of the Committee on the Status of Women at the eve of the 
International Women's Year deplores the absence of an active 
women's movement and recommends various steps to the Gov- 
ernment to solicit women's participation in the task of nation 
building. Fortunately the International Women's Year witnessed 
the emergence of autonomous women's organizations and thanks 
to their effort the decade (1980-1990) brought many vital changes 
in the legal framework. 

2.1 Battles fought and legal gains of the decade 1980-1990 

This period saw the Indian woman most vociferous against 
all types of violence particularly rape, dowry murders, sati, fe- 
male foeticide, discriminatory personal laws, etc. Highly moti- 
vated urban women took up ^e case of a woman, victim of 
violence, carried the issue to the streets, trying to raise con- 
sciousness and create a public opinion around it, thus pressuriz- 
ing the Government for a change in legislation. Legal battles 
were fought (the triggering fact was the custodial rape of a tribal 
girl called Mathura by policemen in 1980) and rape laws were 
amended in 1983. Protests against dowry deaths intensified be- 
tween 1978 to 1984 and consequently the dowry prohibition law 
was amended in 1984." 

The battle continued unabated against other forms of vio- 
lence like discriminatory personal laws (Shah Bano case, 1986), 
Sati (Roop Kan war case, 1987), sex diagnosis tests and female 
infanticide, domestic violence, indecent representation of wom- 
en, etc. These efforts brought about legal reforms like the contro- 
versial Muslim Women's Bill, 1986, the Indecent Representation 
of Women Bill 1986, the Sati Prevention Bill 1987, the Maharashtra 

"Cf . Njndita Gandhi and Nandita SfiAH, Rhythmsefa Movnirnt, unpublished 
paper, 2. 

Janaki Nair, "Third Coming of the 'Second Sex'", in The TelegrajA, 7 Oct. 

1993. 

"Cf. Usha iKAKKUR. "Documenting the Dynamics of the Decade," in The 
Sunday Observer, 18 Feb. 1990. 

"Cf. Amab Neil Senoupta, and Kal Friese, "A Lobby of their Own", in India 
Tikiuv. 15 Feb. 1995. 
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Regulation of Parental Diagnostic Technique Act 1988, the set- 
ting up of family courts, etc.” These were demands for parity 
and for increased sensitivity to the ways in which gender deter- 
mines access to all aspects of social, economic and political life. 
From the legal point of view, this decade can be called as the 
decade of the lil»ration of women from violence. 

2.2 The spread of the movement to the grass-root level 

By the end of the 'dOs the movement became less visible on 
the streets, while a number of committed NGOs took the move- 
ment to the grass-root level involving various categories of rural 
women: the peasants, the tribals, the dalits, etc. They became 
less vocal, but more effective in gamering support from women 
not only on gender specific issues, but on general issues affecting 
the entire community.” The range of issues included literacy, 
health care, informal labour wages, access to safe drinking wa- 
ter, public toilets, transport, deforestation and ecology (women 
led ^e Chipko and NBA movements), anti-arrack and anti-price 
campaigns, protests against rape, domestic violence, dowry ha- 
rassment, etc. 

Thus Indian feminism is a positive movement of women 
educating women rather than a reactionary movement of pro- 
test. It tries to create a range of opportunities for women, teach- 
ing the poor ones income generating skills and involving them in 
the decision-making processes of the community. Women are 
mobilized to fight agamst social evils, conscientized about their 
rights, and helped to articulate their demands. The way of work- 
ing is informal and flexible, often making use of street plays and 
feminist songs. On the whole it has led to a transformation of the 
community through the conscientization and empowerment of 
Its women.” 

Today rural women are poUtically more conscious of their 
power as a vote bank and the political parties are vying with 
each other to woo them. So, the Panchayati Raj Bill, 1992, reserv- 
ing 30% seats for women in local governments, is like an icing on 
the cake, and if well implemented holds much promise for the 

'>Cf. IbU. 

'Cf. Gandhi and Shah, Rh ^ fthms , 4. 

'KZf. Tharian Mathew, “Pour Steps to Empowering Women, in Indum Express, 
6 March 1992; Angana Pakekh, “Happy and to Samata Campaign,” in Imium 
Express, 13 Apr. 1993; Mini Katooh, “Twenty Years of the Women's Movement: 
Advances and Retreats,” in The Pioneer, 6 March. 1994. 
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future. Besides^ thanks to women's lobbying, states like Tamil 
Nadu, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, etc., have come out with 
comprehensive policies for women's development. 

Urban based women's groups on the other hand have raised 
their voice against other forms of violence and exploitation, albe- 
it not always successfully. Protests marches have been organized 
against beauty contests, pornography, tourism-sponsored pros- 
titution, pollution of water resources and degradation, installa- 
tion of new nuclear plants, hazardous family planning strategies, 
invasion of injectable contraceptives, religious fundamentalism 
and communalism, the new economic policy and ti\e globalization 
of the market. According to the feminists, however, the greatest 
threat to the Indian woman of the '90s comes from the last 
mentioned issues, viz. the growing phenomenon of religious 
fundamentalism and the new economic policy of liberalization of 
the Indian market.** 

3. Present Cultural Climate and its Possible Repercus- 
sions on the Indian Young Women 

The cultural climate prevailing today is very complex and 
offers contradictory stimuli to the younger generation. My at- 
tempt will be to identify a few significant trends rather than 
present a composite coherent whole. 

3.2 Impact of religious fundamentalism 

One of the cultural factors that may have an adverse effect 
on the growing youngsters and hence also on the Indian young 
woman is religious fundamentalism. According to an authorita- 
tive spokesperson, Madhu Kishwar, religious fundamentalism 
has pushed back the women almost a century and it has all the 
potential of nullifying the legal gains made so far. Girls who 
have internalized the Hindutva ideology will perceive women's 
movement as something as something alien and thus run the risk 
of being trapped once again in the glorified 'wife-mother' mould 
preached by the BJP."’ 

On the other hand, however, the rigid stand of the religious 

'*Cf. Kavita Bhatta, "The women's movement in India - Some issues and 
campaigns, in Women's Link. New Delhi 1994, 35; Maitreyi CHATrERiEE,"The 
Legacy of a Struggle," in The Statesman, 17 March 1991. 

"Cf. /Amitabh Mattoo, "Have Women Lost Battle?," in Illustrated Weeldtf of 
India, 13 Feb. 1993, 29; Jessica JACOB, "Woman Power," in The Sunday Times of 
India. 27 Nov, 1994. 
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and political leaders may also irk the youngsters as boy-girl 
relationship among persons of different religious background is 
becoming increasingly frequent today. They may choose to dis- 
card religious affiliation opting for secular credentials.'^ Hence 
an enli^tened religious education in a multi-religious context is 
an urgent task facing us today as educators of the young. 

3.2 Attempts to assert gender equality 

Compared to her sisters gone before, today's girl is much 
more aware of her rights but 1^ vocal about them. The urban 
group particularly, which has had the advantage of equal educa- 
tion and opporturuties, concentrates more on persoiral achieve- 
ment and professional success." Having absorbed the ideas of 
gender equality, today's young women want to demonstrate 
their calibre and be like men. Their sense of identity is closely 
linked up to their achievement. With a strong belief that whatev- 
er man can do I can do better, they are storming all high-profile 
professions once reserved to men: administraticm, politics, archi- 
tecture, medicine, industry, electronic media, public relations, 
managerial posts, and so on.'* 

This trend of emphasizing the promotion and equality of 
women seems very much like the second phase of die western 
movement except that in India fight for equality is institutionaL 
Economic compulsions have brought more women out of their 
homes than the need to assert the logic of their rights as was the 
case of the western woman. Even rural women today are show- 
ing a heightened awareness of their rights and are seeking more 
employment opportunities. And it is not rare to find young 
adivasi girls well up in the job market.® 

3.3 Trapped by the beauty myth 

Today's upwardly mobile yoimg woman is in fact much 
affected by the glamour of an expanding consumer market. The 

'^Cf. Gandhi and Shah, RMythtu, 6. 

'HZf. Jacob, Woman, 15. 

'*Cf. N.N., "Cover story: Women with a mind," in The Week, 7 Fd>. 1993; 
Biinda Rhatau, "Just because they are women," in The Independent, 5 March 1994; 
Mythreyi Parihasaka'ihy, "Enterprising Eves," in Indian Express, 28 Jan. 1989; 
Gouripati Rao, The Bank which Bulks on their Motherly Care', in /ndian Express, 3 
Nov. 1989; Antara Dgvsen, "Women in Khaki’, in Indian Express, 13 June 19^. 

*Cf. Jacob, Wonmn, 15; Uma Vasudbv, "The women in India," in Indian Ex- 
press, 6 June 1994. 
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success of Sushmita Sen and Aishwarya Rai as World Beauties 
has had rippling eff^ all over the country. With an increasing 
number of beauty contests being held not only in big cities but 
also in remote small towns, girls have suddenly become exces- 
sively beauty conscious. The obsession with fitting into the beau- 
tiful mould will take a heavy toll in terms of psychological and 
physical health of young girls.^' Today's generation is constantly 
fed by the media images of extremely thin and curvaceous bod- 
ies without realizing that this is a male perspective on women. 
Having internalized this standardized model of beauty girls are 
bound to feel constantly insecure about their body and its ap- 
pearance, developing eating disorders like anorexia or bulimia.^ 

Although for the present it is the urban group that is under 
the spell of the beauty myth, the village crowd is not indifferent 
to it. If the present trend continues in all probability even the 
educated Indian girls will be more introverted and less con- 
scious of their rights and social responsibility. The modem beau- 
ty myth will succeed in diverting their attention from high- 
profile professions to glamorous ones like modelling, films, fash- 
ion designing, entertainment media or even prostitution. The 
'virhious domestic girl' of yester years is now replaced by the 
'beautiful domestic doll', a show-piece to glory about, but who 
will not threaten the status-quo of the patriarchal society. On the 
contrary, a vast array of industries controlled by men, viz., fash- 
ion, cosmetics, textiles, media, films, hotel, tourism and many 
other consumer product industries are already drawing huge 
profits from the commodification of women.“. 

3.4 Ambivalent attitude towards marriage and sexuality 

The media and the expanding consumer mentality have also 
changed the sexual mores of the Indian women. Following her 
western counterpart, apparently she seems to be more 'liberat- 
ed'. Surveys conducted among the teenage girls reveal that most 
of them believe a boy-girl relationship is a must and that there is 
nothing wrong with sex before marriage if you love the person.^* 
Many girls also think that marriage need not be the goal of a boy 
- girl relationship and so it is ok to try out till you find the 'right 


‘'Cl'. Binoii, "Beauty Bound," in Hindustan Times, 12 Feb. 1995. 

”Cf. Ammu Joseph, "Beauty contest," in Deccan Herald, 5 Feb. 1995. 
‘Cf. Ibid. 

‘‘Cf. N.N., "Cover Story; Women," 28. 
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one'. Many of tiiem in fact are not in the least hurry to marry, as 
marriage is seen to be curtailing of one's freedom. Although 
dowry murders are condemned, dowry itself is seen by some as 
a substitute for inheritance rights. Divorce and abortion are viewed 
to be a woman's right and if you think differently you are termed 
old-fashioned. “ 

To my perception however this casual attitude towards sex 
does not necessarily mean that the Indian girl has a positive 
appreciation of her womanhood. Of the nearly 800 girls I met 
during sessions on Eduction to Love and Human Sexuality, less 
than 2 % admitted that they had a serene view about their sexual- 
ity as women. Most girls in fact maiufest <m ambivalent love- 
hate, attraction-repulsion feeling towards sexuality. This is due 
to the contradictory messages they receive from the society. 
While the beauty contests present the female sexuality as highly 
attractive, the mainstream media, particularly the newspapers, 
present it s potentially dangerous. Research in fact shows that, 
by and large, most newspapers report only sexual crimes against 
women, creating an impression that women's sexuality is a source 
of constant threat to themselves; indirectly it also means that 
women as victims of sexual assault are more 'newsworthy' than 
as participants in developing programmes.* On the other hand, 
traditional religious socialization often makes the girls feel that 
as a woman she is dirty, unclean or even sinful. Such contradic- 
tory messages clearly explain the reason for the deep-seated 
insecurity of the Indian girl and her reluctance to assume her 
womanhood as positive richness. 

With regard to the rural girls however it is too early to 
predict anything. Trends should be clearer before the turn of the 
century, depending on the efficacy of NGOs. One of the signifi- 
cant differences, however, is that at the rural level there has been 
a very strong commimitarian thrust and an effort to involve local 
leadership. So there is much hope that notwithstanding the many 
hurdles, ^e rural girls may be better prepared to take up social 
responsibility and become catalyst of change in their own com- 
munity than urban girls who may be caught up in the winds of a 
individualistic consumer society. 


“Cf. Mala KAPADiA,‘'Sex and the Indian Woman," In The Illustrated Wert/y ef 
India, 13 Feb. 1993. 

**0/. Nandini Prasad, "How the Other Half Appears," in Indian Express, 22 
Aug. 1993. 
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4. Perspectives in Educating Girls to Feminine Awareness 

What I am going to present below are just a few intuitions 
which I obtain while writing this paper. They are merely indica- 
tive in nature and do not claim to be exhaustive. 1 propose a two- 
pronged approach liberating the woman from a negative self- 
image and of developing her potential to become a competent, 
critical and creative member of the society. 

4.1 Critical analysis of the source of negative feminine self-image 

To counteract the internalization of the subservient stereo- 
typic image of woman, the girls should be helped to analyse 
critically the impact of the following five agents of socialization. 

- Religion and Woman: Religious education should help the 
girls to analyse the religious symbols and customs which smack 
of patriarchy and identify positive role for women in one's own 
religion. 

- Media and Woman: The media image of woman has a pow- 
erful impact on the young girls particularly because of the phe- 
nomenon of 'star cult'. All the media products like films, TV 
programmes, magazines, advertisements, newspapers, songs, 
novels, etc., should intelligently analyzed so as to unveil the 
typical feminine model preached by them: the sacrificing moth- 
er, the subservient wife, the beautiful love-doll, the provoking 
vamp and the silly modem girl all of whom in the ultimate 
analysis uphold the values of patriarchy. 

- Society and Woman: A fruitful way to discover the expecta- 
tions of a society towards its women is to analyse the women's 
image underlying its proverbs, customs, myths and folklore. 
Encouraging the girls to reformulate at least some of these in 
their own little sphere would be a good starting point. 

~ The Education System and Woman: Notwithstanding all its 
pious desires, the educational system of India is still highly 
patriarchal both in content and structure. Oiu- text-books have a 
strong pro-male bias beginning with its rhymes, fairy tales, role 
models, cultural values, historical perspective, linguistic content, 
structural approach, etc. The educator should help the girb to 
integrate women's perspiective and experience so that education 
truly helps them to develop as women. 

- Family and Woman: This is a very delicate issue. Yet, the 
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older girls could be helped to perceive the distribution of power 
and the place of women in their respective families. It could 
prepare them for equal and reciprocal relationship with man 
where responsibilities are jointly shared and where both mother- 
hood and fatherhood are valued in their function of nurturing 
human life. 

4.2 Positive guidelines pr educating to feminine awareness 

According to me, attention to the following aspects of eduction 
is necessary to help girls to have a more positive imderstanding 
of their dignity and role as women in today's Indian society: 

- Girls will develop a positive self-image as women to the mea- 
sure they feel themselves loved, accepted and confirmed in their 
womanhood. A positive interpersonal relationship with success- 
ful, happy women who are proud of their womanhood can serve 
as a powerful role model for a positive identification. 

- Most girls need assertiveness training in order to liberate 
themselves from internalized norms of dependence, victimism, 
emotional manipulation, etc. 

- Working on projects with participatory methods will incul- 
cate in the girls a democratic attitude of mutual respect and co- 
responsibility as well as the necessary skills required for a deci- 
sion making process. 

- The educational philosophy of the school should explicitly 
eliminate from its structure and content the patriarchal values 
such as power, domination, competition, prestige, possession, 
conformity, passivity, etc., and promote assertive human values 
such as the dignity of the person, co-responsibility, justice and 
solidarity, mutual co-operation, communication and relationship, 
freedom and truth, beauty, happiness, care for the marginalized, 
etc. 

- Involvement in community action groups can help them 
internalize the concept of leadership at the service of another's growth. 
Slowly they may develop a feminine style of handling power 
understood as an opportunity to serve. 

- The girls tend to get easily involved in smaller spheres of 
action (like the family, school, parish, youth-club, neighbourhood) 
rather than get involved in wider political issues. The educator 
should help them see the repercussions of the macro-society on the 
micro-society of her little sphere, as well as the possibility of 
effectively influencing the macro-sphere through organized action at 
the micro level. 
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- Last, but the most important, is a positive education to 
human love and sexuality from a feminine pierspective. It can go a 
long way to help the girls to integrate at the emotional level their 
feminine experience of generating and nurturing life as some- 
thing good and beautiful, a source of creativity and fulfilment, 
and a richness to be shared for the happiness of the human 
family. 

Conclusion 

The Indian feminist movement has grown by leaps and bounds 
in the last two decades and paradoxically thanks to the deterio- 
rating standards of the media and growing consumer mentality, 
crimes against women too have increased steadily over the years. 
In fact, by and large, we are still at the first stage of liberating 
our women for all sorts of violence. However there is at least 
strong general awareness that in a country like ours the key to 
development is the care and education of its women. When 
women arc educated, they become agents of social change, bringing 
about transformation of the entire community. We need to inter- 
vene decisively at this juncture lest our girk be trapped in the 
rising tide of religious fundamentalism or be swept away by the 
currents of consumerism. I believe it is an urgent task to educate 
our young girls to discover the richness of their womanhood and 
be prepared to face the challenges of society with their feminine 
genius, thus contributing together with man to the building up of 
a culture of life. 
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Saint Clare of Assisi: 

Prophetess of the Absolute 

2. Her Spirituality: Following in the Footprints of the Poor Christ 

Joy-Prakash KUZHIPARAMBIL, OFM 

As the world pre[>ares for the Beijing Conference, St Clare is presented to us as a 
spiritual giant within the male-dominated medieval world. Her intense desire was 
to live the Gospel fully, specially in respect to the poverty of Jesus, so as to allow 
one's life to mirror the pattern of Christ. Only then can we find our centre in God 
and yet express our love in service. The simplicity of the Franciscan way of life is 
specially relevant to our culture of consumerism. 

After having considered the socio-political and religious back- 
ground of Clare of Assisi we now wish to enter into her spiritual- 
ity. We also want to know what relevance does that spirituality, 
emeutating from a medieval noble woman and mystic, have to 
our lives today. 

It should ^ borne in mind that it is practically impossible to 
reflect on the spirituality of St Clare, since we possess so few of 
her writings (only the "Letters to Agnes of Prague,"' the "Testa- 
ment" and the "Rule") from which to reconstruct a spirituality. 
Moreover in these writings, she reveals very little of her inner 
life, despite the fact that she was a genuine contemplative. Nor 
does she offer any programme of the stages of her spiritual 
development, though her personal progressive union with the 
divine is quite evident. We can rightly say of both Francis and 
Clare that they taught more by who they were than by what they 

'Agnes of Prague, daughter of the King of Bohemia received offers of marriage 
from the royal court of England, and then from Frederick II. At this time she met the 
Friars Minor who had arrived in the city In 1225, and they spoke to her of Clare, the 
life of the Poor Ladies of San Damlano, and the ideals of Franciscan life. In 1234, 
Agnes with seven other young women of the noble families of Boh«nia and five of 
the Poor Ladles of Italy, enter^ the new monaatery that she had built. Saint Clare 
sent four letters at the lime of Agnes's embrace of religious life. Clare poetically 
encourages Agnes in the choice of Christ as her Spouse and devotes a Urge part of 
the letters to the consideration of poverty. HeiKeforth we refer to these letters as 
LAg; to the "Testament of CUre" as TestCI; the “Rule of Clare" as RCl, arid the 
"Legend of CUk" as LegCI. All the references to her writings and about her life are 
taken from: Regis J. Asmstronc, OFM, Cap., (ed. Sc tr.), C/are of Assisi. Early Docu- 
ments. New York: PauUst Press, 1988. 
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said or wrote. Hence before we can piece together her spirituali- 
ty we first need to look prayerfully into her life and study it. 

What is Spirituality? 

In his book. The Call of Saint Clare, H. Daniel-Rops says: 

The spirit of the great spiritualists does not wish to be named: it is 
only the spirit of Christ, but a spirit which is lived, tested, and 
realized in all its demands. A brief sentence in the Rule of St Clare, 
the one which tells her sisters that the ideal to which they must 
dedicate themselves is simply "to live according to the perfection of 
the Holy Gospel," is a reminder that she never lost sight of this 
profound truth.^ 

All schools of spirituality in the Church have to be embed- 
ded in Christ. Their very essence lies in the relationship of a 
person with God and other creatures, and is always a journey to 
be undertaken to attain perfection. 

When we set our hearts on the life in the Spirit of Christ, we will 
come to see and understand better how God keeps us in the palm of 
his hand. We will come to a better understanding of what we truly 
need for our physical and mental well-being, and we will come to 
experience the intimate connections between our spiritual life and 
our temporal needs while journeying through this world.^ 

In his book. Spirituality and Spiritualities, Bonaventure Mariacci 
affirms: 

Spirituality is none other than the knowledge of the way and the 
use of means that lead to perfection. It deals with translating into 
practice the Gospel message. All schools of spirituality propose for 
them.selves one and the same objective - perfection. They fix their 
gaze upon the same model - Christ. They have the same guide - the 
Church.* 

And that is precisely what Clare did. She found and fol- 
lowed "the Way" (Jr» 14:6): "The Son of God has been made for 
us the Way, which our blessed Father Francis, his true lover and 
imitator, has shown and taught us by word zund example."’’ And 
towards the end of her life, when she wrote her own rule, Clare 
lost no time in calling her sisters to Gospel perfection, the objec- 
tive of all spirituality: "... by divine inspiration you have made 

*H. Daniel-Rots, Tlif Call of St Clare. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1963, p. 71. 
^Henri J.M. NcxjwtN, Making All Things New. London: Gill and Macmillan, 
1982, p. 60. 

*Bonaventure Mariacci, Spirituality and Spiritualities. Assisi: Portiuncula Press, 
1964, p. 13. 

’TesfC/, 5. 
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yourselves daughters and servants of the Most High King, the 
heavenly Father, auid have taken the Holy Spirit as your Spouse, 
choosing to live according to the perfection of the holy GospteL"* 
Clare's letters. Rule and Testament bear abundant proof to the 
fact that she "wanted to have nothing but Christ the Lord" and 
would not permit her sisters to possess anything. On the con- 
traiy, she wanted them to keep their minds fixed on "the God 
who was placed poor in the crib, lived poor in the world, and 
remained naked on the cross."^ Like Francis, whom she calls "her 
founder, planter and helper in the service of Christ," Clare also 
had an unshakable faith in the guidance given by the Holy Church.' 
What makes Clare's spirituality particularly imique is the way 
she translated the Gospel message into her day-to-day life with 
her sisters. What really constitutes the essentially Franciscan 
element in Clare's way is her specific manner of living the Gospel 

Enlightenment of the Heart 

Though we cannot equate the conversion of Clare with that 
of Francis, yet she speaks of her conversion. We need to bear in 
mind that by conversion Clare means living a much more com- 
mitted life and beginning to live evangelically with the utmost 
seriousness and totality. Hence she speaks of her initial conver- 
sion as a "grace to enlighten my heart in order that she may 
the better understand life according to the poverty and huntility 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. What Clare considers important is "our 
conversion to Jesus Christ"'® which gives us access to a new life 
that presupposes the gratuitous illumination by the Lord, who in 
his mercy enlightens the heart, opening up to us evangelical 
vistas which we did not know before. This illumination is fol- 
lowed by a transformation of life. Hence the Christian conver- 
sion is a new birth of the Gospel within oneself, the certainty 
that, because of grace, something has changed in the depths of 
one's being, the passage from a life lived without the force of the 
Gospel to another way of life lived under its protection and 
direction. It is after such a foundational experience that one 
begins to enter the Gospel way of living. 


‘Jtc/. V:13. 

T«fCI,45. 

''Testa, 75; RCl,l:3;Xm3. 
*resta, 24. 

"Testa, 24. 
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Imitation and Transfonnation 


In her letters to Agnes of Prague Clare first rejoices over the 
grace given to Agnes, over her openness to the Spirit, and finally 
gives thanks to the Father for these gifts: 

1 give thanks to the Giver of grace from Whom, we believe, every 
good and perfect gift proceeds (Jas 1:17), because He has adorned 
you with splendours of virtue and illuminated you with such marks 
of perfection, that, since you have become such a diligent imitator 
of the Father of all perfection (Mt 5:48), you might be made perfect 
and His eyes do not see anything imperfect in you.” 

What follows reads almost like a testament of Clare's own 
pilgrimage of faith. Clare loses no time in encouraging Agnes to 
pursue the path of perfection "to which the Spirit of the Lord has 
called you." As one continues to read the Second Letter to Agnes, 
the joy that Clare exudes is reminiscent of the person in the 
Gospel who finds the pearl of great value (Mt 13:44-46); "With 
swift feet, light step and feet unstumbling, so that your steps stir 
up no dust, may you go forward securely, joyfully, and swiftly 
on the path of prudent happiness."’* And the path can be secure- 
ly trod because the Son of God has become our way, as she says 
in her Testament. Like Francis, Clare believed that the Gospel 
message could be lived out in all its fullness only by those who 
wore poor in spirit, and therefore Clare admonishes Agnes not to 
turn her gaze away from the Crucified but "as a poor virgin, 
embrace the poor Christ": 

Look upon Him Who became contemptible for you, and follow 
Him, making yourself contemptible in this world for Him .... O 
most noble queen, gaze upon Him, consider Him, contemplate 
Him, as you desire to imitate Him.'-’ 

Clare wanted nothing else but to live with her eyes fixed 
upon the one and only Model, Jesus Christ, and to imitate in her 
life the least of his actions, to practise the least of his admonitions. 

In her letters to Agnes, Clare is concerned about the repro- 
duction in her of the pattern of Christ. It is in this context that 
Clare makes use of the metaphor of the mirror which Agnes, as a 
noble woman, had been accustomed to use in her parental home. 
The symbol of the mirror occupies a special place in Clare's 
spirituality and gives us an irrsi^t into her devotion to Christ. 

"2LAg.3. 

”2Mg, 12, 13. 

'^LAg, 18-20. 
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The mirror is for her a means of contemplating Christ, which 
leads to a consequent transformation.^'* 

The mirror is Christ Himself, who shows us, through His 
mysteries, as through a diree-dimensional mirror, die poverty, 
humility and charity which we must contemplate and strive to 
imitate if we wish to express our love for Him.** The Mirror also 
reveals to us how far we fall short of our ideal - Christ. *‘ But by 
contemplating this mirror, Christ, you "transform your entire 
being in^ the image of the Godhead Itself through contempla- 
tion."*' In other words, Clare is telling Agnes that after contem- 
plation she herself should in turn become a mirror for those near 
and far. As Clare writes in her Testament, 

For the Lord Himself has placed us not only as a form for others in 
being an example and mirror, but even for our sisters whom the 
Lord has called to our way of life as well, that they in turn might be 
a mirror and example to those living in the world.'" 

The Fruits of Gospel Living 

For Clare Jesus is the man par excellence and to love Him 
means to follow in his every step*’ and especially to serve Him.*** 
To love Jesus means to be at one and the same time his spouse,** 
his sister,** and his mother.** 

When we read Clare's letters and the Legend of Clare we 
realise her total abandonment to Christ which moves her to 
share wholeheartedly in his poverty. Her biographer tells us 
Clare sold her paternal inheritance, gave the proceeds to the 
poor and "ran after Christ without being burdened with any- 
thing,"** and, he adds, "by most perfect poverty she was eager to 
conform to the Poor Crucified, so that nothing transitory would 
separate the lover from her Beloved or would impede her way to 
the Lord."** Clare remained faithful to this ideal until her dying 
breath begging from the Pope the privilege of living without 

'*3LAg. 12; 4LAg. 15-17. 

’»4LAg, 18, 24-31. 

“4Mg. 14f, 24. 

"3LAg, 13. 

“TesfCI, 19-20. 

'*2LAg, 7; 3LAg. 4, 25; TestCl, 46. 

“ILAg. 2, 4; 3LAg, 2; 4LAg, 2. 

**lLAg, 7, 12, 24; 2LAg. 1, 20, 24. 

“ILAy, 12; 3LAg,l. 

«ILAjf,12. 

^UgCl,l3. 

^Ltga, 14. 
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property. A modem Poor Clare, Sister Chiara Augusta Lainati, 
puts it beautifully: "Clare desired to be free of all possible securi- 
ty apart from God ... and of all attachments and expectations, 
which were not solely dependent on God alone. 

Living in poverty for Clare and her sisters was no romantic 
idea, nor was it practised for its own sake. %e could not have 
been so adamant in insisting on poverty unless it provided her 
with an unshakable trust in God's providence. We might dare to 
say that, leaving everything the world could offer, she came to 
know God in a way which possessions make impossible. The life 
of poverty of the sisters at San Damiano had practical expres- 
sions such as limiting themselves to the simple necessities of life, 
wearing cheap garments,^ procuring food only one day at a 
time, and working with the hands to earn a living. Deprivation 
of various temporal advantages does not in itself make one a 
follower of Christ, as we know, but it might play a vital role in 
turning one's faculties towards God. But Clare was more con- 
cerned with another aspect, namely of how prestige and power 
can place one above others, giving one a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion and reducing one's dependence on God. So strong was her 
conviction on this point, that Francis had to insist and command 
her to accept the position of Abbess. 

In our materialistic world of consumerism, Clare's life and 
attitude remain relevant; the experience of God cannot co-exist 
"with the gnawing concern for temporal things."”^ 

Clare spoke to Agnes about carrying Christ "spiritually" and 
in the Process of Canonization, her own sisters l^cu* witness to 
how she herself practised this in her daily life. They were full of 
stories about Clare's sisterly care, both for themselves and for all 
those who came to visit the monastery. They declared that she 
was never irritable or agitated, but always gentle and loving. The 
hallmark of a truly spiritual life is not raptures or ecstasies but, 
as Henri Nouwen says, "to make the life of Spirit within and 
among us the centre of all we think, say or do."** And the Bull of 
Canonisation (1255) says of Clare: 

She was a vessel of humility, a fortress of chastity, a fire of charity, 

the sweetness of kindness, the strength of patience, the bond of 

""A Reading on Clare of Assisi, according to the Sources," - a private tranala- 

tkw. 

='RC1. 11:24. 

»UgCl, 13. 

"Henri J.M. Nouwen, Making All Things Neu>, p. 43. 
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pesjfx, and the conununion of familiarity; meek in word, gentle in 
deed, and lovable and tolerant in everything.** 

When Clare tells Agnes to gaze uptm the mirror of Christ 
every day®^ and "continually study your face widiin it,"” it was 
with the purpose of helping her imbibe all dw virtues of Christ's 
life: his humility, charity and poverty, for as we look upon Him, 
we also look at our own real selves. A modem Poor Clare says: 

Relinquishing dw possessions of ego we all amass inside ourselves 
is the more demaiuling form of poverty. Our close cmnmunity 
living snatches a lot of this right from uruler us, in much foe sattw 
way married life can help people to forget themselves and care for 
others. We really need to keep Christ before us if we are goir^ to 
allow ourselves to be remade in this way. This must be why Clare 
so immersed herself in foe wisdom of foe poor and suffering Christ 
We have to learn from Jesus how to love enou^ to allow the pain 
of growth to happen, to accept and even welcome foe dying as He 
did.“ 

Clare and Goapel Living Today 

Raimon Panikkar writing on St John of foe Cross says: "In 
modem society only foe mystic will survive."®* The spirituality 
of foe medieval mystic, Clare, has a rightful place in our modem 
times. She is telling us, proving it with her own life, that Chris' 
tians can live like the poor Christ and his mother anywhere: on 
foe highways, in the missions, in cities, or within cloister walls. 
Clare divested herself of her title, position, family inheritance, 
and her very life for her Lord. She pleaded with two popes for 
the privilege of foe higjiest poverty and fought for the approval 
of her Rule. It was her lived experience that abandoning oneself 
to the living God was an awesome venture and that total aban> 
donment was foe key to observing "foe poverty and humility of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and His most holy Mother, and foe Holy 
Gospel which we have firmly promised."” 

In this context I would like to quote what Karl Rahner says in 
his book Tht Practice of Faith: 

‘‘But! Canonizatum cfOan, 10. 

"2LAg.20;4IAg.l5. 

“4LA*. 15. 

“Sr Mary Francis Honb. "Claire of Asalsi Today," iaSpiritmiiL^, voL 1, no.1, 
1991, pp. 85:86. 

“Raim^pANiKiCAa, "St John of foe Crass - Mystic," in The TaNri, 14 December, 
1991, p, 1539. 

■Ra, XU, 13. 
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One can pursue exegesis and biblical dieology, one can launch a 
thousand investigations into the historical figure of Jesus - one can 
seek to bring to light just what Jesus said, how he ^d it and how 
he meant it, what happened to him, how his environment reacted 
to him, and how he understood himself .... All these ccmsiderations 
and investigations are good and necessary. But always there re- 
mains that "plus” on the side of the freedom to take a risk - <m the 
side of love, precisely - in a truly Christian relationship to Jesus; for 
this relationship is above and beyond all these historical, exegetical 
and critical sciences. Only whm Jesus himself is accepted and 
loved in himself, over and above one's own knowledge about him - 
Jesus himself, and not our mere idea of Christ, nor our mere will- 
ingness to brook the lucubrations of historical science - only then 
does a true relationship to him, a relationship of an absolute self- 
abandonment to him, begin.* 

Clare could be our guide to that.type of abandoiunent in our 
modem times. Both Clare and Francis help us to define the 
Franciscan involvement and the priorities of life today: 

....if we are really serious about understanding and implementing 
the Franciscan programme, we dare not concentrate on only certain 
words of the Gospel (the call to self-denial, to mission, and the 
like), but we must remain ever open to the Gospel in its entirety. 
Ihe real unifying centre of the decision to be a Christian is to 
welcome Jesus in faith, accepting the mystery and the radical de- 
mands of being his disciple. The true pivot is an unconditional 
allegiance to Jesus, a radical openness to follow him in whatever 
way he calls us to do. Whenever Francis wanted to give concise 
expression of his project, he said that the life he and his brothers 
had chosen consisted in "observing the holy Gospel," in "following 
the Lord's teaching and footsteps," in "taking to heart the words, 
the life, the teaching, and the Gospel" of Jesus .... Concentration on 
Jesus in the fullness of his mystery will open up for us the entire 
mystery of God and of humanity. There is the true centre.^^ 

Only Clare who lived her Christian life in such an imcompro- 
mising manner could have said to her blessed soul at the end of 
her life: "Go, without anxiety, for you have a good escort for 
your journey .... May you be blessed, O Lord, you who have 
created my soul."“ Wasn't that the greatest of all fulfilments in 
life? 

*Kari Rahnrx, The Practice of Faith. New York: Crossroad, 1984, pp. 137-38. 
^rihaddee MAniKA, OFM., Francis of i4ssisi oml Hu Fostnity Tofti^. St Bonavcntufc: 
The Franciscan Institute, 1994, pp. 286-87. 

^Lega.46. 
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Document 

Jesuits and the Situation of Women 
in Church and Civil Society 

Thia is the draft text of a document that was approved by the 34th General Congre- 
gation of the Society of Jesus in March IStit, this )rear. The text wants Jesuits all 
over the world to be conscious of their own individual or collective responsibility 
for the unfair treatment of women in society and encourages them to support the 
feminist movement according to their ability and to be aware of the enrichment 
that team work widi women brings to their o%vn apostolate. 

Introduction 

1. The 33rd General Congregation (Decree 1, 48) made a brief 
mention of the "unjust treatment and exploitation of women." It was 
part of a list of injustices in a new context of needs and situations which 
Jesuits were called to address in the implementation of our mission. We 
wish to consider this question more specifically and substantially on 
this occasion. This is principally because, assisted by the general rise in 
consciousness concen\ing dus issue, we are more aware than previous- 
ly that it is indeed a central concern of any contemporary mission which 
seeks to integrate faith and justice. It has a universal dimension in that it 
involves men an women everywhere. To an increasing extent it cuts 
across barriers of class and culture. It is of personal concern to those 
who work with us in ovu* mission, especially lay and religious women. 

The Situation 

2. The dominance of n\en in their relationship with women has 
found expression in many ways. It has included discrimination against 
women in educational opportunities, the disproportiorute burden they 
are called upon to bear in family life, paying them a lesser wage for the 
same work, limiting their access to positions of influence when admit- 
ted to public life, and, sadly, and only too frequently, outright violence 
against the person of women. This violence still includes female cir- 
cumcision, dowry deaths and the murder of unwanted infant girls itv 
some parts of the world. Women are commonly treated as objects in 
advertising and in the media. In extreme cases, for example in promot- 
ing international sex tourism, they are regarded as commodities to be 
trafficked. 

3. This situation, however, has begun to change, chiefly because of 
die critical awakening and courageous protest of women themselves. 
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But many men, too, have joined women in rejecting attitudes which 
offend against the dignity of men and women alike. Nonettieless, we 
still have widi us Ae legacy of systematic discrimination against wom- 
en. It is embedded within ttie economic, social, political, religious and 
when linguistic structures of our societies. It is often part of an even 
deeper cultural prejudice and stereotype. Many women, indeed, feel 
diat men have been slow to recognize the full humanity of women. 
They often experience a defensive reaction from men whm ttiey draw 
attention to this blindness. 

4. The prejudice against womeir, to be siue, assumes differait 
forms in different cultures. Sensitivity is needed to avoid using any one, 
simple, nwasurement of what counts as discrimination. But it is, 
nofietheless, a univeftsal reality. Furdier, in many parts of the world, 
women who are already cruelly disadvantaged b^use of war, pover- 
ty, migration or race, often suffer a double disadvantage precisely be- 
cause they are women. There is a "femiidzation of poverty" and a 
distmctive "feminine face of oppression." 

The Church addresses the situation 

5. Church social teaching, especially within the last ten years, has 
reacted strongly against this continuing discrimination and prejudice. 
Through Pope John Paul 11 in particular, it has called upon all men and 
women of good will, especially Catholics, to make the essential equal- 
ity of women a lived reality. This is a genuine "sign of the times."’ We 
need to join with inter-church and inter-religious groups in order to 
advance this social transformation. 

6. Church teaching certainly promotes the role of women wiffun d>e 
family, but it also stresses the need for their contribution in the Church 
and in public life. It draws upon the text of Genesis which speaks of 
men and wonwn created in the image of God (Gn 1 :27) and the prophet- 
ic praxis of Jesus in his relationship with women. These sources call us 
to change our attitudes and work for a change of structures. The origi- 
nal plan of God was for a loving relationship of respect, mutuality and 
equality between men and women, and we are called to fulfil this plan. 
The tone of this ecclesial reflection on Scripture makes it clear that there 
is an urgency in the challenge to translate theory into practice not only 
ot^ide, but also wkhm, the Church itself. 

The Role and Responsibility of Jesus 

7. The Society of Jesus accepts this challenges and our responsibili- 
ty for doing what we can as men and as a male reUgious order. We do 
not pretend or claim to speak for women. However, we do speak out of 
what we have learned from women about ourselves and our relation- 


^Mulieris Dignitatem, 1988; ChrisifideUs Laid, 1988; Mmage of Pope John Paul 
n. World Day of Peace, Jan 1, 1995. 
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ship widi them. 

8. In making this response we are being faittiful, in the changed 
consciousness of our times, to our mission: the service of faith, of which 
the promotion of justice is and absolute requirement. We respond, too, 
out of the acknowledgement of our own limited but significant influ- 
ence as Jesuits and as male religious wifiun the C3mrch. We are con- 
scious of the damage to dw People of God brought about by the alien- 
ation of women in some cultures who no longer feel at home in dte 
Church, and who are not able with integrity to transmit Catholic values 
to their families, friends and colleagues. 

Conversion 

9. In response, we Jesuits first ask God for the grace of conversion. 
We have been part of a dvil and ecclesial tradition that has offended 
against women. And, like many men, we have a tendency to convince 
ourselves that there is no problem. However unwittingly, we have often 
been complidt in a form of clericalism which has reinforced male 
domination with an ostensibly divine sanction- By m^ng this dedara- 
bon we wish to react 'personally and collectively, and do what we can 
to change fills r e g rett a ble situation. 

Appreciation 

10. We know that the nurhuing of oiur own faith and much of our 
own ministry would be greatly diminished wifiiout the dedication, 
generosity, amd joy that women bring to the schools, parishes, and ofiier 
fields in which we labour together. This is particularly true of the work 
of lay and religious women among the urban and rural poor, often in 
extremely difficult and challenging situations. In addition, many reli- 
gious congregations of women have adopted The Spiritual Exercises and 
file Constitutions as the basis for their own spirituality and governance, 
becoming a extended Ignatian family. Religious and lay women have in 
recent years become expert in The Spiritual Exercises. As retreat direc- 
tors, especially of the 19th annotated Retreat, they have enriched the 
Ignatian tradition, and our own understanding of ourselves and of our 
ministry. Many women have helped to reshape our iheoli^cal tradition 
in a way that has liberated both men and women. We wish to express 
our appreciation for this profound contribution of women, and hope 
that this mutuality in ministry might continue and flourish. 

Ways forward 

11. We wish to specify more concretely at least some ways in which 
we Jesuits may better respond to the challenge to our life and mission. 
We do not presume that fiiere is any one mi^el of male/female reb- 
tionahip to be recommended, much less imposed, fimni^ut the world 
or even vritiiin a given culture. Rather we note the need for a real 
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delicacy in our response. We must be careful not to interfere in a way 
that alienates the culture, buy rather we must endeavour to fadlitate a 
more organic process of change. We should be particularly sensitive to 
adopt a pedagogy that does not drive a further wedgp between men and 
women who in certain circumstances are already under great pressure 
from the divisive cultural or socio-economic forces. 

12. In the first instance, we invite all Jesuits to listen carefully and 
courageously to the experience of women. Many women feel that men 
simply do not listen to them. There is no substitute for such listening. 
More than anything else it will bring about change. Without listening, 
action in this area, no matter how well-intentioned, is likely to bypass 
the real concerns of women and to confirm male condescension and 
reinforce male dominance. Listening, in a spirit of partnership and 
equality, is the most practical response we can make, and is the founda- 
tion for our mutual partnership to reform unjust structures. 

13. Secondly, we invite all Jesuits, as individuals and through their 
institutions, to align themselves in solidarity with women. The practical 
ways of doing this will vary from place to place and from culture to 
culture, but many examples come readily to mind: 

explicit teaching of the essential equality of women and men in 
Jesuit ministries, especially in schools and universities. 

■support for liberation movements for women which oppose their 
exploitation and encourage their entry into political and social life. 

•specific attention to the phenomenon of violence against women. 

■appropriate presence of women in Jesuit ministries and institu- 
tions, not excluding the ministry of formation. 

■genuine involvement of women in consultation and decision-mak- 
ing in our Jesuit ministries. 

■respectful collaboration with our female colleagues in shared projects. 

•use of appropriately inclusive language in speech and official doc- 
uments. 

■promotion of the education of women and, in particular, the elim- 
ination of all forms of illegitimate discrimination between boys and 
girls in the educational process. 

Many of these, we are happy to say, are already being practised in 
different part of the world. We confinn their value, and recommend a 
more universal implementation as appropriate. 

14. It would be idle to pretend that all the answers to die issues 
surrounding a new, more just relationship between women and men 
have been, found, or are satisfactory to all. In particular, it may be 
anticipated that some other questions about the role of women in civil 
and ecclesial society will undoubtedly mature over time. Through com- 
mitted and preserving research, through exposure to different cultures 
and through leflecticm on experience, Jesuits hope to participate in 
clarifying these questions and in advancing the underlying inues of 
justice. The change of sensibilities which this involves will inevitably 
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have implications for Church teaching and practice. In diis context we 
ask Jesuits to live, as always, with the tension involved in being faithful 
to the teachings of the Church and to the signs of the times. 

Conclusion 

15. The Society gives dianks for all that has already been achieved 
through the often costly struggle for a more just relation between 
women and men. We thank women for the lead they have given, and 
continue to give. In particular, we thank women religious, with whom 
we feel a special bond, and who have been pioneers is so many ways in 
their unique contribution to the mission of faith and justice. We are 
grateful, too, for what the Society and individual Jesuits have contribut- 
ed to this new relationship, which is a source of great enrichment for 
both men and women. 

16. Above all we want to commit the Society in more formal and 
explicit way to regard this solidarity with women as integral to our 
mission. In this way we hope that the whole Society will regard this 
work for reconciliation between women and men in all its forms as 
integral to its interpretation of Decree 4 of GC 32 for our times. We 
know that a reflective and sustained commitment to bring abut this 
respectful reconciliation can flow only from our God of love and justice 
who reconciles all and promises a world in which "there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus" (Gal 3:28). 


A New Help for Indian Theologians and Historians 

The Bibliotheque Nationale de France has just published a volume of 
140 large pages (21x29.5 cms) with eight plates entitled Manuscripts 
Telugu. Catalogue raisonni. It gives a description of one of the richest 
European collections of Telugu texts, initiated at the beginning of the 
18th century largely on the basis of materials sent by Jesuit mission- 
aries working in Andhra and Karnataka. Apart from its cultural 
interest, for it contains many classical texts, foe catalogue has also 
important information for Indian theologians and historians, as the 
French National Library contains, we are told, "little known works of 
Christians origin," The Catalogue gives a description of each MS and a 
summary of its contents. The editors are two scholars in Indology, 
Gerard Colas (author of Le temple selon Marici, 1956) and Usha Colas- 
Chauhan who did her doctorate on foe VSkyapadtya. The Catalogue is 
sold at 430 FF at the Bibliotfeque de France, 58, Rue de Richelieu, 75002 
Paris. (Fax 47-03-81-72) 


G.GISPERT-SAUCH, S.), 
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Note 


A Woman Activist Theologizes 

I get so busy dialoguing with the healdi and development wallahs 
about the importance of traditional culture, with the feminists and 
academicians about the importance of religion, with die funding agen- 
cies about the importance of listening to women's voices - that I forget 
about theology. I forget about the theological implications of my work 
on the traditional Indian midwife and Hindu representations of the 
female body and of the Goddess. I become so much of an activist, 
writer-researcher, scholar and feminist that I forget about the Goddess 
and how She enters my life, reveals herself to me, throws me in the mud 
(literally) and shows me her glory and nurturance. 

She really did throw me in die mud. I had wanted to buy a statue of 
Kali and looked and looked but they were hard to find. (Other than 
Bengalis, Southerners and rural folks, people don't want her around: 
shops stock plenty of Lakshmis and Saraswatis, but few Kalis.) Finally I 
found an image which 1 loved and could afford at a hotel shop across 
from my home. I was gleefully walking back, with Kali literally in my 
pocket, when 1 slipped and fell in some wet mud. My spirits dampened 
along with my salwar, until I realized that She was playing with me. Of 
course Goddesses - especially Kali! - aren't meant to be put in one's 
pocket as a possession. Along with this realization 1 noticed a handpump 
nearby. How thoughtful of Her to have provided one! 1 washed off and 
walk^ home, thankful to have received her darshan. And her teaching 
- her image could go in my pocket, but Her energy couldn't. 

1 feel the same way now, after having done my studies for an M.TK 
at Vidyajyoti. I feel slightly muddied, humbled by my lack of theologi- 
cal articulation at the final examination. 1 was asked two questions 
which I feel 1 was not able to adequately answer. First a query, some- 
thing to the effect of "you show a certitude towards the beginning of 
your dissertation. How does this affect subsequent insights gained dur- 
ing the process of the work? Do you not end with the same position?" 
The second was, "What are the dteological implications of your work?" 
As I had not been able to articulate what 1 consider to be honest, in- 
depth answers to these questions, I have felt called to reflect upon them 
and then give an answer on a 'theological' level. 

Having worked for many years as a childbirth educator, helping 
women and couples prepare for 'natural' childbirth, I decided to re- 
search Indian women's experiences of menstruation, pregnancy, birdi 
and post-partum. This research prefect done in coUabtnztion witti Ankur- 
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Action India health workers involved interviewing women from all 
castes and classes on these topics. I remember very clearly sitting on 
chattai mats on the office floor with the bash health workers, listening 
to them and the middle class organizers report on how the interviews 
were going on. As I had wanted to access beliefs and attitudes, not just 
practices, I asked the question: "How about Devi, and the ideas of 
women's Shakti? Do they relate to the experience of birth?" The basti 
women themselves were excited about discussing this dimension. The 
middle-class organizers were uneasy. One said, "Do we really want to 
bring up this superstitious nonsense?" Another said, "I've never met a 
female Devi-worshipper." But the ground was broken, and the infor- 
mation flowed. The health workers and the basti women whom they 
interviewed spoke 'theologically'. I listened. 

I continue to listen, read, attempt to imderstand and interpret, write 
and teach. This is where I position myself. If there was an organization 
which attempted to listen to traditional, poor and rural women describe 
their beliefs about the Devi, Shakti and their experiences of their world 
and their body I would belong to it. 

Now I will amalgamate the questions posed at my Master's of 
Theology examination and attempt to articulate what I have learned, 
what insights I have gained during my theological education and re- 
search and what are the "theological implications of my work." 

Sidestepping Scholasticism 

Within the M.Th, class discussions I had difficulty in introducing a 
women's or gender sensitive perspective on any given subject. I remem- 
ber very clearly my classmate Jose saying to me, "Janet, that's not 
theology, it's anthropology." And according to inherited definitions he 
was correct. But, of course, a feminist theologian cannot accept these 
inherited definitions. As Rosemary Reuther has written. 

The use of women's experience in feminist theology, therefore, explodes as a 
critical force, exposing classical theology as based on male experience rather 
than on universal human experience. Feminist theology makes the sociology 
of knowledge visible, no longer hidden behind mystifications of objectified 
knowledge (Reuther, p. 13). 

I have t^en Reuther's counsel seriously and relied heavily on my 
dWn experiences within a joint family, as a feminist activist and child- 
birth educator, and on the personal narratives of the women who par- 
ticipated in the Anchor-Action India research project, as well as on 
contemporary feminist scholarship. 

It is my belief that a feminist theological investigation of represen- 
tations of the female body and notions of the Goddess must include 
non-traditional theological methods such as historical analysis, ethnog- 
raphy, gender and caste sensitivity and deconstructionism. 

It is not only the methodology of classical theology which presents 
problems for the feminist researcher of 'the Goddess' in India. In my 
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dissertation on the traditional midwife, I have taken methodological 
liberties with notions of 'text' as used by scholars of folklore, especially 
in the US where much of this kind of work is being done. Certainly 
contemporary 'post-modem' ethnographers, social scientists and otherr 
working with oral history and ritual performance are very precise with 
their methodology; they define a particular problem and locate it in 
time and space. But the problem is that so many realities, levels of 
symbolic meaning, material and ideological data, indeed different cen- 
turies, coexist simultaneously within India. How can the pristine aca- 
demic 'method' handle these coexisting and often competing realities, 
contexts and texts, in an enlightened and encompassing fashion? In 
other words, how can we allow such radically different discourses and 
malytic systems, such as those of allopathic medicine, ethnography, 
religious studies and feminism to interact with one another? And then 
holistically be brought to bear on any given problem - in this case 
cultural constructions of the woman’s body and femaleness - divine 
and human? 

My solution to this problem of what some have called "the tyranny 
of method" has been to loosely follow A.K. Ramanujan's (and others') 
call for an approach which considers oral data as 'text'. In my treatment 
of the citiirel (the malevolent spirit of the woman who dies in childbirth) 
I have drawn from varied sources - basti women's reports, early eth- 
nographers' writings, Indologists, feminist historiography and Brah- 
manic texts - and followed my own "caste and gender sensitive" meth- 
od of interpretative analysis. In preliminary, tentative, and original 
work such as this one on the midwife I would argue that a researcher 
must go out on a limb, so to speak, methodologically, in order to break 
new ground and forge new connections between sources rather than 
stick to methodological rigor (mortisl). 1 feel that this is necessary in 
order to more adequately describe the realities of women's lives - 
particularly in the area of belief and value systems. 

I choose to define myself as first an activist, committed to facilitat- 
ing and interpreting the soft voices and visions of the midwife, and not 
a theological scholar dedicated to a method, discipline or lineage of 
scholarship. I am intellectually impressed, emotionally moved and spir- 
itually inspired by the wisdom of some of these cultural forms. As a 
feminist, 1 do not find them unproblematic, but my allegiance is to a 
value-based approach, one which values my own desire, appreciation, 
curiosity and sense of beauty as well as valuing the narratives of the 
women who have shared their perceptions with me and my colleagues. 

Finally my goal and the litmus test I would apply to any method, 
book or person, is the question, "Does this facilitate an individual 
woman or groups of women to be knowers and decision-makers?" 
Reuther has written: 

The critical principle of feminist theology is the promoting of the full human- 
ity of women. Whatever denies, diminishes, or distorts the full humanity of 
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women is, therefore, appraised as not reden^>Kve. Theologically speaking, 
whatever diminishes or derues ihe full humanity of women must be pre- 
sumed not to reflect the divine or an authentic relation to the divine, or to 
reflect the authentic nature of things, or to be the message or work of an 
authetdic redeemer or community of redemption (Reuther, pp. 18-19). 
Although couched in Christian terminology, it is precisely this 
critical principle of 'promotion of the full humanity of women' which I 
have sought to follow in my research and writing. 

My work on the midwife is an initial attempt to map, with gender 
and caste awareness, a portion of the vast imaginal inner world and 
cultural symbology which defines the female body. I believe that much 
of that world is truly oppressive of women as persons - but also that 
much of that world is empowering and life-affirming. Women must 
'separate the wheat from the chaff'. To discern and discriminate be- 
tween what is oppressive and what is empowering. I would suggest 
that the task of facilitating women (in villages and bastis as well as in 
feminist groups, academia and middie-class homes) to become informed 
and empowered decision-makers involves sensitive articulations of the 
traditional imaginal worlds and cultural symbology. In India, where 
culture, religion, and the mythology of gods, goddesses and demons are 
so intertwined, this articulation is also a theological task. 

This task involves dismantling the misogynist ontological tools of 
purdah and sharam (shame) which occlude not only the female body, 
but also female discussions of the female body. As I have repeatedly 
noted, if this process does not take place, it seems relatively certain that 
in the face of medicalization and so-called "liberalization," Western 
cultural imperialism will succeed in erasing the voices and visions of 
the traditional midwife and the cultural forms she has mediated for 
women for centuries. 

Devi and Demoness: The Problem of the Powerful Female 

First about the study of the Devi as she has manifested herself on 
the subcontinent over the millennia. (I think we can safely use the word 
'millennia' because evidence comes from both the Rig Veda - the oldest 
existing textual source - and from physical remnants of the Harappan 
civilization that include representations of powerful female figures 
which we can label as 'goddesses'.) My woman-centered theological 
insight is that any contemporary study of the Goddess should include 
an awareness of "the demonic feminine." This is important for many 
reasons. 

1. Because of the masculine bias of our sources, especially the 
textual traditions, the construction of notions of the Feminine Divine 
within these sources tend to privUege conceptions of women's identity/ 
roles and notions of the DevT which are in accord with the prevailing (or 
emerging) patriarchal ideology. Those conceptions which defy such 
ideology are marginalized, excluded or rendered 'demonic'. In other 
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words, both the 'divine' feminine and the 'demonic' /eminine tend k 
be rendered 'in the mete gaze' and 'in the maJe voice'. My /ieminis 
hermeneutical suspicion, then, would surest that what I am consider- 
ing may be not only 'theology' but also patriarchal 'ideology'. For 
example the 'Goddess' of the Rig Veda: Ushas, the most frequently 
mentioned Rig Vedic Goddess is raped by Indra and the human singers 
applaud this act. In the same texts other powerful female figures are 
rendered as demonic: Diti, Nritti, Danu, etc. My search has been how to 
understand and interpret such 'theology' and such 'demonology' in a 
gender and caste sensitive manner. 

2. Sacred texts are certainly tentative historical sources. But histori- 
an Romila Thapar has acknowledged that "poems, as literary form... 
can at best provide clues to the ways in which people perceived the past 
or their own times. Such clues are important to the historical recon- 
struction of ideologies and attitudes..." {Thapar, p. 143). As I learned 
from my research on the Rig Veda, the 'demonic' (female and nule) 
characters which appear scattered throughout the text can be read as 
signifiers for the autochthonic original inhabitants of the subcontinent. 
Thus it is possible to contextualize the 'demonic' fenrinine within a 
historical framework of ongoing struggles between indigenous peoples 
and the Vedic Aryans. Uma Chakravarty titled her essay on nineteenth 
century historiography, "Whatever Happened to the Vedic Dasi?" One 
answer to that question is that she got demonized. 

My research on the traditiorud midwife involved reading the Sushruta 
Samhita, an ayurvedic compendium of medical and ritual significance. 
In this text the diagnostic categories for childhood diseases were la- 
belled by names of female demons. These female demons also just 
happen to be the names of tribal or non-Brahmanic Goddesses. Sources 
on tribal customs and beliefs (von Haimendorf, Verrier Elwin) indicate 
that holistic non-Brahmanic notions of the Goddess are non-dualistic 
and naturalistic. Shitala, Chechek Mata, Shashti, like countless other 
'folk' Goddesses, both bring disease and cure that disease (as Kali both 
tossed me in the mud and provided an handpump that I was washed 
clean!). It can be argued that the demonic female figures in the textual 
traditions in fact reflect a distorted rendering of the 'theology' of the 
adivasi and Dalit world. Therefore a study of merely Brahmanic "God- 
dess" theology without a consideration of the demonic female, risks a 
repeat performance of Brahmanic and Orientalist exclusion or distor- 
tion of subaltern 'theology.' 

3. These holistic and naturalistic conceptions of the powerful, multi- 
valent divine /demonic feminine of outcaste and tribal peoples are dis- 
missed by some as primitive, primal superstitions of 'undeveloped' and 
illiterate peoples. But the current malaise of ecological devastation and 
consumerist models of 'development' should force us to re-examine the 
wisdom and respect for natural processes encoded in these theological 
notions The writings of Vandana Shiva (Staying Alwe, Women, Ecology 


and Survival in India) and Carolyn Merchant (Th. .l 
tion belief systems which desacralize nahi ^ o//^atwre) ques- 

over-exploitation of natural resources BoththL^^'^ human 
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died exploitation of the natural world. 


4. Perhaps the most important reason for a feminist theological 
mvCTtigation of the Devi including a consideration of the demonic 
feminine is the fact that constructions of the Goddess have been used as 
ideological instruments of social control of women. Lima GhaWravarty, 
in her brilliant essay "Conceptualising Brahmanical Patriarchy in Early 
India — Gender, Caste and State" explores "the relation between caste 
and gender, focusing on what is possibly the central factor for the 
subordination of the upper caste woman: the need for effective sexual 
control over such women to maintain not only patrilineal succession 
but also caste purity, the institution unique to Hindu society." 

Chakravarty, although not explicit dealing with notions of the Devi, 
does state that 


much attention has been focused in recent years on the ideological control 
upton women through the idealisation of chastity and wifely fidelity as the 
highest duty of women, reinforced through constructions of notions of wom- 
anhood which epitomise wifely fidelity as in the case of Sita, Savitri, Anasuya, 
Arundhati and a host of other similar figures in Indian mythology. 

I would add that this ideological control also extends to theology, the 
constructions of the masculine and feminine divine jjersonas. 

Within the American academe scholars of religion and anthropolo- 
gy have been engaging in an ongoing debate on the marital status of the 
Indian Goddess/es and its relationship to her malevolence or benevo- 
lence. (Cf. Lawrence Babb: The Divine Hierarchy: Popular Hinduism in 
Central India and "Marriage and malevolence: The Uses of Sexual Oppo- 
sitions in a Hindu Pantheon"; A.K. Ramanujan, "Two Realms of Kannada 
Folklore"; Kathleen Emdl, Victory to tlw Mother - The Hindu Goddess in 
Northwest India in Myth Ritual and Symbol, and others.) 

Whom a woman worships; whose name she invokes in times of 
distress or thanksgiving; whose form she bathes, daubs sindur on and 
garlands with flowers during her morning rituals; whom she prays to 
for the birth or wellbeing of a child; who is ritually summon^ at the 
time of labour and sent off at postbirth celebrations; whose stories are 
told to give meaning to her periodic vratas or fasts for the welfare of her 
husband or sons - all these godly figures work their 'magic', manifest 
their powers in a myriad of ways. And one of those ways is ideological. 

The normative gender definitions of woman=wife=mother encod- 
ed in the pativrata ("fidelity") ideal, which Chakravarty cites as central 
to patriarchal ideology, functions at all levels amongst all groups of 
Hinduized India. And women themselves have been staunch advocates 
and practitioners of that ideal. As Chakravarty notes 

It may be argued that the success of any system lies in the subtle working of its 
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ideology, and in that sense the pativrata concept was the nusterstroke of 
Hindu-Aryan genius. It was, in our view, one of the most successful ideolo- 
gies constructed by any patriarchal S3rstem, one in whldi women themselves 
controlled their own sexuality. The actual mechanisms and institutions of 
control over women's sexuality, and the subordination of women, was thus 
completely invisibilised and with it patriarchy was tirmly established as an 
ideology since it was 'naturalised' (Chakravarty, p. 583). 

And yet there exist vital, throbbing antipodal traditions to the 
Sanskritic pativrata ideal, 'sp>ousified goddesses' and sanctified notions 
of the 'good woman’. And those Interrogatory counterpoints, rendered 
in the priestly Brahmanic voice, are often conceived of as 'demonic'. 

Chakravarty states that within the Brahmanic texts women's innate 
nature (strisTMbMva) is depicted as in conflict with their dharma - imlike 
the depictions of the innate natures of other subordinate groups such as 
sudras, whose nature is seen as congruent with their dharma. It is 
women' sexuality and the female body which is thus problems tized. 
While the 'innate' nature of the lower castes, that of rendering service to the 
Iwice-bom, was in harmony with the dharma prescribed for them by the 
brahmanical law-givers, sMsvabhdnt, women's essential nature as sexual be- 
ings, was in conflict with their tlridhunm of fidebty to the husband: their 
stri<it>obhdtM was con.stantly enticing them away from their stridharma. Signifi- 
cantly some myths explicitly suggest that a 'demoniac' slrtsvnbMni was the 
maternal heritage of women whereas the $trUOmrnm, the duly of women, was 
their paternal heritage, given to them by the brahmana priests G- Leslie, The 
t'trfect Wife, 1989: 266). These references suggest that the original attitude of 
prehistoric societies to the reproductive power of women, where their sexual- 
ity was accepted as an inherent part of their being and bad posed no problem 
had given way to a system requiring stringent controls. Women's sexuality 
thus had now became a problem: their essential natures, their maternal 
power, thus had to be organised and ordered by paternal power in the 
emerging class-based societies to serve the new social and political arrange- 
ments organised hy men of the dominant classes. (Chakravarty, 1993, p 582, 
emphasis mine}. 

A recognition that the Brahmanic tradition has "problematized" 
female sexuality and maternal power is essential for women-centered 
theological investigations of the Goddess/es of the Indian traditions. 
The demonization of some aspects of the sexual /reproductive power of 
women coalesced with the glorification of patrilineal motherhood to 
inform gender and caste ideologies. 

Radically different tribal and low-caste traditions did and do exist, 
and an awareness that these traditions have been designated as adharmic 
and demonic in the dominant discourse is essential before any affirma- 
tion, celebration or reclamation traditional Goddess spirituality can 
proceed. 

I have carried with me, from childhood, a deep conviction about 
the sacredness of the body, particularly woman's body, and the sacred- 
ness of nature. This conviction was imbued in me by my mother and 
nurtured by western women writing on 'feminist spirituality’ and ttie 
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spiritiul dimensions of pregnancy and childbirth. Ironically, it has been 
in India tfiat I have encountered a fruition and cultural enactment of 
this conviction and diese values. 

Contradictions in the 'Theology' of the Midwife 

I have designated the midwife as a 'cultural repository', 'ritual 
specialist' and 'experiential guide.' My investigation of the 'theology' of 
the midwife is not simply an academic enquiry. As a mother and 
childbirth educator, I bring my personal experience and female ques- 
tioning about the sacrality of the female body to this research work. 1 
have myself sought to facilitate and 'educate' hundreds of pregnant 
women and their partners in their very physical (and, I would suggest, 
very spiritual) encounters with the 'shakti' of the Goddess at the time of 
parturition. But classical theological traditions, Brahmanic and Judeo- 
Christian-Islamic, do not facilitate women's experience of the birth- 
giving power of their female bodies as sacred. Rather, as in Leviticus, 
the writing of the Church Fathers, and the Dharmashastras, this power, 
this shakti, is depicted as polluting and antithetical to spiritual practice. 
Is it any surprise, then, that my sadhana should lead me to the 'illiterate' 
and 'uneducated' dai (midwife)? And to the religio-cultural forms she 
has mediated for women for centuries? However, as mentioned above, 
these religio-cultural forms are themselves problematic and contradic- 
tory. 

In the Ankur-Action India interviews with basti women and mid- 
wives they spoke repeatedly and graphically of menstrual and child- 
birth taboos, wherein they were restrained from cooking, relating to 
others, any spiritual practice and defined as dirty and perhaps danger- 
ous. But the same women, in the same interviews, described empower- 
ing and beautiful birth rites evoking and drawing strength from female 
deities. 

Basically I asked the question, "How can the same woman (or 
groups of women) relate that the female body is polluted at the time 
menses and childbirth and simultaneously describe rituals at the time of 
labour and postpartum which celebrate the power of woman's body 
and invoke the Goddess? I would thus describe my research work as an 
inquiry into conflicting representations and imaging of the female body. 
On the one hand, the woman's body is depicted as the source of the 
contaminating bodily fluids: the blo^ of menstruation and afterbirth 
discharge. On the other, widun the ritual context of the midwife assist- 
ing the woman during labour and women's celebrations after the birth, 
symbolic imagery sigiufies the power and sacrality of the female body 
and identifies this power, this shakti, with female deities. 

In my study on the midwife, I have sought to both historicize the 
conflicting representational systems and establish an alternative caste 
and gender sensitive paradigm of the traditional dai, the procreative 
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potential of woman's body and notions of the Devi. What, then, are ttie 
theological implications of this work? 

First, a feminist theological approach must fully recognize the 
mysogyny of the dominant Hindu tradition. As Sanskritist Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty (not herself a feminist scholar) notes. 

The connection between procreation and evil, the implication that sexual 
creation is the epitome of sin, recurs constantly in the Hindu mythology of 
evil; women are not only the abstract cause of a number of evils and sins in the 
world, they are also used as the specific instrument of the gods to corrupt 
individual sages and demons. This is the natural consequence of the general 
mysogyny of the Indian ascetic tradition and the Upanishadic doctrine of the 
chain of rebirth: reproduction traps men in the painful cycle of existence 
(CyRaherty, p 27). 

(A voice in my ear - is it the male theologian? - continually is saying, 
But this is not theology - it's politics, it's feminism, it's deconstructing 
authoritarian structures, but it's not about faith and the divine and 
transcendent experience. And 1 would answer. Is this not what Jesus 
did and taught? To question suppressive hierarchical structures, to 
suffer, live, teach and learn and reveal another way? To understand the 
affirmation of life inherent in love, caring and community, but not to 
turn from confrontation with the naked power wielded by duly consti- 
tuted authority? Did He not show us with the blood from his wounds, 
another kind of power, which is that of woman, 'naturally', who bleeds 
from her body as the giver of life? Oh, yes, male theologian, it is 
theology, to use one's female mind and experience to confront those 
ideological dimensions of classical theology and search for another 
way!) 

Second, fortunately, alternative streams of Hinduism, do exist, and 
1 would suggest that traditional midwives can be viewed as ritual 
practitioners within them. Asharfi, a Dalit midwife whom I interviewed, 
described the well worship ritual done at Chatti, the post-birth celebra- 
tions. 

At chattai we do jalpdji, or well-worship. They make a swastika on the floor 
with gobar. It dries and is taken, along with haldi, gur, boiled wheat (gugri) 
and paisa and a lota of water, to the well. The mother expresses some milk 
into the lota and throws it into the well. A lota of water is then taken back from 
the well. 

Oanet: Do you worship any deity?) 

You actually worship the water. (There is some discussion about the meaning 
of this and Asharfi says:) You have a well inside you. The kua (well) is in your 
body (gesturing with her hands towards her belly). 

Asharfi's description of the jaljmjA and her symbolic conflation of the 
womb and the well is only one of many women's similar religio- 
cultural expressions. Aniconic representation of the Goddess is a com- 
mon religious phenomena of papular Hinduism. During Navratri in 
Gujarat, women (and men) dance flie 'gaibha' (pot, womb) aroimd 
"images" of the Goddess and her aniconic form: the earthen vessel in 
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which grain has been sprouted. A pilgrimage to Vaishno Devi, in 
Jammu, involves clambering through a small stream in a cave - an 
obviously womb- like space. In Orissa, the Goddess Mangala of Kakatpur 
is ritually celebrated in her pot form by low and outcaste men who are 
both possessed by the Goddess and healers of childhood diseases (Marglin, 
p 217). In Khalapur, Uttar Pradesh, pots called 'dogharas' are placed on 
rooftops as temporary residences for Shitala, the Goddess of smallpox 
(Kolenda, p. 233). 1 have found mention of both Shastric and Puranic 
references to sacred pools of water, termed 'yonftwnd', considered to be 
the yoni or womb of the Goddess. 

Aniconic representations of the Goddess and simultaneous signifi- 
cation of the 'transcendent and the 'immanent' dimensions of divinity 
are what interest me 'theologically.' Classical theologies have appropri- 
ated the power of creation from ^e Feminine to the Masculine Divine, 
simultaneously defining human bird\giving as polluting. Modem west- 
ern medical 'science', itself a belief system, continues this my5og)mist 
ontological trajectory by privatising and pathologizing childbirth. 1 have 
discovered, much to my delight, in the cultural forms of the dai and the 
women for whom she is a cultural repository, beliefs and values, repre- 
sentations of the female body and female power, and ritual practices 
which gratify my longing for a positive imagery of female physkality/ 
spirituality. 

To return to the initial questions about my certitude displayed at 
the beginning of this project and how that affected the final product. My 
certitude emanated f^m an admixture of curiosity, intuition, my own 
personal values and personal experiences witii dais and feminist activ- 
ists. I was drawn towards a world which I knew little about, towards 
women whom the dominant society has little respect for, and who for 
untold generations have 'caught'(the term western midwives use as a 
substitute for aggrandised 'delivered') babies in India. 

But let me reflect on this certitude. On the one hand 1 have internal- 
ized the patriarchally defined 'feminine' characteristics of being pleas- 
ant, cooperative, adaptable, conformist - generally not rocking the boat. 
On the other hand, intellectually and emotionally, as 1 get older and 
have more cross-cultural female experience (of being wife, mother, 
daughter-in-law with a feminist consciousness) I recognize tiie impor- 
tance of retaining, acting, and expressing from my creative female 
centre. This creative female centre is Goddess-like and sacred. It com- 
bines an aesthetic sensibility witii social and spiritual commitment. The 
female centred consciousness has allowed me to plough through varied 
data from textual and oral sources, discover linkages and interpreta- 
tions which are innovative and affirming of female physiological power 
congruent with spiritual vision. (Rather than succumbing to academic 
methodology and being a 'good' sociologist or tiieologian or even femi- 
nist.) 

After all, this is why I chose to study 'theology' and not some other 
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'ology'. I wanted to claim my freedom as a thinker, writer, researcher, 
and not be bound to a rationalism devoid of social commitment and 
spiritual vision. So I would say that the 'certitude' widi which I began 
affected the research and enriched the process immensely particularly 
my own personal experierKe of working on it 

The historian Gerda Lemer writes of how women imprison their 
own minds by accepting and thinking within male degenerated catego- 
ries; 

...for a long time, thinking women have refurbished the idea systems created 
by men, engaging in a dialogue with the great male minds in their heads. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton took on die Bible, the Church Fathers, the kmnders of 
the American Republic. Kate Millet argued with Freud, Norman Mailer, and 
the liberal literary establishment; Simon de Beauvoir with Sartre. Maix and 
Camus; all Marxist-Feminists are in dialogue with Man and Engels and some 
also with Freud. In this dialogue woman intends to accept whatever she finds 
useful to her in the great man's system. But in that systems womm - as a 
concept, a collective entity, an individual - is marginal or subsumed. 

In accepting such dialogue, thinking woman stays far longer than is 
useful within the boundaries or the question-setting defined by the "great 
men." And just as long as she does, the source of new insight is closed to her. 
(The Creation of Patriarchy, by Gerda I-emer, p. 227). 

1 appreciate the symbolic and ritual forms, the female body centred 
wisdom, and personal integrity of the traditional midwives I have met. 
They have facilitated me to step out of "the boundaries of the question- 
setting defined by the 'great men'." They have gifted me with "a source 
of new theological insights" which is woman-centred. 

Delhi, July 1995. Janet CHAWLA 
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(Concluded from p. 560) 

Church of their time and through their 
participation in the Freedom Movement 
and th^ wide contacts, to India herself." 

This is a beautiful story and one is 
amazed at the baldness of the experiment 
of a relatively small group, venturing into 
areas of deep inculturation in dress, food 
and living conditions, innovative Indian 
liturgy, Sanskrit and Marathi prayers, ab- 
sence of furniture, vegetarianism, joint 
community living by people of various 
cultures and castes, ccmcem for the "im- 
touchables" and support for the National 
Movement in spite of their links with Brit- 
ish Christianity. Students of the history of 
Christianity in India and specially of the 
ashram movement will want to refer to 
this well-informed account 

Its publication, however, betrays 
signs of a hasty job. For most of the book 
the story does not advance chronologi- 
cally but seems to freeze in die period 
1928-1930. Only in the last one or two 
chapters do we learn of the crisis in the 
community in the mid-thirties to a num- 
ber of causes: different orientations (clas- 
sical western religious life in the pattern 
of Franciscanism as against a more typi- 
cally Indian ashram with its acceptance 
of celibate and married members), diverse 
views on evangdism (specially repugnant 
to R Verrier who left «i this score), the 


deep political involvement of many of 
the members in Candhian politics, the 
absenteeism of the Founder "Guru" who 
was much in demand by many Church 
groups and not able to give direction to 
the frequently changing community and 
finally decided to follow a different voca- 
tion in Britain. (His visit to the CPSA a 
few day.s before he died is the starting 
point of the story.) The community final- 
ly divided into two, the classical ashram 
went to Aundh and continuing its work 
till the late thirties when it dissolved, while 
the Franciscan community which re- 
mained in Pune. We are not told when 
this dissolved, as the book ends rather 
abruptly. 

O^r signs of a hasty job are refei^ 
ervces left incomplete (p. 61), references 
to a non-existing glossary (ibid.), an errat- 
ic and often faulty use of diacritical marks 
(in many cases really unneces.sary), and a 
note on p. 175 informing us that Smt. "is 
foe English equivalent of Mrs"! 

In spite its imperfections, this is a 
very interesting book not the least for its 
information about the participation of 
those committed Christians (Iiidian and 
British) in the Candhian movement a par- 
ticipation much appreciated by Gandhi 
and his colleagues. 


[ 
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Listen to the Spirit 

The Holy, Catholic Church 

In the first section of the Creed we confess our faith in Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. We are baptized in the Holy Trinity. Through the Holy 
Spirit we are united with Jesus Christ; with him we share in the sonship 
of the Father as God's children. This is the core of Christian life. 

The second part of the Creed unfolds the main features of our new 
life. We share in the divine life not as individuals but as community. 
Through our faith, sealed in baptism, we become Church, we belong to 
the community of Jesus' disciples in which the Risen Lord is present, 
through which he remains for ever present to the world. 

Jesus' message is summed up the proclamation of God's reign, the 
vision of fulfilment where all creation is united in its ultimate destiny, 
in God. During his entire life he had to struggle against misunderstand- 
ings: first against the expectation of a political kingdom, the restoration 
of David's throne. But he was equally concerned about the opposite 
interpretation, widespread in the apocalyptic writings of his time: the 
world is overwhelmed by powers of darkness and destruction and must 
perish; but at the end of time God will gather all the elect in the eternal 
Kingdom of his glory. 

Jesus knew that the new heaven and the new earth will be revealed 
only at the end of time; he teaches us to pray for the coming of the 
Kingdom. Still, his message has a new ring: God's reign must be real- 
ized on earth. It is not the nostalgic dream of a heavenly world but it is 
actually present in our midst. The final Kingdom is a harvest feast: the 
seeds are sown in the fields of our earth and the crop must grow and 
ripen in our valleys. God's reign is our responsibility. 

It was his task on earth not only to proclaim God's reign but to 
inaugurate it in our world. The first step in realizing it consisted in 
calling disciples at the lake of Galilee. The call is strictly personal: 
"Come, follow me" (Mk 1:17). It is not an invitation to take part in a 
programme of renewal but a call to personal discipleship. In close 
communion with Jesus, they will learn the new orientation of their life 
cmd the vision of a renewed society healed of divisions, united in justice 
and love. In his presence they will grow in their confidence in God's 
promises in spite of resistance and rejection. Jesus communicates and 
entrusts his whole mission and message to the disciples: "He appointed 
the twelve to be with him, to send them out to preach and to have 
authourity to drive out demons" (Mk 3:14 p). This is the essence of the 
Church, the community of Jesus' disciples: Jesus is with Bwm, and 
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through them his presence and mission is extended to the world. 

This was the self-understanding of the early Church: they were the 
community of Jesus disciples, baptized on his name. His power was 
with them when they healed sick people: “By the name of Jesus Christ... 
this man is standing before you healed.” Their righteousness before 
God was based no longer on the observance of the law but on Jesus: 
"There is salvation in no one else... no other name is given among men 
by whom we must be waved" (Acts 4:10-12). It was Paul's passionate 
shuggl® to liberate all believers from reliance on circumcision or any 
other legal observance. His own life had no other foundation but “the 
surpassing worth of knowing Jesus Christ, my Lord,...to be found in 
him, not having a righteousness of my own based on the law but that 
which is based of faith in Christ, the righteousness from God that 
depends on faith" (Phil 3:8f). John's gospel contains the final formula of 
communion through Christ in God; "That they may all be one, even as 
thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may also be in us" (Jn 
17:21). 

Thus the love, coming from God and flowing into the world through 
Jesus Christ, becomes the bond that links Jesus' disciples together in a 
community which is deeper than any organized society. Through union 
with Christ we become one body. In the Eucharist we share in Christ's 
body and blood: "The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
participation in the blood of Christ? The bread we break, is it not a 
participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one bread, we, who 
are many, are one body for we all partake in the same bread" (1 Cor 
10:16f). The Church is Christ's body. In our life and work we unfold, in 
a variety of gifts and functions, the mission of Jesus Christ for our world 
with its multitude of needs. The richness of charisms, functions, offices 
should never be a source of rivalry or even division; it is the response to 
the complexity of human life and society, the whole of which must be 
healed and renewed. The gifts come from the one Spirit of God. They 
serve the one Lord Jesus Christ, they are given "for the common good" 
(1 Cor 12:4-7). 

In Paul's vision the love by which the community is linked in the 
one life and mission of Jesus is itself the greatest of the gifts of the Spirit: 
"It I speak in the tongues of mortals and of angels, but do not have love, 
1 am a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal." All gifts are hollow and may 
become a show of human complacency unless they are filled with God's 
love (iCor 13). Through the unity of the Church, Jesus' self-giving love 
remains present and effective in our world. Jesus' disciples will be 
recogniz^ by this love: "Love one another even as 1 have loved you... 
By this every one will know that you are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another" (Jn 13:35). 

Thus in the Creed, the Church, the community, is the first gift of 
God to those who believe in Jesus Christ. The community of the Church 
must develop as a social body with its code of beliefs and statutes, its 
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rituals, offices and activities, apparently like any other organization. Yet 
in this community of the Church God is with us in a particular way; 
through US jesus continues his mission and saving work for the world. 
We, the Church, become the channel of God's lif^giving word and 
through union with Jesus Christ we become the beginning of the new 
creation, of the redeemed world: "If anyone is in Christ there is a new 
creation; everything old has passed away; see, everything has become 
new! All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ 
and has given us the ministry of reconciliation" (2 Cor 5:170- 

This vision of the Church has been renewed in die Council: Jesus' 
message of God's reign is embodied in the Church which has no other 
purpose but, "equipped with the gifts of the founder,... to proclaim and 
establish among all peoples the Kingdom of Christ and of God; she on 
earth becomes herself the initial budding forth of that Kingdom" (LG 5). 
She is not the Kingdom in its full manifestation, but in the community 
of the believers the creative and saving presence of God and the unify- 
ing power of his love are realized. The Council called her the "sacra- 
ment, sign and instrument of communion with God and the unity 
among all peoples" (LG 1). Through her, Christ belongs to the entire 
human family: "Although she does not actually include all peoples and 
often may look like a small flock," yet in her "God has gathered as one 
all those who in faith look upon Jesus as the author of salvation and the 
source of unity and peace, and has established them as Church that for 
each and ail she may be the visible sacrament of this saving unity" (LG 
9 ). 

In our Church of today we should be more conscious of being the 
community which is bound together through God's love which is meant 
to flow through the Church into our fragemented world, a power of 
unity and reconciliation. For many Christians the Church is still an 
institution to which we turn in our spiritual or material needs. Too often 
we also are greeted in church in a misleading manner: "Today the Holy 
Mother the Church celebrates the feast the outpouring of the Holy ^irit 
on the Apostles; we are invited..." Is not Pentecost the birthday of the 
Church, our own birthday? Do we need a*' invitation to our own 
birthday party? We do not come to the Church, we are the Church which 
must be filled anew and ever guided by the Holy Spirit. Perhaps we 
should say more humbly: we become the Church, because to belong to 
the Church is both a gift and a task. We are meant to become the 
community in and through which Jesus Christ wants to be present in 
our world. We are meant to be the countenance on which the light of 
Christ is shinning, whose radiance is thus shed over the world (cf. LG 
1 ) 

So we continue our Creed with humility perhaps with some hesita- 
tion: we believe in the Holy Church — yes, we are the holy Church. We 
need not blush. God is holy and loves us; he gave us Jesus, his Son, who 
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loved the Church and gave himself up for her that he might make her 
ioly...to present her to himself as a radiant Church without stain or 
vrinkle or any other blemish” (Eph 5:26f). The Council is right: "This 
loliness of the Church is unceasingly manifested, as it ought to be, 
hrough those fruits of grace that the Spirit produces in the fiuthfur(IJ339). 

The Church is revealed in outstanding personalities whom we ven- 
Tate during the liturgical year and in thousand ways in which Chris- 
ians who follow die Gospel are "a shinning witness and model of 
ioline8S"(ibid.)- But we are also painfully aware of the failures of 
rhrislian life on every rank, not only in scandals which may shock us 
>ut specially in the omnipresent m^iocrity which paralyses the mis- 
ion of the Church and dims the joy of Christian living. Holiness is 
jod's gift and, like all gifts of God, becomes our task, the responsibility 
>f every Christian, because "the Lord Jesus, the divine teacher and 
nodel of all perfMtion, preached holiness of life to each and everyone 
>f his disciples regardless of their situation” (LG 40). The responsibility 
or the holiness of the Church begins in the heart of every Christian. 

We also believe in the catholic Church. The community of Jesus' 
lisciples is universal. Perhaps again we should say more cautiously: we 
ire on the way of becoming catholic. From the beginning Jesus wanted 
lis disciples to be his witnesses to the end of the earth (Acts 1:8). But we 
ire aware how much the Church got stuck in the cultural patterns of 
he West in her doctrine and structures. It was the first time in Vatican 11 
hat in a Council all continents and nations were represented through 
heir own bishops, for in the first Vatican Council of 1870 all bishops of 
\sia and Africa were European or American. We have begun to cele- 
)rate the liturgy in all languages and the vision of the Church begins to 
■omprise all cultures: "Christian life can be accommodated to the ge- 
lius and the dispositions of each culture. Particular, tradkitions, togeth- 
T with the individual patrimony of each family of nations can be 
llumined by the light of the Gospel and then taken up into Catholic 
inity" (AG 22). Christian life also reaches out into all spheres of human 
ife: "The joys and hopes, the griefs and anxieties of Ae people of his 
igc, especially those who are poor or in any way affected, these too are 
he joys and hopes, the griefs and anxieties of the followers of Christ" 
LGl). 

We still have a long way to go to be present and involved in all the 
:omplexities of modem life and to inspire it with Jesus' vision of tiie 
tew creation. We are still waiting for the day when all people who are 
ouched by God's grace and search for a community of hope and love 
vill feel at home in the holy, catholic Church. Roger SchOtz, who this 
rear reached the age of 80, asks the Church; "What is your future? Will 
rou, at last, become the universal community which shares with all, 
vithout discrimination? A place of community and friendship for the 
rtrhole human race?" 


J.NEUNER, S.J. 



Book Reviews 

Biblical 

Haqier's Bible Commentary. Gen- 
eral Editor James L Mays. San Francisco: 
Harper and Row (MeDxnime, Collins 
Dove) 1988. F*p. xviii-1326. A $ 63.95 
ISBN 0-06-065541.0. 

Some of our feaders may not know 
of this one volume commentary. The 
contributors, scholars from North Amer- 
ica, are recognized experts in the book(8) 
on which they comment, or of the area 
they develop in the introductory essays 
they have contributed. They are all mem- 
bers of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
which Society is responsible for this fine 
one-volume modem commentary and 
its companion the Harper Dictionary. 

The large volume contains mainly 
the commentary on each biblical book, 
including the apocrypha - responsive 
to the "canon" of Judaism, Catholicism, 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism. 
The commentary on each book takes the 
text section by section and is exegelical 
and expository in nature. Commenta- 
tors focus on the final text, not its pro- 
gressive becoming, and use different 
methods of approach in their exposi- 
tion, though the historical critical meth- 
ixl otten forms the basic approach. Fem- 
inist concerns are valued and inclusive 
language is used. 

The commentary is enriched at 
times by short topical or thematic "es- 
says": Genealogy (p. 89), Myth (p. 93), 
Joseph Narrative (p. 109), Women/ 
Dreams in Genesis ( pp, 116, 120) ... The 
longer sections and smaller pericopes 
have headings which guide the reader. 
There are brief introductions to larger 
blocks within a book, so the commen- 
tary is very informative and a fine guide 
to an intelligent reading of the text. The 
relationship of the text to contemporary 
life is incorporated at various places. 

Each book has its own special In- 
troduction adapted to its type and usu- 


ally providing infbrmatian on the liters 
ary character and form of the book, and 
placing it in its socio-cultural environ- 
ment and assessing its role in the life of 
the Jewish/Christian community. 

A single book of the Bible belongs 
to larger literary and dseniatic units. The 
commentary provides Introductions to 
these larger "collections of books" - e.g.. 
The Biblical story: Genesis to Esther, 
Psalms and Wisdom, the Prophetic 
Books, the Apocrypha .... These large 
sectional Introductions deal with char- 
acteristics and questions common to 
these types of literature and prevent rep- 
etitions. 

There is a third type of Introduc- 
tions with which the commentary be- 
gins - major essays on general topics: 
Reading and Interpreting the Bible; Bib- 
lical Literature in its Historical Context, - 
The Bible and the Literature of Antiqui- 
ty; The Bible and Its Interpretors Qew- 
ish-Christian) and The Bible and Its Com- 
munities. These essays provide both ori- 
entation and abundant information. 

Therefore the three types of Intro- 
duction and the occasional essays with- 
in the commentarie.s on individual books 
provide the reader with an excellent bib- 
lical education and necessary orienta- 
tions to understand the biblical text, and 
so enter into a relationship with God, 
constantly revealing himself in history 
and the great religious journey of a hu- 
man community. 

There are sixteen coloured mapis 
with an Index, some fine reproductions 
of mosaics, ancient paintings aiul some 
biblical scenes. 

The commentary is a companion 
to Harper Bible Dictionary as both vol- 
umes, sponsored by the JBL, were writ- 
ten to complement each other. So 
throughout the commentary references 
are made to articles in the dictionary 
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which fill out the brief information giv- 
en on a particular subject in it. 

1 would place this one volume com- 
mentary besides the Sew Jerome BMical 
Commentary and the one-volume Inter- 
preter'e Commentary. The three would 
complement each od\er. This commen- 
tary would be a very sound guide to 
any student of the Bible fiwugh it does 
not providing answers to problematic 
verses in the text Highly recommend- 
ed. 

PAL MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Origina of the Bible. Rethink- 
ing Canon History. By John W. Miixea. 
New York/Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1994. 
Pp. viii-250. $ 18.95. ISBN 0-S091-3522-1. 

This book addresses itself to a diffi- 
cult question in theological and biblical 
studies CHI which not much light has been 
forthcoming. Why and how was the Can- 
on formed? The author studies two main 
periods in the formation of the biblical 
canon; the time of the Marcionite heresy 
in the second and third centuries CE when 
the apostolic writings were added to the 
pre-existing Jewish bcxiks to form one 
single canon, and the fifth century BCE 
when the Ezra-Nehetniah reform led the 
Jewish community to reflect on the his- 
tory of the nation up to the Exile and the 
Return, and to collect its matmals into a 
"library" which was entrusted to the 
Levites. The first Canon was 'defined' 
and arranged in such a way that the his- 
tory that began with Genesis was seen to 
culminate in the reform of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, a history reread with the 
deuteronomist slant in 1-2 Chronicles. 
Ezia-Ndwmiah and Chronicles were thus 
the climax of the Hebrew canon, and the 
author pleas that our Bibles should re- 
spect the Hebrew order of books to which 
the apostolic writings are then added. 
(The French TOB and theCatalan BCl do 
so.) 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
story of the earlier period. The bask the- 
sis is that from the time David organised 
the Temple worship and put two priests 
in diarge of it, there exis^ a coi^kt in 


[e%vish tradition between two systems of 
priesthood, file 2^okite/ Aaronic priest- 
hood and the Levite priesthood, tiw later 
being marginalised in the course of the 
centuries in spite of the fact that David 
had established it on a par with the 
Zadoldte priesthood. The two priesthoods 
also represented two different theologies: 
the first laid stress on God's promise and 
his unconditional fulfilment of the same, 
and went along with a somewhat liberal 
attitude to the worship of other gods, 
provided they were placed in a second- 
ary position in respect to Yahweh. "The 
Levite tradition, on the other hand, 
stressed the ^of God’s promises, i.e., the 
Covenant which required the fidelity of 
Israel, and put stress on justice and the 
new society whkh Yahweh wanted in 
his revelation. Without this. Cod's prom- 
ises would not be fulfilled. The prophet- 
ic tradition, although it included priests 
from both traditions, stressed rather the 
Levite theology. The Ezra/Nehemiah re- 
form after the Exile, described in the cli- 
max of the Hebrew scriptures, tried to 
give an equal weight to both traditions 
of priesthood and synthesised their Ihe- 
ok^es by including books from the ear- 
lier and from the deuteronomistic tradi- 
tion in the same canon. This is why Ezra, 
himself a Zadokite pnest, irtsLsted at the 
return from the Exile that Levites should 
accompany the group (Ezra 8) and con- 
stituted in Jerusalem a council of 24 , 
with 12 members from each of the two 
priestly traditions. 

With this reestablishment of the 
Levitical priesthood its functions were 
also specified. They were not sacrificers 
in the way the Zadokites were, but relat- 
ed rafiier to the people as organisers and 
specially as scholars and teachers of the 
scriptures, besides having subsidiary func- 
tions in the Temple. From now on, the 
Scriptures would be an essential element 
of Jewish existence and spirituality. 

Not much is said in the book on the 
fomution of the Christian canon. The 
early Church naturally inherited horn 
Judaism the Law and the Prophets and 
the Writings. When Marcion tried to sep- 
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arate Christaanity from Judaiam, oppoaed 
the Father of Our Lord Jesus O^t to 
the Creator God of the OT and reduced 
the Good News to one (edited) version 
of Luke and the other Christian scrip- 
tures to only ten Pauline letters, the 
Church reacted. She insisted that the an- 
cient scriptures and the apostolic writ- 
ings formed one Canon, that each of the 
four Gospels had its own validity in spite 
of presenting different pictures of Jesus, 
that beside the Pauline epLsUes other epis- 
tles and apostolic writings had to be ad- 
mitted, including the bcwk of Acrts. They 
thus made an important theological state- 
ment; the unity of the Gcxi of creation 
with the Father of Jesus Christ, and took 
a stand for the complementarity of the 
varied apostolic writings which balance 
one another. Theological uniformity was 
not the concern of the Church, but rather 
the contmuity and richness of the whole 
tradition, including the pre-Christian pe- 
riod. 

This proce.ss is quickly described in 
the first chapter, while the last chapter 
of the book develops the implications of 
the Church's position in the third centu- 
ry: it saw the scriptures as dealing with 
the future of the people of God and the 
whole humanity. The closing of the Can- 
on was now no longer the Ezra/ 
Nehamiah reform but the book of Reve- 
lation. 

Perhaps no sufficient attention is 
paid to the question why the Canon was 
"closed." Josephus had afirmed that the 
Jews do not have an indeterminate num- 
ber of books in their library but a more 
limited, "justly accredited list" so that 
despite the pd.ssage of "long ages of time, 
no one has ventured either to add, or 
remove, or to alter a syllable" but re^rd 
them as “decrees of God" (quoted on p. 
7). Of course the very idea of Canon im- 
plies a fixed measure or norm. However, 
what had been a "closed" Jewish Canon 
was reopened when the apostolic writ- 
ings were added to them, but dosed again. 
Is this operation repeatable? Now that 
we affirm not only that the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the Creator Yahw^ 
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of Judaism, but alao the CreatcH' and Tran- 
scendent Allah of Islam and the Ineffa- 
ble Mystery of the Upanishada, can we 
not now say that this affirmation sug- 
gest a reopening of the canon, some form 
of "canoniutian" of other writings? Mill- 
er docs not enter into this question and 
his answer would probably be negative 
as he is quite atune to the Jewish and 
Christian self-understanding. One must 
not forget, in answering this question, 
that the Christian operation of reopen- 
ing and closing the Canon is based on 
the conviction that the history of humanity 
culminates in the resurrecbon of Jesus 
Christ, which is the central theme of all 
apostolic witness. It is from this 
"eschatological" experience that the 
whole Christian Canon acquires its sig- 
nificance. However, any affirmation that 
the Carwn is "closed" must be balanced 
by an equally strong proclamation that 
the revelation is open in the sense that 
God continues to speak in the history of 
humanity as he has spoken in the past: 
God has not turned dumb! As Christians 
we are aware that this revelation out- 
lines for us the features of the Son of 
Man CTudfied and exalted at the right 
hand of the Father. The mysterious pres- 
ence of this crudfied Lord is what all 
history is about, in its ultimate depth. 

We should not forget that both the 
first and the second fixing of the Canon 
were acts agamst unilateral theologies. 
They were affiimatiorLs of "catholodty," 
liberal in accepting the complementarity 
of the Zadokite and the Levlte theolo- 
gies, the unity of the Prophetic and the 
Apostolic witnes.s. They surely would 
cause tensions in the synagogue and the 
Church on how to reconcile the canoni- 
zation of such diverse elements. But they 
also led to a richer theology than a more 
"rational" and uniform choice of texts 
would have allowed. The Church can 
still learn from this. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Experiencing Jesus. By Gerald 
O'Collins. S.J. Sydney: E.J. Dwyer/Lon- 
don: SPCK, 1994. Pp. Vi-122. AS 14.95. 
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ISBN 0-85574-094-9. 

The author is wrell known for his 
numy the cdogir al books including a num- 
ber of books on Jesus Christ. This study 
erf Jesus and Christian life is written to 
guide readers through Lent so that Otey 
grow in their knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and see the implications of their faith for 
their lives. 

Situating the study in the context of 
the human search for meaning, O'Collins 
in an orderly manner describes how Jesus 
is the key to dds deeper meaning of life. 
He describes how people have found 
meaning in their experience of Jesus, the 
nature of the encounter, the implications 
of allowing Jesus to be the k^ to our 
lives, the place of love, prayer and for^ 
giveness, the experience of sin and mer- 
cy, the place of ^ heart in our Christian 
life and Jesus' Passion and Resurrection. 

There is an interplay between the 
description of Jesus' ministry in the Gos- 
pels and glimpses of human life to be 
found in some nujor modem authors 
and brief stories from the lives of people 
tihe author knows. 

The reader will catch new glimpses 
of Jesus' ministry and its effects - as in 
O'CoUins' refiectiofts on John 8:1-11 and 
the implications of believing in Jesus 
Christ for life. The book is theologically 
cmrect arul iirfbnnative. The Gospels are 
read intelligently and readers are chal- 
lenged to encounter Jesus, search for their 
own icon of Jesus and allow him and his 
teaching transform various areas of life. 

What 1 found lacking in the book is 
excitement, the rawness of life, the type 
of chapters and passages which make 
the reader say Ah! - that is new, that is 
insightful, that opens up a new aspect of 
Jesus and of Christian life. The small snip- 
pets from life are too brief and the au- 
thor is not a good story teller. The book 
is very much a teacher's book, theologi- 
cally clear, informative, thematically well- 
knit and sound. Many readers will be 
helped and grateful for the sound expo- 
sition of the Gospel and the insights into 
Christian life ai^ the journey of Lent. 
Readers who have read a lot of modem 


writings on Jesus and foe Cospels will 
find leaa foat enlightens or c^>ens up new 
perspectives on Christian life. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 
In the Fullness of Time. A Historian 
Looks at Christinas, Easter, and the Ear- 
ly Church. By Paul L. Maier. Melbourne: 
Collins Dove, San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco, 1991. Pp. xviii-365. A$ 32.99/ 
US 19.95. ISBN 0-06-065400-7. 

The major aim of this book is to 
substantiate the historical ctedibillty of 
the presentation of Jesus in the Gospels, 
concentrating on his origin and death 
and resurrection. Also the story of the 
early Church tokJ mainly in Acts is ques- 
tioned by many and so Maier wants to 
indicate the historical basis for foe de- 
scription of foe early Church. 

He uses as sources the Gospels - 
Acts (and NT as a whole) and the grow- 
ing bexJy of factual information avail- 
able to us from archeology, historical 
study of foe aiKietU world, aiul allied 
scierures which make foal world come 
more alive for us, like geography, liit- 
guistics, metereology, studies of Roman 
and Palestinian society, law, economy ... 

The book is well presented, with 
photographs of a high quality and there 
b plenty of information which b reli- 
abk, informative and valuable, provid- 
ing a background to the Gospel story. 

There b a major weakness in the 
book. Thb b the neglect of the nature of 
the Gospeb, foe importance of literary 
forms, the character of a faith-based in- 
terpretation of Jesus' life and minbtry in 
the light of the resurrection experiences 
and the needs of the early communities. 
For example the "Infancy Narratives" of 
Matthew and Luke are fused into one 
story and are taken to be basically factu- 
al, hbtorical narratives with scant re- 
gard for the literary forms and purpose 
of these narratives. Thb applies to much 
of the book. 

However, there b much reliable in- 
formation given which would provide a 
background to some one who knows how 
to read foe Gospeb and the type of his- 
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the verious meanings of the powen of 
WDfxls Uakti) and Oie meditational tech- 
niques of superimposition (odhydm.O an^ 

identlficatian. This wealth of analysis 
might help us to understand the signifi- 
cance of various leveb of predicatjon of 
the feminine to CkaL Surely the predica- 
tion of Sakti in respect to Siva belongs to 
a different order dw the similes of KataU, 
dladple> child... 

In the last part of the book there is a 
repeated affirmation duit in Christiani- 
ty, unlike in Bharati, the feminine is pred- 
icated of the divine only through meta- 
phors, symbols and images. However, 
surely Ruafi or the Spirit is more than a 
mere metaphor or image. To say that 
“the Christian tradition does not admit 
the possibility of ^leaking of the femi- 
nine aspects in God's beings (304) is true 
only if one adds that neither the mascu- 
line aspect can be admitted in the Divine 
as such, and the Hindu, at least the 
Vadantin, could agree with both 
affirmations. We speak of God only by 
analogy, but this does not mean that the 
Father, or the Spirit, are only a metaphor, 
symbol or image, just like Rock, Shield 
.... Further study is needed on the nature 
of the quasi hypostasis (to use a Chris- 
tian term) that Shakti is in comparision 
with the traditional Christian affirma- 
tion of the Persotrs. 

Perhaps some chronological infor- 
mation is given with greater certainty 
than is objectively warranted. Certainly 
the British did not rule India 200 years 
before Bharati (1882-1921) (p. V). As yet 
a century has not passed since Bharati's 
death (p. 22). 1 think it is wrong to say 
that Trimurti is "equal to the concept of 
Trinity in Hinduism" (p. 47), nor am I 
sure that the Chinese Tao (the "Way") is 
the same as the Upanishadic Tat (p.49). I 
do not know why Latin phrases « words 

are often left untranslated, while words 
from other languages are translated. But 
these are small trifles about a book that 
gathers much valuable material and 
which students will find very useful for 
further study of the feminine aspects of 
God and for the ongoing effort to evolve 


a more iiKhisive language for our piety, 
catcchesis and theology. 

G.C1SPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
The Magnificat. Musicians as Biblical 
In t erpreter s . By Samud Tesxien. Mahwah: 
Pauiist Prew, 1995. Pp. xix-89. $ 9.95. 
ISBN 0-8091-3485.3. 

The imusual dimension of this study 
of the Magnificat b the aiudysu of the 
way famous musicians have interpreted 
it in their musical score and the human 
voice of singers. I do not know music yet 
1 should love to listen now to the 
Magiilficat of Bach, Mozart, Sdiubeit, 
Penderecki, Monteverdi, Telemann, 
Pieriuigi Byrd .... Terrien analyses the 
music aivi ^ singing of the various pails 
of the Magnificat to indicate the insights 
and skiUs of musicians as interpreters of 
Uus great text. Musicians able to listen to 
recordings will be able to judge how in- 
sightful Terrien's commenb are and how 
profound are the interpretations in mu- 
sic. 

However, despite the title, the bulk 
of the book is an exegelical and exposi- 
tory study of the supposed original He- 
brew text. Terrien argues to an original 
Semitic text based largely on parallel- 
bms, words, roots and themes which re- 
cur and the link between the servant 
woman (v. 48) and boy slave (v. 54), 

1 do not judge that the argumenb 
are convincing because a Greek text based 
on the LXX and common biblical themes 
written in a Palestinian milieu would be 
more deeply Semitic, In translation many 
words/ roots and thematic relationships 
would emerge as the writer has used the 
hymn of praise literary form. 

However the study, based on the 
hypothetical Hebrew text, b of great value 
because behind the Creek text b a Semitic 
religious world. The author b an able 
Hebrew scholar and so hb exegesb and 
exposition of words and themes b rich 
arid insightful. 

He divides the hyrim into four stro- 
phes I. 46-48; n. 49-50; III 52-53; IV. 54- 
55, and the central and in many ways 
bridge verse b 1:51, 1 like the emphasis 
given to 1:51. "He has shown strei^th In 
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hU arm..." 

The text is related to great OTiheDia 
with special emphasis on the powrer, ho- 
liness and mercy of Cod, intesiofity and 
social justice, joy and praise.^ The text is 
also very closely relat^ to the Annunci- 
ation to Mary and to the diild in her 
womb and his future. 

Using his years of scholarship 
I'errien concisely describes the meaning 
of various important Hebrew terms, for 
example Yahweh (pp. 14-15), happiness 
(ashre, pp. 22-23), compassion (pp. 38- 
39). Shalom (p. 62). word (pp. 67-68); and 
themes like Israel as servant (pp. 60-62), 
and he develops many aspects of OT 
theology. 

At times I think he presumes that 
the original listeners would hear echoes 
which I doubt. Each Hebrew word with 
the consonants gbr is linked to Gabriel. 
A typical case of reading too much into a 
text IS his comment on "arm" in 1:51. 
"The Word for 'arm' (from arm H) is prob- 
ably used as a euphemistic equivaimt of 
Its homonym "seed," "sperm." "posteri- 
ty" (fnun zara ' 1). In view of these associ- 
aliorcs of sounds and meanings, it is not 
inappropriate to suggest that the poet 
had in mind the early notion of the Church 
as the posterity of the living Christ. Chris- 
tians are a.ssocialed with their God not 
only through their faith in the living Lord 
jesus but also through their liturgical 
participation in the annunciation of his 
conception. 

Initially, 1 feared he would over 
emphasize inleriority (cf. 324), personal 
holinp,s.s and "spiritual" salvation at the 
expertse of Gixl in history. However his 
exposition of 1:51 and 52-53 is powerful. 
I include some examples: "The third stro- 
phe t w. 52-53) inserts into Christian ethics 
the theological critique of political sys- 
tems that favour the rich at the expen.se 
of the poor. The Magnificat has distilled 
in two couplets the dramatic plea of the 
great prophets of Israel for social justice. 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Mkah, aivl Jeremiah 
were the forerunners of Jesus, not be- 
cause they predicted a Messiah but be- 
cause they condemned corrupt monarchs 


and their princes, their priests, and their 
mmions" (pp. 50). "The Magnificat pre- 
dicts in iw uncertain terms the eventual 
end of any civilization that cultivates 
material pleasures at the experue of an 
ethic of sharing. Although they repre- 
sent only a fraction of the population of 
the entire planet, the industrial states 
today devour altogether a third of the 
total amount of natural resources. They 
might team from the Magnificat that the 
day of reckoning cannot be far distant, 
but they are lulled by the conceit of their 
teduvdogy, which springs from 'the imag- 
ination of their hearts'. The Magnificat 
accuses us, not without animus, itot with- 
out justification" (p. 52). 

The comment on Mary is to the point 
"The third strophe offers a hard saying. 
Mary a{^>ean in its strains no longer as 
the sweet mother of traditional piety. 
She is now made to speak in concert 
with the oppressed wives and the fam - 
ished mothers of the world" (p. 52). 

I wonder why tfie Spirit is associat- 
ed so often whidi the "spirit" hovering 
over the original chaos, lihe Genesis text 
refers more probably to the "spirit" as 
an element to highlight the chaotic situ- 
ation prior to the divine creative word. 

The exposition is accompanied by 
excellent classical illustrations of Mary. 
There is an "index" of the available re- 
cordings of the Magnificat, a bibliogra- 
phy on the Magnificat in music and an 
Index of names as well as die text in 
English, Latin and a schematic articula- 
tion of parallelisms and assononces in 
Hebrew. I recommend this book be read 
along with more recent expositions of 
the Magnificat. Faith and justice are here 
well integrated. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Mary MacKillop. An Extraordinary 
Australian. The authorised Biography. 
By Paul Gardiner, S.J. Newtown, NSW: 
EJ. Dwyer, 1993. Pp. 497. ISBN 0-85574- 
993-8. 

Though Mary MacKillop (1842- 
1909), foundress of the Sisters of St Jo- 
seph (Broivn Josephites) In Australia in 
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1866 had no links to India, yet the life of 
dds simple, strong and astute wcanan 
could be read with great profit as she is a 
holy woman refined in the fires of pov- 
erty, normal human weakness, gross mis- 
understanding, clerical and episcopal 
intrigue, stupidity, narrowness, and de- 
ception and years of difficult travel and 
constant physical suffering and sickness. 
Her name as a religious was Mother Mary 
of the Cross and she shares in the suffer- 
iitg of Christ, his prayers, niiy will be 
done," "Father, forgive them" and "Into 
your hands I commit my spirit' 

One thread which makes up a part 
of the pattern of her life is the great sup- 
port and understanding on tl^ part of 
priests, bishops, lay people and Protes- 
tants and Jews. A contrary thread is the 
suffering she personally and her sisters 
had to bear from bishops, curial officials, 
local parish clergy and Catholic lay peo- 
ple who could not accept her insistence 
on poverty, the mdependeiKe of the Con- 
gregation from the control of local Ordi- 
naries and the local clergy, and that a 
woman was given by Rome at that mo- 
ment in history real leadership as a Moth- 
er General. TTw Irish clergy could not 
handle such itrdependence. Today in In- 
dia some Congregations wishing to be- 
come "Papal" also suffer at the hands of 
local clerics. 

Another great suffermg for Mary 
MacKillop was the generous yet imma- 
ture, unstable and imprudent character 
of the gifted but eccentric priest Fr 
Termison Woods who was the co-founder 
and who attempted to destroy the Con- 
gregation. 

The story is the story of the charis- 
nuitic and new in the Church wherein 
the greatness and pettiness, holiness and 
sinfulness of the Church at all levels is 
revealed. Maty MacKillop with Fr Woods, 
her earliest spiritual guide, began 
"schools" in slum-like buildings for the 
poorest of the poor in the outback of 
Australia, its small villages, towns and 
working class slums in the cities. Her 
Sisters lived on alms to a large extent, 
had a clear option for the poor which 


Mary guarded with all her energy. They 
often worked miles from churrdies in 
small groups, educating poor children 
in faith and for life. 

At various times she also suffered 
widtin the congregation, the pettirwss, 
inability or ambition of other women, 
not seldom instigated from outside. 

The author, Paul Gardiner, was en- 
trusted in 1984 to prepare the official 
document (Postfio) for her beatification. 
Using the work of many others and his 
own painstaking minute research he com- 
pleted the PosHio in 1989. Mary MacKillop 
was beatified on 19th Jan 1995 in Sydney. 

Paul Gardiner can only be congrat- 
ulated on his biography. He writes in 
great detail with deep reverence for Mary, 
at times a passicmate disapproval of the 
deceitfulness and nastiness of her de- 
tractors, and is in places repetitive and 
maybe writes too obviously as a Jesuit. 
There were also a few Jesuits on the wnmg 
side. The biography begins slowly but 
once we move b^ond the history of the 
family into Mary's "public" life, we am 
taken up with a great human drama, 
comic and tragic. Mary grows in stature, 
an honest woman before human sin, pro- 
fouiKlIy respectful, forgiving, if at a loss 
before piettiness and lies, seeking only 
and beyond all else her God, his will 
manifested in the Church, in history, in 
prayer and in people. 

This is a> sobering biography, of a 
realistic holy woman. No ’vadeis can 
really throw stones at others as they will 
recognize their own story of seeking pow- 
er, of fear of the truth, jealousy, pettiness 
and compromises. We thank God for this 
ordinary Saint - no great m]rsticisin, mir- 
acles, theology or profound .spiritual writ- 
ings. What I did miss were more ade- 
quate quotations from her writings and 
letters. 

r.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Joy and C.S. Lewis. The Story of an 
Extraordinary Marriage. By Lyle W. 
DoasETT. London; Harper Collins 
(Melboume; CollinsDove) 1994. Pp. xvii- 
167. £ 5.99. ISBN 0-551-02888-2. 
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Having leen and been deeply 
moved by the film ShadouAmds, I want- 
ed to read about CS. Lewis and his wife 
Joy Davidman. This is first of all a sym- 
pathetic biography of Joy Davidman 
whom near the of her life CS. Lewis, 
to the surprise and shock of his friends 
and readera, married though she was di- 
vorced. One of the poignant moments in 
the story of their truirriage is the funeral 
of Joy who died after fighting cancer for 
years. So very few of C.S. Lewis's friends 
were present. I pondered and thought 
how few were authentically Christian 
and how many socially Christian. 

The biographer is sympathetic and 
honest. Unsparingly honest, as he sketches 
her pilgrimage as a tortured person seek- 
ing for truth, enthusiastic as atheist, com- 
munist and finally a Christian. An ex- 
tremely intelligent woman, at times un- 
spanng of others in her words and writ- 
ing.s, a fine poet, accomplished novelist, 
capable apologist, she had lived a full 
and successful life before she read, wrote 
to and finally met C.S. Lewis. 

Dorselt clearly states that Joy fell in 
love with C.S. lewLs and pursued him 
Iwfore he wa.s aware* of how much he 
meant to her. The staid bachelor slowly 
realized that he Uio loved this Strong 
and fascinating woman whose presence, 
ideas, and work were having such a pro- 
found effect upon him as thinker, writer 
and ^HTson. Doth were committed Chris- 
tian.s 

After a number of affairs, she had 
tnamed one of the most unsuitable types 
of men, a minor writer and alcoholic. 
The marriage finally broke into pieces 
wlien her husband, constantly unfaith- 
ful, finally began an affair with a rela- 
tion of Joy to whom she had given ref- 
uge m fheirhome. 

During her first marriage at one crit- 
ical point she experienced God - "a Per- 
son with me in the room ... a Person so 
real tliat all my precious life was by com- 
parison a mere shadow play ..." (p. 59). 
This experience led her not ^ck into her 
Jewish faith Init ultimately to Christiani- 
ty. In a way a Jong Joumey came to an 


end when she become a Christian. The 
writings of CS. Lewis and later letters 
from him played a major role in the Jour- 
ney to her explicit faith in Jesus Christ 
af^ her expoience of God. 

The later part of the book narrates 
the story of Joy and her two young sons 
in England and the growing relationship 
with C.S. Lewis and his brother. Initially 
(April 1956) C,S. Lewis married Joy civ- 
illy to enable her and her sons to whom 
he was deeply attached to remain in En- 
gland for life. This "marriage of conve- 
nience" became a real Anglican marriage 
when Joy was diagnosed to have cancer. 
On Decmber 24, 1956 Lewis placed a 
discreet notice in The Times. The story of 
her battle with cancer and their last four 
years together is deeply moving. Any- 
one who can see the film Shadowhands 
which documents the love, marriage, sick- 
ness and death of Joy Davidman Lewis 
will be deeply moved. A valuable book 
to complement the writings of CS. Lewis. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Search for Meaning. Conversa- 
tions with Caroline Jones. Melbome: 
Collins Dove (ABC Enterprises/Sydney), 
199Z Pp. xiii-271. N.p. ISBN 0-7333-0134-7. 

"The Search for Meaning" is a 
programme of the Australian Broadcaat- 
ing Corporation in which Caroline Jones 
interviews women and men of all walks 
of life on the precise subject of life and 
its meaning. 

Gathered here are seventeem inter- 
views (a expressive photo accompanies 
each interview). The fieople interviewed 
are mainly Australian and would be un- 
known to most Indian readers. The peo- 
ple include an artist (Judy Cassab), a Joui> 
nalist (Martin Flanagan), a cartoonist (M. 
Leunig), intellectuals (Prof. Manning 
Clarke, Jean Houston, Dr Rupert 
Sheldrake), a biologist (Max Harris), the 
present deputy PM (Brian Howe), an ac- 
tress (MeliM Jaffer), ordinary men and 
women (Garry Lynch whose daughf^ 
was murdered, Robert WcnkI a midget, 
Sonia with HIV, Dominique Hromek 
(with cerebral palsy) doctors (Dorothy 
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lowe, and Mark Spigelman, (Survivor 
nf the Holocaust), Prof Fred Hollows 
^Optholmologist) and a mountainer (Tim 
dacartney'Snape). A brief introduction 
s given to each person. 

The value of the book consists in 
jhe experiences of these men and wom- 
m and the way they reflect on them and 
jncover the threads of meaning beyond 
any deiwminational religious belief. They 
ihow the complexity of human life and 
Jte ways we search for aitd find mean- 
ng. The book acts a catalyst and the read- 
ers begin to tell their stories, at least to 
themselves. Many who listened to these 
and many other interviews wrote to 
Zaroline Jones to share their own sto- 
ies. Listeners were enabled to face, live 
rnd discover meaning in their own 
:hequered lives by listening to the testi- 
nony of these and others. Readers in 
Mher countries can also be guided, 
strengthened and encouraged. 

We conclude with a quote from the 
Preface in which Caroliite Jones describes 
the book; "It's a patchwork rug with light 
and dark elements; it's a rug to warm us, 
beautiful in its complexity, a work of art 
and identity still in the making. For what 
can be more precious to people than their 
story: the record of who they are, what 
they carry with them, where they come 
from, what triab they've met on their 
joumc:y, how they've kept their faith. If 
such memories are lost, what meaning 
could there be to sustain life? A.s the 
Aboriginal people have always known, 
keeping the story alive is a vital, sacred 
undertaking in any culture, so that we 
may know who we are as individuals 
and as a society" (ix). 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

lieologies 

owards a World Theology. Faith 
and the Comparative History of Religion. 
By Wilfred Cantwell Smith. Maryknoll: 
Orbis Bcxiks, 1989 (1981). Pp. vi-206. ISBN 
0-88344-646-4. 

This book should have been re- 
viewed years ago. It u one of the many 
contributions to the theology of religion 


by the distinguished Harvard Professor 
Emeritus of Comparative History of Re- 
ligions, a scholar not only in Lslam, his 
main field of specialization, but also in 
all religions. The basic premise of the 
book is that theology must move from 
being a denominatiunal ("Christian" the- 
ology) enterprise to a work of collabora- 
tion not only those who affirm the di- 
mension of Transcendence but also with 
humanists and people with other inter- 
pretations of existence. The light of "rev- 
elation" by which we do theology must 
include all revelation that finds different 
expressions in the many forms of faith 
existing in the world. The revelation of 
Cod has taken many forms in history 
and is constantly reappropriated and 
therefore rtsiewed within each tradition. 
•The key words are mentioned in the sub- 
title: Jiti(/t, a convenient word for the hu- 
man response to Transcendence, a word 
familiar to Jews, Christians and Mus- 
lims, but (iirding resonance also and pos- 
sibly acceptability in other religions. The 
second key word is liislory which stress- 
es the nmcreteness of faith and its vari- 
ous forms. Theology is not merely the 
review of observable historical events 
but is based on the religious history of 
humanity, or rather in the history of faith: 
a history that focuses on the affirmation 
of Transcendence and the transforma- 
tive power of this affirmation in |>eo- 
ples. We are in period of history when 
we are able to reali.se more consciously 
than ever the varieties of religious expe- 
nence and expressions and the underly- 
ing unity of the religious endeavours, 
ard the hidden interconnections between 
religions. In fact the opening chapter of 
the book illustrates this the fascinating 
spread of the story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat through the medium of half a 
dozen religions, and the way rosary beads 
have been u.sed as a means of prayer in 
many cultures. 

The author takes the theological task 
today seriously and shows its urgent need 
in a shrinking world. He prefers colkMfuy 
to diaiogue, as this later word suggests 
polarization and occasional activity. He 
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wants to overcome the we-they dichoto- 
my in OUT consciousness and sees theol- 
ogy as dealing with aU of us, i.e., the faith 
history of the whole of humankind, with- 
out overlooking the many configurations 
that our respective forms of faith have 
taken. He professes himself "unabash- 
edly theocentnc" (177) but constantly sit- 
uates himself personally within the Qtris- 
tian tradition, the place where Gcxl's rev- 
elation has touch^ him. He rejects the 
idea of a "golden age" or the "big bang" 
understanding of revelation as a once m 
the past irruption of the divine in hu- 
man history. He sees revelation as a per- 
manent reality including and manifest- 
ing itself in human response, which 
grows, changes and varies. The quality 
of this response across the centuries or 
across various cultures and continents 
cannot be measured by mathematics or 
any form of observation. 

A grand theological pniject is pro- 
posed here. Many of its tn.sights are very 
valuable and theologians cannot today 
afford to neglect them. The book shows 
<in extraordinary amount of knowledge 
of, and sensitivity towards, all religions 
of the world, and not only Islam in which 
the author is a recognised expert. The 
project is humble, bold and honest. It 
demands its price: for Christians no less 
than for Mu.slim believers, the stress on 
histoncity will apparently imply, in the 
author's explanation, a renunciation of 
the eschatological dimension of their faith. 
The revela lion of God has the same char- 
actenstics and quality in the 20th as in 
the 7th or the 1st centuries. God's Word 
about liimself is always received in a 
historical mode and therefore there are 
no privileged moments, as there is no 
culminating event within history. 

Some Christians and possibly Mus- 
lim believers will find the price too high. 
Though the project is an attractive short- 
cut to a world theology, a much needed 
enterprise, it may fail in this form be- 
cause it does not take with full seriou.v 
ness the Christian and the Muslim con- 
sciousness today and in earlier centu- 
ries. Christ is not only a symbol through 


whidi God speaks to the Christian bi 
liever. He is also the reception of God 
Word in a human life lived in faith. IT 
author rightly says that revelation is a 
ways to a person and always in tf 
present. Precisely. And Christian fail 
affirms that God's Word is manifested i 
the person of Jesus and that this taki 
place today, as Christ is the same yeste 
day, today and forever He shares it wil 
us. There is a correct stress in the hums 
aspect of revelation, but apparently ni 
sufficient awareness that the faith of Jes 
Christ, crucified and risen, is, as the Chri 
tian believes it, the exemplar and th 
climax of the human reception of tli 
Divine. 

The Word of revelation is not onl 
about who God is, but about who God 
in relation to the world. He/She/It love 
and therefore God's self- revelation if 
eludes God’s plan for the world and ii 
eludes also the quality of God's love ac 
dressed specially to those who are n 
jected by the human community. Soir 
of us may understand faith as the acce| 
lance of this plan which, if not "full) 
revealed in Jesus Christ (for fullness car 
not be achieved within history) is at lea- 
"eschatologically manifested' in God 
act of raising the rejected and crucifie 
Jesus from the dead and giving him bac 
to us as the revelation of the meanir 
and goal of our history. Admittedly th 
faith perception will not be admitted t 
other believers. This should not prevei 
us from continuing a "colloquial" ta: 
in some of the ways designed by tf 
author. But it cannot be achieved by fai 
ile shortcuts, and it will include the pai 
of knowing that our perception, centr 
to our faith, is not shared with our broil 
ers and sisters. We shall, however, avoi 
the temptation of removing this pain b 
cutting out from the body of our faith 1 
most precious and vital organ. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S. 

Spirituality 

Theologia Mystica. By Ven. P. Ioanni 
A Jesu Makia, O.C.D. Edited by loannc 
StiiinaO.C.D. Pp. xvi-317. 
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La Teologia Miatica. By V«i. P. 
Giovanni di GbsO Maria, O.CD. Itmlun 
transktkm by P. Giovanni SnuNA, O.C.D. 
Pp. (x-)233. 

La Teologia Mistica del Ven. P. 
Giovanni di Gc8i!i Maria. IntroduziOne 
GenMBle. By P. Giovanni Strina, O.C.D. 
Pp. xxvi-301. All published by Editions 
Soumillion, Brussels, 1993. 

Few readers of our Journal, except 
perhaps Carmelites, will be acquaint^ 
with the Ven. John of Jesus (and) Mary 
(1564-1651), a Spanish Discalced 
Carmelite, educator and spiritual writer 
of sixty-five much-edited works in ele- 
gant renaissance Latin or in Italian, deal- 
ing mostly with the spiritual formatim 
of religious. He spent his mature years 
in Italy where he was itovice nvaster or 
assistant for various forms of formation, 
aiul helped founding the Italian branch 
of the Order, whose General he became 
between 1611 aiul 1614. He .struggled to 
bring about the right balance be^een 
contemplation and apostolic activity 
ariKmg his companions. He is the most 
influential carmeUte writer after St John 
of the Cross and St Teresa of Avila, 22 
and 48 years older than him, respective- 
ly. His mystical theology is a synthesis 
of the thought of the Pseudo-ENonysius 
aitd the experiential wisdom of St T eresa 
of Avila, of whom he was a fervent dis- 
ciple. 

The three books sent for review are 
his Latin Teologia Mystica with a critical 
apparatus containing variant readings 
and biblical and other references and a 
subject Index (also in Latin), an Italian 
translation of the same, without critical 
apparatus, by the editor of the work, and 
an Italian Gmeral Introduction to this 
work, with a bibliography. These three 
elegantly printed books, presented by 
Anne de Barsy to the Order of Discalced 
Carmelites, make available an important 
source of the history of Western Mysti- 
cism. 

English-speaking readers will be 
happiy to know that there is a project to 
publish English translations of the worits 


of J(^ of Jesus Mary, for which collabo- 
rators are invited. (Write to Fr Giovanni 
Strina, O.C.D., Corso dTtalia, 38, 00198 
Roma.) 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

God Speaks in Ute Night The Life, 
Times, and Teaching of St. John of the 
Cross. Washington D.C.: ICS Publications 
1991. Pp. xii-387 (40). $ 29.95. ISBN 0- 
935216-16-2. 

If 1 were to make a gift to a Carmeline 
friend or to an institution belonging to 
the Carmelite tradition, one of my first 
options would be this beautifui brok. It 
is more then a biography. It is a magnifl- 
cent presenution of the saint, mystic, 
theologian and poet. It presents St John 
in his historical context, with all the ba- 
n.K]ue complexities of his life, of the Span- 
ish culture he inherited and the Order he 
joined and reformed. 

What makes the book a delight to 
the eye not less than to the mmd ai^ the 
heart is the combination of narrative, ex- 
tracts from the writings and letters of the 
.saint, collateral information and mag- 
nificent photos of the country where John 
and Teresa lived, and of its art, specially 
Carmelites art in its many forms. This 
kind of work demands close collabora- 
tion. The team responsible consisted of 
Spanish and Italian Carmelites, well- 
Imown sanjuanistas, with a lay man re- 
sponsible for the design. The project di- 
rector is Federico Ruiz, the biographical 
narrative is by him and ]os6 Vincente 
Rodriguez, while Te6fanes Egido is re- 
sponsible for the historical context. The 
&\glish translation from the Spanish orig- 
inal is done by Kieran Kavanaugh, an 
established translator of Carmelite works. 

The narrative follows the chronolo- 
gy of John in twelve chapters entitled 
thus; 1. Origins (The Yepes Family); 2. 
Youth (Paths toward a vocation); 3. A 
Religious and,a Student (at the Universi- 
ty of Salamanca); 4. A New Life (Re- 
former and master in Duruelo); 5. With 
Teresa in Avila (Ministry among the 
Hurts); 6. Night and Dawn (Traitsfigura- 
tion in Toledo); 7. Renewed Dyitamism 
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(Founder in Baeza); 8. Plenitude and Cre- 
ativity (A writer in Granada); 9. Apostle 
and Traveler (Journeys to Castile); 10. 
On the Road Af;ain (journey in 
Andalusia); 1 1. A IDynamic and Contem- 
plative man (The Synthesis of Segovia); 
12. Death and Glorification (A brilliant 
.sunset in Ubeda). 

The text follows the itinerary of St 
John and places him in hi.s cultural mi- 
lieu, including the theological and spiri- 
tual world of the time. The relations to St 
Teresa of Avila are well brought out as 
well as the theology of John's literary 
masterpieces. One is amazed at the 
amount of scholarship collected in the 
book, in constant dialogue with earlier 
studies of St John. The last pages 
summarise the history of the Glorifica- 
tion of the Saint including a chronology 
of relevant events down to 1982, when 
John Paul II visited his tomb in Segovia. 

This is a txxik in which to browse 
again and again. It will help the reader 
to enter into the .spiritual and the physi- 
cal world of John of the Cnws and will 
provide interesting, at times unexpected 
information, like tlio conditions of travel 
m 16th centuiy Spain, the education and 
health services in Medina del Campu 
when St Jtihn studied there, or the fact 
that the year he died St John was expect- 
ed to sail to Mexico where the Order had 
btH-Ti established six years earlier and had 
already three houses. Much history of 
the Carmelite Order is incorporated into 
the text, photographs and inset note.s. 
From this we learn that the ship carrying 
the first expedition of Carmelites for 
Angola was (inadvertently?) sunk by a 
collision with a ship coming from India 
on her return voyage to Lisbon. 

A worthy memorial of the fourth 
cenienary of the death of the Saint, cele- 
brated in 1991, 

G.GISPERT-SAUCH. SJ. 

Life in Christ Breaking Open the Cat- 
echism of the Catholic Church for Small 
Groups. By Margo A. LeBert and Team. 
Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1995. Pp. 45. $ 
3.95. ISBN 0-8091-9445-7. 


The booklet is sponsored by the /«- 
tenutioml Office of Renew. It is unpreten- 
tious and yet couM be a significant hand- 
book for pastoral renewal in parishes 
among diverse groups (even priests!) 
based on the third part of the Catechism 
erf the Catholic Church entitled also “Life 
in Christ." 

Matter for twelve group sessions is 
offered. The themes of the sessions indi- 
cate the relevance of the matter and the 
scope covered: The Beatitudes, The Hu- 
man Community, Social Justice, Love of 
Cod, Family, More on Family, Life is Sa- 
cred, Human Sexuality, Care uf Earthly 
Goods, On Human Work, Love of the 
Poor and Truth in Media. 

Each session Is structured within a 
dear framework of common prayer. Then 
a section of the Catechism and relevant 
Scriptural texts are chosen for reading, 
personal and shared reflection. Brief and 
pointed comments on the Catechism are 
made, related to daily (American) life. 
Questions are suggested for .sharing and 
for proposed concrete "Action Commit- 
ment" for the we«k(s) ahead. A report 
on the action chosen by each member is 
made early in each subsequent ses-sion. 

I find the booklet excellent and an 
adaptation from the American situation 
can be made easily. In India groups would 
need to look at specific problems like 
caste, women, corruption, oppression. The 
booklet could serve as a model for pas- 
tors and leaders to make their own "book- 
let" to enable Christians pmfit by the 
wealth of matter in the Catechism and 
allow it to affect their daily life. There 
are three other booklets on the other three 
parts of the Catechism. 

F.M.MEACHEK. S.J. 

Worshipping Ecumenically. Orders 
of Service from Global Meetings with 
Suggestions for Lcxral Use. Edited by Per 
Harlinc. Geneva: WCC Publications, 
1995. Pp. 183. $ 16.90. ISBN 2-8254-n41-a 

There are three aspects to the title 
of this liturgical handbook deserving of 
attention: (a) the major concern is ecu- 
menical worship; (b) a series of Orders 
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for Service are given whidi have been 
tested in global meetings of the WCC; 
and (c) suggestions are given for local 
use of these fine Services of worship. 

The Services included are grouped 
thematically: (1) Services in the Perspec- 
tive of Mission (eight services from the 
1989 meeting of the Commission on W orld 
Mission and Evangelism - "Your will be 
done - Mission in Christ's way"; 2. Ser- 
vices using Water as the central symbol; 
3. Two Services for liturgical seasons (Ash 
Wednesday and Pentecost from the WCC 
Canberra meeting); 4 . Three Services on 
Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Cre- 
ation (Canberra meeting); 5. Three Prayer 
Services (foctis is prayer itself); 6. The 
Lima Liturgy (based on the Lima docu- 
ment Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry used 
first in Lima 1982, authored mainly by 
Max Thurian); 7. Walking the Way of the 
Cross (1989 San Antonio meeting) - a 
special walk to express "the way of Christ 
in solidarity with suffering people to- 
day" (p. 169). 

These services have a multination- 
al character in their hymns and prayers 
and multidenominational elements in the 
materials and are rich and inspirir^. They 
highlight our common Christian heritage 
and are as inclusive as possible. They 
remind us that worship and prayer are 
essential to unity and highlight the divi- 
sion at the central act of worship, the 
Euchari.st. The rich liturgical heritage ran 
be adapted and used fruitfully in nation- 
al and local worship. 

The opening chapter, "The Liturgy 
of the World: Ecumenical Worship with 
All Senses,"is a fine study of liturgy, ec- 
umenical worship, changes in worship, 
and the causes of these changes (wom- 
en's perspectives, laity, global awaitmess, 
culture...), the history of worship in the 
WCC, the place of music and symboLs in 
worship .... Teachers of liturgy would 
learn from this concise presentation and 
reflection on liturgy. 

The handbixik deserves a place in 
theological libraries and liturgical cen- 
tres. Maybe the Catholic Church in India 
could be more ecumenical in its worship 


and liturgies aitd be guided by this book. 

P.M. MEAGHER. SJ. 

Preparing for Worship. Suixlays and 
Feast Days - CycleB. By Daniel IDonovan. 
Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1993, Pp. 211. S 
11.95. ISBN 0-8091-3424-1. 

There are many "commentaries" on 
the lectionary, each with its own strengths. 
This commentary chooses the major bib- 
lical theme(s) of the readings of the par- 
ticular Sunday (Feast) and gives a theo- 
logical exposition with indications of the 
relevance of the particular theme to mod- 
em Christian life, immediately applica- 
ble to situations in the USA, though rele- 
vant also for other parts of the Christian 
world. 

The author is attentive to the con- 
tent of the three biblical readings, and at 
times the Psalm, and to themes which 
recur in biblical b«K>ks. He does not exe- 
gete in any detail the lexis themselves 
yet lets major ideas in the texts deter- 
mine the theme and theological expositor!. 

Bach Sunday is covered in two and 
a half to three pages and the comments 
on each reading are introduced by an 
appropriate heading, the theme of the 
Sunday providing the major heading. 

A b(K>k for pastors to read dunng 
the week, lay people and religious per- 
haps on Saturdays. The content is solid, 
clearly expressed and will stimulate re- 
flection. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 
Humanity Comes of Age. The New 
Context for Ministry with the Elderly. 
By Susanne S. Paui and James A. Paui . 
Geneva: WCC Publications, 1994. Pp. 
xviii-143, $ 11.50. ISBN 2-8254-1048-9. 

In many countries more and more 
people live longer lives. The attendant 
problems differ from country to country 
and yet all nations and most groups and 
families have to face the advantages and 
prrfjlematie disadvantages. Our period 
of history could be named the period of 
transition to long life. 

However, "long life" can also be 
called "old age" and "old age" is a pejo- 
rative term because it is linked to non- 
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productivity, tinandal burden on soci- 
ety and sickitess. Long life does mean 
that people who retire have many years 
of life and are now often made unpro- 
ductive. With the growing urbanization 
the care of older people becomes prob- 
lematic and expensive. 

This book looks at the complex ques- 
tion of long life and its attendant possi- 
bilities and modem problems. One area 
which IS given attention to under vari- 
ous headings is the situation of women 
who live longer, receive lew inheritance 
or small pensions and less wages, in many 
cultures are not allowed to remarry and 
who outnumber men. The whole ques- 
tion of the continued employment of older 
people beyond retirement is studied The 
role of family care is de.scribed together 
with health care, housing and social life. 

A consistent theme is the compari- 
son betw«*n the "North" and the "South" 
with an lasistence on how long life can 
have disastrous results in less developed 
countries. 

The purpo.se of the book Ls to 
conscienlize the churches and ministers 
of the real situation and ensure that the 
chunbt's raise their voices in public life 
for more just policies and action for the 
"third age" in each country, an ever in- 
creasing proportion of the population. 
This group in society has much to offer 
to the quality of human life, but it also 
needs enlightened socio- legal protection. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.). 

The IJttle Monk. By f iarry Fakra (Draw- 
ings by Christopher Fay.) New York/ 
Mahwah: Pauli.st Press, 1994. Pp. 110. $ 
7.95. ISBN 0-8091-3356-3. 

1 am puzzled how to let readers 
have some idea of this book - illustrated 
with simple, touching sketches of the 
"Little Monk." This is a fable - the story 
of a small weak sickly boy who grows to 
adulthood in a small body as a sage, a 
holy man and a spiritual nvuter. The 
author tells the story of his early life as a 
potter, his calling to monastic lif^ his 
mission to be a nuui of prayer and spiii- 
tual leader given by his Bishop, and bis 


search for a funous monastery in which 
he will learn the great and simple les- 
sons of an interior life until he becomes 
its leader. His gift to others is his diary, 
kept since his youth. 

The story is simple and fable like. 
Interspersed into the story are treasures 
of human and spiritual wisdom - short 
sayings, perceptive reflections, brief sto- 
ries and parables. The author has drawn 
on the teachings of masters and present- 
ed these in an assuming manner. At times 
the "Little Monk" reminds one of the 
"Little Prince." There is much wisdom 
about prayer - just simple bask prufourKl 
remarks and about a life lived in joy, 
journeying with and towards Cod. Easy 
reading, calling for practice. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S-J. 
Letters to a Brother PriesL By R.H. 
Lrsst'R. Bangalore: Asian Trading Corpo- 
ration, 1994. Pp. viii'60. ISBN 81-7086- 
179-9. 

These pieces of advise from an ex- 
perienced priest to other priests (from 
"Screnitas" to "Apollonius") were pid> 
lished in a newsletter of the Apostolk 
Union of Clergy. Taking sixteen areas of 
the life of a priest - e.g., union with the 
Bishop, prayer, friendship, dialogue, jeal- 
ousy, drink, use of time - Fr Lesser de- 
scribes typical situations related to the 
topic and offers his advise culled from 
his many years of priestly life. The ad- 
vice IS sound and to the point, without 
being too exhaustive, pietistic or unreal. 
There is a collection of sayings of holy 
men and women at the end. A useful 
book for priests to read, a little at a time. 

P.M. MEAGHER. S.;. 

Bakita the Fortunate. Jesuit Swami 
Supriya. Bharat Printing Press, Station 
Road - 580 001, Dharwad , 1995. Pp. 63 
Rs.20. 

The Life of Blessed Josephine 
BakhJta written and illustrated by Jesuit 
Swami Supriya makes very interesting 
and captivating reading. It is good to 
know that there are saints emeigkig hnn 
among the Negroes. One does feel the 
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lorror of slavery and the innovative ways 
■ven the Idds had to discover to face the 
erocity of the slave-traders. 

Bakhita's courage, streng th of char- 
cter and her love for others are demon- 
itrated right from the beginning of the 
lanative. The author has succeeded in 
ceeplng the reader absorbed. But as in 
he old biographies of die saints, Bakhita 
eenis to be a saint from the cradle, even 
n physical beauty she is the favoured 
me. In every phase of her life she stands 
mt as the heroine. 

The st>ie of the narrative is lucid, 
he flow of language is simple and read- 
>ble. There are, however, here and there 
voids not apprcqiriately chosen. It is in- 
xingruous that 43 pages out of 62 are 
ievoted to her childhood and less than 
5 pages describe the rest of her long 
ife. She lived for 78 years. There are 
tonkani, Kanr.ira and Hindi translaticms 
ivailable. 

Sr joy MONTEIRO, B.S. 

Zhurch Histoiy 

Revolution in Eastern Europe. The 

Religious Roots. By Niels C. Nielsen. 
tajyknoll: Orbis Books, 1991. Pp. vii- 
75. $ 16.95. ISBN 88344-764-9. 

This handbook seeks to evaluate the 
Mrt Christianity played In the fall of 
'ommunism in 'Eastern Europe' in 1989. 
n making his assessment, the author pie- 
ents case studies of Russia and her sev- 
m satellites in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. The author claims that "in most 
rountries Christianity had a significant 
■ole in opening the window to freedom." 

The author rests his case on several 
ayers of evidence. First, he outlines the 
listoty of each country; its style of Chiis- 
ianity and relationship with the state 
xfote 1939; each country's social slruc- 
ure and degree of economic develop- 
Tient, and hetKe 'secularisation'. From 
his, we learn that Christianity in each 
tountry had its own character and set- 
ing. 

Similar differences emerge at the 
text level of analysis, namdy, the at- 
empt of the eight communist states to 


destroy Christianity, and the outcome of 
these eflorts. The measures included the 
banning of religion and closure of build- 
ings; more indirect forms of bureaucrat- 
ic control, infiltration, and encouraging 
collaboration; as well as direct methods 
of imprisonment, exile, forced labour, 
torture and death. By these means the 
communist states sought to obliterate 
religion and if this proved impossible, to 
limit it 'to the sanctuary'. 

These methods were least effective 
in two. or at the most three, of the eight 
countries. In urban and industrial East 
Germany, the Lutheran Church had great- 
er heedom; in Poland, to be a Pole meant 
to be a Catholic; and in Czechoslovakia 
'dermatic and blatant aggression' forced 
the Church underground and into deep- 
er ecumenism. In the Orthodox Slavic 
countries, however, the Church submit- 
ted to the state in the Byzantine manner, 

and the state drastically reduced the Chris. 

tian community; in Albania it abolished 
religion altogether. Despite mure erratic 
policies in Russia, the Church suffered 
immensely; though there and in other 
countries many suffered for their faith, 
and in varying degrees the Church re- 
mained "alive and not far beneath the 
surface." 

These conclusions make Nielsen's 
case for large scale religious involvement 
in the revolutions difficult to sustain. It 
is not good enough for him to ascribe 
Ron-vioience to Christian influence alone; 
in Orthodox Romania, Ceaucescu and 
his wife died by violence. The author is 
on safe ground when he states that the 
Lutheran Church in East Germany of- 
fered an alternative way of life, and that 
its members led the urban demonstra- 
tions that marked the beginning of the 
revolution; or that Catholic piety was 
strong among members of Sofuterily, 
whose strike led to the fall of the Polish 
government. Nidsen's case is less strong 
when he asserts that Czerii Christians 
participated in the Civic Forum which 
negotiated with and brou^t about the 
downfall of the government. 

In die five Orthodox countries it is 
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difficult to see what role religion could 
play in overthrowing communism. There 
was "not even the remnant of an 
organised body of Christians" in Alba- 
nia; in Bulgaria "de-Christianization was 
more extreme than elsewhere under com- 
munist rule"; religion did "not play an 
all-important part in public life" in Hun- 
gary; the church in Rumania was not "an 
agent of protest"; and de^ite individu- 
al protests the Church in Russia bent 
before the State. 

Paradoxically, Nielsen is on surer 
ground when discussing the noH-religious 
nHits of the revolutions! Thus, while he 
describes any explanation in political, 
.social and economic terms as an 'incom- 
plete analysis', he himself follows this 
typology. Nielsen is well aware of 
Gorbachev's central role in destroying 
the communist system; he reiterates the 
importance of the ecoi\omic crisis involv- 
ing slate bankruptcy, industrial ob.soles- 
cence, wastage and environmental de- 
struction; and for him social factors such 
as the desire for freedom were crucial. 
Yet religion, too, is a .social force, and 
riiristian.s were iindoubledly part of the 
situation; but except in the iastances giv- 
en, It IS difficult to establish their role in 
any but the most general terms 

Further, Nielsen fails to make clear 
communism's histone attempt to pull 
ever-backward eastern I-urope and Ru.s- 
si.i up to the level of the capitalist West. 
This envisagi>d party domination, cen- 
tral (ilanning, and soci.il control. Within 
this framework communi.sts saw religion 
as hostile to the total transformation they 
envisaged, and they sought to destroy it. 
However devastating the consequences, 
there seems little point in obscuring the 
fact that rommunisls sought to create 
their own lyjie of ideal stale. 

Your cniic's impression of this book 
is that it is often journalistic in style and 
illogical in presentation. It also glosses 
over the inability of the Orthodox church- 
es to combat commumsm. Thus, though 
the book does contain material of inter- 
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est, it seems expensive at the price. 

St. Stephen's College David BAKER 
Delhi - 110007 

CrounudB of the Spirit By Barbara 
Noheen. Delhi: ISPCK, 1994. Pp. xvi-2)03. 
Rs. 65. ISBN 81-7214-219-6. 

Many readers of our Journal are di- 
rectly or indirectly acquainted with the 
Christa Prema Seva Ashram in Pune, a 
joint ecumenical venture by the Religious 
of die Sacred Heart of Jesus and the CNI 
Community of St Mary the Virgin. Not aU 
may be aware, however, that die present 
venture, started in 1972, was re^y die 
reopening of an Anglican Ashram that had 
beem founded in the late twenties by a re- 
markable missionary, Fr Jack Winslow 
(1882-1974), as the home of the Christa 
Seva Sangha, and later became the home 
of the Christa Seva Prema Sangha. Many 
Catholic Ashrams started in the post-Inde- 
pendence era may not be aware of the rk+i 
tradition of Christian ashrams which vari- 
ous Protestant groups developed in the 
first half of this century. The CSS Ashram 
was marked by extreme simplicity of life, a 
vocation of adoration, openness to Hindu 
seekers and to the nauonal movement an 
evangelical thrust which was at the same 
time deeply respectful of the convictions 
of each person, and a multiracial member- 

idiip. 

The story of the first part of the life 
of the Pune Ashram has been recorded 
in a book of limited circulation, A Wheal 
Grain Sown in India, privately printed m 
1988. The same author has now edited a 
.summarised version of that book which 
had used much of the correspondence of 
the members and the Log Book of the 
Ashram. A summary on the backcover 
informs us that "circumstances threat- 
ening the present CPS Ashram Commu- 
nity have dictated the necessity of pub- 
lishing the story in an abridged and re- 
vised version suitable for popular read- 
ing in order to give the Church in India 
... information about the influence and 
valuable contribution made by the broth- 
ers of the CSS and CPSS to the Indian 
(Concluded on p. 539) 
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Gandhian Satyagraha: 

A Theological Model for India 

Subhash ANAND 

One hundred years ago Gandhiji had his first "experiment with Truth" in South 
Africa. On the occasion of the Gaitdhi Jayanti on October 2rHl, Dr Subhaah Aiuutd, 
Professor of liulology at the Jnaiu Deepa Vidyapeeth, Putw 411014, studies Gandhi 
as a theologian and sees in his aatyigrahe the theologian's total quest for the Truth 
that is God, in his ahimai the means of theologising in universal love, and in his 
ishram experience a setting for theologising characterised by dialogue with nature, 
with other human beings, and with the Divine. In this scttirjg, theologising be- 
comes a communication of values. 

/k mong the makers of modem India, Mahatma Gandhi occu- 
pies a unique place. He inspired both, the educated classes 
and the illiterate masses of this land. People respectfully cadled 
him nwhStmi because for them he was more Aan a political 
leader, more dian a statesman, more than a reformer. If I may 
put it that way, he is the conscience of the people of India. He 
somehow expressed an ideal which we, as a nation, profess even 
though our life may fall far short of it. This is so because he 
embodied in his life the noble values that India has cherished 
down the centuries. No wonder, then, that R.C. Zaehner said 
diat in Mahatma Gandhi Yudhisthira,‘ the son of I^rma, was 
reborn in our times.^ 

Christians too have been generous in their appreciation of 
Gandhi. They felt that he was "one of the most Christlike men in 


'He was known as Dhumaputra not only bccauM he was the ion of Yama, the 
Lord of Death, who Is himself known as Dhaima, but also because of all the 
PAndavas he was the most irudiful and fust. 

*R.C. Zadwbi, HMuitm, London: Oxford Univerahy Press, 1962, pp. 224-53, 
i.e., the chapter on Gandhi "Yudhisthln Returns." 
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history and "a more sincere Christian than thousands in Eu- 
rope.'* Zaehner is even more lavish in his estimate of Gandhi, 
who amazed Christians, "for never in modem times had d\ey 
seen any man tread more faithfully in the footsteps of Christ'* 
Not only his life but also his thought has left its mark on contem- 
porary Christian thinkers.* Among those influenced by him are 
the great pioneer of liberation dieology, Archbidiop Heldn Camara 
of Brazil,' the martyred Negro leader, Martin Luther King,* the 
great American Trappist monk, Thomas Merton,' the people- 
centred economist, E.F. Schumacher,’*’ to name only a few. I too 
have been inspired by this "half-naked fakir.'” I find him partic- 
ularly significant for our theological task in India.” In this con- 
temporary saint aiul seer, thoug})t and action, sustained involve- 
ment and inner freedom, the ancient and the modem, loyalty to 
me's own religious beliefs and sincere openness to other faith 
traditions, seem to meet in harmtmy. It is this synthesis that 
theology must arrive at if our faifo is to be a salvific experience 
not only for ourselves but for all people of good will.” 

A. Satya: The Goal of Theologizing 

Gandhi makes clear his purpose in writing his autobiogra- 
phy, The Stor y My Experimmts with Truth}*: to share with others 

*E. Staiiay JoNESt, quoted by L. Pischei, The Life of Mahahtm GmiuOii, London; 
Jonathan Capa, 1951, p. 362. 

*H. Kunich, quottd by A.J. Aj>rASAMy, SwFidar Singk, Madras: Christian Litara- 
tore Sodaty, 1966, p. 44. 

*Of>. d(, p. 224. 

*W.R. Mnxn, Non- Violence: A ChriHun JnterpretntUm, London: Gaorga Allan 
and Unwin, 1964, p. 15. 

De Baoucxn, Dom Helder Camara, MaryknoU: Orbis Books, 1970, pp. 58-60. 

•N. Ezamu "Prafaca'’ in M.L. King; A Martin Luther King Reader, ad. B. Ezncui, 
Bombay; Popular Prakaahan, 1969, pp. vi-xi. 

*D.Q. Me Iraawv, Thomae Meriott: The Man and His Work, Washington: Cistardan 
Publications, 1974, pp. 83-84. 

'*EF. ScHUMACHEK, Small ia Beautiful, London: Sphara Books, pp. 31-32. 

"This is how Candhi was diadainfuUy daaarftiad by Winrton Churddll: 
Pbk'hee, p. 348. 

had already expressed this sentiment over fiftaen years ago. Sea S. Anand, 
“A Prolegomanon to Theologizing in India Today", Vidyajyoti Journal XUll (1979), 
pp. 50-58. 

‘*ln an earlier article, 1 studied Candhi as a student of philosophy, as a 
believing diinker. See S. Ananp, "Phdosophy as Satyagraha," Journal cf CanMan 
Studies, XII-45 (1984), pp. 25-40. Now I approach him as a thhil^g balievar. 

“M.ICGamdhl The Story vf My Experiments with Truth, Ahmadabad: Nava^ivan 
Publishing House, 14th rep. The Cujerati original was first puUishad m two 
volumes in 1927 and 1929. The English translation was made by Mahadeva Dssai, 
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die insights of his many yean of spiritual striving, ie., "to see 
God (ace to face, to attain Moksha.*^ Since for him God is Trudi, 
and because his life "consists of nodiing but those experiments" 
in search of truth,^ not mly is die dde of his aut^iography 
most appropriate, but it is also right to see Gandhi as a real 
theolo^an. 

God as Truth 

Iheology is 'faith seeking understanding', and faidi is not 
merely the acceptance of a set of beliefs about God but a person- 
al commitment to God - a commitment that interprets experi- 
ence and thus gives meaning to life. This was also how Gandhi 
undentood the role of faith in his life: "It is faith that steers us 
through stormy seas, faith that moves mountains and hddi that 
jumps across the ocean. That faidi is nothing but a Uving, wide 
consciousness of God within."*' For him 'God is Trudi' is not 
merely a theoretical statement, but die driving force of his life, 
giving it a direction and unity, as he himself put it forcefully: "I 
live and have my being in pursuit of this goal. All I do by way of 
speaking and writing, and all my ventures in the political ddd, 
are directed to this same end."*' The integration he experienced 
was not merely imposed from outside because of the one pur- 
pose of his life but also experienced horn within because "truth 
is the sovereign principle, which UKludes numerous other prin- 
ciples."** 

It is true that die word satydgraha came into the picture late, 
diat too in a socio-political ccmtext,* but Gandhi makes it dear 
that the "principle called Saty&graha came into being before diat 
name was invented,"'* and diat diis prindple is not merely a 
sodo-ftoUtical technique, but an expression of his approach to 

a doM disdple of GandhL When quoting hom thie book, henceforth r efe rr ed to as 
AutMBgntpkjf, and from other bo^ of Gandhi, I have kept the qwtUng of non- 
EngUik woe^ as it la in the text. There is also no consistency witik regard to the 
underlining of diese words. Hence they will not be underlined when these texts are 
quoted. 

p. X. 

p. ix. 

'^.K. Gandhi, In Senrdi afOie Supreme, 3 vola., ed. by V.B. Kiox, Ahmedabad: 
Navi^van PubUahing Houac, VoL 1, 1981, p. 171. Thia anthology, henceforth re- 
ferred to as SemcM, is a good coUectlan of Gandhi'a religious ideas. 

'*Autobiogruplnf, p.x. 

>*lMd.,p.xl. 

"IbkL, p. 266. 
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the whole of life. If "satyngraha i» a relentiess search for truth 
and a determination to reach truth,*” and if in writing his 
autobiography his "purpose is to describe expoiments in the 
science of Satyagraha,*” then Gandhi is telling us that his life 
was a loi^ satyigraha. If these e9q}eriinents were successful in the 
political field it was because Gtowlhi understood satyAgraha pri- 
marily as a spiritual struggle.^ Thus, if I were asked to reduce 
the ^^lole vision of Gandhi to )ust one word, then I would have 
no hesitation in saying diat 'sat^grahi' best serves this purpose. 
Hence it is painful to note that sometimes this word is us^ to 
describe some political activity which often is nothing but a 
caricature of what Gandhi envisaged. Gandhi himself warns us 
against such an abuse of a noble lii^vision.” 

The fact that Gandhi was called mahitmA indicated the im- 
pression he made on people; his deep political and social to- 
volvement notwithstanding, he was atxn^ all a man of God. He 
could say from personal experience: "If we would but have a 
little faito we would see God and His love everywhere about 
us."^* Gandhi was not rady in search of God as Truth, but he was 
also aware that "all the power he may seem to possess is from 
and of God."” The Christian theologian too is not just trying to 
formulate a relevant programme for social change in favour of 
the pcwrest and the marginalized. The theologian tries to spell 
out what the Kingdom of God means in our giv«i situation and 
how best it can be realized. In this task he or ^e depends not 
only on intellectual acumen and the results of contemporary 
research and reflection, but also on the power that comes fircan Gcxl. 
Like Gandhi, the thecdogian too is calM to be a person of God. 

The Christian theologian is more familiar with "God is Love." 
Gandhi was aware of this, and yet he prefers "God is Trufo." He 
explains why: "I found that love has many meanings... and that 
human love in the sense of passion could become a degrading 
thing also... But I have never found a double meaning in connec- 
tion with truto...,"” and also because "millions have taken the 

’’M.K.C^kdki, The Mind cfAUhatma Cmndki, cd*. R.K.Pkaihu axid MJl. Rao, 
Madrw; Oxford University Press, (1945) r«v. sd. 1986, p. 75. Hsncsforth refsrrsd to 
asMmd. 

”AmioUognip/iy, p. xii. 

X. 

“S«Kft,vol. 1.297. 

^IbU^p.3. 

p. 11. 





name of God and in His name committed nameless atrocities."” 
Thus by saying diat Trudi is God^ Gandhi is calling us to be very 
critical of our own theology. Trudi is more than our dieology, 
and only Truth can prevent religion from becoming an oppm- 
sive ideology, a psydiologically needed alibi, or a superficially 
relevant framework of meaning. Only Truth can make us really 
free, but because "it is not given to man to know the whole 
Truth,"” die theologian must remain a pilgrim all through life. 

Truth as Audtendc Existence 


To appreciate fully the meaning of satyigraha, we need to 
understand the real meaning of sstys, which is commonly trans- 
lated as truth. The word true could have different meanings. 
There is, first, a true definition. A definition neither affirms nor 
denies the existence of the thing defined. Thus the truth of the 
definition belongs to die logical or mathematical order. Next, we 
have true knowledge, i.e., we possess some awarowss of reality 
as it is in itself. Even though this awareness is very much limited, 
it is ncmedieless correct. There is at least a partial correspon- 
dence between the mind and die reality outside the mind. This is 
epistemological truth. Third, we spe^ of the truthfulness of a 
persem's communication, verbal or odierwise. A person speaks 
die truth when he or she proclaims what he or ^e knows to be 
correct, or at least believes it to be so. Hence he or she is wordiy 
of trust. This is truth in the moral order, and indicates a harmony 
between one's awareness and one's communication. 

There is still a more profound understanding of truth, name- 
ly, ontological truth. Here we have the correspondoice between 
die idea we have of something and the thing as it is. It is in this 
sense that we say "This is true gold!" or "He is a tnu g^deman!" 
The gold referred to is pure gold, not adultrated. The man spo- 
ken of has really the qiudities whidi a gentleman ought to have. 
This is die truth of existence (sat). Closely connected with diis is 
what I like to call religious or existential truth. Such is the case when 
life embraces belief, when one does the truth, when raie lives the 
truth, when one is what one really ought to be: genuine, authentic. 

The concept of sah/a, while not excluding the first three un- 
derstandings of the word true, is very much ontological and 
existential in its content. This becomes clear when we examine 
die origin of 'satya'. This word is derived from die root as (to 
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t)e) ” A tiling or a person is sgtyu when that thing or person "is truh 
and complete^ that whidi the substantive (to whidi it bekmg! 
expresses."” It is what it is expected to be. Satya is^ thuS/ essentially 
a mode of being, and only dependently a characteristic of a concep 
or of a doctrine, of knowledge, of communication.” This is also the 
reason given by Gandhi for saying that God is truth.^ 

Authentic Existence as Response to God 

In 1929 Gandhi reversed the equation from 'God is Truth' tc 
'Truth is God'.” This pla<%s a task before us; only through satya 
can we come to God. Like Gandhi, we too "have no God to serve 
but Truth."” Since satya is profoundly existential in nature, it 
calls for a response from the whole person. We cannot acquire 
satya merely by the knowledge of facts, or by giving an intellectu- 
al assent to the proclamation of a trustworfoy person, mudi less 
by arriving at a doctrine or ideology, however consistent and 
cogent it may be. Since satya is primarily a mode of being, we can 
come to satya only by a way of life, by a constant struggle to live 
satya, by a sustained effort to become what we ought to be. Or to 
make a pun, we can understand truth only by standing under it, 
by placing ourselves under it, allowing it to dominate us, to 
overcome us, to transform us. God reveals Himself through 
word and deed. Hence theology implies reflection which enlight- 
ens and is ^lightened by action. The praxis which tiieology 
demands must begin by Iwing self-transformative, and only to 
that extent can it really help in transforming others. The experi- 
ment with Truth must lead to an experience of Truth (anubhava), 
to a way of being {bhava) in harmony witii {arm) Truth. 

This self- transforming praxis is also an indicatiwi of the very 
credibility of faith in God because "God to be God must rule the 
heart and transform it. He must express Himself in every [sic] 
tile smallest act of His votary."” God is tiie fullness of trufo, the 

■"‘'satr hitam yat." Arts: The Practical SatukrH-Englidt Dictionary, by P.K. 
Code ie C.G. Kakve (cda.), Poon*: Pnnd PrakMhan, rav. ed. 1957, p. 1614. 

"J. Gonda, 'The Historicel Background of the Nunc Setyn Auigned to the 
Highest Being.' Annals cf the BhanJarkar Oriental Research Institute, XLVm-XLDC 
(1968) p. 86. 

** 80 # also S. Anand, 'Savitri and Setysvst A Contetnporuy Reading,' Annals 
of the BhmnOarkar Oriental Research Institute, LXIX (1988), p. 16. 

"Seercfi, vol. I, pp. 12, 38, 

“ftid., p. 11 . 

»Mml, p. 27. 

^Search, vd. I, p. 6 . 
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Absdute Trutti, and we can come to God cnty by h(dding cxi to 'ttie 
lebtive truto.'* Ibis e)qpre86ion does not indicate a subjective at^)roach 
to truto. What Gandhi means to say is diat if our life is ^ped by the 
litde tnidi we bdieve we have, toen gradually but smdy we will attain 
toe fullness of Tnittt though this path is stnii^t and nanow," yet for 
him, "it has been toe quidcest and asiest"” 

Gandhi does not claim to have any "special revelation of 
God's will."* For him truth "is what the voice within tells you,"^* 
and it is through this that God "reveals Himself to every human 
being, but we shut our ear..."* This has been one of the most 
puzzling sides of Gandhi's life. Sometimes he wotild take an 
important decision on the spur of the moment because the voice 
witoin prompted him.* We may not always approve what Gandhi 
did in the name of that voice, but the principle remains: the 
seeker of Truth must be constantly in touch with himself or 
herself and with the divine Presence within: the voice of con- 
science is the voice of God.* The theologian is not just an acade- 
mician, but a pilgrim who has developed a discerning faculty, 
though one "is often obliged to grope in the dark."* The theolo- 
gian is trying to interpret toe word (logos) that comes from God 
(theos). No doubt, we have to take very seriously the findings of 
modem scholarship and the data provided by social sciences, 
but we cannot abdicate our flieo-logical responsibility. Gandhi 
himself is aware of the possible abuse of this need to depend on 
the iimer voice: everybody can claim to be right because one's 
conscience says it.* Hence he insists that "conscience is the ripe 
fruit of the strictest discipline."*^ 

B. AhimsS: The Means of Theologizing 

Gandhi concludes his autobiography with these words: "1 
can say with assurance, as a result of all my experiments, that a 
perfect vision of Tmth can only follow a complete realization of 

^Autobiograpfnf, p. xi. 

"Ibidem. 

•Mind, p. 26. 

*'5ean-ftvoI. I,p. 12. 

*^Mmd, p. 26. 

^’Fbr instance, his decision to fast during the cloth-mill strike in Ahmedabad, 
or to call a nation-wide ImrUd to protest against the Rowlatt Bill See AuMdogrtpliy, 
pp. 359, 3n-83. 

*Mtiui,p. 39. 

*Autobiognpky, p. 291. 

**Seercli, vol. I, pp. 12-13. 

•"' id p ' 
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Ahimsa."* By ahimsA he means not just non-violence, but love,* nay 
"endless love for all life."" life taught him that "the nearest ap- 
proach to Truth was throu^ love,"*’ and love is "the only inevita- 
ble means."" His life was a series of experiments not only with 
Truth but also with ahjmsdP 

Ahimsi: An Experience of advaita 

We can understand Gandhi's insistence on ahimsA only by 
appreciating the basic presupposition underlying his thought. 
Though not an Advaitin in the traditioruilly understood sense, 
Gandhi believes in some kind of advaita, "in the essential unity of 
man and for that matter of all diat lives," and as a consequence, 
"if one man gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him 
and, if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent."" 
Gandhi suggests some kind of symbiotic relation binding the 
whole of creation, a creation held together by "the universal and 
all-pervading Spirit of Truth."" Thus there is a certain oneness, a 
certain non-duality in all reality, because all reality comes from, 
is sustained by, and finds it fulfilment in the Real, in Truth. He 
even says that "the sum total of all that lives is God."" The whole 
of creation mediates the presence of "the one and the same 
Creator,"*^ and hence violence to any creature, however small it 
may appear to be, is equivalent to closing oneself to God. 

This approach to life, this faith in the inter-relatedness of all 
reality, is very important for the Christian theologian. We have 
uxlay, on the one hand, highly specialized branches of theology 
e.g.. Systematic, Moral, Pastoral. Sometimes even within thew 
branches there are different subjects. On the otiner hand, the 
contemporary theological scene presents a variety of schools of 
theology, eadh with a distinct concern, e.g., liberation fiieology, 
feminist theology, dalit theology, etc. If theology is the struggle 
to understand faith, then a gocxl theologian must be able not 

^Autohiognphy, p. 420. 

^'Search, vol. II, p. 33. 

"Ibid., p. 58. 

^'Seurch, vol. I, p. 11. 

mid., p. 12. 

"Autobiogrmphy, p. 368. Elsewhere Gandhi clainw: "1 am making an axpari' 
metit in Ahtmea on a scale perhaps unknown in history." Seerek, vd. 1, p. 309. 

"Ibid., p, 60. See also Aulobiogntfdiy, p. 292. 

”i4Hfo(iio;f^phy, p. 420. 

"Setrek, vol. I, p. 9. 

”Autobiogniphy, p. 230. 
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only to integrate organically the different branches of theology 
but also meaningfully to bring together the best insights of the 
different schools of theology. Without this integration Christian 
faith would present a fragmented picture of life and lead to some 
kind of religious schizophrenia! 

AhimsS: An Expression of Love 

We have explained satya as authentic existence. According to 
Gandhi it is ahimsd that makes a person authentically human, 
because non-violence is a distinctive human feature, arising so to 
say from the very human nature, because "he is not the body but 
the Atmem."®* In the world of matter Oie production of one entity 
entails the destruction of another. Among animals, as they do 
not have the spirit, there is a struggle, and the one who is the 
fittest, the one who can eliminate the others, survives. But the 
innermost reality of human beings is the spiritual self, and conse- 
quently in our search for satya, for being-what-we-oughl-to-be, 
were we not to respect our spiritual character and were we to 
resort to violence, we would not experience authentic existence. 
There would be an existential contradiction and, consequently, 
frustration. In the world of the spirit, the emergence of one reality 
does not imply the destruction of imother. I cem very well give my 
love and wisdom to others without experiencing a loss. On the 
contrary, the more we share the more we st^d to gain. 

Here I wish to suggest that accepting the inter-relatedness 
of all reality is best explained if we grant that reality is ultimately 
personal. The reader will naturally ask; "Does Gandhi accept 
God as personal?" In his writings we come across such clear 
statements as "God is not a person."” But when he speaks of 
God, we find that he uses certain expressions that are more 
intelligible in a personalistic understanding of God: God is Love,*° 
God has compassion,®' God hears the prayer of those who trust 
in Him,®^ God can be foimd only duough love, not any love, but 
the type of love we find in the lives of great devotees like MirSb^.®® 
Hence a more correct statement of Gandhi's position can be 
given in his own words: "If God is not a personal being for me 

’‘Search, vol. I, p. 134. 

**/tef.,pp. 16,31. 

“Ibid., pp. 6, 12. 

«n»irf.,p.24. 

*»/W.,p.45. 

‘>/Wrf..p.41. 
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like my earthly father. He is infinitely more."^ The created reali- 
ty is not just something, but the sacrament of somebody. A 
person is an end-in-onesetf. One's worth is not in terms of us^ul- 
ness to others, but flows from one's own inner being. Hence love 
- the accepting of and the being accepted by the other as the 
other - is the most appropriate expression of a personal being. 
TherefOTe in as much as we are persons, we berome fully our- 
selves only through love. To put it differently, if human beings 
become authentic through love, it is because they "alone are 
nrtade in the image of God,"“ of that God who is Love. 

If God is Love and if love is the most authentic expression of 
being human, then love alone is also the principle that can guar- 
antee the inner unity of theology and enable the theologian in his 
or her task of integration. Further, if love means the acceptance 
(^f the other as the other is and for his or her sake, then my 
theological inquiry has a chance of being fairer and more holistic. 
If 1 look at an object from a biased angle - even if that be a noble 
concern - then I am not looking at it as it is, but forcing it to 
appear as what it is not, thereby doing violence to it. So too, if I 
view an object merely from my utility point of view then I cannot 
see it fully, because the object is more than my utility. I must 
accept the object as it is to know it fully. This was, Gandhi 
believes, his own experience: "I have often felt that having no 
axes to grind and having by nature a detached mind, I give a 
truer interpretation of the Hindu, Christian, Islamic or other 
scriptures."'^ AhimsA should serve not only a$ an integrative 
principle but, more fundamentally, also as a hermeneutical norm 
in theology. Love enables me to find the other meaningful pre- 
cisely as other. Love, thus, calls me to transcend myself. This is 
not possible without ongoing purification, for only by it we can 
create space for the other as other. Without this purification "the 
law iyf Ahimsa must remain an empty dream,"*^ and our theolo- 
gy will become a sterile ideology. 

Harijan-seva: Ahimsa as Social Justice 

Gandhi once said; "Harijan service will be always after my 
heart and will be the breath of life for me, more precious than the 
daily bread. "'■* This was not some arbitrary act of compassion 

p.' 97. 

“C/. ibid., p. 137. 

**Search, vol. II, p. 44. 

*''AutoUttgTaphy, p. 420. 

"Search, vol. II, p. 267. 
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but the consequence of "that belief [Truth is God] whidi makes it 
possible,"** and also imperative bemuse "we may not know God 
but we know His creation. Service of His creation is the service 
of God."”* One of the greatest ii^ustices the Harijans suffered 
was the stigma of untouchability, which was "a heinous crime 
against humanity."^ Hence for Gandhi the struggle to free soci- 
ety of this crime was an experience of his "God [who] is myriad- 
formed."” 

Gandhi sees the Harijan as symbol of all the oppressed: 
"After all, the names 'haves' and 'have-nots' are but other names 
for 'non-Harijans' and 'Harijans', or 'exploiters' and 'exploit- 
ed'..."” In like manner, tmtouchability symbolizes "the high- 
and-lowness mentality that pervades Hinduism."” Thus his strug- 
gle for the liberation of Harijans is symbolic of his commitment 
to social justice. He also voiced his concern for the injustices 
inflicted on women, because "of all the evils for which man has 
made himself responsible, none is so degrading, so shocking or 
so brutal as his abuse of the better half of humanity...*” He 
coivsiders it unfair to call women the weaker sex, and demands 
that she be treated in an equal footing with men.” He also ex- 
pressed his disapproval of powerful nations exploiting others.” 

Theology must be a self-transforming experience. But since 
all creatiorv is an expression of Truth, it must also lead to the 
critique and transformation of society where untruth enables 
some to exploit others. Thus the theologian is called to a wider 
praxis, even "at the risk of losing friendships, popularity and 
prestige."” This praxis can take on different forms, but a life of 
simplicity and austerity is imperative because thereby one shares 
the lot of the oppressed and also because "if one hankered after 
riches one had to resort to exploitation, by whatever name it 
might be called."” Without this commitment to evangelical sim- 
plicity there is a danger that even liberation theology becomes 

*•»«.. p. 234. 
p. 42. 

"/Wd..p. 112. 

^Search vol. I, p. 41 . 
p. 257. 

p. 61. See elso vol. 11. p. 223. 
p. 130. 
p. 131. 

''5Mrcli,vo].Il,p.285. 

^IM.. p. 234. 
p. iia 
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the Opium, this time, of the theologian, giving him or her a sense 
of unhealthy complacency, even when she and he are in some 
way beneficiaries of an unfust situation. 

Cow-protection: Ahimsi as Ecological Harmony 

One of the issues that brought Gandhi in conflict with the 
Muslims was his attitude towards cow-protection which to him 
"is infinitely more than mere protection of the cow. The cow is 
merely a type for all hat lives... Man becomes then not the lord 
and master of all creation but he is its servant."*® Thus if cow- 
protection is symbolic of a wider concern it "can only be secured 
by cultivating universal friendliness, i.e., Ahimsa."** Hence 
Gandhi's attitude towards the cow is indicative of his attitude 
towards the whole of mute creation. Gandhi sees himself not as 
the owner but as the trustee of creation. The task of a trustee is 
not merely negative - protecting the property entrusted to him 
or her - but also positive. Hence cow-protection "included cat- 
tle-breeding, improvement of stock, humane treatment to bul- 
liKks, formation of model dairies, etc."*^ 

Three reasons appear to explain Gandhi's thinking. First, 
even the supposedly meanest creation reveals the presence of 
God.®'’ Hence an unhealthy attitude towards nature means disre- 
spect for God Himself. S^ond, "man is an image of earth, of 
earth is his bcxiy composed, and from the components of the 
earth does it derive its sustenance."** Thus a polluted earth will 
be a stJurce of pollution to humanity. The converse is also true: 
"Purification being highly infectious, purification of oneself nec- 
essarily leads to the purification of one's surroundings."*® Third, 
"cow-slaughter and man-slaughter are," in Gandhi's opinion, "the 
two sides of the same coin."** What Gandhi seems to be suggesting 
is that a person who is violent with nature will not hesitate to be 
violent with other human beings. It is a question of attitude. 

Different factors explain why human beings tend to be de- 
structive of their own environment. A desire to have a lot of 
money so as to enjoy the things that money can bring is ot\e of 

"M.K. Canmi, The Way to Commutud Httrmony, ed. by U.R. Rao, Ahmcdabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1963, p. 94. Henceforth referred to as Harmony. 

••ftid., p. 101. 

^^Autobiography, p. 355. 

’^Ibid., p. 420. 

••SaircJi, vol. II, p. 53. 

■ftfd., p. 420. 

’^Harmony, p. 100. 
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them. For Gandhi, "civilization, in the real sense of t;^e term, 
consists not in the multiplication, but in the voluntary reduction 
of wants."*' Consumerism dehumanize us, as in it things be- 
ccnne more important. The consumer culture makes an art of 
getting people to buy things that they really do not need, and 
hence it is a violent culture, an inhuman culture. Therefore, a 
commitment to satya entails a critical evaluation of the dynamics 
of our flourishing mass-media industry and the advanc^ tech- 
niques of advertisements. But this is not enough. The theologian 
will respond to the present crisis by a way of life that is a 
powerful critique of the contemporary consumer culture. The 
theologian will try not only to avoid unnecessary consumption 
of resources, but also draw out the maximum from the resources 
he or she is obliged to use. This way of life will also serve as a 
silent but powerful critique of a defective approach to develop- 
ment - a development that threatens eco-harmony, and thus 
turns out to be a suicidal race. 

Advaita: AhimsS as Religious Dialogue 

In 1929 Gandhi reversed the equation 'God is Truth* and 
maintained that Truth is God'. He hoped that in his search for 
God not only all believers but even the atheists could be his 
partners because they too are open to truth.** If ahimsd is the 
essential means to attain satya, then Gandhi very soon learnt that 
this is far from being easy. He notes in his autobiography: "My 
South African experiences had convinced me that it would be on 
the question of Hindu-Muslim unity that my Ahimsd would be 
put to the severest test, and that the question presented the 
widest field for my experiments in Ahimsa."** By understanding 
theology as saty&graha, as a deep commitment to truth, the theo- 
logian becomes a fellow-pilgrim with all sincere people, and yet 
religious dialogue is the most difficult area of human interactitm. 
It calls for a sympathetic study of and genuine openness to other 
faith traditions. Gandhi himself is happy fiiat his religion "is so 
expansive as to include readings from the religious scriptures of 
the world."* 

It will be difficult for us to be open to other faith traditions if 
we are not prepared for a critical examinaticm of our own sacred 

"Search, voL II, p. 106. 

"Ibidem, 

"At O obiograpky, p. 386. 

"HarmoHjf, p. 61. 
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texts and beliefs. Gandhi's commitment tojihimsi makes him say 
that any text "which is opposed to the fundamental maxims of 
morality, that whidi is opposed to trained reason, cannot be 
claimed as Shastra no matter how andent it may be."*^ In our 
study of our own Scripture we need to have an attitude of 
ahirnsA,*^ because "Ahimsa is a unifying force. It discovers unity 
in diversity."” If ahimsA is the experience of advaita that diarac- 
terizes all reality, then it also leads to an experience of adu^ita 
that exists among the world religions: they are "beautiful flow- 
ers from the same garden,"” nay, "branches of the same mighty 
tree."** Ahimsd is "the master key" which enables us "to discover 
the underlying unity among alt religions."” If our theologi 2 nng is 
to be meaningful to our times within a pluralistic setting, dten v/fdle 
we need to study our sacred \exts we also need to realize tiut 
"nothing in them comes from God directly."” Hence we need a 
canon within the canon, and ahimsd provides us that norm. 

C. The Gandhian Ashram: A Setting for Theologizing 

In 1904 Gandhi read J. Ruskin's Unto the Last, a book "that 
brought about an instantaneous and practical transformation" in 
his life.’* As a result he founded the Phoenix settlement in a 
forest close to Durban in South Africa, on "a farm, on which 
everyone should labour, drawing the same living wage..."” Nei- 
ther Gandhi nor the inmates ever referred to this foundation as 
an ashram even when it was "progressing as an ashram,"”* but it 
was the first step in that direction. The Sshram, "a community of 
men of religion,"”' will eventually become an important element 
of Gandhi's thinking and living. When in 1915, he founded an- 
other Sshram close to Ahmedabad, there was some discussion as 
to what name it should have: Tapovan? SevSshram? Gandhi 
explains the eventual decision: "Our creed was devotion to 

’■Sfflfcfc, voL 1, p. 113. 

»Ibid., p. 123. 

‘^’Search, vol. 11, p, 238. 

^Ibid., vt>l. HI, p. 4. 

‘^Harmony, p. 57. 

**lbid.. p. 38. 

”Seardi. vol. I, p. 94. 

^Autobiography, p. 250. 

^Ibidem, 

‘"‘’M.IC. Canphi, Ashram Observances in Action, tr. V.C. Desai, Ahmedabad: 
Navaiivan Publishing Houae, 2nd imp., 1 959, p. 4. Henceforth teferrad to aa Ashram. 

'^Ihid., p. 3, 
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truth, and our business was the search for and insistence on 
truth.... So my companions and 1 selected the name 'Satyagraha 
Ashram', as conveying both our goal and our method."*”* Yes, 
the &shram is bod\ the method and the goal of saty&graha, once 
again illustrating another principle of Gandhi "that ultimately 
the means and the end are convertible."”” 

AhimsA: A Call to Commtmion 

If we believe that "man is both an individual and a sodal 
being,"*®* dven we can understsmd why today we have come to 
accept meetings, seminars, congresses, etc., as means of dialogue 
among theologians. The theologkal task rails for collaboration of 
different titinkers, be tiiey of tiie same faith conununity or of other 
religious traditicms or even 'unbelievers'. But if we accept ti\eology 
as satyAgniha as a way of life, then theological dialogue is more titan 
just meeting, seminars, congresses. It calls for a dialogtie at the 
existential level: a community of theologians - and by ti^logian I 
do not necessarily mean a scholar but any believer who is trying to 
understand his or her faith - a community in which there is a 
struggle to relate life and thought, praxis ai^ theory. This is gug- 
gested by the very natvue of ahimsd. Real love brings people togeth- 
er, without any fbrm of discrimination. The community is the em- 
bodiment of this love, a sacrament that not only expresses the 
power of love but also leads to a greater experience of its deptit. 

In explaining the relation between satya and ahimsd, Gandhi 
falls back on the-concept of advaita (non-dualism). In a very real 
sense a true community is an experience of advaita: people who 
are different in many ways come together in love, so that they 
experience one mind and one heart.. They are many and yet one. 
This existential advaita is grounded precisely on the fimdSmental 
metaphysical insight of Gandhi: Gc^, the supreme Satya, "alone 
is and nothing else exists [independently of Him]."'” Just as we 
participate in the being of God, so too in a commuiuty we partic- 
ipate in the life of the one another, sharing not just our ideas, but 
our all, united by love in our search for Love. This sharing within 
the community is also a participation in the Being of God, for all 
creation mediates His presence. 


"‘Autobiograf^y, p. 330. 
“’SeorcS, vol. I, p. 12. 
'"Ibid., p. 201. 

'"Ibid.,p. 11. 
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A Communion with God Our Father 


The members of Gandhi's ftshram "did not merely imagine 
but had a loving faith that the Ashram was God's."*”* From this 
Gandhi draws an important conclusion: "If insistence on truth 
constitutes die root of the Ashram, prayer is the principal feeder 
of that root."*”” A d^eologian, who is really committed to truth, 
who is really a t/ieo-logian, has a prophetic^ task, and this means 
a lot of suffering. Such was Gandhi's personal experience which 
taught him that prayer was "the most potent instrument of ac- 
tion,"’”* and "a means for training in the use of the weapon of 
Satyragraha or soul force."'” Prayer sustains the tiieologian in 
her or his difficult task. 

The ftshram was the coming together of like-mtaided people, 
but people who were still pilgrims witi\ all their weaknesses and 
shortcomings. Hence there was a need to deepen tfw bond of unity. 
Gandhi insisted that congregational prayer was "a means for estab- 
lishing the essential unity."'** We are cne because we all come from 
God and only God's grace can enable us to live in loving commun- 
ion and service. The dshram brought together Hindtis, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, and others.*" Their praying together, using the 
different Scriptures, was a sustained effort in dialo^e, which was 
for them also a hermeneutical experience, bringing them not cmly a 
deeper understanding of their own religious tradition, but also a 
joyfol acceptance of the best in the other faiths. But while communi- 
ty prayer was important, Gandhi also realised foat "without indi- 
vidual prayer, collective prayer is not of much use."'*^ But there is a 
more profound reason for individual prayor. 

Gandhi insisted that the members of the ashram must ob- 
serve the five mahAoratas: satya, hrahrmcarya, asteifii, aparigraha 
and ahimsd."^ Our commitment to God as truth must make us 
truthful in thought, word and deed. Gandhi defined brahmacarya: 
"That correct way of life which leads to Brahma, i.e., God."*** It is 

^Aakram,p. 11 . 

p. 22. 

'"Search, voi. I, p. 184. 

'"Ibid., p. 204. 

'"Ibidem. 

'"Ashram, p. 5. 

'"Seardi, vol. I, p. 203. 

"^Ashram, p. 57. 

'"Seardi, vol. 1, p. 16. (Gandhi is not quite d««r in his undsntending of sexual- 
ity and its rede in faftiily lif*. His attitude partly reflacts his aariisr traumatic 
expsrisnea: instead of bs^g with his dying fatiiar, ha was in bed with his wife. It 
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the refusal to divide our "love for Truth and God with anydiing 
else.**” But as kmg as we continue to have an embodied life and 
are subject to the becoming that is inherent in samsAra or 
we cannot fully love God.**' But duough contemplative prayer 
properly speajf^g being in God's presence for His sake alone - 
we can anticipate the final unuxi widi God. Such prayer is die 
highest expressicm of brahmacaiya. It is also the most personal act 
we are capable of, because in contemplative prayer we exercise 
ourselves as persons - this is essential to aesdietic contempla- 
tion and to every act of love - more so in relation to Him who is 
Love,'** ccmtemplating Him for His sake. This is perfect love.*** 
This kind of prayer is die most intense form of aafydgraha. Ccm- 
templation, then, is an essential part of our dieologizing, giving 
it the direchon it needs. This is what Gandhi learnt fixun the 
Bhagavadgitd, his "dicticmary of action."**" A theology diat seeks 
to shape life calls the theologian to be a contemplative in the 
heart of the world.*** In Gandhi we see a deep commitment to 
prayer, "the r<x>t of Satyaragraha,**** going hand in hand with a 
deep commitment to the nation, and to humanity at large. **^ 

A Communion with Nature Our Mother 

Gandhi was determined that his first experiment in Sshram 
living should be in a forest.*** There could he a practical reason 
explaining diis choice: land on which he and his companions 
could work was more easily available away from the city. 1 am 
inclined to think that there was also a subconscious factor in this 

was in that situation that his unde knocked at his door to-tell him that his father 
had passed away. Gandhi never forgave himself for this. See E. H. Erikson, Carulhi's 
Trutii: On the Origins cf Militant Nonviolence, New York; W.W. Norton ti Co., 19W, 
pp. 128-30. 

''»fbU.,p. 12. 

"The word samaira comes from the root sr (flow) with the prefix aam (with), 
and thus implies a continuous flow, the experience of temporality. SimlUriy the 
word jttgat (world) is the present participle df the Intensive form of the root gtm (to 

go)- 

"’Search, vol. I, p. 34; vol. II, p. 25. 

"*Ibid., voL 1, p. 12. 

"'See also S. Anand: 'The Universal Call to Contemplation,' Vi/fyafyoti fmimal 
XU (1977), 414-18. 

'"’Seo^, voL I, p. 342. 

'*'See also S. Anand: 'Contemplation and Secular Invotveonent' Viijftjyoti 
Journal XLXU (1983), 240-49. 

'"Seardi, voL I, p. 353. 

'**iMf.. pp. 185-87. 
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choice; tfie ancient practice of vamvJtsa. In tfie earlio' phase of 
life, we are more at home in this world (grhastha), occupied with 
eccviomic, emotimal and moral development, i.e. with the firs' 
three purusMhas {artha, k&ma, and dharma). Life in a forest is seen 
as more helpful in realising our transcendental orientation (mofcs 0 ), 
and this was also Gandhi's deepest longing.*^ 

We build dties to meet our needs here on earth, and gradually 
utility tends to become our dominating concern. But nature is not 
there just to provide me Bie ^ace and raw material I need for my 
house. Just as my body is myself, so too, in some way, my natural 
surrounding is myself. Hen^ distance hom nature leaves me in- 
complete, and consequently less disposed for satya. The utility ap- 
proach means that I am not really listening to reality. The beauty of 
a flower, the splendour oT a sunset, the charm of a mother-cow 
licking her calf - these are not useful, and yet they bring us doser to 
our satya, for to perceive and appreciate them I must become more 
and more myself, more and more what-I-ought-to-be, more and 
more personal. 1 must realize that 1 am much more than the use I am 
to society, that my deepest being is not useful. Hence if we are 
really to be human in our relation to nature, then the Ksthetk: 
function of nature is vital. When we approach nature in this way, 
then nature becomes a symbol of transcendence, and it serves as 
our partner in our search for foe absolute truth. The theologian is 
call^ to imitate the little SatyakAma: experience nature as a revda- 
tion of G<k1 and thus become a 

A Communion with Our Brothers and Sisters 

Non-stealing and non-possession are two of the vows that 
Gandhi expects the ashramites to practise. In Gandhi 's Ashram 
"all had their meals in a common kitchen and strove to live as 
one family."’^ In such a situation "whoever appropriates more 
than the minimum that is really necessary for him is guilty of 
theft. But there is a deeper reason why the life-style of an 
ashramite must be austere, as Gandhi explains it: "Poverty is an 
Ashram observance. The Ashram exists in order to serve the 
starving millions. The poor have a place in it no less than oth- 

^Auiobiogrtphy, p. x. 

'^*Whcn little SetykkAnw approached a taacher, he waa aeni out to look after 
some cows. While doing this for some years, he was instructed by a bull, fire, a 
swan, and a diver-bird. When he returned to his teacher's house he was told that he 
was shining like a knower of Cod {b nhmm -vU). Chitidogy*-MpMiMd, 3.4-8. 

^^Autobiografrhy, p. 331. 
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ers."^ Thus not having more ^en one really needs is an effective 
way of sharing the lot of those who do not have even the bare 
minimum they need to survive and live as humans. It is this that 
gives credibility to a liberation theology that wishes to embody a 
preferential opti(m for the poor of the Third World. 

It was not easy for Gandhi to run his fishram. He needed 
money and thus was much dependent on the rich, who were not 
always as committed to Truth as he was. Once he accepted an 
untouchable into the ashram and consequently *all monetary 
help was stopped," and there were even "rumours of social 
boycott."'^ Gandhi refused to be intimidated. He was prepared 
for any evantuality, even to move into the untouchables' colony 
and live on manual labour.”^ Depending on others for money, 
specially on the West, tends not only to domesticate, but also to 
alienate the theologian frmn his or her actual context. Our life- 
patterns imitate those of our benefactors. 

We now understand better why Gandhi insisted on bread- 
labour. When the money we spend on ourselves is earned by the 
§weat of our brow we tend to spend less. We realise that we have 
few needs and hardly any wants. Bread labour "is essential for 
the observance of Non-stealing and Non-pos6es8ioi\."'^ It is also 
a good antidote to dependence on the rich that can cloud our 
thinking and vitiate our life. A prophetic theology aimed at 
setting the oppressed free is possible and credible only if the 
theologian struggles to be free. 

Gandhi tells us why he foimded his last dshram in Gujarat: 
"Being a Gujarati I thought I should be able to render greatest 
service to the country through the Gujarati language."’” The 
ishram becomes a suitable matrix for a toeology that seeks to be 
inculturated. Its away-from-the-modem-city setting makes it more 
sensitive to the cultural and religious tradition of the people. But 
since "there is in swadeshi no room for distinction between one's 
own and other people,"*** the authentic ashramite remains open 
to what is good in other cultures and also in modernisation. In a 
very real sense for him or her all people are sva-desins, belonging 
to her or his country. 

25. 

'^AuMnograpfty, p. 331. 

“‘ftwi., pp. 331-32. 

***Asiintm, p. 113. 

'^Autobiogn^. p. 329. 
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Conclusion: Theologizing as the Conununication of Values 

From what has been said so far, it becomes clear ttiat theolo- 
gy cannot be a classroom affair. It is not meant to be somedung 
merely academic. True dieology is very much linked with life, 
rising from life and giving it a direction. The theologian is trying 
not only to understand but also to embody his or her faidt. But it 
would be a defective dteoiogy that does not reach out to the 
others. Hence theologizing is ^so meant to be the communica- 
tion of values that must shape life. There are four ways we can 
commtmicate values: (1) indoctrinating people through lectures, 
movies, etc.; (2) rewarding desirable behaviour and punishing or 
ignoring the opposite; (3) controlling d\e exposure to sources so 
that people come in contact only with diose books, persms, etc., 
who would promote the cause; (4) presenting a model, that is to 
say, people are brought in contact with a person or a community 
that is struggling to embody the values to be communicated. 
Needless to say, the last way is the most effective. 

Gandhi firmly believed that "the propagation of truth and 
non-violence can be done less by boolU dum by actually living 
those principles... Truth has to be lived if it is to fructify."'®® He 
felt that his life ought to be "an eternal object-lesson" to his 
disciples,'®* and that in an Sshram "d>e youngsters should not be 
asked to do what the teachers did not do."'®^ Being a way of life, 
saty&graha is the struggle to embody truth in one's own life. As 
such it is the most powerful way to communicate values. The 
messenger becomes the message! 

Presenting theology as saty/lgmha, the search of the whole 
Truth by the whole human being, calls for a way of life in which 
God is not the object of mere discussion but of a contemplative 
discovery, in which we see nature not merely as the source of the 
raw material we need but also as a guide in our search for Truth, 
in which we consider other humans not as competitors but as 
partners - the ishram being the embodiment of this partnership. 
Seen in this way theology becomes truly mdcsasAstni, leading to 
real svarAjya, freedom not only of the individual but freedom of 
all peoples, a freedom which finds fulfilment in love, whidi 
Gandhi prefers to call Ahimsa. This theology leads the theologian 
to God who is Truth by being Love. 

“Sairdi, vol. 0, pp. 2S-24. 

'^Autobiography, p. 283. 
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Principles Behind Team Ministry 

By Fr Blaise COELHO 

After mny yeua of pastoral experience in the Archdioceae of Bombay and of 
study of managament science; Fr Codho aharcs with our readers hia reflections 
about the possibility and conditions for a true team ministry in parishes, where the 
st^peiior-aubordinate role is substituted by various complementary roles aiming at 
well-defined results. The principles apply also to other situations than parishes. At 
present Fr Coelho who holds a Ph.D. sociology (Bombay University) continues his 
reseach and paetoral practice in Chicago Saint George Church, 6707 West 175th 
Street, Tinley ParK HI 60477. 

he Personnel Board of Hartford Archdiocese in its report of 
1969 (p. 21) proposed: 

Every priest, by the nature of his office, should have the opportuni- 
ty for a direct share in pastoral leadership, and die pastor-curate 
relationship as we have known it should therefore be abolished, 
since it is sociologically, psychologically and theologically tmsound. 
This proposal was supported by the scientiBc work of Hall 
and Schneider, two sociologists, whose research was commis- 
sioned by the Archdiocese under the leadership of Archbishop 
Whealon. These social scientists presented their findings in their 
little read, pioneering book. Organizational Climate and Careers: 
The Work of Priests (New York: Seminar Press, 1973). 

From this original work came die idea of experimenting with 
team ministry in parishes. Hartford Archdiocese was perhaps 
the first to do so in an official capacity. In 1975 Origins - NB^ 
documentary service - comment^, "Team Ministry is an emerg- 
ing form of pari^ service and administratiem in the Roman 
Cadujlic Chui^ in the United States today. It represents a marked 
change from the traditional form of pastoral ministry." An eval- 
uation deme by the Center for Applied Research in the Apostolate 
(CARA, 1975) found that teams "were serving the purpose of 
promoting personal goal fulfllment of the team priests in terms 
of their psychological rewards from the work situation." 

However, business had already taken a march over the Church 
by introducing Quality Circles and other experimental team- 
work groups at various levels of the workplace. 
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I took the inspiration from team mirustry, not from business 
management, to begin my experim«\tal work of instituting teams 
in the parishes of Bombay. But it was partly my own unhappy 
experience under a boss, that first forced me out of the parish 
structure and then, when I was pushed back into it, led me to 
experiment with team ministry. 

For twenty years I experimented with team ministry in my 
own way, keeping copious notes of my experiences without how- 
ever any scientific rigour. In the first parish I was only an assis- 
tant and the parish priest agreed to my proposal to have team- 
work simply because it seemed the most obvious thing to do in 
the circumstances in which we found ourselves. All four of us 
were new to the parish and were surrounded by an hostile 
environment. Our predecessors in the parish had been trans- 
ferred through the relentless efforts of a parish organization. It 
was therefore clear that either we hanged together or we would 
hang separately each on his own halter! We decided to hang 
together and that was my first experience of team work in the 
ministry - a milestone in my priestly life! 

Then 1 was given the responsibility of a parish priest. When 1 
suggested team ministry one of my assistants bluntly told me, 
"Let’s not talk about team ministry. Lets work as a team rather 
than talk about it," (The Americans would say "Walk your talk.") 
That was a formidable challenge since the assistants had gtme 
through fire, sti to say, under my predecessor. Now it was my 
turn to go through it! I struggled fi>r three years with monthly 
meetings which lasted sometimes for three hours at a stretch but 
dealing with matters that had already passed into history. Our 
group could most aptly be described as a "questioning team." 

In (he next parish with new team mates the climate changed. 
However, some were brought up under the old regime of work- 
ing without questioning, so that discussions left them pretty 
cold. They were not sure that they could rock the boat and sfill 
remain aboard. In this parish the team expanded to include the 
superior and principal of the convent and ultimately a layman 
who rendered yet>man services to the clerical portion of the 
team. 

Finally in the last parish the team managed to unseat me as 
the parish priest. With the information I supplied them at the 
team meetings they could make a fine case with the bishop fiiat I 
should be asked to step down. If this analysis is correct, and I 
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lave every reason to believe it is, I should have turned against 
;am work and condemned it to the lowest stage in Dante's hell, 
.liy then do I still advocate it? Let's be fair and give the devil his 
ue. 

I have been reflecting on my various experiences in order to 
/eigh the pros and ccms. The pros far outwei^ die cons. In this 
rticle I would like to share with the readers some of the things 
lat went wrong with my way of starting and implementing 
>am ministry. Then we shall look at the positive side of the 
icture. 

lie False Start 

Invariably, in every parish I simply called the priests togeth- 
r and started the meetings without any preliminaries. By having 
neetings 1 had imagined that everyone would participate and 
elp to institute team ministry. What J had clearly failed to take 
ito consideration were the four stages of team formation which 
lenneth Blanchard et alii have outlined with striking clarity in 
leir work. 

One Minute Manager Builds High Performing Teams explains in 
lie form of a parable the four stages. In the first stage which 
Hanchard calls the Orientation Stage, the One Minute Manager 
(escribes the chief characteristics of die members. The members, 
aken up by the novelty, show high commitment to the task and, 
eeling some anxiety concerning their personal fitness and expec- 
ations, seek to test the central figures while depending on au- 
hority and hierarchy. In this situation the leader has to direct die 
nembers, settling the goals, providing the information and train- 
ng them for the skills needed for the task. It is the stage of 
^rmation. 

In the next stage the leader is generally under fire as the 
nembers begin to question the goals and objectives. This is the 
tage of Dissatisfaction when members experience a discrepancy 
letween hopes and reality and question their dependence on 
uthority. In this stage the leader has to be a coach who guides 
nd supports the members as they struggle to find dieir feet. The 
nembers need to be encourag^ to express their feelings of 
lustration and confusion so that those feelings can be dealt with 
nd resolved. 

The third is the Stage cf Resolution when the members devel- 
op harmony, trust, support and respect; They gain in self-esteem 
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and confidence and begin to share responsibility and control. 
The leader at this stage is highly suppor^e. 

And in the final stage the members work collaboratively and 
interdependently, feeling the team strengto and ei^oying hig^ 
confidence in accompli^ing the tasks. The leader can make him- 
self scarce now. This stage is called the Production Stage. 

I had invadably jumped to the final stage without going 
through the previous stages of training the members to play their 
roles in team work. The results were to be expected. 

The Team Roles 

At this stage of my work 1 had not come across the highly 
scientific work of Dr Meredith Belbin concerning team roles. He 
had experimented with successful teams at Henley, England. In 
1981 he presented the fruits of ten years of experiments to the 
business world. The study of these roles revealed very clearly 
why I did not succeed in achieving what 1 had hoped for special- 
ly in the last parish. We suffered from what Belbin has called the 
Apollo Syndrome. We were all experts and spent our time in 
debate and discussion instead of paying attention to die busi- 
ness in hand. 

What light does Belbin's work throw on successful team- 
work? Though we know from general experience that members 
in a team play different roles, as in a fcx)tball team, we do not 
stop to analyse the various roles. Belbin did that and came up 
with eight different roles. 

He and his asscx:iates discovered the distinctive roles which 
members played in a team. A role is a pattern of behaviour and 
we all know at least some of these from our ordinary experience. 
We know that some members in a team are giHxl at producing 
ideas, others at cixtrdinating the work of the other members, still 
others at seeing that all the details are taken into consideration 
and the work is done. Dr Belbin has given each of the eight roles 
he discovered a special name. Hence the eight roles, to which the 
Americans have added another also contained in the work of 
Belbin but in a general way. 

There is first of all the role of stage Company Worfcer(CW). 
The choice of the name reflects toe factors that were revealed in 
this type. There were six factors involved - disciplined, 
consdentous, aware of obligations, a good self-image, toug^- 
minded, and conservative. Teams made up of CWs fail to pro- 
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duce better than average results. 

ITien comes the creative people whom Dr Belbin divides into 
two t5^es - Plants (PL) and R^ource Im>estigators (RI). What is 
the difference between them? The PLs were the clever and 
creative people who generate new ideas. They were called Plants 
because in tf\e experiments these j.eople were planted into teams 
to study how they functioned. The PLs were loners. The RI were 
also creative but they depended on others and knew how to get 
ideas from other resources than their own. The way to distin- 
guish between the two Was simple. The PL was regarded as an 
oddball and a loner. The RI, assessed as very creative, usually 
stood out for his close involvement with people and skill in 
using their resources. 

The role of the Chairman (CM) who often determined the 
success of the team surprisingly was not one that demanded 
more than average mental ability nor more creativity. But his 
personal characteristics made him the leader. He was in the first 
place trusting by nature, accepting people as the}' were without 
jealousy or suspicion. He had a basic dominance and a commit- 
ment to the goals and objectives. Coming close to Chairmans 
were the Shapers (SH) who abounded in energy and drive but 
could not be relied upon for long concerted effort in the skilful 
use of resources of the group and effective control of team mem- 
bers. Ultimately, it was the situation that determined their suc- 
cess. 

The remaining three roles may not appear to catch the eye 
but they were considered essential for the success of the team. 
They were the Monitor-Evalmtor (ME), the Team Worker (TM) 
and Completer- Finisher (CF). 

ME appeared on the scene when a crucial decisi(m had to be 
taken. Intellectually able to hold his own with a PL, he was a man 
of sound judgement which could not be disturbed by the intro- 
duction of emotionally loaded material. 

The Team Worker (TM) saved the team members from po- 
tential friction and enabled difficult characters in the team to use 
their skills to positive ends. He emerged as a trusting and sensi- 
tive person with a strong interest in people, especially human 
interaction and communication. 

The CF was the member who could be relied upon to finish a 
job by attending to details. He was prone to anxiety and seemed 
to al^rb stress but he favoured steady effort, survival and 
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consistency. 

The American package ottered by Pfeiffer and Company has 
advertised a ninth role ~ the Contributor. In Belbin's b<xjk, it is the 
teamsman - one who believes in teamwork and "is good tt) have 
<in a team" because he is flexible, shows restraint, has the ability 
to time his interventions, creates roles for others and does jobs 
that others deliberately avoid. 

From the research Dr Belbin has drawn up the characteristics 
of a winning team and those of the unsuccessful. The formula 
that he has presented for the winning team is: 

Of tile various contributing factors, the nK>st po.sitive indicators 
were the attributes of the person in the Chair, the existence of a 
good Plant, .1 spread of nientai abitlites, a spread also in personal 
attributes, laying the hiundation for different team-rtile capabili- 
ties, and finally a distribution in the responsibilities of members to 
match their different capabilities (p 94). 

The message for our parishes' is clear. If we really want to 
have efftvtive parishes working as team, we cannot neglect the 
composition of priests working in the parish as far as their team 
roles go. We had known this as a dictate of common sense. Now 
siicial science comes to clinch the issue. A little trouble to deter- 
mine the team roles of priests would help imntensely in putting 
together in the parish priests whti will not only be happy but 
prove til be most effective in delivering the goods. 

Of course, I had no choice in the selection of my team mates 
and even if I had, I may not have been able to make the right 
choice as the tendency is to ch«,i*se people in one's t>wn image 
and likeness. Left to myself I might have produced another 
Apollo team! 

The Absence of Coach 

From the experience of American basketball 1 have learnt to 
value the role of the coach in the formation of the team. I could 
not be the captain of the team as well its coach and thereby lies 
the tale of my failure. Very often I saw vvhal was needed to be 
dime but ci»uld not do it. When the team members suggested a 
monthly meeting I knew what the consequences would be. Expe- 
rience proved my hunch, But I could not share it with the others. 
A coach can do that. He enjoys a certain distance from the team 
and can see the priKess at work not just the contents. He is in a 
better position to guide the work of the team at least in its initial 
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stages. I had suggested a coad\ when I first ventured on team 
ministry, but the other members did not accept d^e idea. 

A coach has to be some sort of an expert in interpersonal 
relations because it is these that cause the most friction in team 
functioning. Conflict resolution, confrontation skill, communica- 
tion, are basic skills that are needed for a group to function as a 
team. John Adair has given a three circle model for the team. One 
circle stands for the individual goals, the second the task goals 
and die third for the group goals. The three circles overlap and 
the zone common to all three is the one of effective work. The 
larger this zone the more satisfied the individual and the more 
effective the team. To bring this about there is absolute need of a 
coach at least till the team starts functioning effectively. 

The Why of Teams 

I want to take most of the reasons for introducing team work 
in the Church from the experience of business and the theories of 
management science. We all know how hard-nosed are business 
people and they are not likely to introduce teams if teams were 
not a proven, tried proposition. In March 1987, Joseph Gorman, 
president and chief operation officer of TRW said; 

What is required is a new sense of collaboration and teamwork that 
is designed to serve not only management and labour but also the 
balanc^ best interests of all our constituents - our customers, our 
suppliers, our plant communities, shareholders and the public at 
large (BOYETT and CoNN, WorkpUce 20()0, 1991 : 17). 

What are the reasons offered by business for introducing 
teamwork? Here they are: 
increased productivity 
improved quality 

enhanced employee quality of work life 
reduced costs 

reduced turnover and absenteeism 
reduced conflict 
increased innovation 

better organizational adaptability and flexibility. 

These values which meet the demands of business also contain 
human values. Teamwork has been considered a revolutionary 
change because it is based on the belief that every worker has the 
capacity to be responsible, creative and productive. 

Management Science began by making the workers insignifi- 
cant, by making them mere spokes of the wheel or cogs in a 
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machine and designing the job in such a way as to make the 
worker a dispensable unit could be easily replaced. The 
quality work was done by professionals and managers who were 
trained specially to play dieir part through management courses. 
Came dte Hawthorne experiments between 1924 and 1933 to 
upturn the applecart. They began with the intention of assessing 
the impact of lifting on worker productivity and ended by 
challenging many of the assumpticms of scientific management. 
They introduced psychology into the work place. 

Then in 1960 Douglas McGregor published The Human Side of 
Enterprise and proposed his Theory Y of human nature. With the 
advance in technology, there was hardly any need of human 
labour to perform the routine, repetitive tasks. Human workers 
were needed only for the creative, changing type of work where 
g(K>d judgment, initiative and intelligence were at a premium. 

With the 1980s work took another turn. It became fast paced, 
rapidly changing, competitive, qualitative,, customer-oriented. 
The three keys for success were quality, customer service and 
product innovation which can only be achieved through employee 
involvement. These demands are ddng away with the hierarchical 
organization and introducing self-management in the workplace. 
Self-management can be brou^t about only through teamwork. 

The Tainted Business World? 

Business is business and religion is religion. This is the way 
the middle management in the Church argues about learning 
from the business world. Sociology and management science 
deal with the external and superficial and ultimately with the 
temporal and ephemeral. What has all this to do with die spirit 
and the lasting values of life? I do not want to spend my space in 
trying to convince those in the ipiddle management - parish 
priests, superiors, bishops - of the value of team work. The 
business world also faced the same hurdle from this particular 
category because teamwork meant empowering the ordinary 
employee and a consequent loss of power to the supervisors and 
managers. 

If there is need of a theological argument for empowering the 
lay faithful, it is enough the look at the Church as the people of 
C^. Through baptism and contirmation each and every mem- 
ber of the Church is empowered with the Holy Spirit to take part 
in the mission of Christ. What we need to do is to find organiza- 
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tional means to implement this empowerment. As long as con- 
trol, directions from the top, esoteric knowledge, remain it will 
not be possible to involve ^e gerwral members of the Churd\ in 
its mission. It is only d\e recognition of the individual's worth 
and creativity that will prepare the way for the empowerment of 
the lay foithi^l. 

Changing Priest Roles 

After an extensive and also intensive study of the team roles, 
I am taking up the roles that priests play in the parish. Those 
who are high on transactional analysis would perhaps call these 
roles games that priests play. They will not be far off the mark 
even though 1 am not going to indulge in the game model, 
interesting as it is. 

There is hardly any doubt that one of the chief reasons why 
rectories have conflicts is because of the role differences.* A role 
is a patton of behaviour which one has to posit in order to 
functicm in a group. Roles help to smoothen out human interac- 
tion by clearly laying down the type of behaviour that is expect- 
ed from the interacting persons. Unfortunately, these roles often 
get hardened and when the expectaticms change, they cause 
trouble. This is what is happening to the roles the priests play in 
the parish. 

There are five roles which are common among the priests in 
a parish. The most common role is that of an assistant who once 
did not have any. rights in the Code of Canon Law. The new 
Code has rectified this anomaly to some extoit. Then we have 
the principals who may be described as little Lords with their 
own fiefdom in the school. Similar to the principals but without 
much power come the specialists who stay in the parish, enjoy- 
ing all the facilities and few of the burdens, and do their own 
special work for the diocese. The retired priests who live in the 
parish are put on the staff. Finally we have the most powerful 
people who have fallen on bad days - the parish priests. 

I would not like to sound a Canonist by resorting to the Code 
to describe toe roles of each of these categories of priests. The 
Code gives a job description but the way it is lived is often a lot 
different from it. Let us begin with the assistant. 

We began this article by quoting toe Personal Board of 
Hartford Archdiocese which described the Pastor-Curate rela- 
tionship as toeologically, psydtologically and sociologically un- 
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sound. The assistant still remains subordinate in the parish struc- 
ture. With the personalistic formation he gets in the seminary h 
becomes a misfit in the parish. He is formed to value his personal 
identity, to have a positive self-image, to question what he feels 
is not right and to give obedience in a rational nwnner, not the 
blind ob^ience as of yore. Whereas in the parish he is consid- 
ered a minor, a raw recruit who has still to learn the ropes and 
imbibe the clerical culture. His independence is resented. 

The assistant who has been in the ministry for many years 
and who has already imbibed the clerical culture remains stunt- 
ed in his growth. He gets accustomed to the subordinate role and 
finds it difficult to take his own decisions and plays it safe by 
turning everyone to the parish priest as the ultimate authority in 
the parish. He performs his duties faithfully but will not show 
much initiative or undertake works where he has to lead. Such 
leadership role will fall tc» him only when he becomes the parish 
priest and he waits for that day. In the meantime he plays second 
fiddle Ui the boss. 

The few who show initiative and independence soon get 
branded as insubordinate and troublesome. U is enough that this 
label be used once. It sticks to them for the rest of their life as 
assistants. Formerly, the parish priests could refuse to accept 
them in the parish. Fortunately, this policy has been changed, 
causing no end of trouble to the parish priests. 

S<>me ol the assistants find their own way to cope with the 
situation created in the rectory, I knew st>me who use to eat out 
regularly in order to avoid both, the encounter with the other 
priests as well as the food of the rectory. Others started their 
own soup kitchen in their rooms. It was a matter of survival. 

Since the life of the assistant was such a dog's life, many, 
who could, sought liberation by becoming principals. All they 
had to do was to get a B.Ed. and whether it was through the 
blessing of the bishop or not, they were given the position as the 
diocese did not have enough principals to fill the slots. Since this 
position offered a relief from the hackles of an assistant, many 
went into education without a real vocation for the post. They 
were neither educationists nor gotxi administrators. The wonder 
of it all is that they did play a gotid role as principals. Their 
seminary training, the priestly charisma and respect it commanded, 
saved them more than their qualification or talent. 

But the principals also picked up some unhealthy traits in the 
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process. At the time of admissions they wem very much in demand 
on all sides. Often ministers would try to contact metnto get. some 
admissions for the children of their friends. This made them feel 
quite important. Secondly ttie parents were sort of at their mercy 
and sou^t their good will on account of their children in the 
school. This contributed to their self-intage. Thirdly, the staff al- 
ways played a submissive role to the principal if they did not want 
harassment. The life in the school left no doubt in the minds of the 
principals that they enjoyed power and prestige. Power corrupts. It 
showed in their attitudes of arrogance and self-ri^teousness. There 
were also cases of financial corruption. 

The principals became pseudo-intellectuals among the clergy. 
On account of their being in the academic held, they posed as 
learned priests and developed a superiority complex towards their 
country cousins, the assistants in the rectory. They read Titne maga- 
zine as the school subscribed to all the magazines they wanted and 
hardly bt^ered to share the magazines with the other priests. Time 
became for them the Bible and the pathway to modem culture. 

As a much sought person at the time admissions, the princi- 
pal developed ctmtacts with politicians and in^portant persons in 
the immunity. He could get many things done by just calling 
from his office. The other priests had often to seek his assistance to 
organise functions in the parish or get permissions from the munic- 
ipality and government. A letter on the school letterhead and the 
signature t)f the principal worked wonders. 

The nile of the principal posed a diallenge to the parish priest. 
Not only did he claim to work for eight hours a day while the other 
priests "hardly" worked, but he contributed his salary, a substantial 
amount, to the parish kitty. Besides, the schix>l supplied the rent of 
the building and the income from the hall to the running of the 
parish. This entitled him to sit in judgement over everything that 
was done in the parish. 

Just because the role of the principal and that of the parish 
priest have in-built conflict, the ArdidkKCse has been assigning 
where possible one priest for btrth roles. This is not a satisfactory 
arrangement because the role of the parish priest in thereby evacu- 
ated of all meaning. This principal's job is full time. He is paid to 
spend his time in the school. There is therefore no time left for the 
pari^. It is like taking two jobs to earn a livelihood and working 
only on one. 

From my experience I can honestly say that the one person 
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who spoiled team work in the parish was the principal. He came 
reluctantly for the meetings. The other members looked up to 
him during the meeting. Often he remained abseit from the 
meeting without excuse and hardly participated in the discus- 
sions unless it touched the school or his stomach. His lack of 
commitment to the parish cast a wet blanket on the others. His 
reluctance to undertake any extra work in the parish dampened 
the enthusiasm of the team members. 

The specialists occupy a peculiar position in the parish. They 
specialise in some work of the apostolate and find shelter in the 
parish, giving the parish only the service of celebrating Masses 
and occasionally hearing confessions. They are committed to 
their own work which takes them out of the parish every day. As 
specialists they enjoy a certain status and frequently have con- 
tact with the bigwigs in the Archdiocese. They thrive on this as 
they have no other power base. 

Since their work has to do with the apostolate, the specialists 
can provide the parish with a good link with the diocesan work 
and keep the team members informed about the developments in 
the diocese. They are the links with the external ecclesiastical 
world. How they function on the team depends on their personal 
characteristics. If they relate well with the priests in the parish, 
then they become an asset. Otherwise they can hardly be seen in 
the parish except at Mass. 

Among the specialists 1 include also chaplains who cater to 
the needs of linguistic communities or clubs. Since they live in 
the rectory, they are entitled to all the benefits. But some of them 
take the position of enjoying the benefits without putting them- 
selves out for emergency work. They are afraid that the parish 
will misuse their go<xl will and dump the extra work on them. 

The retired priests who prefer to live in a parish rather than 
the clergy home suffer from a feeling that they are in d\e parish 
at the mercy of the parish priest. This mentality often leads them 
to undertake extra work only to please the parish priest and 
oblige the others. The fear that they might be asked any time to 
move to the clergy home haunts diem. Their many years in the 
ministry also make them critics of the work uf>others. After all 
they are human beings and cannot refrain from commenting on 
what is being done. Since they often suffer from some illness or 
other, they feel neglected in their needs by ttie other priests. 

We now tiim to the role of the parish priest who at one time 
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was the king of all that he surveyed and could easily act as one. He 
has been described as p despot, autocrat and tyrant all in one. Of 
course, there were exceptions as in every rule. But the position itself 
made the person filling it act in that way. His word was final and he 
could dedde without onisulting anyone. No one could question his 
decision. 

It was left to the bishqj to intervene when there were com- 
plaints about tiw parish pri^. The p<^cy that the bishop followed 
was concerned administration, where support for dw person 
in charge was the main principle. The bishop could not afford to 
pull up a parish priest without asking for trouble. Generally in cases 
of coriflict the assistant received a lecture and tcrfd to respect the 
elders if nothing else. I can remember how the late Cardinal Gracias 
once gave me a dressing down when I was hardly in die wrong. 
The parish priest had probably said in passing that I did not pre- 
pare my sermons. What he had meant was that 1 did not prepare 
the daily homilies which 1 used to preach according to the inspira- 
tion of die moment, whereas 1 us^ to write down every Sunday 
sermon. The Cardinal thought the parish priest reported that 1 did 
not prepare the Sunday sermons. Wh«i 1 Wed to explain he cut me 
off with, "I don't want any oommants." That was die first interview 
I had with the Cardinal in Bombay after my taking up work in die 
parish. 

Today the role of the parish priest has changed even though 
some parish priests have not realised this. By trying to act in the old 
way they are creating trouble for themselves. They get worked up 
l^^en die assistants do not obey their instructions and find that die 
bishop does not listen to their complaints any more. If anything, the 
bishop is more likely to tell them to step down if they cannot handle 
the assistants. That leaves them quite helpless. 

With such omflicting roles in the rectcny, it really comes as a 
surprise that priests live diere in peace if not in harmony. The 
rituation is potentially explosive and in most rectories it is often the 
peace of the grave. One priest described this by saying, "I have a 
theory. The rectory is the most unholy place on earA." 

It is often the political skill of die parish priest that is responsi- 
ble for the viable parish. Through kmg experienre in the ministry, 
he knows how to manipulate the existing relations in order to 
achieve what he has in mind. If diere is need of bluster, he will 
use it. When recalcitrant priests come as assistants, he will play 
his game carefully with Wem by forming alliances with others. 



He knows how to play one assistant against another as one of my 
pari^ priests did. He was a bcxn autocrat but he realised that his 
days had passed and decided to play the game of politics. He got 
round the other assistants in the parish on his side and tried to 
comer me. The auxiliary biah<^ had to come to settle our prob- 
lem. The parish priest played his game very shrewdly at the 
meeting where he made (xne of the assistants to express Ms ideas 
and he appeared to be indifferent. I was a political iimocent and 
so 1 lost! 

There are endless stories told about parish priests in recto- 
ries all over the world. That is the folklore of the CathoUc Church. 
Even though the climate in the Church has changed, some recto- 
ries still exude such an atmosphere. Now it is foe parish priest 
who suffers as he tries to have his way without success. Unless 
he learns the lessons of a changing society and forgets foe diVine 
ri^t of kings, he is bound to suffer for his own foolishness. 

The late Cardinal, Crandas had written a booklet entitled. 
Parish Priests and Assistants. It was meant to be a confidential 
booklet for his priests. Its purpose was really to build up happy 
presbyteries in foe Archdio(»se. But he went about it the wrong 
way, perhaps foe only way in those days. He preached obedience 
to foe assistants and tolerance to the parish priests, leaving un- 
touched the real root of foe conflicts in foe rectory. It was not 
just personal or temperamental incompatibility foat caused con- 
flicts in foe rectory but the very relatitmship of superior and 
subordinate. One cannot expect grown up men of tiurty and 
above to behave like children in foe rectory. 

Conclusion 

It seems pretty obvious that team ministry could be a great 
blesring to priests working in parishes as wdl as others. It is given a 
sanction in the Code too. But something is keeping tiw Church back 
from moving in this direction. Some writers have described the 
Church as a patriarchal sodety which has been rmdered dysfiinc- 
ticmal by addiction to tins mode of functioning with power in the 
hands of the few at the top and breeding helplessness in foe rest Is 
it not time then to break out of the mould and empower every 
member of the Church so that foe Church really becomes foe 
People of God? Peihaps foe only way to do (his b by instituting teams. 
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Self-Transcendence 
and Spirituality 

Part m: Sclf-Tranacendcnce In Philosophical Anttuopology 

Gaoiigc THOTTUhfGAL, S.J. 

This aitid* concludes die third end last part of a fiva-inatalinant acrias on sdf- 
tranaoandencs b^un in Fdjniaty this yaar. Hie author taachss at the St Augustine 
Seminary (Box 150^ Buagonia) in Kenya. He shows that the taachings of Lonaigaiv 
St Ignatius, St Teresa, and Merton arc best undentood in tanns of self-transccn- 
dene^ which t er m nuiy he^ us to update our r e tre a t s and spiritual discouiae. 

Bernard Lonergan 

Quite apart from his stature as philosopher and theologian, 
Lonergan is a bridge between the psychologists and philoso- 
phers we have been considering so far and Ae writers of pure 
devout literature who are to follow. This is partly because erf his 
breadtii of vision and pardy due to his specific contribution to 
the subject of conversion, closely allied to spirituality. He de- 
serves a much fuller treatment than we can afford. 

About forty years ago (possibly even later) sdiolastic philos- 
ophy instilled into us an undiaken hiith in the objectivity of 
knowledge and the universality of truth. Yet Cardinal Newman 
had written in die Grammar cf Assent: 

After all man is not a rational aitunal; he is a seeing, feeling, contem- 
plating, acting animal. He is influenced by what is direct and precise. 
The heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but through 
the imagination, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony 
of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influence us, 
voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us.' 

No wtmder Newman was a source of inspiration to Lonergan; 
Newman's doctrine of notional and real assent made a deep 
impressitxi on him. 

The object is out there, the mind has only to seize it, as 
though the knowing process were as mechanical as tiiat of a 
computer duly programmed, or like a tourist taking spools of 
snapshots. This naive impression, says Lonergan, is based on a 

'J.H. NiwMAtt, CrmwMr ofAuait, Imagt Book% DouMaday, pp. 90,89. 
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myth that knowing is like looking, that objectivity is seeing what 
is there to be seen and not seeing what is not there, and that die 
real is what is out there now, to be looked at.^ This may be true of 
a child's world, die world of sense impressions, or the world of 
immediacy. But this is not true of Ae world "mediated by 
meaning," which 

is a world known not by sense experience of an individual but by 
die external and internal experience of a cultural community and 
by the continuously checked and rechecked judgements of the com- 
munity. Knowing, accordingly, is not just seeing; it is experiencing, 
understanding, judging and believing.^ 

Much is condensed in the words of Lonergan, that the world 
mediated by meaning is known "by the external and internal 
experience of a cultural community." Present-day epistemology 
gives due weight and importance to what is called the sociology 
of knowledge: how knowledge is conditioned and truth modi- 
fied by the historical, sociological and cultural factors. One has 
only to have quick glance at the history of ideas, or even at some 
of the truths officially taught by the Church herself or commonly 
held by the churchmen, some even from the days of St Paul: like 
the subjection of women, slavery, interest on money invested, 
the theory of just war, and so on. Pope John Paul II made a 
mighty plea in yeritatis splendor for the universal and immutable 
character of natural law, which is the law of human nature. The 
Pope, however, is conscious of the disturbing fact that what was 
thought to be perennial sometimes turned out to be time-bound; 
what was condemned as false later came to be recognized as 
true, especially in the light of growing secular values of democ- 
racy and human rights. In his first visit to France in 1980, the 
Pope declared in Paris: "We know the place held in your culture 
and your history by the ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
In fact these are Christian ideas" - a noble and fortfiright utter- 
ance. But the Holy Father's words must have made the bones of 
the nobility all over France, fnwn the Pantheon and Invalides in 
Paris to the smallest country churchyard of Colombey-des-Deux- 
Eglises, rattle in their marble vaults! 

As for the question of just war, St Thomas's dieory was 
carefully naunced and hedged in by discreet provisos: one of 
which l^ing that the non-combatants should not be injured, a 
condition that cannot be fulfilled in modem warfare. Most wars 

’Berrurd Londigan, Method in Theology, New York: Herder end Herder, 1972, p. 3S. 
^Ibid. 
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have been defouiled in die past by churchmen of Aie concerned 
belligerent tuitions. For example, the first World War, by die 
German bishop Michael von Faulhaber who claimed Germany 
was fighting "in die ethics of war, the classical example of a just 
war." That neidier bishop Faulhaber nor die other German 
bishops denounced Hider's war of aggression is not a case in 
point; because it is probably not a case of judgement warped by 
naticHial pride and expediency, but an example of the v^ll not 
being heroic enough in those bishops who could not show com- 
plete disregard of personal security and exemplary coolness when 
foced widi a mcaistrous dictatm^ip. But what shall we say of 
the famous Cardinal lldefonso Schuster who, in October 1935, 
acclaimed the exploits of the Italian army in Ethiopia, in lan- 
guage that approached a truly rhetorical flamboyance: "Peace 
and protection to the valiant army which, in undaunted obedi- 
ence to the commanders of the nation and at the price of blood, 
opens the gates of Ethiopia to the Catholic fai^ and Roman 
civilisaticMi." At the dose of this war of naked aggressicm, when 
Italy was celebrating her triumph. Pope Pius XI had to make a 
public appearance at which he said gently something to the effect 
that he was happy to assodate himself with the jubilant nation. I 
still remember as a freshman at college reading about ttie inci- 
dent in the Indian newspapers with a sense of outrage. The 
Pope's words raised a furore, triggered a spate of critidsm from 
leaders all over the world, starting wi^ the Archbidiop of 
Canterbury. Fr Daniel A. Lord, the star pamphleteer, with a 
fadle pen, wrote a rejoinder, in which he asked the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to mind business nearer home for which die 
official keeper of Britain's consdence was responsible, like Gandhi's 
padfic agitation in India. Fr Lord won a debating point, lost the 
debate itself. 

Now the Pope is preaching human rights everywhere, though 
the Church had attacked them for two centuries. Pope Pius VI 
(Pope during die French Revolution till die end of the 18th caitu- 
ly), had spoken of the "monstrous notion of the rights of man." 
Pope Jc^ Paul n has said categorically that war as a means of 
setding dilutes between nations is outdated and must be eschewed 
by all. Such radical changes of views, to the extent of aftirming that 
the slogans of the French Revolution are a translation of Christian 
ideas, do call for a conversion of mind and heart. 

All this evolution of ideas does not deny the fact that there 
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are universal and immutable tru^. The Ten Commandments 
are not time-bound; they are self-evident, unambiguous, with no 
great need ff^: interpretation. We have not to ytorry about the 
historical context of the autimr or the situaticm of the reader. 
They are relevant for all times, even though our idols are not 
Baal or Astarte, but god Mammon who holds undisputed sway 
over us today more ttum ever. Even on the immutable command- 
ments, the mighty mind of St Thomas adds a caution; ^he Ten 
Commandments are unalterably right about what is just, but 
what can alter are the criteria which decide in particular cases 
whedier this or that is murder or adultery or dieft.'* 

Lonergan's plea for intellectual conversion, for the need to 
disencumber oneself fromTbias, prejudice or preference, passkm 
and pride, individual and social, rests on solid foundation. In 
fact the histoiy of ideas and foe great inteUectual and religious 
movements of foe world carmot be understood without a clear 
grasp of foe Sitz-im-Leben of their authors or protagonists. Take 
for instance, Karl Marx's famous dictum that everything in life 
boils down ultimately to the economic factor. To understand the 
element of trufo and the perverse exaggeraticnn of fois statement, 
one has to understand the industrial world of foe 19fo century 
and foe life situation of Marx, two of whose destitute children 
committed suicide, while foe prc^het castigated foe purse-proud 
capitalists. Even Scripture criticism today makes much of the 
Sitz-im-Leben of foe sacred writers to sift foe eternal from the 
expedient. 

We may sum up Lonergan's idea of intellectual conversion in 
the words of Richard Fragomeni; 

Intellectual conversion is understood as a radical clarification of 
experience and meaiung that allows foe human person to eliminate 
stubborn and misleading myths about reality, objectivity and knowl- 
edge. Thus intellectual conversion allows foe human p>erson to 
differentiate various levels of meanings to grasp the horizon of 
one's own knowing and not to confuse sense-perception with ob- 
jectivity.* 

Moral ccHiversion, says Lonergan, changes foe criterion of 
one's decisions and choices from satisfaction to values. In child- 
hood and adolescence we have to be coaxed or threatened to do 
what is right. We grow more and more into foe awareness of full 

*Thomas Aquinas^ &Th. I-II, Q. 100, a.8, ad Sm. 

’Michad Downbv (ed.) 8.v. "Convenian'’, in New catMie Dkfwmty tfSpirihul- 
ity, CoUcgrvillc, Minnesota: The Utuijjcai Piew, 1993. 
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responsible decision and Its effects on our peiscm. *Then is the 
time for the exerdse of vertical feeedonv and then moral conver- 
sion consists in opting fen- the truly good, even for value against 
satisfection when value and satisfaction conflict'** 

"Vertical freedom" is an idea Lonergan adopted from Joseph 
de Hnance. It signifies a choice based on values not merely on 
likes, and therefore often brings a transcendent dimension to life. 
Moral conversion is the shifting of one's criteria for dedsion-mak- 
ing from the satirfaction of the seif as basis of choice to the discov- 
ery and pursuit of value. Moral conversion, therefore, allows the 
person to opt for the truly gpod. The morally converted person is 
able to per^ve the inherent bases in the sdf, in culture and in 
history, and thus allowing for aufoentic dedsion-making.' 
ReU^ous conversion, says Lonergan, consists in being graq>ed 
by an ultimate concern. It is other-worldly falling in love. It is 
tikal and permanent self-surrendo-: not a single act, but a habitu- 
al state. It implies acceptance of a vocation to holiness, accompa- 
nied at times by agnificant changes in die kind and quality of 
one's prayer. Christians understand it as God's love flocking our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit given to us.* 

Now we come to the relation between conversion and self- 
transcendence. Each kind of conversion frees the person and 
opens the eyes to a new world, until it opens up limitless vistas 
of sanctity. 

As in^Iectual and moral conversion, so also religious conversion 
is a modality of self-transcendence. Intellectual conversion is to 
truth attained by cognitional self-transcendence; moral conversion 
is to values apprdiended, affirmed and realised by real self-tran- 
scendence. Religious conversion is to a total being in love as the 
efficadous ground of all self-transcend«\ce, whether in the punuit 
of truth or in the realisation of values, or in the orientation man 
adopts to the universe, its ground, and its goal.' 

The theme of the foree-fold conversion, leading to complete 
self-transcendence to the point of falling in love with God, has 
been elaborated in Loneigan's Insight (wifii emphasis on intellec- 
tual conversion), in hAethod in Theology in all the three dimen- 
sions, and in The Collected Papers (vols. 1 to 3) in die easy, 
conversational style of seminars of which only an outline could 
be included in this short essay. In the opening pages of Method, 

'Lonucan, MeOtod in Theoiogy, p. 240. 

*Op.Cit. (note 5) t.v. “ConversiDn.* 

•Method, p.Uy 

•m. 
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Lonergan makes a felicitous comment: "Western religion culti- 
vated the realm of transcendence through its churches anc 
liturgy, its celibate clergy, its religious orders, congregations, 
confraternities." (p. 14). This incidentally shows that self-tran- 
scendence is a significant theme of Lonergan's Method, which w 
are inclined to miss altogether in a tense preoccupation with tiie 
main problem of the method itself, namely thwiogising am 
interpreting the data and message of Scripture to the cultures oi 
the world. 

That western Christianity expressed its transcendence througf 
its churches is forcibly brought home to us when we look at r 
genuine Gothic cathedral, with the glittering splendour of it. 
stained glasses, the mysterious mingling of pillars, the awe-in- 
spiring vault, which seems to spread the mantle of the sacrec 
over the Christian assembly, and above all the cross which sweep, 
into the dizzy heights in eloquent testimony to human yeamin;^ 
and transcendence. The weakening of titose elements, churches, 
liturgies, celibacy, religious orders, etc., may be a sign of the 
fading out of transcendence in the Christian consciousness. Kan 
Rahner, however, believes that there is an important compensat- 
ing factor, there is saving grace, in a growing concern for the 
neighbi>ur, the single plank of salvaticm for the modem world. II 
is beautiful to see in the evening the spire of a Gothic church 
rising silver-sharp against a grey sky; beside it the multi-purpose 
prayer hall (stipulated by funding agencies) of our poor Chris- 
tians is a stiff squatting monster. Yet if the funds are used to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to succour the afflicted, to help 
all-round development of a community, rather than in putting 
up grand structures and adorning churches, tlie Lord will not be 
displeased, as St John Chrysostom assures us in the Liturgy ol 
the Hours. 

Self-Transcendence and Spirituality 

Coming to the last part of this study, we now examine whal 
we can gain from the ideas of philosophers, psychologists and 
theologians on self-transcendence in order to freshen and revi- 
talize spirituality. Let me make a confession. When 1 took up this 
topic for study, one that has fascinated so many thinkers in the 
last one hundred years, I was under the impressicm that self- 
transcendence was a well-worn theme, that with a little home- 
work 1 should be able to clarify my ideas and tiiat the impact ol 
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self-transcendence would have been significantly felt rai spiritu- 
ality and recorded already in devout literature and in works of 
reference. The plain truth is quite die opposite. There is no entry 
under self-transcendence in the standard books of reference; not 
in New Catholic Encyclopedia, nor in Encyclopedia Britannica, nor in 
The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (ed. Paul Edwards) nor in The 
Encyclopedia of Religion (ed. Mircea Eliade), nor in Encyclopedia of 
Psychology (4 volumes, ed. Raymond Corsini) - the last two are 
quite recent publications; not even in tiie monumental Dictiormaire 
dr Spiritualiti. And if diere is no article in it on "la transcen- 
dence", it is useless to look for “la transcendence du soi." In the 
other works menticMied, there is usually a short entry on 'Tran- 
scendence', giving its meaning in epistemology and metaphys- 
ics, but no reference to the profound phenomenon of human self- 
transcendence. An interesting little book by Adrian van Kaam, 
The Transcendent self, sharply focuses on the midlife crisis and its 
tiding over, a stimulating work, but not comprehensive enough 
for our purpose. 

Therefore the suggestions put forward here below are mod- 
est, tentative, far from unimpugnable certainties. It would be 
preposterous to claim to make a contribution to spirituality, an 
area in which scholars and saints, mystics and active workers in 
the field have spent their energies and distilled their experiences 
and scholarship down the ages. 

1. Ignatius of Loyola 

Let us note that the term self-transcendence may not appear 
at all in older writers, but the substance, the reality, cannot be 
unknown to them, since self-transcendence is identical witii foe 
religious impulse. Let us see whether we can add vigour and 
virtuality to foe preadting of the word, to foe presentation of 
spiritual truths in retreats and so on, starting with foe Spiritual 
Exercises of St Ignatius. 

The single word macis, in foe "Principle and Foundation," is 
a powerful epitome of sdf-transcendence, the thrust for foe "More," 
foe greater, leading to foe quest for foe greater glory of God in all 
choices of life. This word has helped to fill the Church of God 
wifo a few heroes and saints. It says so much, not pethaps in foe 
colouriess generalised, unlmagiiutive language of Igiuitius, but 
in the lived, suffered, condensed experience of a generous soul 
who wrestled wifo Ckid aitd sought emancipation at tremendous 
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cost (to echo James Brodrick in The Origin of Jesuits). Maybe this 
profound truth coached in colourless language can be rephrased 
in terms of self-transcoidence with great effect. We have heard 
in the past retreat masters discoursing on the word 'indifference' 
as offensive in English, on 'detachment' as too negative, and 
even 'spiritual freedom', the more recent version of Ignatian 
indiffererKe (which Fr English has expatiated on), as not positive 
enough. Freedom from constraints and pressures from within 
and without, for what? Self-transcendence seems to be a more 
inspiring ideal to capture the loyalty and imagination of modem 
men and women whti have been consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by personalist and existentialist thought. 

The coll(x]uy of mercy is a cry frtim the depths and at the 
same time a passionate longing to respond to GcxJ's forgiving 
love. This may be a moment to unfold to the contrite person, 
flattened to the dust, the transcendent potential in him or her. 

It >s well known that the soldier saint had a passion to bring 
to the service of Gcxi the generous and chivalrous traditions of 
the medieval battlefield. If the inragery of the medieval king and 
hUHtd-soaked battleflelds dix^ not appeal to mixiems, 'to signalize 
oneself in the ser\'ice of Christ can be pnrpt^sed as the finest expres- 
sion t)f self-transcendence which human nature is craving fi>r. 

The meditation on the Three Classes of People, a test of the 
retreatant's utter sincerity, is at times stimewhat irrelevant and 
embarrassing to one making the retreat year after year, who may 
not be plagued at the moment with a pocket of resistance to be 
wiped out or a roadblock to be cleared from the path to self- 
surrender, and yet who may not have the positive dynamism to 
go forward, who may be stuck in a comfortable mediocrity of the 
run-of-the-mill Jesuit, the efficient teacher, the competent pastor. 
Here comes the appeal of the perennial call to self-transcen- 
dence. I remember a very learnt scripture Professor giving a 
retreat to theology students in our solitary mountain abode in 
the Himalayas, who tried to flesh out the skeleton thesis of 
Ignatius by translating it into Scripture texts (as is commonly 
done today, but not always successfully, in directed retreats). 
The first class, he saw represented by the rich young man of the 
gospel who did not get started; the second by Demas who de- 
serted Paul (the preacher cried aloud three times, "Demas has 
left me in the lurch"); the third class by the verse: "Luke alone is 
with me," With that, after a ten minutes' talk, he left us to 
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urselves. I decided in seven nninutes that Luke's stance was the 
nly reasonable course, and waited for the bell! In any case 1 
ad gone beyond the rich young man: I never thought of desert- 
ig, and so by the process of elimination, I gaily decided to 
:>llow Luke. 

The "Contemplation to Obtain Divine Love" invites us to 
'anscend ourselves and our environment, soaked with the pres- 
nce of God, to be totally united to Him in our daily lives, 
verything around me, and myself, is a blessing, a presence, an 
ifluence and an image of G(^. "Every bush is burning" and 
hould inspire awe in us as the Burning Bush did to Moses. 

The appeal to self-transcendence need not be confined to 
^ese instances. The radical call to disciplship at every step is an 
upward call of God in Christ Jesus" (Phil 3:15), and an impera- 
ve to transcendence. The radlcality of the call of Christ reaches 
ummits in texts like; "Unless the grain of wheat falls to the 
round and dies..." one of the most pregnant statements of the 
ospels. The greatest gospel paradox, "He that loses his life for 
ly sake shall gain it," enshrines the highest degree of self-tran- 
cendence. Jesus could not have made such seemingly supra- 
uman demands (in his disciples unless he had given us the 
ower, the natural eros to transcend all human limitations, and 
upported by grace attain the very summits, say of the "Third 
)egree of Humility," to be expressed in today world as kenosis 
f self and heroic service. I believe it is quite relevant and fruitful 
1 dwell on this aspect, especially when the Holy Spirit makes 
itraordinary demands on the retreatant, to remind him or her 
■'at there is a dynamic yearning for God in ail of us. 

Allied U) self-transcendence, and a helpful means of foster- 
ig it, is Ignatius Loyola's advocacy of cherishing high desires, a 
mature of his spirituality that is not so well-known. A person 
^ho has no opportunity to achieve great things for God can 
■»ake up f<ir it by fostering high desires, which is a potent means 
) holiness. 1 refer the interested reader to a masterly essay on 
le subject by Edward Kinerk, "Eliciting Great Desires: Their 
lace in the Spirituality of the Society of Jesus," in the series, 
tudies in the Spirituality of Jesuits, November 1984. Kinerk writes: 
It is clear from the Constitutions and from letters that Ingatius 
wanted all Jesuits to regard 'holy' desires as graces to be deeply 
appreciated and actively sought. Three in particular he considers 
normative for a Jesuit vocation: a deep desire to be a Jesuit and live 
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th« life of vows, a desire to have the desire to suffer witfi Christ, 

and a desire to help souls. 

Such a magnanimous disp>osition places the Jesuit well on 
the way to a high degree of self-transcendence. That Ignatius had 
laid down that the young dreamer in die First Probaticm already 
must be confronted with the challenge whether he has the desire 
to have the desire to suffer with Christ demonstrates die impor- 
tance he attached to high desires in Jesuit life. 

2. Teresa of Avila 

Like Ignatius, St Teresa has never used the word self-tran- 
scendence in her writings. Yet there is a powerful triad of 
related ideas in her constant teaching, which on close analysis 
add up to the notion of self-transcendence. Three key-words 
recur in her writings: desire (with even more emphasis dian in 
Ignatius), determination and self, the last term comprising three 
aspects, entering into self, self-knowledge and self-surrender. 

The word 'desire' occurs 151 times in her Complete Works, 
and generally it is nt)t used for cheap desire. Rather the word is 
freighted with connotations, as in "great desires," "ardent de- 
sires," "desire to serve God," "ardent desires and strong deter- 
mination," "love and desire to please him" - and so on, the 
refrain continues. 

The word 'determination' occurs 72 times in her writings, 
nearly always implies an iron will and unshaken resolution di- 
rected to high endeavour and steadfast loyalty. A striking fea- 
ture of her sanctity is the sheer will-power Teresa showed at all 
stages of her life, from the day she went in search of martyrdom 
with her little brother Rodrigo, and the painful wrench from 
home to force herself to take the veil on All Souls' Day, when all 
the bells of Avila were tolling "for ever, for ever," till tiie last 
journey she undertook for the last foundation during which she 
died. What a surprise it is for any one who imagines that mysical 
life is passive surrender to hear her saying: "It is tremendously 
important to begin with great determination... She who begins 
with determination... has already travelled a great part of the 
way."'” 

Chapter Four of Marcelle Auclaire's brilliant biography, from 
which the quotation is taken, has the significant title "Reason not 
Love." On the same theme Twesa beats her big drum to deafen- 


‘‘Morcelle Auciado, Teresa Avila, Wakefidd: Murray PubliahingCo., p. 35. 
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ng and weariness: 

I say how they are to begin is very important - in fact all important. 
They must ha ve a great and very resolute determination to perserve 
until reaching the end, come what may, happen what may, whatev- 
er work is involved, whatever criticism arises, whether they arrive 
or whether they die on the road, or even if they don't have courage 
for the trials they are met, or if the whole world collapses.^' 

What does she think of love? "Love does not consist in great 
elight, but in desiring with strong determination to please God 
^ everything, in striving, in so far as possible, not to off«id him 
nd in asking him for the advancement of the honour and glory 
f His Son and the increase of the Catholic Church."’* 

In her "Meditation on the Song of Songs," commenting on 
tne of the erotic passages, without a trace of romantic gushing, 
he prays: "And this I beg you with St Augustine, and full 
etermination, that you give me what you command and com- 
land what you will."’^ 

But what is still more pertinent to our purpose are the three 
entral experiences of her life: entering into self, self-knowledge, 
nd self-surrender.'^ 

Why enter into self? "The truth is, the treasure lies within 
lur very selves."'* Teresa's "Prayer of Recollection" is based on 
his faith. She pictures herself as a garden, watered by God's 
;race in four ways, or as a castle of precious stone that one 
xplores, looking for the central room, and in allegorical form 
lescribes "the feelings, insights, struggles, and favours" that 
ccompanied each phase of her journey. Although there is much 
ntrospection, the goal is not to be wrapt up in oneself, but to 
;ive oneself in deeds of love: "This is the reason for prayer... the 
lurpose of this spiritual marriage, the birth always of good 
vorks, good works."'* The great experiences of higher mental 
•rayer are meant to transcend oneself in charity; not even con- 
emplative union is the final goal, as is wrongly assumed by 
nany. 

^If-knowledge, Teresa maintains, is necessary in all stages 
>f life. It consists primarily in accepting in all sincerity one's 
trengths and wealoriesses. Even in the highest stages of mystical 

"Complete Works, Washington D.C.: ICS Publications, 1976, Vol. II, p. 117. 
“Vol. 11, p. 319. 

“Vol. 11, p. 246. 

“Dowkby (ad.). The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, s.v. "self." 

"Interior CaBtU,^, 1,2, 

'*/W«f.,VII,4,6. 
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prayer, meditations on these are indispensable as "bread which 
must feed all palates, no matter how delicate.'^ Self-knowledge 
need not cause fear and depression; it is truth that makes you 
free, frees yciu from precKCupation with self, and strengthens 
your belief that you have no good of yourself, but all good from 
God. 

Finally, Teresa, after wrestling with God for nearly twenty 
years, surrendered herself to Him which brought peace, confi- 
dence and the strength to do great things for Carmel and the 
Church in the teeth of opposition, lay and ecclesiastical. William 
James said of St Teresa of Avila that so much vitality of soul 
found such piwr employment - a moment of aberration in the 
mind of the great psychologist. Self-transcendence is the end- 
prtxiuct of self-surrender. Desire, determination and self-surren- 
der which gave birth to an efflt»rescence of spiritual vitality, 
expended in the service of G(xi and human beings, is in different 
phraseology, the peak of self-transcendence. 

3. Thomas Merton 

The n(»litin of self is at the centre of Thomas Merton's writ- 
ings, and the transcending of self, the heart or apex of his spiri- 
tuality. His preoccupation, especially in his early writings, in 
-S'lrds and the much revised New Seeds of Contemplation, is the 
liistinction between the true and the false self, and to help a 
person to escape "from the prison of our own selfhood." There 
is no trace of Platonism here. The false self is the illusion created 
by all kinds of deceptive forces and ego-centric desires that 
militate against God's purpose and design for the human being, 
therefore the person has to escape the prison of the false self to 
discover himself and God: "In order to become myself I must 
cease to be what 1 always thought I wanted to be, and in tirder to 
find myself I must go out of myself, and in order to live I have to 
die.'** 

Twelve years later, in the revised New Seeds, he states that 
the awakening of the true self occurs only in contemplation, a 
transcendent experience, for by it we transcend our individual 
selfhood, the false, the superficial, psychological self, opposed to 
the "deep transcendent self which awakens only in contempla- 
tion."'* 

"The Way of Perfection, 3*J,5. 

“T.Mebton, Seeds, Connecticut: New DirectionB, 1949, p. 38. 

'’T.Mektun, Neto Seeds, Connecticut: New Directions, 1961, p. 7. 
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In The Inner Experience he throws new light on the true self. 
The inner self is not a part of otu- being but our entire substantial 
reality itself, on its highest and most personal and most existen- 
tial level. There is affinity between this view and that of Lonergan 
for whom the true seif exists as drive for self-transcendence, but 
it is fully to be created as an actually self-transcending person: 
that is, the self is not only known by consciousness, according to 
the specific theory of Lonergan, but is constituted, formed by it. 
The false self then is a person failing in self-transcendence. "In 
Lonergan's understanding, the self is a personal reality constitut- 
ed by a radical drive to move beyond itself for meaning and 
value, and especially to reach out to others in love. At bottom the 
self is a fundamental desire for self-transcendence. 

Merton had been in touch with Hindu thought since his 
encounter with the Brahmachari at the age of 23, described in The 
Seven Storev Mountain, and he had been a keen student of Zen 
Buddhism and admired it for its radical denial of self. How far 
these two were sources of his thought, at least in the loose sense 
of being an inspiration of his theory of self, only a specialist can 
tell. 

To conclude; Because Cod is love, says Merton, to be made 
in God's image is to have love as the reason for one's existence 
God is found in others and the truth of life is the law of self 
transcendence. A person "cannot enter the deepest centre of 
himself and pass through that centre into God, unless he is able 
to pass entirely out of himself and empty himself to other people 
in the purity of self-less love." In self-transcendence God and self 
are not opposed. Indeed Merton maintains: "If 1 find (God) I will 
(ind myself and if I find myself and if 1 find my true self I will 
find (God). "This is the unlimited truth of spiritual life.^'. 

Summing Up 

When a visitor to the British Museum or any great art gallery 
stands wondering what some of the w«rd, archaic exhibits mean, 
a specialist may switch on a light and the whole is lit up and 
becomes meaningful. In some such manner, the idea of self 
transcendence lights up whole areas of spirituality. I shall now 
take up one of the live issues of spirituality, although many other 

®J.W. Conn and W E. Conn, s.v., “Self" in Downey (ed.), 77i« Nrw Catholic 
Dictionary of Spirituality, p. S65. 

My whole aection on Merton leans heavily on this article. 
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elements of the spiritual life, j^ayer, self-denial, charity, faith 
which transcends rational motives, gain in depth and sweep if 
seen in the light of self-transcendence. 

Lonergan was quoted earlier as saying; "Western religion 
cultivated the realm of transcendence through its churches, litur- 
gies, its celibate clergy, its religious orders" and so on. 1 fairly 
spread myself on the subject of medieval cathedrals. Now I take 
a more delicate topic: celibate chastity. We have been saying that 
celibacy is a witness to the Kingdom - after dismissing a number 
of dubious reasons that were extolled before Vatican II. But 
Lonergan's viewpoint that celibacy expresses, celebrates and cul- 
tivates the realm of transcendence seems to be an arrestingly 
original way of looking at the same reality. 

His Eminence Jean-Marie Cardinal Lustiger of Paris pub- 
lished, as a souvenir of the 50th anniversary of his conversion 
from Judaism, a book: Le Choix de Dieu (being "Entretiens" with 
two T.V. interviewers, very much like the Pope's best-seller), in 
which there is a remarkable passage on celibacy, provoked by 
questions on the vocation crisis in France and the feasibility of 
married clergy: 

1 have been a dedicated reader of Stendhal. You may perhaps recall 
his theory of the crystallisation of affectivity in his description of 
the lov'e passion. A person does not fall in love without willing It, 
consenting to it. Asceticism, from the time one believes oneself 
called to give <5ne.self to God, con.si.st.s in avoiding this entangle- 
ment. It is not a question of making oneself unfeeling, but there is a 
clv>se link between desire and affectivity which leads, if one is not 
careful, to "crystallisation," so that one day the hero suddenly falls 
in love with the heroine.^* 

Stendhal, in De I'amour, a "psychok>gical analysis of love that 
predates Freud," describes 'crystallization': "1 call 'crystalliza- 
tion' that action of the mind that discovers fresh perfection in its 
beloved at every turn."” Stendhal wrote this in 1822, a surpris- 
ingly unromantic view in the age of Victor Hugo and company, 
though the full tide of Romanticism had not yet lapped die 
shores of France. Often it is not the real woman a man falls in 
love, both in life and literature, but with the idealisation of her. 
When such romanticizing begins the person is well on the way to 
the 'crystallization' of affectivity into desire and falling in love. 

’^raiwlaked from ]can-Marie LumcEK, Le Qmx de Dieu, Paris: EditionB dc 
Fallois, p.382. 

“Op. cil., c.l. 
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is is what Lustiger quotes with hearty approval from Stendhal. 

> person does not fall in love without knowing it and willing it, 
or she can transcend this passion. People who have lost faith 
the free will have much to learn from psychologists like R. 
isagioli and Viktor Frankl who lived in the shadow of the gas 
ambers for three years and can convincingly testify to the 
ights of sacrifice and endurance human nature is capable of. 

There was an article in The Tablet (of 16/8/93), giving an 
:ount of a BBC programme which could be entitled: "Celibacy 
fashion” or "Celibacy has come back" (chastity was meant). 
:tresses and journalists interviewed admitted to having dis- 
/ered a new freedom and a new power. These are not men and 
)men who came before the T.V. screen to edify people. They 
^ people who have had a taste of human transcendence. Cardi- 
I Lustiger may sound like a wiry old confessor, counselling a 
apsing penitent or chiding a person of soft animal nature; but 
s quite different and heartening to hear actors, actresses and 
malists rediscovering the beauty and possibility of chastity. Is 
is a glint of sunshine at the end of a long tunnel? Will human- 
id think of waging a relentless war against the philosophy of 
rmissive society, and stem the tide of sin and unbelief? Earlier 
this essay, we have insisted enough on the impact of sociolog- 
il factors on knowledge. Epistemological relativism leads nec- 
sarily to ethical relativism. Unless the mental and spiritual 
mate of the world changes in favour of sexual morality, the * 
hire seems bleak and uncertain for celibate chastity. 

One last reflection on self-transcendence in Indian philoso- 
ly. Self-realization is a more commonly understood term in 
ndu philosophy and religion than self-transcendence, though 
s difference is slight. But Christian scholars have serious diffi- 
Ity in accepting the Advaitin view of self-realization, based as 
is on Monism, even the qualified Advaita of Ramanuja. Swami 
ihishiktananda thought ^at the religious experience of Advaita 
compatible with the Christian mystical experience. A difficulty 
ises from the fact that neither the Advaitin seers not Christian 
yrstics speak or argue with the clarity or in the forms of Aristo- 
lian logic. Once when I asked an Oxford don and Buddhist 
bolar what he thought about the adieism of Buddhism he 
lombrich) replied: If western scholars asked foolish questions 
ey would get foolish answers. (Remember the furore raised on 
's question in Sri Lanka recently.) 
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Western scholars, with exceptions like Aldous Huxley in 
Grey Eminence, consider the self-transcending mystical experi- 
ence of Hindu seers inferior to that of Christian mysticism: be- 
cause the Hindu mystical experience is escapist (to put it in 
short-hand), the goat of self-realisation being a union nr dissolu- 
tion in the Absolute; whereas in the Christian tradition the mys- 
tical experience of the highest ty p’e leads to the flowering of love, 
an outburst of spiritual vitality in the service of one's neighbour 
- as in the case of Teresa or Ignatius. This view is held by 
philosopher Bergs<m, who with poetic eloquence discourses on 
the subject in Les deux sources de la morale et la religion. The late Fr 
Julian Bayart, known for his balanced judgement, held the same 
view. Still a doubt crosses my mind. 

The religious experience of a Hindu mystic like Sankara led 
to his travelling the length and breath t>f India, founding monas- 
teries; and he spent every ounce of his energy in strengthening 
Hinduism, vanquishing Buddhism in the land of its origin. 
Ramakrishna combined his contemplative life with a lot of re- 
newal work so that the vigourous, aggressive, apostolic-minded 
Hinduism of ttxlay is largely the prtxiuctof the revival he initiat- 
ed. Vivekananda was more of an apostle then a mystic. Jn 
Radhakrishanan's works there is lot of that thing we call propa- 
ganda stuff. (The propagandist advertises, the apostle witnesses 
'■ said Cardinal Suhard.) These men are not escapists running 
away from the world; we can find Christian parallels for them, 
for example in St Bernard and in lesser men. 

Rabindranath Tagt>re sings of human transcendence in his 
own original way in Citanjali: 

That I want Thee, only Thee - let my heart repeat withi>ut end. 
All desires that distract me day and night, are false and empty to 
the core. 

As the night keeps hidden in this gloom the petition h>r light, 
even thus in the depth of my unconsciousness rings the cry - 1 want 
thee, only Thee. 

As tile storm still seeks its end in peace when it strikes against 
peace with all its might, even thus my rebellion strikes against thy 
love and .still its cry is - 1 want Thee, only Thee. 
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Guidelines for Sikh-Christian Dialogue 

The meetinf; of Sikh and Christians at the level of faith and spirituality has not been 
very intense, but it is becoming more and mure important not only in India but also 
m many countries in the West where the Skh presimce is visible and considerable. 
In 1992 The United Reformed Church (8b Tavistock Place, London WCIH VRT) 
published the following Guidelines which are themselves the fruit of such dialogue, 
as they were prepared by W. Owen Cole, John Parry and Piara Singh Sambhi. Our 
readers in India and elsewhere may welcome that we publish them, courtesy of Dr. 
W. Owen Cole. 

Sikh-Christian Dialogue 

Sikhism is an ethically monotheistic religion which was first preached 
in India by a Punjabi mystic and visionary named Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539). He was succeeded by nine other human Gurus (spiritual precep- 
tors) who continued his work. Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
divine grace, obedience to God's will (hukunt), the service of fellow 
human beings {seva), their equality regardless of class or caste, race and 
gender, and on social justice. The Sikh .scripture, the Guru Cranth Sahib, 
which contains the poetical revelations which were given to the Gurus, 
is the focus ot worship and most other religious ceremonies. However, 
it is not the object of worship. 

1 . Dialogue between Sikhs and Christians at a formal level is some- 
thing which has happened only rarely. There are several rea.sons for 
this. First, the two religions did not really meet until the mid-nineteenth 
century. Secondly, the encountiic, when it did eventually take place, was 
hetween Christians who entered the Punjab as missionaries seeking to 
convert rather than learn about the Sikh faith. On the Sikh side the 
natural defensiveness which this provoked, coming as it did at the end 
of prolonged exposure to Muslim evangelism, was accompanied also 
by a basic belief that all ethically monotheistic religions are authentic. In 
this respect, the discovery of Christianity posed few theological prob- 
lems for Sikhs. 

2. Christianity emerged in a Jewish context, against the background 
of Israel's faith and religious heritage. Jesus is understood by Christians 
as the fulfilment of ancient hopes, and as the inauguration of a fresh 
stage of God's work in the world - yet in continuity with the parent 
tradition. In the Indian subcontinent Sikhism emerg^ in the sixteenth 
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century against the backgmund of the aj^e-old culture as a faith which is 
seen by its adherents as a new and distinct revelation. This is now 
contained in the Sikh .scriptures, the Guru Granth Sahib and the Dasam 
Granth. 

Historically, however, the story of the two religions with regard to 
the cultures in which they grew up differs considerably. Christianity 
was both rejected by and rejected Judaism and went on to establish itself 
in the world of Greek philosophy which affected its theology. Eventual- 
ly it became the dominant religion of the western world with conse- 
quences which have sometimes been disastrous for its Jewish parent. 
Sikhism, on the other hand, remained within India and essentially in its 
regional homeland, the Punjab. Consequently it continues to be rooted 
in the language and culture of that area whereas Christianity's Jewishness 
became much less easy to discern, so much so that one may actually 
encounter Christians who do not know that Jesus was a Jew. A further 
contrast is perhaps most clearly seen in the scriptures Those of Chris- 
tianity were written in Greek, though it was not the language of Jesus 
and the Apostles. The Guru Granth Sahib and Dasani Granth are written 
in the script used for writing Punjabi. The language bears a close resem- 
blance to modem Punjabi though Persian, Sanskrit and Hindi are also 
pre.sent 

3. Christianity, as a missionary religion, which Sikhism is not , may 
be said to have had a part in shaping western perceptions of Sikhism. 
Tlie soldier-administrators who first became aware of it tended to re- 
gard it as a Hindu sect somewhat influenced by Islam. From this may 
have come the popular but erroneous description of Sikhism as a syn- 
thesis of Hinduism and Islam. As Christians they respected the mono- 
theistic and ethical nature of Sikhism and the loyalty and trustworthi- 
ness of the Sikhs themselve.s. Some of the ablest Sikh scholars were 
educated in Christian colleges with the result that they often expre.ssed 
the teachings of Sikhism through the Christian concepts which they had 
acquired. Only now are Sikhs reconsidering its conceptual framework 
and Christians atvl western scholars rethinking their understanding of 
the Sikh faith. 

4. A consequence of this reappraisal has been the realisation that 
Christians have often held and transmitted distorted views of other faiths. 
Judaism has been summed up as legalistic, Islam as cruel or fanatical, 
Hinduism as polytheistic. Sikhism has suffered from being erroneously 
described as a militant form of Hinduism. Media misrepresentations of 
events in Punjab in recent years have served to endorse this far from 
correct image. (In 1992 Amnesty published a report which was severely 
critical of Indian Government's disregard for Sikh human rights.) 

5. The first formal meeting of Sikhs and Christians took place at 
Batala in the Punjab in October 1963. The need for Sikh and Christian to 
enter into dialogue at the present time is prompted by the movement of 
Sikhs to most of those countries which were once ruled but the British 
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are English-speaking and to the United Kingdom itself. In many 
rts of the world Sikhs and Christians are neighbours. Those who 
>uld enter into such dialogue should recognise that Sikhs have their 

distinctive world view, religious beliefs and practices. Those who 
3uld convert Sikhs should be aware of these so that they may be 
spectful of their full humanity as they seek to bring them to Christ. 
:her Christians might believe ^at knowledge of these would enhance 
3ir own faith, providing them with fresh insights into the ways that 
ople respond to the call of God and the ways in which Cud speaks to 
mankind. 

6. The number of Sikhs world-wide is slightly larger than the 
vish population (about 16 million). Their distinctive beliefs about the 
ture of Cod, woman, grace and human nature, in particular, present 
■MS for creative discussion with people of other faiths. 

jwards a Christian understanding of Sikhs and Sikhism 

7. There are many areas in the story of Sikhism with which Chris- 
nity will feel an affinity. The most important are: 

The emphasis on history. Sikhism is firmly anchored in history and 
ces history seriously. Its Gurus were historical figures, living between 
96 and 1708 CE. During the eij^teenth and nineteenth centuries there 
.^re many martyrs as the religion faced almost incessant persecution, 
ley are remembered frequently as inspirational figures. Many Sikh 
ace.s of worship (gurdwaras) are built on site.s of hi.storical significance. 
Jis believe that history has a goal and purpose. 

Criticism of formal religion. The Gurus, especially the first. Guru 
anak, who provided a model for his successors, were severe critics of 
rmal, outward and nominal religion. They spoke of the inward nature 
spirituality and a need for a personal renewal. (Interestingly, the 
ocess of institutionalisation saw developments in Sikhism, as in Chris- 
nity, which appear to contradict the emphasis of the earliest days of 
e movement.) 

Spiritual revival. Sikhs believe that the Gurus were men divinely 
spired to preach the Word {shabad) of God to an age which had 
rgotten, no longer knew, or was neglecting the Truth. They were 
itiators of spiritual revival. 

Grace. The Guru Granth Sahib abounds in references to grace. Scopie is 
.'en fur human effort which is deemed to be a moral necessity but 
iritual regeneration depends solely on the grace of God. 

The Scriptures. The teachings which were revealed to the Gurus are 
ibodied in Guru Granth Sahib which is respected as the word of God. 
lis is seen both in the way that Sikhs study it and submit themselves to 
■ teaching but also in the manner that they treat it physically, accord- 
g it ceremonial which resembles that given to Mughal emperors. 
Sikhism is a community religion. Attendarice at corporate worship is a 
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stronRly encouraf^ed practice. There is no such thing as a solitary Sikh. 
An important teaching is that spiritual growth is developed in the 
company of saintly people. The name given to the community is 'Panth'. 
A local congregation is called a 'sangaf. In 1699 the Tenth Guru created 
the Khalsa, a new 'family' of initiated Sikhs bound by a strung code of 
spiritual and mural conduct. Sometimes the Khalsa has been interpreted 
in narrow, exclusive terms but Sikhs will also use the expression inclu- 
sively to refer to all ethical monotheists whatever their religion. 

g. Seva, the unrelenting service of humanity, is a primary obligation 
upon Sikhs. As Cod's grace is unceasingly poured out on everyone, so 
those who are conscious of having received it must be gracious in their 
response to anyone in need. 

h. Warship is egalitarian. Any believer capable of conducting it may do 
so, man or woman. There are no priests or ministers though sometimes 
a granthi will be employed to read the scriptures during the day, teach 
.uid care for the Gurdwara. 

1 . God is beyond categories of gender - but is personal in the sense that 
prayers and worship may be offered to, and help and guidance received 
from, God with whom a personal relationship is possible. 

Sikh concerns in inter-religious encounter 

X Sikhs have always expressed a concern about aspects of religion 
which distort or hide the truth as they understand it. Within Christiani- 
ty they might point to the following- 
a priesthood which is alone capable of administering certain sacra- 
ment, and with it the division into lay and ordained members of the 
church For them, this fractures the unity of humanity which is based on 
the unity of G^id as much as divisions of gender, race or even religion, 
do Sikhs would not appreciate the concept of 'the priesthood of all 
believers' which many Protestant Christians cherish. 'Ministry of all 
believers' is a phrase they might prefer 

- the assumption on the part of some Christians that the ordained 
ministry should not be fully open to women. 

- a belief in miracles which somehow suggests that God needs to keep 
interfering m creation whicli, for Sikh.s, is constantly subject to the 
divine hukunt (command or will). 

- tile need for salvation and the effectiveness of one man in achieving 
this, 'Regeneration' is a term Sikhs would prefer. This is effected through 
grace 

- the belief that Cod becomes incarnate other than through the spirit of 
God being infused into all humankind. 

- the very existence of Sikh spirituality is a challenge to those who 
consider ^is something which is possible only through the Holy Spirit 
within the ecclesia. 

- the Trinity, which seems a denial of monotheism. 
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- the equation of Christianity with European culture. This has been an 
important part of the Sikh experiervie. 

- interpretation of Heilsgeschichte (salvation history). How does the 
coming of the Kingdom, which Christians talk about, relate to the Sikh 
statement ‘Raj kerega khalsa' (the Khalta shall rule)? In other >vords, what 
is the purpose and destiny of history? 

Authentic Christian Witness 

9. There is a need to take seriously and consider carefully all that has 
been written so far in this brief statement. It will be seen that many 
apparent differences which exist between Sikhs and Christians may be 
the result of bad explanations of Christian belief and poor examples of 
Christian conduct leading to misunderstandings. The most glaring ex- 
ample may be the concept of Cud and especially the Trinity which can 
easily seem to be thinly veiled polytheism - and may be for many 
Christians. 

10. Sikh-Christian dialogue has a very, short history and there are many 
issues which merit attention. Some aspects which might then be ex- 
plored are: 

- the meaning of vicarious suffering, especially with regard to Tej^ 
Bahadur and other Sikh martyrs. 

- human-nature, the need for enlightenment and/or redemption. 

- the Incarnation: Is God manifested in a Ct>d-filled humanity, the 
Panth, or a Cod-filled individual, Jesus? 

- a recognition that although Christians seem to have respected the 
ethical monotheism of Sikhs when they encountered it in India, there 
are still some Christian.^ wht) fail to recognise and value Sikhism as an 
independent religion in its own right. 

- the concept of the Word, referred to as Logos and Shabud by the 
respective religions. 

- the nature of true discipleship, especially in terms of the need to obey 
Cod's will. 

- the spirituality of the two religions particularly as it is manifested in 
the lives of individuals as well as in the communities of faith. 

- the nature of God's grace which is a central tenet of both faiths. 

n. Many Christians who have found themselves in contact with the 
Sikh community acknowledge that their faith has been enriched, chal- 
lenged and strengthened. The enrichment has come through sharing 
spiritual insights. The challenge has been the result of addressing the 
deep-searching questions which have been asked by their partners in 
dialogue. Faith has been strengthened because dialogue demands the 
clear presentation of one's own beliefs in words and actions, something 
which can only be brought about through a deepening in t>ne's under- 
standing of the Gospwl. 
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Lights from the Field 

Violence and Love 


DearMi)ther General, 

I am Lucia Vetruse, one of the novices who was violated by the 
Serbian soldiers. I write to you about what happened to me and sisters 
Tartiana and Sendria. Permit me to spare you the details. It was shatter- 
ing experience which cannot be communicated to any one but God, to 
whose will I surrendered myself when I consecrated my life with the 
three vows. 

The drama of my life is not only the humiliation I have suffered as a 
woman, nor the irreparable harm done to my existential and vocational 
option, but rather the difficulty I find to integrate within my faith an 
event which certainly falls within the mysterious permissive will of 
Him whom I continue to consider as my divine Spouse. 1 had read a few 
days earlier The Dialogue of Carmelites by Bemanos and it occurred to me 
to ask the Lord to die a martyr. He took me seriously, but in what a 
way! At present I find myself in a frightening interior darkness. Those 
men have destroyed my life project, which 1 thought was final, and 
have suddenly sketched a new one which I am not able to interpret. 

When I was a young teenager I wrote in my diary: "Nothing is 
mine, I am nobody's possession, no one belongs to me." And yet, one 
caught me on that night which I do not want to remember, uprooted me 
from myself and made me his own. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. My first thought was of the 
agony of Jesus in the Carden. I experienced a terrible inner struggle. On 
the one hand, I asked myself why Cod had allowed me to be broken and 
crushed precisely at that point which for me had been the very meaning 
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of my life. On the other hand, what was die new vocation God was calling 
me to? I got up exhausted, and while I was helping Sr Josefina and 
preparing myscjf, I heard the bell in the neighbouring Monastery of Las 
Angustias calling us to the midday prayer. I made the sign of the cross 
quiikly recited ^ liturgical hymn I knew by heart; "At this hour on 
(^Igotha, the true Paschal Lamb, Christ, pays die ransom of our salva- 
tion!" How can I compare. Mother, my suffering and my humiliation to 
those suffered by Him to whom I promised a thousand times to give my 
life? Very slowly I said, "Your will be done, now, specially now when 1 
have no odter support but the certainty dtat you, Lo^ are at my side." 

I write to you, dear Mother, not to elicit your sympathy but that 
you help me give thanks to God for associating me with thousands of 
my own sisters in this country who have been dishonoured, and to help 
me to accept the motherhood 1 did not seek... My humiliation is one 
among so many. 1 can only offer it in expiation for the sins committed 
by the nameless violators and so that peace may be reestablished be- 
tween the two ethnic groups at war. 1 offer it by accepting the dishonour 
inflicted on me, surrendering it into the merciful hands of God... 

Do not be astonished if I ask you to share with me a "grace" that 
may look absurd. In the past months I had exhausted all my tears crying 
for my two brothers murdered by the same terrorists that frightened 
our cities even today. 1 thought I could not suffer much more, and I 
never thought that suffering could reach such larger proportions. Every 
day bundles of famished people used to knock at the doors of our 
convent, shivering in the cold, despair in their eyes. A few weeks ago an 
18-year old girl told me: "How lucky you are to have chosen a place 
where the guerrillas cannot enter...!" and added, "You do not know 
what dishonour means..." I thought about this and realised it reflected 
the suffering of my people. I almost felt ashamed of being excluded 
from their exile as refugees. Now I am one of them; one of so many 
nameless women of my people who have their bodies broken and their 
souls plundered. The Lord has admitted me into the mystery of their 
shame. Even more. He has given to this sister of yours the privilege of 
experiencing the demoniac power of evil. 

I know that from today the words of courage and consolation 1 
shall try to bring forth from my p>oor heart will be credible because my 
history is theirs; and my acceptance of this event in my life, strength- 
ened by my faith, will serve if not as an example at least as a challenge 
to their own moral or emotional reactions. 

One simple gesture, one small word, one token of sisterly help are 
sufficient to awaken hope in a multitude of unknown people... God has 
chosen me - may He forgive my presumption - to guide tite humiliated 
persons of my people towards a dawn of redemption and freedom. 
They will not be able to doubt the sincerity of my desires because hke 
them I too come from the margins of total brokenness. 

When I was in Rome studying for my degree in literature a lady 
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teacher of Slav literature quoted to me these words of Alesej Mislovic: 
"You must not die, because you have cfiosen to be in thstday." The nig^t 
when 1 was raped by the Serbs, I repeated this line to myself and it 
provided a balm for the soul when despair threatened to overpower me. 
Now everything is over and it all looks like a bad dream. 

Everything is over, dear Mother, but everything begins now. When 
you phoned to me after the event you spoke comforting words for 
which I shall be eternally grateful. Then you asked me a question: 
"What will you do with the life that has been forced into your womb?" I 
felt your voice tremble when you asked die question, which could not 
answered immediately, not b^ause I had not reflec,ted on the options 
before me, but because you did not want your own suggestions to 
interfere with my decision. Now I have made my decision. I am a 
mother, and the child will be- mine, nobody else's. I could entrust it to 
other people, but the child has the right to its real mother's love, even if 
It was nfit .sought or wanted. 

A plant cannot be uprooted. The grain that has fallen on a field 
needs to grow where the mysterious, even if evil, sower has sown it. I 
shall live my religious life in a different style. I ask nothing from my 
Congregation. It has already given me everything. I am grateful for the 
lov'e of my .sisters and their concern for me; above all, for not upsetting 
me '.viLh indiscreet questions. 

T .stiall go with my child. I do not know where, but the Cod who has 
.suddenly snapped my greatest joy will show me the way to fulfil his will. 

I shall be poor. I shall tate again the old-fashioned apron, I shall 
put on the clogs which working women use, and I shall go with my 
mother to aillect pine resin from our great forests... I shall do my best to 
break the chain of hatred that even now destroys our countries... 1 hope 
1 shall teach my child to love. Conceived in violence, my child will be a 
witne.ss that the only greatness worthy of a human being is forgiveness. 

Lucia Vetfuse, 
Religious. 


(Translated by C.Gispert-Sauchfrom the Spanish version in Vida Nueva) 





Vrn(MaM5)<19-<22 

Listen to the Spirit 

1 Believe in the Foi^venese of Sine 

Our media are full of accounts of terrorism, murder, violence, 
corruption of many forms. In all those accounts we look in vain for the 
word sin. Through greedy exploitation of nature we are engaged in 
destro}nng the earth and are heading towards ecological disaster. We 
are worried about die evils of our society and of our planet, but they 
seem to have nothing to do with sin. The word sin has disappeared 
from the vocabulary of modem people - our Church language has lost 
contact with the realities of life, it does no longer express the massive 
experiences of our time. 

In Churdi language sin means the transgressing of divine com- 
mandments, committed consciously and freely. The Bible understands 
sin in a more comprehensive manner. When John in his Gospel speaks 
about sin, in the singular, he does not refer to single human transgres- 
sions but to the all-pervading, all-destructive power of darkness which 
dominates our world and seems totally beyond human control. Modem 
psychology points towards similar directions; conscious sinful actions 
which we recognize as sins are only the tip of a hidden iceberg which 
we do not see - do not want to see! The impulses of pride, violence, 
aggressiveness, hvstration, rejection, revenge, are all sunk into the sphere 
of the sub-conscious because they do not fit into the image of respect- 
ability which we try to maintain for our persorulity. But they remain 
very real and are at work. Their impact is all the more dangerous 
because they are underground and not allowed to show their ugly faces 
in our civilized society. The result is the tmcontrollable process of self- 
destruction that goes on in our society before our eyes and the appar- 
ently irreversible suicide of our planet. Cod had entrusted his creation 
to us to cultivate and humanize it, to imprint our image on it, the image 
of God himself after which we were created. We imprint on it the 
human caricature, we destroy it with our own brokenness and kill it 
with the poison that flows from our heart. This is sin. 

Also the word forgiveness has lost its full meaning. We do not like 
the word; it smacks of condescension cm the part of the one who 
forgives and it is humiliating for the one who is forgiven. If we have 
done something wrong we feel we should face die consequences and 
make up for it, not simply be forgiven. 

In ^e Bible forgiveness has a fuller meaning. It comprises the entire 
process of healing, reconciliation and renewal of human life and soci- 
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ety. Our world, broken and poisoned, is still Cod's creation; he cannot 
disown his work. From beginning he is with us, and he remains 
with us in spite of sin. He sends his Son not to condemn the world but to 
save and renew it. The Synoptics' symbol of the forgiveness of sin is the 
paralytic man to whom Jesus says, "Your sins are forgiven, "and then, 
to show his power to forgive, and to illustrate the meaning of forgive- 
ne.ss, "Rise, take up your bed and go home" (Mk 2:1-12 par). The Baptist 
introduces Jesus in John's Gospel: "This is tlw Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin (singular!) of the world" (Jn 1:29). 

How does Jesus understand sin? His contemporary society classi- 
fied people in two categories; just and sinners. The distinction was 
based not only on moral behaviour but also on professional occupations 
(tax-collectors belonged to the sinners) and, most of all, on the concern 
for ritual purity in a world of ubiquitous contamination on account of 
the pagan surroundings. Jesus never recognized the classification of just 
and sinners on any of these grounds: he actually felt much closer to 
people who had siruied than to the self-righteous Pharisees because 
simmers realized their total dependence on G^. Pharisees were shocked 
at Jesus' incredible statement that "there will be greater joy in heaven 
for one sinner who repents than for ninety-nine who do not need 
repentance" (Lk 15:7). Also Jesus' frequent association with tax-collec- 
tors was a constant scandal to a respectable law-abiding society. The 
concern for ritual purity, so central in Pharisaic ethics, became the 
occasion for a more radical clarification of Jesus' understanding of sin: 
the value of the human person before God does not depend on any- 
thing coming from outside. For the Pharisees contaminated food, or the 
touch of anything uiKlean, was a source of defilement. Jesus declares; 
"There is nothing outside a person that by going in can defile, but the 
things that come out are what defile" (Mk 7;15). God looks only at our 
heart: whatever we think, speak or do comes from the heart - the 
perverse human heart is the only source of sin. 

This understanding of righteousness before God is explicitated by 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount with a twofold criticism of Pharisaic 
ethics. He first turns against the reduction of ethics to the legal sphere of 
exterior behaviour (Mt 5:21-48). The people of old have been told not to 
murder, not to commit adultery, not to break an oath and, in reacting 
against injustice, not to exceed proper limits (the norm "an eye for an 
eye and tiMth for a tooth" is meant to prevent excesses in retaliation). 
Thus a legal frame is established that guarantees some order in society. 
Civil authority needs such a frame wMch can be enforced by the police 
and law courts. But God's Kingdom, proclaimed by Jesus, is more than 
a disciplined society. It is not enough to refrain from criminal actions 
fur which we might be prosecuted, but our hearts must be new: wb are 
called to love the neighbour as brother and sister; we need pure hearts; 
mutual communications diat are truthful and honest; a relation to the 
neighbour that is not based on pragmatic reciprocity, dependent on 
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tficir behavidur towards me so that our relationship remains usehil, but 
reflects flie loving, forgiving, reconciling goodness of Cod who is "our 
Father in heaven aivl makes his sun shine on the evil and the good and 
sends rain on the just and d\e ur^st (Mt 5:45). In this inner freedom we 
would find the strength to love also our enemies: our attitude towards 
flwm is determined not by their behaviour towards us but by the life- 
giving love of God'which lives in our hearts. 

It is easy to see d\e significance of the new heart in Christian life 
today, especially among priests and religious. In the institutional Church, 
life and work are r^ulated by Canon Law and Constitutions. These 
necessary frames are not a substitute for genuine discipleship of Jesus. 
Rules do not replace the charism of religious life but interpret it. 

Even more radical is Jesus' demand of single-mindedness. Israel is 
Cod's own people. The reign of Cod proclaimed by Jesus is the final 
realization of the Covenant. The heart must be tum^ to Cod: "No one 
can serve two masters," God and money (Mt 6:24). All other concerns 
are secondary: "Seek first God's Kingdom and his righteousness and all 
these things will be yours as well" (6:33). It is the core of Jesus' message: 
the Father is the centre and goal of all creation. This radical simplifica- 
tion of religion frees us from distracting regulations and casuistry, yet it 
is more demanding than any legal code. 

Thus the Old Testament is fulfilled. When Jesus is asked about the 
most important commandment he simply quoted the key text of 
Deuteronomy: "You shall love the Lord, your ^d, with all your heart, 
with all your soul and with all your might" (Deut 6:5). In its fulfilment, 
however, in God's Kingdom, dtis commandment is widened; it includes 
the whole of creation: God's love binds us togedier and becomes real in 
human society. So Jesus adds: "The second commandment is like it, you 
shall love your neighbour as yourself." The love of neighbour becomes 
the litmus test of the genuineness of the love of God. Hence Jesus 
concludes: "On these tWo commandments depend all the law and the 
prophets" (Mt 22:39f). This will be the new creation, God's reign: all 
creatures united in God, flieir common destiny and fulfilment, united in 
the bond of God's love. 

How will this reign of God come, and how will the overwhelming 
powers of darkness, division and destruction in our world be con- 
quered? It cannot be flte work and achievement of human abilities. God 
himself must renew his creation. He will do it not by changing the 
world and creating a new paradise - it would be of little use; soon we 
should turn it into a desert agaiit. He must create new hearts. Already 
flte Psalmist prayed: "Create in me a clean heart, O Cod, and put a new 
spirit within me" (Ps 51:10). Hearts cannot be renewed by power, they 
must be opened by faith and love. We must break through die narrow 
horlzocu of small individual concerns towards die wide world in which 
we live. Even more; our eyes must J>e opened to the destiny beyond this 
world, the mystery of G^ and*his love. This is possible only if we 
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actually encounter this love of Cod, if this love becomes real in the 
realm of our human experience. This is Jesus' mission: to be with us so 
that in him we encounter the love of God our Father and are liberated 
from the prison of our selfish emptmess. 

Liberation is a painful process. We have to disengage oursdves 
from binding attachments and tempting dreams. Jesus' earthly life is 
devoted to the arduous task to call us to r^entance and faith, and the 
Church is commissioned to do the same. The message comes at us as an 
invitation of love. In the Book of Revelation this invitation is described. 
It begins with pain: "I reprove and discipline those whom I love. Be 
earnest, therefore, and repent." We begin to realize that we are wrong, 
that we have to change. This change becomes possible through die 
intimate encounter wi^ Cod; he does not impose himself on us with 
burdensome demands but he comes with the patient request to open die 
door of our heart to him; "Listen, I am standing at the door, knocking." 
He wants communion, to be with us and we with him. In this' commun- 
ion we can grow, our understanding will be truer and more personal: 
"If your hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to you and eat 
with you, and you with me" {Rev 3:190. 

This is our faith in the forgiveness of sins. It contains first The 
confession that we are sinners. The evifs of oiu-worki are not merely 
psychological blocks and social maladjustments; sin is deeply rooted in 
the human heart. It is not enough to have i>etter laws and a more 
effective police; counselling is no substitute for conversion. Our hearts 
must be renewed. 

The forgiveness of sins does not consist in brushing them aside and 
forgetting them. Sins are wounds which must be healed; sin is the 
power of death which must be conquered by life. Life comes to us from 
Cod in Jesus Christ; "If anyone is in Christ there is a new creation; 
everything old has passed away; see, everything has become new! All 
this is from Cod, who reconciled us to himself through Christ" (2 Cor 
5:160- 


J. NBUNER, S.J. 
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ne Word*. A Prayer Book for Bv- 
lan. The Peelme. Se l ected, edited, 
ged and introduced by R.H. LassBiu 
itta: P. Lai 162/92 Lake Gardena. 
S. Pp. 123. Re 75 (hbl..^lSBN 81- 
680-4. 

The aim and method of the author 
s presentation of prayers based on 
lahnsis: "to prepare from dte Psalms 
yer book suib^lc for everyone ... 
iitor simply extracted the praying 
iom the psalms, put them in the 
!sL most appealing translation he 
. fold, and arranged them in a way 
i, it is hoped, is most acceptable" 

The editor has reworded passages 
irranged them in a special order, 
leadings of each prayer guides the 
er" to be able to chose the pray« 
1 responds to his/her concrete need 
ny time. The "translations,'’ 
rdings and selections from the 
IS arc well done. This win be a prayer 
which can be used by people of all 
jns and many Christiana will use 
lition of "psalms'’ with greater case 
iccts which can bother people at 
r have been excised. Another gift 
Fr L es s er . 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

ipo dc Anuncio. Estudio de Lc 
52. By Jesus Maria MuKiOZ Nieto, 
lipci: Facultos Theologica S. Roberti 
■mino, 1994. Pp. vi-341. US $ 14. 
This is'a doctoral thesis on the struc- 
>f die Lucan Infancy narrative The 
w riiows at the some time that this 
tive is not a s^iarale and indepen- 
jnit but the k^ to understand the 
uzc of the whole Gospel and there- 
oike's theology of safvetian history 
he place of the 'centre of tuns' in 
hoM of prophecy /folfilment 
Thi* is a technical semiotic study of 
xtasnsnativeThefocusisonainic- 
rathwthan eas gs si sorhen nensiw is 


or lhac4ogy. For thoee familiar widi struc- 
tural studies and methods this will prove 
a very useful entry into die meaning of 
Luke end particularly his infancy narra- 
tive The study is systematic, clear, de- 
tailed and I think convincing within its 
toop*. 

The book contains three appendi- 
ces: in die first the Grade text of Lk 1:5- 
21:52 is presented in the structured man- 
ner, nuddng use of many topogn^hical 
devices to bring out parallelisms, ctm- 
tr as t s , indusions and other structurm in 
the text The second appendix presents a 
very literal translation of the text into 
Spanish with a similar structural pre- 
sentation. The third gives us a syni^c 
presentation of the whole Coepel which 
we reproduce on p.632. showing the ba- 
sic structure MuAoz finds in it: a tripar- 
titedivitianoftiieGoigMlinto Announce- 
ment, Fulfflment and Culmination, each 
of die diree sections bdmg itself divided 
again into diree parts. Announcement 
Fulfilment and Culmination. 

A book for scholars, remaricable well 
printed in Taipei, in Spanish and with 
abundant use of die Crrak alphabet Ku- 
dos to the Faculty of Theology of the 
Pu^en Cadiolic University in Hsinchuan^ 
Taiwan 242. 

C. CISPERT'SAUCH, S.). 

Theologies 

Doctrine and Practice in the Eariy 
Church. By Stuart C. Hau. Grand Rap- 
ids: William B. Eardmons, 1991. Pp. x- 
262. $ 16.99, ISBN 0-8028-0629-5. 

Raosnt writings oei thooiogy show 
a renewed interest in the happmings of 
thepatriadcageandri^dy so. One real- 
izes today that to have a hcaldiy and 
critical appreciation of dogmas and li- 
tuigica] practices diathave become dear 
to ^ Churdv ana ahould have a good 
knosviadge of where they bagan and how 
they devriopad. 
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&G. Hall, the former duur of eocle- 
uastical hiatory at King's College, Lon- 
don, responds to tfiis Mt need through 
this bo(^ He begins the treatment of the 
subject describing the stage on which 
this process was enacted - the religions 
and sodety in the Greco-Roman world. 
From there he proceeds to explain how 
die Christian community increased in 
numbers, why and how people became 
Christians, the problems that Chiistiani- 
ty faced both ^m within and without 
and how it handled thenv 'Ilte diaUenges 
from inside the community and oubdde 
helped die Church to clarify its stand re- 
garding certain concepts and practices. 

The early Christian practices of bap- 
tism, euchaiist and reconciliation, the 
development of the cyion of scriptures 
and their interpretation, the controver- 
sies about the dogmas of Trinity, Jesus 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit are some of 
the mt^ topics studied in this book. In 
the development of these practices and 
doctrines certain personages played im- 
portant roles. The author presents them 
in their particular context and focusses 
on their significant contributions: 
Iraeneus, Tertullian, Origen, Arius, 
Neslorius, Augustine and Leo the Great 

While handling the source materi- 
als of early Christian literature in a schol- 
arly way, the author is able to present 
the details of his study in a way that it 
mokes easy reading for students of the- 
ology. Rir further reading on topics dealt 
with, he gives a select bibbography, which 
is a voluble help. With its wealth of 
information about the early five oentu- 
riea of Christianity, this is a good re- 
source book both for scholars and stu- 
dents of theology. 

Lconant FERNANDO, S.J. 

Theology of Liberation and Idcoi' 
ogy Ciiti(|ue. A Study on the Praxia of 
Liberation in the Li^t of die Critical 
Theory. By Thomas Kochuthara. New 
Delhi: Intcrcuhural Pubheatiam (l^A/ 
30 W£.A., Karol 110 OOS), 1993. 
Pp. xiv-283. Ra 200. IS»4 81-855744)8-1. 

The book is an Intardiaciplinary 


study wduch examines one of die moat 
attractive Cuth movements of recent timet 
from a modern sociological, adentific 
perspective, Libcratimi Theology (LI), 
that originated in the context of Basic 
Christian Communities and people's 
struggits in the violendy unjust situa- 
tions in Latin Amarica, hu attracted the 
attention of academics and activists, theo- 
logians and social scientists all over die 
world. The goal, standpoint and meth- 
odology of LT raise questions which have 
repercusMons on the life and etructuies 
of theChurch and society. And so LT has 
received kudos as well as criticisms. 
Though a theologian by vocation, the 
author examines LT and the many criti- 
cisms levelled against it with the help of 
the insights coming from die study of a 
modern sdentifre theory of society, viz., 
the Critical Theory (CT) of the Frankfurt 
School. 

The principal exponents of the CT 
are Horkheimer, Adorno and Marcuse; 
followed by Habermas. Though Marx- 
ism is their central concern they do not 
wholly subscribe to it in iht orthodox 
form. They have developed many un- 
known dimensions of Marxism, and at 
the same time brought out certain of its 
limitations in analyzing modern societ- 
ies. They bring the insights from various 
disciplines like psychology, histosy, phi- 
losophy and sociology into their reflec- 
tions on society. 

Both LT and CT are inclined to use 
Marxist analysis m a baoic tool for un- 
derstanding society. Both have a com- 
mon concern: the emancipation of the 
human from the unfreedoms in society. 
Because of their common goal and inter- 
est there are many aiiiiilaritiae between 
their methodologies as well as thafr un- 
derstanding of society and libanlion. That 
is why the audior tests the dainia of It- 
eration theologiins and the critiquH of 
LTagainstCT. 

Bsridw tile Introduction and the 
Coiiciurion the book hat t h irteen chap- 
tars. Iha first four chaptm art introduc- 
tory in nature. Chaptsr 1 dii c rasss the 
historical davslopmant of LT, and tiie 
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tunv wt iMrn iDalMfM our nlaboMhipt, 
w» would b« in the right dvaetkm to- 
ward* ■ happier life. 

We find it eaeicr to think in tome 
of black or while, fiicnd or foe. But raali- 
ty ie a mixture, and our beat friend can 
idao baeome a moBeanlary foe. It is good 
to be aware of this mixture in ouredves, 
as parents, children, brothers, nsters, 
friends or aaaociatas. However, the pass- 
ing sense of hatred is not alone; it is per- 
meated with love. In this baa the fra^a- 
mentel message of hope that even the 
love-hate rdationdiip emtains. It tcUs 
us not so much that there is hatred in the 
midst of love, but there is love in the 
midst of hatred. 

The way to grow is not to sweep 
the negative faelingi under the carpet 
but to ottertain them, be aware of them 
and let them pass. Negative fseUngs can 
be ignored only at a price. One day they 
fall down like *n avalanche. Only by 
airing our inner house regularly can we 
avoid being choked by our own smoke. 

The next question is. Who are die 
agents that shape our livae? The list erf 
persons that have surrounded us at dif- 
ferent periods in our fives is essential to 
understwid our personal biography. Our 
personality is varied and complex; dif- 
ferent persons in our lives have affected 
different aq>*cls of our character. We 
sc* ourselves mirrored in others. With- 
out relationship there i* no personality, 
laolation deforms a paraon. It requires 
^aat courage to move sway from loneli- 
ness, to reach out to odwra. We can para- 
doxically say that the art of loving con- 
mis in going dirou^ the unavoidable 
labyrinth of solitude... in good company! 
We are often lonely, but (he remedy is 
not to change solitude into encounter, 
monologue into dialogue, the single point 
into the cosmic ^acc. But rather to find 
the social dimanaion of our lives in die 
midst of our confirmed individuality. 

The interplay of the oppoeite pedes 
of lona li naaa and intiinacy in peopW'a 
life is a manifastation cd the love-hate 
potaiity in dw human heart. Love and 
hate miric die d iaU ncaa between people 


who five togadier, but can choose to do 
so iilhar in extesnal appearance only or 
in true and genuine companionahip. Af- 
fmtiva diatancaB define diaractcr. It ia a 
wise retodonahip that knows udian to 
come and when to go, whan to be avail- 
abl* and when to withdraw. The balance 
ie an art that haa to be Isamt. 

How to ka^ islationahip alive and 
going? The author auggaats communica- 
tion aa the soul of relationahip. Commu- 
nication ia mora than words, it is being 
afiva to the praaance of die other in an 
audundc manner. Communication ia an 
art and it haa tobc learnt It is a proceas 
of gradually revealing oneaelf. The heart 
of raladonahlp is communication, the 
heart of communication is reveiaiion. In 
all gsnuin* oontacta I am rsvealed. Com- 
munication ia not only of facts but of die 
real me; hare and now. Self-revelation 
changes both the person who speaks and 
the person who listen*. It haa the power 
to cimge die past and die present 

The audior gives many exanqileB 
in hie own unique style. The bask idea is 
that rdadonaldps are fife. Relationshipe 
are complex with myriads of fealingL 
Thaae lading reveal us, and the faster 
wa acknowladga them die better wa will 
be able to handle our rdabonshipa. All 
our relationship* can profit by this anal- 
ytia. The ultimate quaetions is, could it 
just be poaaibic that our relatiotiahip with 
Cod alw foUews this pattern? 

KlnleyTSHElUNC.S.). 

Voices Stories Hopes. Cambodia and 
Vietnam: Rdiigaes and Votunteara. Ed- 
ited by Adrian Lyons. Mdbomc: Collins 
Dove, 1993. Pp. xiv-173. ISBN 1-86371-1- 
226-7. 

Many readers and moat pec^le in 
'host' countiiaa or potentid host coun- 
bicB see rcfugecB as a proNmt. In his IVaf- 
ac*v Adrian Lyons writes; 

'As EngUsh Jesuit Bill Ysonisns re- 
marks^ 'Refugaas are not a proUam that 
is exterior to our cosy affluent aociety’. 
Indeed lafiigaea era n^ in die first ple^ 
a problem at dL The oba ar vationa of- 
fered hwa will aarva to highH^t lhair 
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oftan oiiManding coimg* and a hoat of 
othar vahtabla quaUliaa, aa wdl aa tha 
Uaming dwy hold In truat for ua aO.'* 

‘To aae rafugaaa aa a probtam ia to 
miaraad thair altuation and our own aa 
wall. A prima taak for our tuna la to find 
wa)« to raadmit to the human drela dioae 
who have ba an diaplacad, and to aaa that 
no othan ara a)ac^ in thair ataad. Lia- 
taning intandy to thoaa who hava laft 
homa p arfo Ka in aaareh of a battar life 
may yet change ua. It may be predady 
the factor naadad to convert our maan- 
ncaa and the raccaaionary timea into a 
humane and hoapilabla future' (xii-xiii) 

Tha accounta gadiered here, writ- 
ten by Cambodian or Victnamcae refu- 
gees or by women and men udio have 
firat of aU been and alao woilced with 
them, often in camps, are part of the col- 
lection of eyewitneaa accounta to be foiaid 
at the international offices the Jeauit Ref- 
ugee Service (JRS) in Rcrnie. 

The earlier accounta and reflections 
are direedy involved with actual axpari- 
cncca: two Khmer parenta who lost ten 
of their twelve children in the genodde 
of 1975-78 left ua a diary, sunpl^ mov- 
ing and tragic; a medical educator waila 
to aae how many of her trainees will 
escape the bombing of a camp; accounts 
of interviews for refugee status; 47 days 
in a boat es ca ping from Vietnam; sketdi- 
es of life in a camp; a description of law- 
yers hdping people prepare for their in- 
terviews; Chiiatmaa in Uia can^ ... 

Soma of tha acaotmta arc by 'Vot- 
unteers' aitd are more reflective and in- 
formative: The Refugee axperiance; Why 
Paople Flea; Reaatflamcnt in tha Waet; 
On the Borders of life; Owmaatting Vic- 
tims of Violence; and The Jaauit Family 
and Refugees. Andrew Hamilton's *01 
the Borders of Life' written from hit own 
enpatience in camps ia a pwlfcularly good 
essay about the inner (oumeys of refu- 
gaee and workers in camps. Ha offer s 
wiaa insights whidi could hdp others 
working with refugcea, in ahoM, with 
dalilB and odwr tqprootad or oppr eased 
gtoiq)^ as he aludiaa motivation, the ways 
'halj^rs' cope with thair inner journey 


and tha diallenges they muet face as 
'heipars.' 

The real valua of tiiis moving col- 
lection of accotaits is auramad by Mark 
Raper, tite present International [)ircc- 
tor of Jeauit Refugee Service in this way; 

‘Moat of all, tha world's political 
dimate needs to change. What is naadad 
is a new qairit of practicality and an un- 
willin^Mae to accept that r^gees arc to 
be cMpactad after any and every conflict 
Moat rafugaea arc woman and children. 
Around 90 par cent are diq>laced in third 
world countries other tium their own. 
The world aa a whole owes tha assis- 
tance necessary to allow them to return 
home in peace, to grow crops and live 
%vilhottt «q>ariencc of war.' 

“Voiets, Stories, Hepa offers its read- 
ers a chance of personal contact with 
soma who were r^gees and soma who 
willingly shared thair life for a time. The 
book itself is a record of courage and 
hope emer g i n g from situations of despair. 
To fiaduon a world that no longer r e mi t s 
to displacing people fiom their homes 
will require courage and hope of that 
same high quahty* (p. 173). 

PJM. MEAGHER, 5 J. 

Salmons for a N«w Vision. By KP. 
Auaz. Delhi: ISFCK, 1994. Pp. xii-162. 
Rs 65. ISBN 81-7214-230-7. 

Collected in this book arc forty- s wsn 
■ermons preached by the authev anoatly 
at Bishop's College Chi^d, Calcutta, 
during the years 1961-19M. They nor- 
mally run to three or four pages and are 
b a a ed on tha Bible and tiia diaDangaa of 
Indian reality. 

The satmona have baan ti\amatical' 
ly airangsd. L An Emerging Indian Par- 
^tcctiva; ii. The Parson and Function of 
Jesus; iii. Our Praxis. Reading diam you 
ara aware that the author is a theologian 
and scholar and a student of rdigiofia. 

I would have some rsssrvatiotia in 
the area of tha preacher's understanding 
of sacramental theology, aqsacta of the 
mystery of J e su s Christ and die method 
used attimsatoanundatean InAanOiiia- 
tian theology. However the ch a r a cteria- 
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tic mark of thasc aennona is the cotuta- 
tent attempt to liatan to the cultural, rali- 
fpouB and aocio-econoaiic wcrid of mod- 
em India and to re-interpret biblical fioth 
in the language and cultural world-view 
of India ao aa to enable it to be ra^ion- 
aive to the aocial-econoinic op preaei on 
and chaUangaa. 

Raadcfa, even when they may dia- 
agree with the biblical emegaaia, the theo- 
logical articulation and re-interpretation 
in IndianaymboKwillitnretdMlaaabechal- 
lengedandledtoatfnptame mi ngfulre- 
intcrprctalian in India to India. 

VM. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Jeauitica 

The ConsHtutiona of the Society 
of Jcaua. Part VI: Jeauit Raligioua Life. 
By Antonio M. oe Aumma, &}. TranaL 
and abridged by Ignacio EchaAiz, S.). 
Anand; Cu|aiiat Sahitya Prakaah/Rome: 
Secretariatua Spuitu^tatia Ignatianae, 
imPp. xi-m. R»50. 

Some of de Aldama'a Ave oommen- 
taries (w Porta of theConatitutiona of the 
Society of Jeaua have already been re- 
viewed in the Journal. He ia judged to be 
the greatest contemporary commentator 
on the text of the Constitutions. 

This commentary ia important as 
Ignatiua'a way of envisioning religious 
life Itself was a new step in the evalua- 
tion of consecrated life since he quelt out 
a life which wasjUly apoatcdic. The ccwi- 
msntary was completed more then twen- 
ty-five years ago but withheld by the 
author. EchaAiz has not only translated 
it but also abridged it ao that this schol- 
■ely work be more available to a larger 
EngUrii-apeaking readership. He aeeurea 
us that he has nut deprived the reader of 
any of de Aldama'a thought ce scholar- 
ship, just trimmad and straamlined the 
text remaining true to the author. 

de Aldama is an cxegeto in the full 
sense of the word using what in biblical 
studias ia called the historical critical 
method. He atudiM the present lexL oi- 
veatigatea the aouroes,. daseribea the pro- 
graasiva bacouning of tha final taxL and 
outhnas the way it has been faitarpretad 


by Gcnaral Congragaliona and St^cri- 
Qta GmeraL whsre appropriate^ Hw ooin- 
mentary ia full of intaresting intoma- 
tioiv datailg, commantaand ascplanationa 
of an exegerical diaractcr. Tlie author 
docs not vanhm into a thaological estpo- 
ailion, or attempt to apell out Ignatian 
■piritualily, or do hannenautics in the 
k^t of d«e modten Church or wotld. AU 
the Italian hanily will find dwt this 
series erf commenteriea ia one of the in- 
diapcnaable tools needed to the study 
of the Conatilulions Ignatius gave to the 
Society of Jesus. 

PAC. MEAGHER, 5J. 

Biassed Alberto Hmtedo^ S.J. A Man 
After God's Own Heart. By Katherine A 
CuBATHEi, MM. Anand; Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakaah, 1995. Pp. viii-55. Ra30. 

We SR accustomad to beatificationa 
or canonizaliona taking place at least a 
century after a great Christian peraon's 
death. Fr Hurtado died (rf cancer in Au- 
gust of 1951 agsd fifty. In 1992, the 18d\ 
August his death aniuveisary, was unan- 
imously dadared by die Chilean Con- 
grern as National S^daiity Day. Forty 
years earlier the same body, stunned at 
the news of his death, hod stood in si- 
lence, to honour him. 

Justifiably Alberto Hurtado can be 
called the prophet of social justice. His 
last words in public were spoken at a 
Eucharist celebreting the siNer jubilee 
of a Bishop friend. They give us some 
insight into Ms life: 'The priest is a flame 
to set the world aUaze, a di^iensar of a 
new hunger and durst .... Just as the hero 
and the saint are not docila dtizene, the 
priest is the etese ally dimatiafied one who 
disturbs die sodal ordw in order to work 
constanUy to an ever greater frilfilment 
He is the wilnees of an invia9>le order 
and like Christ must be the eaq ria toty 
victirnwhocafriastheauftoingandsiefc- 
neas of man and offsrs sacrifice to them. 
In hia intimate raality, tha priaat is to 
some extent mMtary, a man of Sinai. 
Though Ije strug^es on tha plains, part 
of him iwmains always on Ito heighto'' 
(p. 71). Htatodo coonbintd intaricrity and 
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• p—kwiti involvMnMt with brokan, 
fbiy aa n and opp m aid pao|dfc A Bety 
faa p owaa to a waidtliy woman during a 
dayofiaflactiaaianaHaa uatoaacanoth- 
cr aa p a c t of thia man. Sha had aakad 
whatfiarlha poor of tha Ha>^ (raaidanc- 
aa whara poor paopla could coma for 
badv Bwol bad wid breakfaat at laaat) 
wa re at laaat gratafitl. Hia reply was: 
‘Xhatafulfor whal^ Madam? Efowahava 
dia right to cxpact gratitude bacauae we 
lift a brothar, our brother, a ciaatun widi- 
oul guilt, out of the filth in whkh we 
have made him live, to give hiin a roof, 
food and education? Do you know wdut 
it ia to timp five hi a bad. Madam? Do 
you know what in ia to feed youraalf 
from the aorapa in a garbage can? Thia 
morning whan I walked over to the 
Alameda 1 naw a tvoinan aorting out die 
scrapB of laat nighfa aupper from the 
owner'n garbage. It waa in front of your 
houses Laurita...." 

Ha waa a writer of books which 
disturbed hta nafion. editor of a Chris- 
tian jounwi. atill one of dw moat widely 
read in Latin Americi^ National Chap- 
lain of Catholic Action (youth move- 
tnanls). retreat guide, director, educator 
and the founder of die Hogar de Cristo 
(Roof for Christ) and the Association of 
ChUaan Tkade Union Action. His life had 
an it %vcre diree focal points which mu- 
tually interacted: )esus Christ (“^at 
would Christ do?” a question he often 
asked himsdf), the social teaching of the 
Church (its best kept sacretO and the poor 
of the Chile. The greatest oppos i tion to 
his work came from wealthy Catholics 
and some of the datgy and a few eddar 
Jae uila . Ha was Iha educator of the so- 
cially aware Christian youdi of ChUc. A 
eeaeitive. energetic, optimiatie, friendly 
and virile man, ha h^ great peraonal 
influance on peofde. A amila on hia face 
and his constant prayer "Contanto, Stflor, 
oontanto,* hid deep peraonal anguiah. 
sullcring and at the and of his life pain. 
We doee with e lengthy quotation from 
an article of this Christian who knew 
diet authentic faith must do )usticc: *T 
iniiat diet ours ia a g r e at people^ petriot- 


ic, genaroui^ altruiatic; hardworidng and 
pious. It ia the miaary, the rm^ unjust 
aalarica, fildiy ahecka and aickncaa diat 
genarata diair bittemaas and cause their 
tragedy. They drink diemaahraa into e 
atiqior more to eeaye thia bttta rneea than 
becauae of any vice. Tha reat of us in thia 
aodaty are gi^ty of their illiteracy, their 
vices, their vagrancy and their dchiiquen' 
cy. We ere guilty for the exietance of 
beggars, vagrants and those lost to lives 
of vice. Wa pay thsm a pittance and dose 
the doors to education. We keep them 
subm erg ed in the promiscuity of shuns, 
slewing heaped togather like old bun- 
dles, with dogs, chickens and pigs, 
warmed by a few old rags. I hold that 
every poor man, every vegrant, every 
b^gar is Christ carrying his croas. And, 
as Christ, wc must love and help him. 
We must treat him as a brother, ahuman 
being like oundves. If we ware to start a 
compaign of love for the poor and home- 
less we would, in a short time, do away 
with depressing scenes of bagging chil- 
dren sleeping in doorways and women 
with babies in their anna fainting in our 
streets. I know well the souls of the beg- 
gars and petty thievea around the 
Mapocho a^ I am convinced that they 
are good when you treat tiiam wcJl and 
not like worthleas bums." A short yet 
inspiring biography. 

PJ4. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Memoin of A Jesuit Brothmr. By 
Wanda MENDauau, S.]. TranaL by Nareiao 
Mendiburu, S.J. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakaah, 1995. Pp. vii-216. Rs 30. 

The memoirs are divided into three 
periods of Francis (Paco) Metidiburu's 
life. The major part (pp. 42-149) deals 
witii his life in China (1935-1952) and 
tills waa the only part Mendiburu in- 
tandad to write. This is tiie fascinating 
story of hia expoicncas under Japanese 
and communist rule. I presume because 
hia friends and companions frnand su^ 
ddi^t and many lau^ In theae ac- 
counts, they urged him to add the atory 
of his eaiiy life (Life in Spain and Bd- 
gium 1912-1935) and tsU story of tiie 
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Iwt put of his Iif« mainly in Taiwan 
(1952-1984). 

The story is not complete since 
Francis Mcndiburu was 88 t«4ten his 
brotlwr completed the Engliih transla- 
tion in 19iM. 

The account is deU^tful, simply 
told, deeply human, ho ne s t and full of 
pitty sketches of incidents and perso n s, 
humorous, sad, joyful, mischievous and 
amusing. This reader is taken into differ- 
ent worlds - China before cooununism 
and after Mao's victory, life in villages 
and towns of Taiwan, Jesuit life pre- and 
post-Vatican II and Aruppe, and the life 
of a Jesuit Inother. 

A book to put besidea your bed to 
ensure a good sleep, unless you cannot 
put it down without finishing it in one 
"sitting.” Thank you, Paco. 

P.M. MEAGHER. S.J. 

Book Notices 

The foUowing is a repTcaentative 
selection of Pocket Topics a ssrias of book- 
lets informative and on relevant topics, 
from EJ. Dwyu Unit 13, Perry Part^ 33 
Maddox St, Alexandria. NSW 2015 Aus- 
tralia (A$ 2 each, would be available 
throu^ St Pauls, Bombay). Those who 
knew the old Catholic Trutti Society Pam- 
phlets can get an idea of die character of 
these booklete. Some topics available are: 
Can I get an Annulment?; Why Many?; 
Ufe at All Costs?; Getting ovu Grief; 
Living Alone .... We review briefly three 
booklets. 

Change Your Ufc With 15 Min- 
utes a Day. By Tom OTiASA. SJ. 1992. 
Pp. 27. ISBN 0-85574-149-X. 

The only problem widi this booUet 
is that you have to ”do it” - take 15 
minutes for prayer a day. OTiara guides 
die bdievu throu^ eight wedu of 
prayer, describing method^ developing 
key ideas and attitudes necessary at vu- 
ious stage of the ei^t waek journey and 
suggesting a biUical text for each day 
with very brief raflactions. The themes 
for the weeks are; Hope; My Personal 
Graced History; God Icwes me; Healing 
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Po rg iveneas; Gospel values; Thy Will be 
done; and Ha is Risen. The bo^ct is a 
rich guide to daily prayer as well as an 
eight-week journey. 

Can't Ihidentand Young People. 
By Graham Nnsr. 1993. Pp. 28, 1993. ISBN 
0-85574-205-4. 

After years of working with youdi, 
Ncist guides parents and adults so that 
they learn to acoouqHUiy young people 
in thstr painful and exdting journey 
puberty to adulthood. He reacts on their 
search for identity and intimacy, their 
demand for honesty and freedom and 
their critidsm of institutions and cultur- 
al (social) faith, while they look for per- 
sonal faith. Ncist emphasizes the need 
to listen to a young person's story, be 
able to ahare one'a own atory and be a 
friend to the young peraon while spell- 
ing out one's own opinionB, giving ad- 
vice and setting limits. A useful booklet 
PA4. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Whm Things Go Wrong, Where 
Do You Turn? By Brian Lucas. 1992. 
Pp. 30. ISBN 0-85574-069-8. 

There is a touching litde atory of 
Bufftring on almost every other paga of 
thia booklet, %vhich captivates the atten- 
tion of the reader. Like Job, die suffmng 
character esks agonizing qucelions: Why 
did this happen?” "Why me?”, ”Wliat 
have I done to deserve dds7”, "Is there a 
God who cares?” People nead to ask diair 
queations honaady and openly. The pam- 
phlet doea not 'provide easy answers to 
hard queatiocia” but oCfcra help to those 
udio are stnig^ing to make aense of life 
that has gone topsy-turvy because of sud- 
den rickness, loss of job or life, betrayal 
or frualration, etc. 

What not to do in the foce of such 
situations? Don't keep it to youieelfr don't 
keep tm sa)dng: ”lf only ....”; don't blame 
othm or God for it; don't take to drink- 
ing or drugs; don't attempt committing 
suicide 

What to do? Tell it all to stuneonc 
you trust (eg., your wif^ friend, coun- 
adlor, spiritual guide). And the beat thing 
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di a p«non c«n do to h«^ you ■ not to 
t«r tedla anawm but to ba piaaant to 
•u lovingly and to liatcn to you 
'^Midiatic^y. You hava to find yow 
n solution to the proUem of panaonal 
fifaiing; nobody alae'a solution will sat- 
yyou. 

What could be the beneficial efiscte 
auffaringe on \m 7 Pint> we realize that 
I one is perfect uid all of ua have sosw 
nitations simply because we an hu- 
*n. 'SufferingshakasuBoutofourpre- 
Ke of self-su ffi ciency. Then we are con- 
mted with our own human frailty and 
. im perfections of others" (pp. 14-lS). 
condly, we learn to depend on one 
other in and through supportive and 
:-glving love "As we allm ourselves 
be depcitdent on others and on Cod 
t can discover the power of love that 
kIs to die fuDnaas of life' (p. 27). Thirdly, 
r may discover the God of love in/ 
rough the caring love of our dear ones, 
/e can expetienoe the God of love in 
r rdatianah^ To love and to be loved 
to know die fecc of God. Cod loves ua 
rough those wdio arc closest to us and 
re f^ ua' (p. 29). finally, we may rec- 
nize the very presence of God in the 
idst our BufrWing: 'When diings go 
^>ng- there IS sotneone there' (p. 30). 

A valuable co mp a n i o n and guide 
those who are suffering and do not 
ow what to do. 

C. MLAKUZHYIl, S.J. 


aladU. A BiUiogrqihy. Compiled by 
myO. TktoMKON. Delhi; fSPCK, 1995. 

66. Rs. 25. ISOM B1-7214-24S-X. 

After a short Introduction and indi- 
don erf the sources utilized to make 
ebibliognyhy, Thompson has arr an ged 
ibibUogr^hk references in alphabet- 
1 order by authors. There is a Scrip 
re Index rating specific texts to the 
rlio^apliic infrmiation and an Aulhoiv 
litor Index. A useful work for students 
td scholars of das irftm ovsfkxked book. 

PJM. MEACHEK, S.J. 


Start A Biblical Chib. By G.H. and 
EJ. Cum. Ddhi: 19>CK, 1995. Pp. 77. 
Rs. 15. ISBN 81-7214-250-1. 

This small booUat describes the way 
to bc^n and run a Church-rdated club. 
BaingChurch-ralalad, the Bible is the in- 
spiradonel centre erf this aodo-religious 
g^oi^frigof people. The euthon dcscrdic 
vdiet 1 Bible chib is, how to start it as- 
pects of its progr a mme (general games, 
muete^ singing, Bible gemee, story tell- 
ing, projects) and its organization. Such 
a dub could be relatsd to the 'Sunday 
School'. 

TM. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Saada of Eternity. At Table with God. 
Death, Where is your Victory? By Charles 
Lepnrr. Indore: Satprakaahsn Sanchar 
Kendra, 1995. Pp. 116. Rs 40 (pbl. ISBN 
81-85428-50-6. 

1 do not know how to describe this 
translation of the French 'eemence 
d'dtamife.' It isa type of spiritual diary 
or journal describing how an exparisnee 
of jasus of Nazaradv dw risen Lwd, was 
a sead sown in L^iedt's spirit as he was 
trmrfilad by the mystery of evil as expe- 
limcad in maeeiveirjuBticc said the datan 
that Cod cxeculas juadcc for the poor. 
(Thabookaof Lyona and Lucas reviewed 
ebovc, pp. 626 end 630, aleo deal with 
dw problem of cvfl.) This bookissome- 
Ihing like a scries of meditative conver- 
sadone with God and Jasus Chriat load- 
ed with quotadona fircan Scripture which 
make xsp the nujo* part of the conversa- 
tions. Tha 'convers a tion' is broken up 
into small aection% eadi one of diem num- 
bered - c.g., ch. viii 'Paaaing fitxn the 
Worid to our father' is divided 23 sec- 
tions - 8.0 to 822 - within a qiace of a 
Etde more than three pages; Each 'med- 
Itadon' is rich in content and useful for 
prayer, yet the bAok appears disjointed. 
I alK did rwt find too much rdatad to 
the original 'eiqiericncc.' 

PAf. MEAGHER, S.J. 
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The Gospel of Luke 

The following is the schema erf the Go^>el of St Luke as proposed by 
the book of Jesus Maria MuAoz Nieto reviewed above, p. 623: 


1.5 -2.40 
Anuncio 


3.21 ■ 23.49 
Ciapl lalento 


1.5-79 
Anuncio de 
■Juan y Jesus 


Nacimiento 
de Juan 


Refran 1 80 


2.1-39 


Jesus es 
reconoodo 1 20 


reel be nontbre 

2,21 


es proclafflado 
2,22-39 



3.21 - 4.13 
Bautismo 3.21-22 
(Hi JO) 

Genealogla 3.23-37 
(HotDbre) 

Tentaciooes 4.1-13 


Sunano 4 14-15 


4.16 • 22.36 
Preparacibn Nazaret 16-30 
Mimsteno en 
GaMlea 4.31 - 9,36 
Transicidn 9,37-50 - 


Vlaje hacia 

Jerusa16n 9.51 ■ 19.10 


- Transicibn 19.11 27 - 
Ministeno en 
Jerusalbn 19.28 - 21.36 


Sumano 21,37-38 


22.1 - 23. 4« 
Preparacibn complot 1-6 
Oe la cena a la pnsidn 
(Tentaciones) 22.7-62 
(Sumano Jesus preso 63-65) 
Juicio 22.66 - 23.25 
(sobre el hombre) 
(transicibn caniino 26-32) 
Crucifixion 
(Padre) 23.33-48 


24.1-52 

Culainaclbn 


24.1-9 
Anuncio 
de los 
angel es 
24.1-9 


Sunario Z4.10-llh- 


24.12-34 


Pedro 

24,12 


Camino 
de Emaus 
24 23 33 


Pedro 

24.34 


Sumano 24,35 


24.36-52 


Los Once en 
Jerusalbn 
(Padre) 


Ascensidn 


Sumano 23.49 


Sumano final 24.53 
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Editorial 

^Blessed are the Peace Makers" 

During Paul Vi's pilgrimage to Bombay in 1964 an exhibition 
on Christianity in India was visited by the Pope and opened to 
the public. The Beatitudes figured prominently in the exhibition 
as summing up the essence of the Gospel message. Pictures of 
outstanding people in the religious history of humankind were 
displayed as exemplifying each beatitude; Gandhi, Martin Luther 
King, Mother Teresa and others. When visitors came to the beat- 
itude, "Blessed are the peace-makers," they saw it illustrated by 
a picture of the General Assembly of the UNO. The display was a 
bold statement and perhaps not all viewers agreed on its appro- 
priateness. It was certainly a statement of hope and of vision for 
an organization that was ^en just fifteen years old. It was a sign 
of hope that in the midst of a fierce cold war we could count on 
an important means to bring about and keep peace on our planet. 

This month we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the United Nations. Undoubtedly many criticisms will 
be hurled agaii^t this human - oh ever so human! - institution. 
It lacks a full democratic ethos in its very constitution; it is easily 
manipulated and controlled by whatever countries are powerful 
at any one time; it is inefficient in promoting and keeping the 
peace for which it was founded; it is not able even to prevent the 
mass displacement of persons with the consequent refugee prob- 
lems; its fiscal situation is in shambles with accusations of mis- 
use of funds and powerful nations refusing to pay their dues... 

And yet, in spite of all the drawbacks, the organization is still 
the best platform humanity has developed to face together com- 
mon problems that affect the whole planet. In the Assembly Hall 
of the UN and it its various departments and organisations, 
representatives of (almost) all the nations of the world, big or 
small, can discuss, debate, agree or disagree, reason out and 
compromise instead of sending the armies to kill each other. It is 
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true that there have been many wars since 1948: they show 
the nations of the world have not yet entered into the spirit of 
UNO and have not learnt to trust and use the world body. T 
have opted for quicker, and what they thought would be n 
advantageous results obtained by direct military intervent 
rather than by the patient, slow process of negotiation. In spit 
these failures the UNO has been able to prevent or to mode 
conflicts between nations, and one does not know how m 
more wars and how much more aggression against weaker 
Hons would have taken place without this world organizatio: 

The UNO has not only negotiated truces or peace betw 
naHons, but also promoted values which are clearly in confer 
ty with what the Gospel inspires us to uphold. The opposiHo. 
racism, specially to the iniquitous apartheid system, the pro 
tion of small nations against the invasion of the stronger, 
promotion of woman in society, the concerns of its various 
ganisms, some of which have done outstanding work, like he 
(WHO), culture and education (UNESCO), food (FAO), deve 
ment (UNDP), the populaHon fund (UNFPA), the Refugee : 
vice (UNCFR and UNRRA) the children's fund (UNICEF) 
quite recently the programme to control a new threat to hum 
ty (UNAIDS), have been important contributions to the hut 
family often in favour of the poorer nations. Other areas 
concern have been social justice specially through the ILO, ec 
gy (cf, the Earth Summit), maritime law, and even the freedor 
conscience on which Vatican 11 insisted so much. 

The UN Declaration of Human Rights passed by the Gen 
Assembly three years after the foundation of the UN is one 
the landmarks in the ethical history of humanity. In spite o 
limitatioirs, as John XXXII said in Pacetn'in Terris (no. 144), 
the document should be considered as step in the right directior 
approach towards the establishment of a juridical and poll 
ordering of the world community. It is a solmen recogniHon ol 
personal dignity of every human being; an assertion of every© 
right to be free to seek out the truth, to follow moral principle) 
discharge the duties imposed by justice, and lead a fiilly human 
Other less known "charters" have been approved in the cot 
of the years: The Declaration on the elimination of all form 
intolerance and discrimination founded on religion or con 
tion, the Charter on the Rights of the Child, the Declaration 
the rights of handicapped j>ersons. ...The world organisatio 
busy preparing other documents that concretise the problem 
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justice, among them one on the Indigenous Peoples. This corpus 
forms a part of a kind of "ecumenical theology" which should 
not be ignored by our centres of study. Even though they do not 
appeal to any 'positive' revelation, yet they often reflect the 
sense of values and the concern for justice and equality which 
give expression to the voice of God's Spirit in every human heart 
and are included by various religious traditions. 

The UN is therefore more than a political organization, al- 
though its basic operational principle is surely politics. It is an 
index of the social conscience of the world, and although Chris- 
tians may not always agree with the dominant view on particu- 
lar issues, as ethical values are not determined by voting results, 
still the growing agreement on social and ecological responsibili- 
ty cannot but be welcome by those who are committed to Jesus 
Christ and his vision. 

It is not surprising therefore that thirty-years ago, on October 
4th 1965, Pope Paul VI accepted the invitation to address the UN 
General Assembly, and that fourteen years later, beuely one year 
after his own election, John Paul II paid a similar courtesy to the 
world organisation. In fact the offlce of the Holy See Permanent 
Observer to the UNO was established already in 1964 by Paul VI, 
a sign of the support the Holy See wants to give to the world 
body, and there is a similar participation in other UN organisms 
Uke the UNESCO, FAO, UNIDO, the UNHCR.... 

The UN Assembly is an expression of the true "catholicity" 
of the human race, an authentic oekumene in the original sense of 
the word, realised in a wider way, though at a different level, 
than the catholicity of the Church which is based on faith. As Fr 
Neuner said in his meditation on the UN Day last year, "the 
UNp stands not only for an organization but for an emerging 
vision of universal solidarity" (V/TR, Sept. 1994, p.607). 

Vatican 11, in the last chapters of Gaudium et Spes, encouraged 
all Christians "to coUaborate wholeheartedly in establishing an 
international order involving genuine resp^ for all freedoms 
and amicable fellowship between all peoples" (GS 88). It further 
says that "an outstanding form of international activity on the 
part of Christians undoubtedly consists in the cooperative efforts 
which, as individuals and in groups, they make to institutions 
established for the encouragement of cooperation among na- 
tions, and the same is true of their efforts to establish such 
agencies" (GS 90). 
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That there are many dehdaides in the concept and the working 
of the UNO no reasonable person will deny. That it has failed in 
achieving many of its noble aims is also true. The UN is an 
expression of the collective conscience of human family and 
shares in its sinfulness. But it is the best organ of truly planetary 
cooperation we have at present, and were it to disappear, a 
similar organisation would have to be invented for humanity to 
face the problems that affect the whole earth. 

Two main tasks seem to face the UNO in its Golden Jubilee 
year. The privileges that the victors of the war in 1945 claimed 
for themselves in the Charter are clearly outdated in 1995. A 
restructuring of the organisation is overdue, and it will demand 
a mature and coUective wisdom of all members. It is doubtful 
whether the veto power should be invested on any countries, 
however powerful they be, unless the veto itself is counterbal- 
anced by controls from the collective wisdom of ail. 

On ^e other hand, it is necessary to strengthen the organisaticm. 
First by making all nations truly responsible for its functioning. 
Second, by providing it with greater economic resources propor- 
tionate to its growing role -in the world. Third by giving it a 
greater moral power to correct obvious violations of human 
rights specially in cases of genocide, torture of prisoners, terror- 
ism, and strengthening this power with means to quickly enforce 
economic or other sanctions. 

On this fiftieth anniversary of the UNO we thank God for the 
good it has done and pray for its renewal. We make our own the 
wish expressed by John XXIII seven weeks before he passed 
away: 

It is our earnest wish that the United Nations Organization may be 
able progressively to adapt its structure and methods of operation 
to the magnitude and nobility of its tasks. May the day be not long 
delayed when every human being can find in this organization an 
effective safeguard for his or her personal rights; those rights, that 
is, which derive directly from the dignity of the human person and 
which are therefore universal, inviolable and inalienable. This is all 
the more desirable in that people today are taking an ever more 
active part in the public life of their own nations, and in doing so 
they are showing an increased interest in the affairs of all peoples. 
They are becoming more and more conscious of being living mem- 
bers of the universal family of humankind" [Pacem in Terris, 145). 
"Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called chil- 
dren of God." 




V)TR 9^^ 

The Lure of the Invisible 

Archbishop Thomas MENAMFARAMPIL 

Dr MentunparampiL recently elevated to the rank of Archbishop of Guwahatl (P.B. 
100 Guwahatl 001), gave the following talk to the Seminarians of Oriens 
Theological College in Shillmig at the inauguration of the academic year. He draws 
ention to the hunger for religion and the strong r eemer g ence of cults and magic 
in contemporary culture. He sees affinities between this trend, reported near death 
experiences and the recent positions of atomic scientists, and points to the need to 
cultivate the heart and not only the mind, to help people expeileitce Intimacy %vith 
God through authentic ascetic and mystical formation. The lecture has been short- 
ened. 

^l^/hen President L)mdon Johnson wanted to discuss the Viet- 
* nam war with some advisers, he turned to theoretical phys- 
icists. Were they not the 'High Priests' of science and guardians 
of supreme knowledge? One would wish the President had con- 
sulted some of the poets, or even a team of 'prophets'! Had he 
done so, history would have been different. Today people are 
beginning to turn to prophets and seers. Gurus and Godmen. 
They are hungry for hidden sciences and spiritual skills: Zen, 
Yoga, transcendental meditation, magic, and every fonn of eso- 
teric experience. 

The 'diseases of civilization' are becoming more and more 
evident. In the area of {psychology, severe depression, schizo- 
phrenia, and other mental ailments that go with the deterioration 
of the social environment. In society, community disintegration, 
including a rise in urban violence, accidoits and suicides; in- 
creased alcoholism, and drug abuse; growing numbers of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities wd behavioural disorders. In the 
field of economy, rampant inflation, large-scale unemployment, 
shockingly uneven distribution of income, depletion of energy 
and of natural resources. There is hardly any good news as you 
scan the daily papers: violence and corruption, scandal and can- 
cer, pollution and a general breakdown of economy. 

'Think Tanks' have gone dry! The wisdom of politicians, 
economists and media people has gone blank and they take turns 
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in deceiving one another and the public. Life has become the 
barren 'Waste Land' of T.S. Eliot. A genuine regeneration is a 
necessity even for survival. How will it take place? Where will it 
come from? 

The Return of Religion 

Sociologists today think that religion is making a come-back, 
as it is perceivable in Islamic and Buddhist countries, in India, 
among charismatic groups in Christian communities, in Shinto 
and Judaism.... Such a trend was unforeseen fifty years ago; then 
religion had to give way to modernity. Today the 'God is dead' 
philosophy of Friedrich Nietzche is dated. The 19th century phi- 
losopher is dead, but he will have the consolation that poets (eind 
he was also a poet) will have a place in the emerging world. 
Science and technology cannot tell us what life means. We learn 
it through literature, the arts and spirituality. People are interest- 
ed in meaning, the ultimate meaning of every thing. 

There is a sudden spurt of interest in myths and symbolism, 
rituals and spirit, mediums and mantras. No human being is a 
bundle of sheer rational thoughts; we all hold a world of emo- 
tions within us. Reconstructionist Jews who edited the supernat- 
ural out of prayer books forty years ago are restoring references 
to miracles, mythology and the Messiah. The church-quitters of 
the 1970's are returning to church with their children to join the 
New Age movement. Shinto neighbourhood festivals have been 
revived in Japan, along with life cycle rituals, and devotees are 
returning to the local pagoda. Chinese and Russian youth are 
fascinated by religion. Fundamentalist Islam is asserting itself 
powerfully in Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey, Egypt, Pakistan and 
Indonesia. Ayodhya is a living symbol for millions. 

It is true, mainline churches have been experiencing a decline 
in Christian countries. People who move away are not complain- 
ing of excessive spirituality. According to a 1988 Gallup poll, 
they complain rather that their churches are too concerned with 
organizational matters and not sufficiently with spiritual issues. 
College educated people are critical of this lack of spiritual nur- 
turing. It seems as if in periods of massive social change the 
depth of religious need exceeds the ability of professional reli- 
gious bodies to respond to it! As a New Ager put it, "The way 
religion is presented traditionally has spoken to our inner selves 
less and less. People want a living, feeling experience of spiritu- 
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ality. They leam to get in touch with the soul." World-wide, the 
Pentecost^ (and charismatic) movemoits have made the great- 
est gains. 

In every major US and European city, thousands who seek 
insight and personal growth cluster around the metaphysical 
bookstore, the spiritual teacher, or the educational centre. The 
true goal, says Ken Eyer, head of the Northwest Foundation 
which conducts "A Course in Miracles", "is not to change the 
world, but to change yourself." Books that sell are titles like The 
Inner Eye, Thinking Body, Dancing Mind, Quantum Healing, Aioak- 
ening. Hidden Powers, and others. 

Cults, Sects, New Religions 

During the 1980's more than 2500 'new' religious cults made 
an appearance in the United States. They promised happiness, 
contentment and purpose in life to the hundreds of thousands of 
young people that were drawn to them. Those mystically in- 
clined join^ the guru-style meditation groups. Those in search 
of religious certitude found it in hmdamentalist persuasions. 
Those hungering for emotional outlets attained fulfilment in Pen- 
tecostal movements. Some of these sects are Christian in basic 
teaching and practice, others are of Oriental inspiration and 
others of an animistic or naturalistic configuration. Not to be 
forgotten are groups like environmentalists, feminists, ecologists, 
even consumer groups. 

Herbert Marcuse of the University of California at San Diego 
exerted considerable influence on the cultural upheaval of the 
1960's. He was a strong advocate of the Liberation-from-God's- 
Authority theory. It sparked off the student revolts in the Cali- 
fornia Universities and the Columbia University in New York 
City. Into this societal turbulence came the cults, which found a 
fertile spawning ground. As people moved out of the hippie 
culture, through the Jesus people era, the new phenomenon that 
appeared on the scene were the religious cults. 

It has been found that 40% of young people who join the 
cults are from Catholic background. Inner church conflicts, the 
challenge of authority, freelance theologizing, increasing stress 
on social commitment at the expense of religious depth, loss of 
the sense of the sacred, pastoral care with poor spiritual content 
- these and other causes have led spiritually htmgry young peo- 
ple to look for satisfaction elsewhere. 
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Hunger must be satisfied. Modem people are asked to ques- 
tion everything. They have not been taught to stop and wcmder, 
to stand and admire, to halt a while and be filled with awe and 
veneration, and to look at the horizon and sigh and seek the 
Invisible: "Lift your eyes to the mountains whence comes the 
Lord's help!" 

One Assembly of God minister stated in a newspaper inter- 
view that 74% of his church's membership was made up of 
former Catholics. Why do traditional Catholic believers over- 
night don the Hindu garb, join the Hare Krishna movement, 
shave their heads, and spend hours chanting and beating the 
drums? When the depths are starved, the himgry person reaches 
out in every direction. Emotions of wonder and awe, transcen- 
dence and mystery, are deep in each person. If the West doesn't 
offer what one needs, one turns to the East. 

Many of the new religious groups led by charismatic leaders 
are secretive, possessive and manipulative. The begixmer is of- 
fered affection, compliments, kindness, favours and attention. 
He or she gets a sense of security. But, there is often a hidden 
agenda. Collections regularly made from the devotees disap- 
pear. The practice of irrationality is fostered. 

Witchcraft, Magic, Satanism 

Adler's reliable report suggests that there may be 80,000 
members of Wicca (modem witchcraft) in America. In England, 
the largest mail occult store. The Sorcerer's Apprentice, has over 
25,000 customers. The store turns over between 800 and 1000 
items each week - books, magical robes, incenses - and employs 
ten people full time. Mysteries, the largest shop for occult items in 
London, opmed in 1982, sees two or three hundred customers a 
day. Esoteric magazines, journals and newsletters have a good sale. 

The occult is multifarious: it has to do with astrology, mysti- 
cism, the range of alternative therapies, kabbalism, witches, wiz- 
ards, shamans. People sacrifice to &us and get results. The rites 
may be an amalgam of Egyptian headdress, Celtic invocation 
and Greek imagery. Witchcraft, more than other magical practic- 
es, is rich in symbols. Initiates have dark-handled knives, special 
cups, platters, incense burners, even special whips. There is al- 
ways an altar, usually strewn with herbs and incense, with a 
statue of the Goddess, and there are always candles at the four 
directions. What may surprise is the fact that the practitioners 
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include computer scientists, psychologists and lecturers. 

G.G. Scott studied a group of Californian witches. She de- 
scribes them as follows: 

Anti-establiahment tribalism (witchcraft) appeals to those who typ- 
ically rebel against the impensonal bureaucratic character of mod- 
em life, who blame the s)rstem for their problems, and who want a 
warm, supportive environment, often because they lack close fami- 
ly ties. T^ically, they reject structure and mainstream values and 
seek, ixuttead, a nurturing group that espouses alternative values 
and offers extensive personal freedom. 

Scott's shocking assertion is that many of die witches she met 
came from Catholic backgrotmds. 

Magicians believe the various divinatory systems work, and 
they tend to know a fair amovmt about astrology, kabbalah and 
tarot, and about the existence of the I Ching, the runes, the 
Druids, phrenology and pahnistry. They invent a mythopoetic 
history, talk about intimate feelings in symbolic terms, therapeu- 
tically reorgzmize their lives with symbolic 'archetypes'. They 
create a secrecy-shrouded mystery religion and talk about the 
esoteric knowledge which their rites provide. They misuse and 
misrepresent Carl Jung's concept of the 'collective unconscious' 
common to all humankind or to a particular race, claiming to 
affect it by manipulating their own unconscious. They speak of 
holding back their own rationality as if it were a gate, to let 
symbols pass beneath it 

Jimg considers the symbol as a psychological mechaiusm 
with transformative energy. It has healing and restoring power. 
Modem people are symbol-starved. The rich imagery of the 
Bible, the psalms, the parables, etc., has long ceased to nourish 
them. The symbolic theology of the Eastern Fathers like St Ephrem 
has long given place to lengthy argumentation, subtle distinc- 
tions, play on words and cold' logic. Religion teaching is a su- 
preme effort to rationalize eveiyteing, as though that alone would 
win a hearing. Liturgy has often become sterile. 

Jung says: "Modem Man does not understand how much his 
'rationalism' (which has destroyed his capacity to respond to 
numinous symbols and ideas) has put him at ^e mercy of the 
psychic imderworld." The eagerness to reach out to the un- 
known is insatiable. Augustine had said centuries ago that we 
are made for God and we remain restless until we come to rest in 
Him. 
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Near Death Experience 

A new type of literature that has become popular is con- 
cerned about near death experiences, trances and visions and 
various types of out-of-body experiences. Amazingly the authors 
discover similarities between modem accounts and medieval 
records, and even those given in Plato and The Tibetan Book of 
die Dead. 

Death is generally perceived as something that happens to 
the other p>erson, not to us. But those who report about their near 
death experiences have heard themselves l^ing declared dead, 
watched the resuscitation efforts, seen the grief of their relatives 
though they could do nothing to communicate with them. They 
seemed to possess a spiritual body that cpuld pass dirough doors, 
be immediately present at any place of their choice, and commu- 
nicate widi similar beings non-verb^y, as though through thought 
transference. They say they could think more lucidly and rapidly 
than in their physical existence, and understand things by instan- 
taneous perception. 

The accounts grow more exciting when ffiey tell us that they 
met their dear departed and persons who had been close to 
them, and felt themselves being very warmly welcomed. At no 
stage do they speak of agony or anxiety, but of well-being and 
joy. Their most profound moment comes when they move into 
the presence of a bright Light, whose growing brilliance does not 
daz^e them. It is a personal Being that emanates love and warmth. 
Our reporters feel at ease and accepted into the presence of the 
Being, and irresistibly drawn to It In an intense moment, the 
Being presents to them a panoramic review of their life. What is 
impressive is that there is no memory of accusaticHi, threat or 
conderrmation, only of an educational seardi and an invitation to 
love and acquire Imowledge. Ehiring the process of healing the 
persons concerned always speak of a great unwillingness to re- 
turn to this dull earthly life. 

The question raised here is not the value that we should 
attach to such accounts, but the fact diat these and similar stories 
should be winning so much attention in this scientific age. Even 
as one believes or pretends to believe that diere is nothing be- 
yond ffiis fragile body and this brief period of life under ffie sun, 
some message at a deeper level makes itself heard: 'You have an 
eternal destiny'. 
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Meditation 

'Market' is a catch-word today. 'Meditation' is another. Med- 
itation is presented in every form: from restorative relaxation to 
absolute mental concentration. Concentration itself, if sufficient- 
ly long, is thought to produce the desired results. Experts claim 
duit Zen and Theravada Buddhism, Islamic Sufism, Bhakti Yoga, 
Judaic Kabbalism, and even Christian Hesychasm - all these 
involve the same basic technique of single-minded awareness, 
and all produce the same effect: filings and awareness recognised 
as spiritual, divine, or religious. 

Meditation has been scientifically observed. It does have 
physiological effects. Beginners experience a lower metabolic 
rate, a decrease in heart and respiratory rate, a lower blood 
lactate level (tension-related), higher skin resistance. The more 
advanced meditator may exhibit a greater number of slow alpha 
brain waves, followed by their inhibition and the increase of the 
theta waves. 

Today a number of Christians from every continent are turn- 
ing to the Far Eastern and Eastern Christian traditions in an 
attempt to discover the element of mysticism and direct experi- 
ence with God that had been a centrd element of the Christian 
faith. Zen, Yoga, Centring Prayer, Jesus Prayer, the Prayer of die 
Heart - aU these and other forms of prayer and meditation 
attract people. 

New Findings of Science 

The welcome revival of interest in religion, in prayer and in 
spiritual matters is the restilt of a long pilgrimage, ^thinking 
had become necessary for modem people who had struck out on 
new paths after the sdoitific revolution, the Enlighterunent and 
the mdustrial revolutUm. That path required absolute faith in the 
scientifrc method of 'exacP sciences as the only valid approach to 
reality; the view that the universe is a meclumical system com- 
posed of elementary building blocks, an understanding of life in 
society as a competitive struggle for existence; and the trust in 
unlimited progress to be achieved through economic and techno- 
logical growth. During the past decades all foese ideas and val- 
ues have been found wanting and in need of radical revision. 

The excessive emphasis on rational thougfrt in the scientific 
culture begins with Descartes' celebrated statement, Cogito, ergo 
sum— "I think, therefore I exist*. The foought is die person! The 
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Cartesian method is anal)'tic. It build up modem science. It put 
men on the moon. But it had its limitations too. The division 
between mind and matter led to a mechanistic view of die world: 
atoms, molecules, organisms, even human bodies - all working 
like a clock, and all predictable and predetermined. While sudi a 
world-view helped the development of industries and some brandi- 
es of medical sdences, it Ic^ to the exploitation of. nature, of 
women, and of weaker human groups. Analytical thinking left 
no room for intuitive reflection. A linear perception of history 
and of growth ruled out a more realistic cyclic vision of the 
progress of civilization. Cleverness threw wisdom, spirituality 
and ethical behaviour overboard. 

In Newtonian mechanics aU physical phenomena are reduced 
to the motion of material particles, caused by their mutual attrac- 
tion. The entire universe is a giant machine governed by immuta- 
ble laws. In the new physics, subatomic particles are not 'things' 
but are 'interconnections' between 'things'. Gregory Bateson even 
argued that relationships should be used as a basis for all defini- 
tions. Any thing, he believed, should be defined not by what it is 
in itself, but by its relationship with other things. In classical 
physics changes are caused by local agents according to fixed 
laws. In Quantum mechanics, they are caused by non-local in- 
stantaneous connections to the whole universe. James Jean is 
quoted as saying, "The universe begins to look more like a great 
thought than like a great machine." 

The crucial feature of the Quantum theory is that my con- 
scious decision about how to observe, say, an electron will deter- 
mine the electron's properties to some extent. If I ask it a particle 
question, it will give a particle answer; if I ask it a wave question, 
it will give me a wave answer. The electron does not have objec- 
tive properties independent of the mind. The Cartesian division 
between mind wd matter does not hold. The patterns that scien- 
tists observe in nature are intimately connected with the patterns 
in their minds, with their concepts, thoughts and values! 

Stephen Hawking, the greatest nuclear scientist alive, once 
exclaimed, "I do not agree with the view that the Universe is a 
mystery. To me it is not only a mystery of the most profound 
nature, but an infinite cluster of mi^ons and millions of incredi- 
ble, insoluble mysteries which the human mind (as distinct from 
the human spirit) will never be able to unravel." Let not merely 
the human mind expand, but allow growth to the human spirit. 
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as well, the spirit that has a capacity for the Infirute! 

Intimacy with God 

St Jerome is quoted as saying, "Plato located the soul of man 
in the head; Christ located it in the heart." Whatever be the 
meaning the this statement, the mind of modem people is over- 
grown in relation to the heart. The depths are hungering for 
something more. If there is no one to assist them, in place of 
genuine religion and true relationship with God, people will seek 
fulfilment in esoteric religious experiences and run after elusive 
Gurus! There is an enormous vacuum in their hearts that needs 
to be filled. In a world that is restlessly self-seeking, they eagerly 
search for beauty, fellowship, sharing, Joy, togetherness, poetry, 
worship, and a God who cares. 

People need assistance to lay aside the deceptive models 
placed before them: the Superman, the Little King, the Power 
Grabber, the Top Boss, the Wealth Acctunulator, the Class-con- 
flict Leader, and many others. The concepts of struggle, conflict, 
hatred and merciless competition must give way to humanity, 
humility, collaboration, concelebration of life's common joys, 
and shared contemplation of the Transcendent Mystery. Accept- 
ing limitations, e.g., limitations of persons, of situations, of pos- 
sibilities is one way of being open to the Infinite. Artists accept 
limitations, and make them a starting point of creativity. Heroic 
persons accept sufferings and see in them an opportimity for 
growing in depths and in kindliness. They understand the great 
truth that as we ascend the ladder of life, our capacity to suffer 
(e.g., mental anguish) oidy increases. It is a step forward, not 
backward. For the Christian, the Cross is an instrument of salva- 
tion. But these are truths that call for long reflection and prayer 
before they can be understood and accepted. 

We have gradually come to a consensus today that the hu- 
man goal is not to exploit iwture, but to come into harmony with 
it; not to exploit other fellow-beings, but to help and assist. When 
we time in to others, our powers of creativity are awakened. 
Productivity is not a frantic goaL but a fruitful result. As RoUo 
May put it, "What the artist or creative scientist feels is not 
anxiety or fear; it is joy." It is precisely mystics who have perfect- 
ed the method of relationship, of intuition, of service, of unlimit- 
>;d fruitfulness, for they are liiiked to the Almighty. In their view, 
everything that surrounds them has a sacramental sigruficance. 
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They are aware of a relationship with every being. St Francis of 
Assisi called the Sun and the Moon, Water and Fire his brothers 
and sisters. Mystics lift their eyes to the One while busy with 
many things. They keep stilln^s in the heart in the midst of 
strife. They cultivate the human instinct for the Absolute. 

The human vocation from the beginning was to be intimate 
with God. In the Garden of Eden Adam and Eve experienced an 
immediate access to the Chief Architect of the Universe. The 
same calling remains for all. Jesus called God 'Abba', 'Father'. 
Discovering God in our lives calls for an inward journey. It 
involves more than using meditation techniques and subjecting 
ourselves to ascetic discipline. The needed climate is created 
through a spiritual regime including silence, poverty, detach- 
ment, purity of heart, spirituality, humility, docility and a healthy 
indifference. More than anything else, love and relationship. It is 
precisely in getting closer to God that we come closer to each 
other. St Dorotheus (6th cent.) compared relationships to a wheel: 
as the spokes move to the centre, they come nearer to each other 
as well. "In union with Him you too are being built together with 
all the others into a place where God lives through His Spirit" 
(Eph 2:22). 

May You be made Strong 

I will end this sharing with a prayer that you may grow in 
intimacy with God, so as to be able to lead others too to the same 
intimacy in this crucial period of history in which He places you, 
when humanity is clearly in search of God. This is the task He 
entrusts to you. And I borrow the words from St Paul's Letter to 
the Colossians: 

For this reason we have always prayed for you, ever since we heard 
about you. We ask God to fill you with the knowledge of His will, 
with all wisdom and understanding that His Spirit gives. Then you 
will be able to live as the Lord wants and will always do what 
pleases Him. Your lives will produce all kinds of good deeds, and 
you will grow in your knowl^ge of God. May you be made strong 
with all the strength which comes from His glorious power (Col 
1:9-11). 
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The Magnificat and the 
Empowerment of the Poor 

A Theological Reflection on Lk 1:46-55 in the Context of 
Contemporaiy Church Social Teaching on Juatice and Peace 

Rev Fr Dr Kris J.N. OWAN 

This essay starts by situating Mary, the caiitor of the canticle, as the Uteiary 
protagonist of Luke in the wider context of the major themes and concerns of die 
evangelist: the poor, the outcasts, women, prayer, forgiveness, humility, etc. Spe- 
dal emphasis is then given to women as they constitute a major part of the "poor of 
the Lord." The essay condudes with an emphatic statement about the necessity 
and inevitability of the "Empowerment of die Poor" as the Magnificat spells it out, 
and die role this should play for an improved world-order. Dr Owan teaches 
Biblical Studies in the Catholic Institute of West Africa (P.O. Box 499, Port Harcourt, 
Nigeria) 

’ I ' he burden of this essay is to demonstrate that the Magnificat 
*"■ is a kind of Empowerment Manifesto from God the Father 
and his invitation through the pen of Lyke and the literary and 
poetic mouth of the Blessed Virgin, the handmaid of the Lord. 

For two thousand years, it would seem, the poor in the land 
have been empowered by God through the Sacred Scriptures 
(with Luke's Magnificat as clear evidence), but they seem un- 
aware of it. For one hundred years, it would seem, the poor in 
the land have been awaken from their slumber to take their 
destiny in their own hands and improve their miserable lot. The 
collegial magisterium of the ChurcJi and the Supreme Pontiff 
have urged the poor to fight on. We may blame the Church 'out 
there' for our woes, as if we were not part of it. We need to 
discover that zoe have much power in our hands where we oper- 
ate as Christians, even if do not belcmg to the ecclesiastical hierardiy. 
We have refused to use the power (no matter how small or big) 
for an improved world order, and refused to empower those 
who are willing to be empowered, the poor or the marginalized 
either by accident or design. 

The Magnificat canticle is studied in this perspective. The 
expectation is that this study should evoke in the reader the 
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same response that was Mary's: the recognition and realization 
in humble faith that we are all handmaids of the Lord (Lk 1:38); 
the hopeful trust that all things that seem impossible for man/ 
woman are p>oBsible for God (Lk 1:37), and the fervent desire to 
love even those who oppress and impoverish us even as we 
make concerted efforts to change the oppressive and impovei^ 
ishing systems and structures under their control. 

1. Mary, the Magnificat and Luke the Evangelist 

Three basic questions have often bothered those who made a 
critical study of the Magnificat: 1. Whether Luke intended that 
Mary be the speaker of the canticle. 2. Was it composed by Mary 
herself? 3. What does the Magnificat tell us about Luke's overall 
picture of the Blessed Virgin?' 

As for the first question, most of the ancient manuscripts 
and other ancient versions assign the canticle to Mary. A few 
however, assign it to Elizabeth, Mary's cousin. Overwhelming 
textual evidence favours the view that it is presented as "Mary's 
canticle." 

As for the second question, surprising as it may soimd to 
those Christians not accustomed to modem Bible study, Mary 
did not compose the canticle. The Old Testament often used the 
technique of placing canticles on the lips of great personages, to 
have them voice the sentiments of praise and thanks most appro- 
priate for the occasions that manif^t God's goodness, care, 
protection, etc., like in the case of Jonah's hymn of thanksgiving 
Gonah 2:2-9). These canticles were not usually composed on 
those occasions, let alone by those who reportedly sang them. 
Hannah's song of praise in thanksgiving to God for the gift of 
Samuel is once such canticle. Actually this particular canticle of 
Hannah's deeply influenced Mary's Magnificat, or more correct- 
ly, its composition by Luke. That it was not composed by Mary 
there and then could be seen from the "carefully hewn poetic 
lines of the Magnificat." An on-the-spot creation of such fine 
poetry by young Mary, though possible, seems very uiUikely.* 
Most serious scholars agree that Luke composed it, along with 
the Benedictus, the Gloria and the Nunc Dimittis, all in the same 
infcmcy narrative. Using relevant pre-existing sources, the evan- 

'FUymond E. Brown et al. (eds.), Mary in the New Testament, New York: PauUst 
Press, 1978, pp. 137-138. 

^lbut.,pp. 139-140. 
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gelist "placed the canticle on Mary's lips because he saw its 
sentiments as generally compatible witii his view of Mary."* 

The third question may be answered by the many important 
parallels between the titemes of the Magnificat and those found 
in tile body of Luke's gospel. The heart of the Magnificat pre- 
sents a dramatic contrast of the fates of the proud /mighty/ ri(h 
against those of tiie lowly/hungry. As Raymcmd Brown ^ows, 
although in all tiie Synoptic gospeb Jesus addresses himself to 
tiie outcasts and tiie less-privileged ones, yet it is the evangelist 
Luke who takes special interest in those on the periphery, the 
downtrodden, sinners, women, widows and tiie like. Finally, 
Luke presents his salvation history in a sequence of Israel-Jesus- 
Chiuch and so deliberately associates (poor) Mary, with (poor) 
Israel, (poor) Jesus, and tiie (poor) early Church, with tiie Magnificat 
as the basic ^eme triggering off the trend of thought* 

2. Women and the Poor of the Lord 

The association of tiie "empowerment of the poor" i^th the 
Magnificat, Luke's inspired words put in the mouth of Mary, a 
Tvoman blessed among all women, requires that we look into tiie 
status of woman in the contemporary society. We must highlight 
their plight as a special class of the poor among the other "poor 
of the Lord," the amwim. 

2.1 Women as a Group of the Poor 

Gory and lurid tales abound about the humiliating attitude 
of men towards women in the ancient world of Greece and 
Rome. Women were often treated like labour tools in the me- 
chanical workshop of their husbands (in most cases) and their 
male parents and relations (in some cases). 

Among the Romans, the female status was generally so low 
that women were mostly regarded as chattel, left un^ucated 
and perpetually treated as legal minors. Before the law, women 
were children (minores) never adults (majores), or citizens for that 
matter. 

Ancient Greece, for ages regarded as the lover of beauty and 
excellence, is on record at one stage for reducing the status of 
women to a level lower than what obtained in other ancient 
civilizations. Women were not given formal recognition by the 


*iW., p.l41. 
*iML, p.142. 
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courts and w«re indeed regarded as a "necessary evil* to be 
tolerated by their male counterparts. The orator Desmothenes is 
said to have declared: "Mistresses we keep for the sake of plea- 
sure, concubines for the daily care of our perstms, but wives to 
bear us legitimate children and to be faithful guardians of our 
households.*^ 

Even among God's own people, the Jews, one is jolted to 
discover that the story of female debasement by their male coun- 
terparts is little different from, if not worse than, that of the 
"ancient civilizations" referred to above. The inhumanity of the 
Jewish man to woman cut across all ages and categories of wom- 
en. The Jews saw the girl before marriage as a minor alright, but 
gave her major (that is adult) respimsibilities. 9te could be mar- 
ried as early as at the age of twelve (a practice not dissimilar to 
what obtains in some Afro-Asian countries). Even in the adult 
stage of married life the woman is more often than not treated by 
her husband as a minor. The female divorcees are socially beat- 
en, battered and bruised by a system that hnds a c^iAed 
justification (or a justified codification) in the law, the Torah.* 

In the Afro-Asian cultures the lowly place of women in soci- 
ety is similar to that of the Jews. Their lives are d^umanized by 
the male-folk in many different ways in each coimtry. The per- 
sonal Icvcb of life show many differences: the various forms and 
traditioas of married life; opportunities (or lack of them) for 
education; work, self-direction or assertion (which is very rare). 
The differences, many as they are, do not hide that there are 
common and similar pniblcms. Women are generally looked 
upon as child -bearers in marriages that look like baby-factories; 
they arc generally denied opportunities for education and em- 
plo}'mc(it: little leisure and recreation and little or no control of 
their own lives is allowed to them. But, positively, titese w'omen 
have the good of their husbands and children at heart: they have 
a bai- tc apfirectation ol the wholeness of life and dieri^ the small 
pleasuK's that it brings along.^ 

In the Mce of th*? spectre of violence overwhelming the wom- 
cn-folk, impartial male observers cannot but note that 

'UF.Ci evANTr^, ~ WomcT)'’ in The New Cathie Emyclopedu, vnl. 14. p. 993. Tlw 
AiithtHT citn f IrmosthrneA, Ontinn Agaima Neterm. 59.122 

'Ronald DC VAint, Aarintl Israel: Its L^aiti hfUitutUma, London: DMton Longman 
and Ttnid, 1961. 1973, pp. 19-40, especially p. 39. 

r Bi'skf, Rf«cWllJ^_for/llclicr:TIelVo»^i«^’sMff^rwnll,Waslunglon:Ce^^• 
tlv for CiiK t;:n, 1960, p. 95. 
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ttie emandpaticm of woman is not*an act of charity, the result of 
humanitarian oi compassioirate attitudes. The liberation of woman 
is a fundamental necessity for change, the guarantee of its continu- 
ity and the pre-condition of its victory.* 

Women who have become frustrated at the apparently unre- 
alized and unrealizeable goals of ^emancipation" from the 
stranglehold of audiority and male domination and of "equality" 
with men often embark on a misplaced aggression: they turn on 
die heat of their anger on religion, the Bible, the Quran and other 
forms of Holy Writ, as being the main architect of their woes of 
subjugation and degradation. It is, however, the interpreters of 
religious writings who are to blame and not the writings them- 
selves. 

In many Third World countries there is a religio-cultural 
belief that women are simply inferior to dieir male coimterparts, 
making women wish, at tim^ <^>enly, that they were men. These 
wishes are often based on the sad regrets of their parents that 
diey are girls. A Sri Lankan Buddhist woman is reported to have 
confessed to an American ivriter that she had been bom a wom- 
an because she had "siimed a thousand times in a previous life."* 
A Hindu participant in the conference also observed that "wom- 
en arc broughf up fu God tiirough their husbands," hence 
when the men treat and maltieat them as slaves they do not 
complain. A Coptic woman spoke of having heard their religious 
leaders teach them that the Bible gave the easier! job to women: 
obey your husbands; and the most difficult to men: love your urives. 
Other Christian v/orr.cn narrated the frustrating experiences in 
their attempt to have a chance of receiving Holy Orders, and 
their exclusion from the many decision-making Councils, Synods 
and Olliers structures that affect tiieir own lives, physically, mor- 
ally and spiritually.''’ 

2.2 The Anawim: The "Poor of the Lord" 

The word atunvtm is the plural form of the Hebrew anaw, 
which, when taken with the cc%nate form ani is a term for "poor, 
humble, afflicted-"" Originally the term may have designated 
the econmnically poor Later, however, it came to refer more 
widely to ail those who cannot trust on their own strerglh, the 

’'Nfw Africj Magazine, May 19SI, p. 8. 

*Bl’kke,op nf.. p. sr. 

“Ji7:rf.,p.l33. 

"mpwv, op. cit., p. 142. 
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downtrodden of all types, specially the widows and orphans. 
Their counterparts are not simply die rich but die proud and die 
apparendy s^-sufficient ones who trust on their own strength 
and pretend that they, have no need for God.'^ Scholarly debate 
rages on about the pre-exilic origins of die biblical anawim, or die 
extent to which they would have constituted a class of people. In 
Ps 149:4 they are equated widi "the people of God": "The Lord 
takes pleasure in his people; He adorns the poor ones with 
victory."*^ Indeed the psalms portray God as protecting defend- 
ing, saving and rescuing the amvnm, either as individuals or as a 
group.” 

Among the Jews, the words "rich and poor" in diemselves 
carry no moral or religious connotation. However, they have 
some moral overtones in two opposed trends of diought: one is 
the theory of earthly rewards, where wealdi is seen as a reward 
and poverty as punishment, widi many biblical texts to support 
this theory - a doctrine, however, challenged by Job, unrepen- 
tant in his protestations that he was innocent and just, but afflicted 
by God; or rather, by Satan, with God apparently looking the 
other way. The other trend of thought is one that starts from the 
common experience of life and the denunciations by the proph- 
ets of the impious wicked and opportunistic rich people who 
oppress -die poor, who are the beloved of the Lord. Hie Lofd's 
anointed will do them justice (Is 11:4). Amos, die prophet of 
social justice and the patron saint of social reformers, is weU* 
known for his denunciations of die rich and corrupt who make 
their living from the exploitadcm of, and the extortion from, die 
poor and helpless (cf. especially Amos 2:9-16; 5:1.7.10.24; and 
6:12). It is about the time of Amos that the way was prepared to 
begin the prophetic "spiritual transposition" of vocabulary. 
Zephaniah triggered it off: "Seek Yahweh, all you humble of the 
earth" (Zeph 2:3; cf. 3:12). Deutero-Isaiah and the post-exilic 
psalter wot^d later develop this spirituality of die poor.^^ 

3. The Magnificat and the Poor 

It is possible to think that one of the best things that came out 
of the mouth of Mary, or more accurately, from the Lucan 
Magnificat, is the first prompting in the New Testament of God's 


’’/W. See also n Vaux, op. at., pp. 72-74. 

op. oil., p. 143. 

“de Vaux. op. at., pp. 72-73. 
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"option for the poor" and die reversal of their fortunes for die 
better. This the Lord did dirough his Son Jesus Christ alright, but 
began it all through Mary. Throu^ her, in her and with her, God 
began to opt for the poor and, in his son Jesus Christ, concretized 
and accomplished diis option. The Magnidcat bears ample testi- 
mony to diis option as the rest of this paper intends to explain. 

Though the Magnificat begins in Lk 1:46, it must be noted 
that the interlocutory idea that triggered off the praise-singing of 
Mary came from Elizabeth in Lk 1:42. In words reminiscent of 
Jael Oudg 5:24) and Judith 0dt 13:18) who liberated dieir people 
from the clutehes of the enemies, Elizabeth praises Mar 3 r '8 con- 
tribution to liberation in die conception of the briiiger of peace 
(Lk 2:14).** In Lk 2:45, Mary is the blessed one and so a model 
believer (see 1:38) praised for her trust in the fidelity of God. 

The Magnificat proper shows Mary reflecting on the active 
way in which God's own nature is seen in her conception of 
Jesus. The two stanzas of die canticle bear this out: the first, 1:46- 
50^ concentrates on Mary, while the second, vv. 51-55, 
"universalizes from Mary's experience to reflect upon God's 
dealing with all humanity."*^ What appears as Mary's personal 
thanksgiving in the first part of the Magnificat, is made up of 
phrases used in the Old Testament to express the collective 
thanksgiving of the people of God for some act of grace towards 
the nati(xi. The Psalter is replete with such reminiscences (F6s 
34:4f; 40:17; 57:10-11). This is the underl 3 dng assumption of the 
Magnificat: diat all are invited to join in Mary's praise.** Those 
familiar with 1 Sam 2 will see immediately how closely related is 
the song of Hannah to the Song of Mary. The closest parallels to 
this first stanza of Mary's canticle in the Old Testament are 1 
Sam 2:lff and Habakuk 3:18. Hie latter canticle, it must be stressed, 
is not a prayer of an individual for a personal favour, but radier 
an impassioned plea for God to gloriously ride forth as Saviour 
of the nation and so scatter its enemies as He had once scattered 
Midian.** The words of the Magnificat are clas s ical expressions 
to describe Zion's deliverance by the hand of God (cf. Pss 69-70), 
and agree well with Hannah's as she praises God not only on her 

’‘Raymond E. Brown et at. (eds.). The New Jerome BibUcat Commentaiy, London: 
Gcoffry Chapman, 1990, $ 43:21. 

43:22. 

“John McHugh, The Mother qf Jems in the New Testament, London: Darlon, 
Longman and Todd, 1975, p. 75. 

"Ibid., p. 75. 
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own behalf but in the name of all who are poor and lowly in 
Israel (1 Sam 2:1'10). In the same way Mary begins by thanking 
God her saviour for the deliverance of Israel. 

Though the Magnificat stems from a pi^lucan source, the 
evangelist has fittingly modified the "reversal theology of thi 
revolutionary canticle."" Luke's introduction of v. 48 situates it 
within the flow of his Gospel. One notices how die doule (handmaid, 
slave) recalls 1:38, "... behold I am the handmaid of tiie Lord, let 
it be done unto me according to thy word...," and how blessedness 
(cf. makariousin) recalls 1:45, and blessed is she who believed 
that there would be a fulfilment of what was spoken to her from 
the Lord." Significantly enough, what God does for Mary is what 
he does for "all those who fear God." 

The conglomeration of six Greek verbs in Lk 1:51-53, all in 
the aorist (past) tense, has generated quite some problems for 
scholars. Why, for instance, does the canticle that begins with the 
simple present tense, megalunei (magnifies), at once go off to an 
aorist in egalliesen (rejoii^, exalted) (vv.46-47)? There is here a 
slight disharmony between the original Greek expression and 
the modem English translations of these verbs. Some scholar, 
think that the aorist is perhaps used in the context on account of 
the original translators' "slavish reproduction of the Hebrew." 
This would be an indication of the possibility that Luke pos- 
sessed written pre-lucan sources.^’ The use or the aorist in v. 
47 (egalliasen) is however nothing compared with the chain of six 
aorist verbs of vv. 51-53, with the problem they have engen- 
dered. Raymond Brown in his three books/ works relevemt to our 
concern, brings together an array of modem scholarly opinions 
attempting to resolve the tension in some positive way. At least 
from the stamdpoint of Luke, less still of Mary, the cantor of the 
canticle, one carmot see how God has accomplished (aorist of all 
six verbs) all these feats from the singular fact of the conception 
of the child Jesus. Most scholars prefer think that the six verbs in 
the aorist tense depict God as characteristically performing the 
actions here narrated ("gnomic aorist"). He is beginning to do so 
right now, in the case of the conception of the child Jesus by 


” Brown, The New Jerome Bibliai/ Commentary, $ 43:23. 

’’Max Zerwick and Mary Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysu of the Creek New 
Testament, vol. 1., Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1974, p. 173. 
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Mary (inceptive aorist).^ 

Related to the diHiculty of the aorist tenses is that of whom 
precisely the Magnificat labels as "rich" (mighty /arrogant) and 
whom as "lowly/hungry." In line with our exposition of the 
amwim concept above. Brown argues that the "lowly" are the 
Jewish Christian anawim. He sees J.A. Fitzmyer's view of die 
amwim as easily reconcilable to this view of his. The poor ac- 
cording to Fitzmyer, are those who are materiaUy poor in Israel, 
as well as the uiifortunate people, "the lowly, the sick, and the 
downtrodden," while the "rich" are the economically rich as 
well as those who are proud, the arrogant and those who experi- 
ence no need of God at all. F.W. Horn's "Ebionite" view as 
positively presented by Brown also needs some comment in this 
regard. In Horn's views, the rich are solely rejected because they 
are rich and the poor are exalted solely b^ause they are poor. In 
this view, therefore, being poor is a condition for receiving God's 
salvation (Lk 2:1-20). Luke both accepts and modifies this "Ebiraiite" 
view, which is also present in 6:20-26 and 16:19-26. Horn's view 
of the "rich-poor" element in the Magnificat can thus be used to 
summarize this part of our exposition on Brown's own idea: 
Luke has retained this "Ebionite tradition" and so agrees that the 
God whose powerful arm (v. 51) has created a new Exodus does 
show a preference for the downtrodden, a preference to be later 
manifested in his Son and in the mission to the disciples. The 
situation of the downtrodden (in the person of Mary - see Luke's 
specific reference in 1:48) will be reversed. As Luke narrates it in 
the immediate context, the downtrodden too have to respond to 
the Good News in the positive way (see the shepherds of Lk 2:8- 
20). In Luke's Gospel, further modification of 1:51-53 will be 
made, especially in his theme of the rich sharing possessions, 
prayer, p>eace, and forgiveness of enemies... For the evangelist, 
member^ip in the "poor of God" does not come with "social 
status or ethnic heritage. 

3.1 Empowerment of the Poor 

The terms "empowerment of the poor," "option for the poor" 
and "reversal of fortunes" are very dear to those involved in 
Liberation Theology which burst into the limelight about twenty 
years ago. 

’*Biiown, The Sew Jerome Biblical Commentary, § 43 : 23 . 
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In his famous book. Option for the Poor, Donal Dorr hai 
many ways shown how he has been inspired by and impro' 
on Paolo Freire's Pedagogy of the Oppressed, as they both deal v 
the ways and means of improving the lot of the less privilege 
society and reversing their fortunes for the better.^ In his b 
Dorr diligently studies the Catholic Church's social teachin 
the last one hundred years. He continually stresses that builc 
and restructuring a just and truly human world is nqt an 
task. The traditional Catholic teaching of the last hundred y 
is a source of encouragement and hop>e for all involved in su< 
task. The Church has come to believe, slowly, in ways that ne 
seemed so clear in past centuries, that working for a just 
peac^l world is an essential part of evangelization. Those t 
have the good of the poor and marginalized at heart must k 
on struggling with the poor and Jbr the poor, to improve their 
In Dorr's words. 

The Church now acknowledges that in preaching ttie Gospel 
working for justice, it must make an option for the poor. It mus 
in effective solidarity widi those who are powerless and voice 
and must seek fo empower [emphasis mine] them and give tl 
back their voice. Catholic social teaching recognizes that the p 
and the powerless are God's favourites... to use the words of) 
Paul II. They can no longer be seen as just the ones who are ti 
helped by others. They are called by God to be key agents, uT 
God, in bringing justice and liberation to the world.’’ 
Centessimus Annus, coming from a Pope who had lived at 
mercy of the Polish communist bureaucracy, subtly if cle. 
drew attention to how systems smother people even as t 
claim to help them with "unemployment benefits." Many 
those who benefit from such programmes "feel themse, 
disempowered and marginalized" by the way in which as 
tance is given. The crucial test of the social security systen 
"whether it creates unnecessary dependency or whether on 
other hand it goes some way towards empowering people, mak 
them aware of their own dignity and supporting them in tak 

’^See Donal Domi, Optitm for the Poor (Revised Edition), Dublin: Gill 
MacMillan, 1992, pauim; Paolo FansE, Pedag^ of the Opprtaaed, New York: 
guin Books, 1972, paseim; and George Omaku Ehusani, The Sociai Cotpel. An Or 
of the Church's Current Teadting on Human Development, Lagos: Ambusador P 
cations-Academy Press, PLC, 1992, passim. 

^CXhu, op. cit., p. 378. 

>*Ibul., p. 348. 
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initiatives on their own behalf."^ From our own standpoint as 
Christians, especially those of the privileged classes who may 
want to "opt for the poor," the political aspects of such an option 
should be fully grasped. It may not be merely a question of 
beginning to live poorly like those we opt for, but more imjjor- 
tantly of empowering the poor through searching urith them for the 
me<ming of Christian faith in today's world.^ 

3^ The Magnificat and Empowerment of the Poor 

It is easy to see how the theme of empoxverment and the 
Magnificat are closely related when one imderstands that the 
latter does not really come from the mouth of the historical Mary 
as such, but rather from Luke's own understanding. The beauti- 
ful canticle <innounces in summary form the major themes that 
occur in Luke- Acts. In these magnificent words of the Magnificat 
the author shows what his two works mean for those who follow 
Christ: true concern for the poor and the politically weak. Chris- 
tian leadership must not assume the ways of the world with its 
power-and-authority exhibitionism; Christian nourishment at the 
Lord's table must have a special quality since it is at the Lord's 
own initiative; and God's promise of blessing to Abraham and 
his true posterity is being fulfilled from generation to genera- 
tion.^® 

When seen from the perspective of the Magnificat and the 
place it strategically has in the book, Luke's Gospel can be spo- 
ken of in terms of the social gospel. The beatitudes in Luke, especially 
when judged against those of Matthew, also bear this out: Mt 5:3 
has "blessed are the poor in spirit..." while Lk 6:21 has "biessed 
are you poor." Mt 5:6 has "... those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness...” while Lk 6:21 has "blessed are you that hunger 
now..." Thus whereas in both cases Mt uses the terms "poor" and 
"hungry" metaphorically, Lk speaks in terms of the really poor 
and concretely hungry for food and thirsty for drink. The poor, 
even for the social evangelist, do not however, get an automatic 
passport to heaven for the simple reason of their being poor: they 
must be disciples in the fullest sense, as Luke points out (6:20). 
Just as the Psalmist had long ago taught that the Lord "satisfies 


”lbut., p. 5. 
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the thirsty, and the hungry he fills with good things" (Ps 107:9), 
so does Luke now teach via the Magnificat, that the poor who 
hunger in this life will be satisfied, as long as they are "the poor 
of the Lord," the anawim. The Lucan beatitudes audience togeth- 
er with the other less privileged groups treated in the Luke-Acts 
corpus, bring into bold relief the place of the poor in the Magnificat 
as proclaimed on the mouth of the blessed Mother the Magnificat 
"announced the great social upset [emphasis mine] which the 
Gospel will bring about - He has put down the mighty from their 
thrones and exalted those of low degree (Lk 1:52).~” 

The Magnificat is thus the first prompting of the reversal of 
for times, the sign of the "great social upset" that all liberation 
theologians are not only praying, but concretely working for. It is 
now no longer "the-poor-whom-we-have-and-will-always-have- 
with-us." It is now no more the erroneous acquiescence to a 
"made-in-heaven-poverty." Rather it is a fuller understanding 
of the meaning of poverty-and-impoverishment; the oppressed- 
oppression-and-oppressors as coming from the same sinful source, 
system and structures. 

4. Empowerment of the Poor and the Future World 

Order 

It is disappointing to discover that some two thousand years 
after the chanting of Mary's Magnificat, justice, peace and devel- 
opment have continued to remain a far cry for peoples and 
places across the globe. 

A future and better world order urgently demand an em- 
powerment of the poor. To empower means to opt for the poor, 
to give them more power to make decisions by themselves, to 
improve their own lot with all the resources available to the rich 
and the privileged. This means not merely helping the poor and 
the less-privileged, in a once-and-for-all manner, but resisting 
exploitation and oppression. The Chinese proverb says it all: "If 
you today give me a fish to eat, I shall be hungry tomorrow. But 
if you teach me how to fish, I shall rwver be hungry again." We 
commit ourselves to an "empowering presence wifii the ordi- 
nary/poor people, helping them to explore and articulate the 


"Regliuld Fulio et al. (cds.), A Nev Catholic Cornmentary oh Holy Scrptwe, 
London; Thomu Ndaon and Sons Ltd, 1975, p. 992. 
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ineaning of the Gospel in their daily lives and struggles."^ 

Harvey Cox has posed the question: "What does it mean for 
the Church to be apostolic today, and what does apostolidty 
have to do with the 'preferenti^ option for the poor' or with 
becoming what Pope John XXni once called for, a 'Church o/the 
Poor'?"^* It is surely lamentable that it took the magisterial Church 
several centuries to come up with "social encyclicals." It is how- 
ever better for the poor at\d the less-privileg^ of our society to 
light oi\e candle than to curse the darkness. With the renewed 
concern of the magisterial Church to preach the social Gospel in 
season and out of season, a new world order can be hoped for if 
all in the Church, the leaders and the led, really begin to opt for 
the poor, more in action than in zoord, more by example than by 
precept. 

The hope for the renewal of the Church generated by the 
Second Vatican Coimdl spurred the Latin American Church leaders 
to decidedly opt for the poor in a way they never had foreseen 
before the Council. Dorr gives us three basic elements at the 
heart of this option for the poor, which elements the African 
Church leaders and indeed Church leaders in all developing 
countries tibuld well make their own if they want a better world 
order.” 

(i) A commitment by Church leaders not to collude with 
oppressive systems or regimes in any way, but rather to cam- 
paign actively for structural justice in society and to take dte risk 
of throwing ^e authority of the official Church behind efforts to 
resist oppression wd exploitation. 

(ii) A belief that the key agents in bringing about such change 
must 1^ the poor, the marginalized themselves. Hence a conmiit- 
ment to work "from below" for and with these groups, actively 
supporting and empowering them. 

(iii) A ccnxunitment to make the Church itself more just and 
partidpative. It is this that will see the poor and opopressed 
groups recognized with their dignity and value and listened to. 
TJiey will then have the practical experience of being empowered 
by participating in decision making. 

No matter what the Church leaders in whatever part of the 
globe do by way of encouraging all, cmly maximum solidarity of 

"Harvey Cn», The Silaimg of LeoimOo Bqjf. The Vatiemt and the Future of WorU 
e hr h t h uu tg, niwmu. Meyer Stone Books, 1988, p- 149. 

"DoaB,ap.dt.,p.2. 
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the rich with the poor and, even more importantly, of the poor 
among themselves, will eventually bring a better order. One can 
easily see why this idea of solidarity inspired John Paul's Laborem 
Excercens and how this in turn inspired the Polish Labour Union 
as it metamorphosed from a mere Workers' Union to a winiting 
political party. Lech Walesa, the then union leader, now turned 
Polish President, is a good testimony of the reversal of fortunes. 
It is however the encouragement of the Pope, in the moral and 
spiritual order, persistent, consistent and non-violent, that made 
this metamorphosis possible. 

Such a reversal of fortunes should also be possible for in- 
stance in a country like Nigeria where military dictators and 
usurpers of presidential thrones are ten a p>enny. One is left to 
wonder why Nigeria was not so assisted by her Church leaders 
as the Pope openly, if morally and spirituaUy, assisted the op- 
pressed Polish Labour Union, so that the downtrodden and the 
impoverished could reverse their fortimes.“ The Pope did not 
appeal only to the Polish poor to take their destiny in their own 
hands. He has done the same in Brazil and the Philippines, and 
continues to so do frequently. The poor must take responsibility 
for their own fate and the Pojje approves resistance to the exploi- 
tation of the poor. It must be not^, however, that following the 
mind of the Church, the Pope does not support any class strug- 
gle, but rather supports a struggle against injustice. He supports 
an option against sin and injustice, not against the rich. He 
supports a rejection of evil systems and bad structures in soci- 
ety. Struggle for justice and against injustice must not be confused 
with struggle against any class, be it a struggle of women against 
men or the poor against the rich. 

The empowerment of the poor that the Church is now so 
much interested in can and must be rightly seen in revolutionary 
terms. The revolutionary empoxverment of the poor in the Magnificat 
and the import of the reversal-of-fortunes in Luke's theology are 
all expressed in the declarations by Jesus himself who empha- 
sized in his teaching, and demonstrated in his own life, that the 

”In this connection, it has been recently observed by Professor Ali Mazrui that 
it is possible to think that the fortunes of Nigeria would luve reversed for the better 
if Nigeria were Poland, and the Labour Unions of Pengassan and Nupeng, Solidamosc. 
Nigeria's Bashonin M.K.O. Abiola would have today become, like Lech Walesa of 
Poland, a President. The local <and universal) Church merely looked the other way 
while these Labour Unions struggled for the realization of Aiola's mandate. Most 
of their leaders are still m jail for their struggles. 
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last and the least of this world are first. 

It is this revolutionary import of the Gospel of Christ that is 
embrionically presented in Luke's Magnificat through the mouth 
of Mary. This empowerment has therefore important implica- 
tions for contemporary society's moral, social and economic order, 
as William Barclay has noted.^ That God "scattered the proud in 
the imagination of their hearts" means that with the advent of 
Christ a moral revolution had been triggered off. That God "casts 
down the mighty from their thrones and exalts the lowly" means 
that a social revolution has begun with the conception of ]esus. 

From the Magnificat standpoint, Christ has put an end to the 
world's labels of prestige. That God has "filled the hungry with 
good things and the rich has sent empty away" means that even 
at Christ's conception in Mary's womb an economic revolution 
actually started. A "Christian" society, i.e., a society inspired by 
Christ's message, is what the Christian Gospel must produce, 
asserts Barclay forthrightly.” Such a "Christian" society must be 
one that has enough for anybody's need but not enough for ^ t 
anybody's greed. It is such a revolutionary empowerment as one 
finds in the Magnificat that can help produce the much needed ^ r 
better world order. 

Christians who recite the Magnificat and do so out of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin and find it conveys a special meaning 
to them as God's inspired word, can now recite it with a new 
realization of an empowerment which is theirs for the taking. 

They can now more ardently see in this "Queen Mother" their 
most beloved sister; daughter of God the Father, Mother of God 
the Son and Spouse of God the Holy Spirit, she remains the first 
lover and the model of the Christ-centred life, the sign of the call 
and destiny of the Church. She remains the first of all the saints, 
whose prayer and intercessions all lovers of Christ need and 
want, to help them love him more and serve him better.” Those 
who find Catholics and others praying to her and through her in 
forms at times difficult to justify should not quickly rain fire and 
brimstone on those who so pray. For, in Ward's words, 

Christian praying is learnt primarily not in isolation but within a 

tradition, in common with the whole Church in the Liturgy. By 

•'‘William Barclay, The Gospel of Luke. (DB. 3), Philadelphia; Westminster 
Press, 1957, pp. 15-16. 

“Barclay, op. cil., p.l5. ; 

“J. Neville Ward, Five for Sorrow Ten for Jo\f. Consideration of the Rosary. 

Garden City-New York: IDoubleday and Co. Inc., p. 189. 

( 
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continually taking his/her personal prayer into the common: prayer 
of the Church, the believer exposes it to enlargements and purifica- 
tions that save it from eccentricity amd immaturity.^ 

5. Conclusion 

That poverty was no longer to be seen as a curse, nor riches 
as a blessing from on high, marks the revolutionary step in the 
Gospel message as epitomized in the beatitudes of Matthew and 
Luke. It is Luke, however, who catches the fancy of all those who 
work for justice and peace, social reformers, and also the present 
writer, for letting Christ's revolutionary message, the concern of 
God for his poor and less privileged and his reversal of fortune 
teaching, come out in full blast. We have found in the Magnificat 
the empowerment of the poor and die less privileged of society 
to take their destiny in their own hands and struggle to reverse 
their fortunes for the better. 

For the lot of the poor to be better, the rich, the privileged 
and highly placed, must listen to the clarion-call of the option for 
the poor, a call to all to allow a new lease of life to all God's 
people: that they may have life, life in its fullness (cf. Jn 10:10). 

The Blessed Virgin has many lessons to teach all who closely 
study this famous canticle of hers, but one needs special empha- 
sis to fittingly conclude this paper: Mary teaches all who are 
poor, to act as the poor of the Lord, believing and trusting in God 
and in him alone, that his will be done in us and for us, his 
handmaids (cf Lk 1:38). We shall thus discover, to our amaze- 
ment and joy, that "...with God nothing will he impossible" (cf 
Lk 1:37). This includes the real possibility that the less-privi- 
leged, the outcasts, the marginalized of this world, including 
women and the poor of the Lord, the anawim, rise from grass to 
grace, from rags to riches, when and if they so will. The Magnificat 
asks that they be fully empowered so to rise. 


”lbid,p. 190 . 
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Christianity and Hinduism 

A Comparison of the Viervs Held by Jules Monchanin 
and Bede Griffiths 

Sten RODHE* 

Introduction 

The following is the main content of a speech given in Lyon, 

France, April 6, 1995, as a part of the celebrations of the bir^ of 
Jules Monchanin April 10, 1895. The reason why I was invited to 
speak at this celebration wzis that I have written in English a 
small biography of Jules Monchanin, founder of the Sacddananda 
Ashram, Shantivanam, Tamil Nadu. I wrote it at the suggestion 
of the second successor of Jules Monchanin as leader of the 
Ashram, Dom Bede Griffiths. 

The first time I visited Saccidananda Ashram was in 1988. 

Some years earlier I had been fascinated by Bede Griffiths's i 
book The Marriage of East and West. Is that not a wonderful title? 

In a marriage two persons become one, though remaining two, 
complementing one another. 

Already in the 1930s, while studying theology and history of 
religions at the University of Lund, Sweden, I had read and been 
captured by the Upanishads. I asked myself how the message of 
the Upani^ads could be related to the message of the Bible: 
could both be true or had one of them to be false? Were the 
gospels of East and West compatible, could they be married, 
complement one another as parts of a whole? 

In the years 1988-1992 I visited Saccidananda Ashram every 
year and started to study its history. Griffiths was most encour- 
aging. But soon it became clear that the subject was too large for 
my limited capacities and possibilities. Griffiths advised me to 
concentrate my studies on Monchanin. He is too little known in 
India, Griffiths said, and he deserves to be better known. 


*Dr. Sten Rudhe is a Swedish scholar, audtor of Deliver Us from Evil, Studies in 
Vedic Ideas of Salvation (Lund: Gleerup, 1946). His lives in Warholms vitg 6A, 22465, 
Lund. 
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From inclusivism to pluralism 

Griffiths was a great admirer of Monchanin. He came to 
India in 1955 and met Monchanin a couple of times. He started 
his work with the same attitude, which we may call inclusive. 
The riches of Hinduism should be included into the Church. The 
Church should cease to be European-centred. In India the Church 
should be an Indian Church, using Indian traditions and cus- 
toms. It should be inculturated. This was a vision of Monclumin 
as well as of Griffiths. Griffiths's attitude developed, however, 
from inclusivism to pluralism, or as he preferred to call it, 
complementarity. I shall try to compare Monchanin's inclusive 
view with Griffiths's complementary view. 

Monchanin's vision 

Monchanin's vision of a Christian India came early to him. 
When in 1932 he fell seriously ill, he promised God that, if he 
were to recover, he would dedicate himself to the salvation of 
India. He had a profound faith in the trinitarian God of the 
Catholic Church, and by occasional readings and study he had 
also acquired a deep knowledge of Indian thought. He wanted to 
make India Christian by means of an Indian spirituality. His 
interest was, however, not limited to India. He looked forward 
to an integration of all the spiritual traditions of the world into 
the Kingdom of Christ, who is the Lord of the Universe and 
wants to make all peoples his disciples. Monchanin had close 
contacts with the Muslim world of North Africa, and his closest 
friend, Edouard Uuperray, planned to go to China. But Monchanin 
felt that his Sfiecial vocation was India. 

His superiors were not convinced of this vocation. When 
Duf>err^ and Monchanin applied to Archbishop Cardinal Maurin 
to ^ sent to Asia, the Cardinal said that they should have their 
mission field in Lyon. Their appeal to Rome did not help. But in 
1938 the successor of Cardmal Maurin, Cardinal Gerlier, permit- 
ted Monchanin to leave Lyon and follow his inner call to India. 

Monchanin spent a preparatory period in Louvain in the 
house of the Soci^t6 des AuxUiaires des Missions. In a letter in 
Advent 1938 to his pupil from Lyon Marguerite Frost he wrote: 
Through the undulating pictures of the prophets I see the Indian 
Christ and in Him - under his guise - the fulfilled Christ! Every 
evening 1 read the Magnificat: we have been chosen to prepare 
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secretly - through our solitary life and through our solitary deatti - 
for the advent of this Christ, adorned with the glory of India, as a 
cdkraoartin, having taken up all the riches of India, finally purified 
in Him,' united, transubstantiated. One will have to think of that 
when the solitude becomes too heavy. 

Such was his vision. A Christianisation of India would signi- 
fy a fulfilment of Christ. The risen Christ is not complete widi- 
3ut the riches, all the values, of India. 

'he Ashram of the Holy Trinity 

To prepare for this fulfilment Monchanin wanted to become 
jm Indian, to serve under Indians. This was not easy. In 1939 the 
bishop of Trichinopoly took him into his service and gave him 
tasks in villages in Tamil Nadu among people who lived for 
away from the kind of intellectual problems tlut were central to 
aim. He wanted to live as poor a life as his parishioners, and that 
was not good for his heal^, which was never strcmg. He did not 
meet many Hindus. The dialogue with Hinduism, which would 
lead to an inclusion of its riches into Christianity, had to take 
3lace mainly within himself. He dreamt of creating a Christian 
ashram, where contemplation in an Indian way would be central. 
He was surprised and disappointed to find so little interest in 
rnd knowledge of Hindu classical tradition among his Catholic 
roUeagues, so little interest in his own vision of including the 
riches of India into the Church. 

It took more than ten years before his plan of founding an 
ishram could be realised, llie Saccidananda Ashram, the Ashram 
3f the Holy Trinity, was founded in 1950. The foimdation of die 
ishram had become possible through the arrival in 1948 of the 
Benedictine monk Henri Le Saux, better known as Swami 
Abhishiktzmanda. Monchanin and Le Saux shared the same vi- 
sion, the they wrote together a small book. An Indian Benedictine 
Ashram, published in 1951. The authors outlined rules for what 
they hope would be an Indian contemplative order. They call it 
in "institute." 

The one aim of this Institute is to prepare monks to stand before 
God in Adoration, Prayer and Reparation in the name of Immortal 
lndia...fiiat will rise to her full stature within the Church in file 
splendours of the vision of and in the participation of the Blessed 
Trinity (pp. 84-5). 

To their disappointment Indian monks never arrived. In the 
^ench version of the Book, Ermites du Saccidananda, which was 
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published in 1956, the quoted text disappeared. Letters and dia- 
ries from this time give witness of a more pessimistic view of th 
future of the ashram than the one given in the books. 

Monchanin and Le Saux 

Monchanin and Le Saux had much in common. They wer« 
both ardent French Catholic priests, fascinated by India, trying 
to live as Indians with a vision of a Christian India. But they soor 
found that their temperaments were rather different, and the! 
attitudes to Hinduism became abo more and more different. 

In a letter to hb friend Joseph Lemari6 in 1953 Le Saux wrote 
"I am so weary of having to struggle constantly for the last thre 
years with Fr M., or more precisely to drag him along... He wil 
never come out of hb dreams." Some years later, in 1957, wher 
he did not have long time left to live, Monchanin looked back or 
hb difficulties with Le Saux in a letter 

Serious divergences between us have caste a shadow over these las' 
years; I think he goes too far in his concessions to Hinduism, and i 
seems to me more and more doubtful that the essence of Christian- 
ity can be recovered at the other side of Advaita. Advaita, like yog! 
and more than it, is an abyss. Whoever in an experience of vertigc 
lets himself into it does not know what he will find in the bottom, 
am afraid he may find himself rather than the living, trinitariar 
God. 

As b clear from this letter of July 1957, in the task of incorpo- 
rating the Indian tradition into Chrbtianity, Monchanin founc 
the greatest problem in the Indian concept of Advaita, which h« 
found impossible to reconcile with the Chrbtian belief in z 
trinitarian God. It is interesting to note that in Ermites di 
Saccidamnda there b a glossary which did not exbt in the earliei 
An Indian Benedictine Ashram. It was probably written by Monduinin 
The term advaita gets a comparatively long explanation. It b saic 
to be "a fundamental element of the Indian religious-philosophi- 
cal thinking." Sankara and Ramanuja are mentioned as interpret- 
ers of it For Monchanin a serious question was whether advaiti 
b a kind of pantheism or not Already in hb boyhood he hac 
written a "refutation of panthebm." The first chapter in At 
Indian Benedictine Ashram was written by Monchanin as a refuta- 
tion of panthebm. As to Sankara and Ramanuja, Monchanir 
wrote that Sankara could not be regarded as a panthebt, be 
cause, according to him, the world with ib pluralbm b not real 
In Monchanin's view, Ramanuja comes closer to panthebm, a: 
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for him die world is an integral part of the Divine Being. 

Anyway, Le Saux "had imniersed himself into the advaitic 
Hinduism in such a way that Monchanin could not follow him. 

The decisive event in this development happened already in 
1949, before the foundation of the Ashram. Monchanin intro- 
duced Le Saux to the famous Ramana Maharshi in his ashram at 
the foot of the Arunachala mountain. For Le Saux this was a start 
of a profound and lifelong relation to this mountain. He rettuned 
to it ag 2 un and again during the following years and bec^une 
more attached to Arunachala than to Shantivanam. He became a 
Hindu advaita sannyasi while at the same time he remained a 
Christian monk - a combination Mondianin could not accept. Le 
Saux emphasized the experience beyond intellectual concepts. 
Monchanin found the concept of advaita incompatible with be- 
lief in a trinitarian God. 

This difference in their attitudes became sharper and deeper 
dimng the years Monchanin and Le Saux tried to live together in 
Shantivanam. While Le Saux went deeper in his experience of 
Hindu advaita, Monchanin felt more and more that a gulf, an \ 
abyss, separated Hindus from Christians. In 1952 he wrote: "I 
coidess, die more 1 deal with Hindus, the less I see my way. 1 
measure with anguish the gulf lying between them and us." In * 
1953: "The more religious they are, the further they are from 
Christianity.... To speak of christianizing Hinduism is no doubt 
improper. One should say: in contact with Hinduism (yoga, 
tantra, vedanta, etc.) to find a profounder awareness - some- 
times new - of oneself as a Christian and to present (meaning 
make present) this awareness to Hindus, no more." 

Le Saux, on his side, was unhappy that Monchanin did not 
understand him. In 1954 he wrote in a letter: "I think he is too 
'Greek' to go to the depth. India presses relentlessly beyond 
concepts, beyond the manas: how will the Greek, even if a follow- 
er of Plotinus, ever make the sacrifice of his nous (mind)? And 
yet, neither the Self, nor therefore India, will ever be reached 
through concepts." 

Monchanin admitted that he was "Greek" in his thinking. In 
a letter to Duperray in 1955 he wrote: "Never have I felt - 
intellectually - more Christian and I must say more Greek. I feel a 
growing horror of the forms of muddled thiiiking in this 'beyond 
thought' which most often proves to be only a 'falling short of 
thought', in which everything gets drowned." 
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Oppositicm to Le Saux seems to have increased Monduuiin'i. 
unwillingness to accept experience 'beyond thought'. Earlier ir 
1955 he had lectured on 'the concept of Godhead' and talkec 
about the apophatic tradition in Christianity. He had said dia 
Godhead and God are complementary aspects of the same reali- 
ty. With the word Godhead we speak of "the Divine Essence, no 
as it appears to us, but as it is in itself, beycmd human grasp anc 
understanding, the unknown and unknowable 'Beyond' to whicf 
the praise of Silence is d\e only hymn." 

In a lecture, "Indian Culture and the Fullness of Christ," a 
the end of 1956, Monchanin returned to the question of the 
essence of God. Now he asserted that the tri-personal relation- 
ship is the very essence of God. The apophatic tradition of Chris- 
tian mysticism is trinitarian or it is nothing, Monchaiun said. 
And he continued to say that advaitic Hinduism could not "b 
sublimated into trinitarian thought without a crucifying dark 
night of the soul. It has to tmdergo a noetic metamorphosis, : 
passion of the spirit." 

At the end of this lecture Monchanin emphasized that h. 
had not given up his vision of a Christian India, though he die 
not see any signs of its realization. He said that we have "to wail 
with patience and theological hope for the hour of the advent of 
India into the Church, in order to realize the fullness of the 
Church and the fullness of India." And he ended his speech by 
saying that there is something greater than intellect; love. Amor 
intrat ubi intellectus stat ad ostium ("Love enters while the intellect 
remains at the door"). 

Monchanin's legacy 

Monchanin lived, suffered and died for his vision of a Chris- 
tian India. When I wrote my book, with the intention to make 
Monchanin better known in India. I plarmed to call it "A Vision 
of a Christian India, The Life and Work of Jules Monchanin." Bui 
Christian friends in India, including the publishers, told me that 
such a title would make the situation of Christians in India more 
difficult. Monchanin's vision of including the riches of India into 
the Christian Church is not shared by most Indian Christians 
today. They usually accept a religiously plural, politically secular 
India. They support the words of the Indian Constitution: India 
is a secular republic. They do not look forward to "a Christian 
India." 






1 had to drop the title "A Vision of a Christian India." My 
next suggestion was to call it "Jules Monchanin - Pioneer in 
Christian-Hindu Dialogue." Some friends maintained that there 
was very little of real Christian-Hindu dialogue in Monchaiun's 
life. He did not meet many intellectual Hindus. He found that 
Hindus were not keen on dialogue. For dtem all religions were 
different aspects of the one truth, which is beyond all religious 
concepts. 

I said, however, that though in the life of Monchanin there 
was rather little of dialogue with Hindus, there was a real dia- 
logue between Christianity and Hinduism in his own mind. Ear- 
lier the Christian attitude to Hinduism was usually an exclusive 
one: Hinduism represented darkness which should disappear 
with the lig^t of Christianity. Monchanin was open for the riches 
in the Hindu heritage. He was a pioneer in opening Christian 
minds for them. The rich legacy of India had to be included into 
the Churdi. 

This inclusive view became the view of the Second Vatican 
Council, which met five years after Monchanin's death. He was \ 
one of those who had prepared the way for it. 

But now this inclusive view cannot be upheld, at least not in 
India. As I have already said, most Indian Christians seem to ^ 
hold to a pluralistic view, wanting a secular state, which is 
neutral in its attitude to various religions. This is true of both 
Catholics and Protestants. In 1991 a volume called Religious Plu- 
ralism, An Indian Christian Perspective wais published with many 
contributions. Among the authors was Raymundo Pannikar with 
an essay called "Indie Christian Theology of Religious Pluralism 
from the Perspective of Interculturation." Among leading Prot- 
estant theologians with the same perspective I like to mention 
Stanley Samartha, who in the same year, 1991, published his 
book One Christ - Many Religions. The first chapter is called 
"New Perceptions of Religious Pluralism." Here I want to focus 
on Bede Griffiths, leader of the Saccidananda Ashram between 
1968 and 1993. 

Bede Griffiths 

When Monchanin died in 1957, his colleague Le Saux became 
tihe leader of the Ashraun. Here, however, I am not going to deal 
with him and his thinking. He was a very complex person, and a 
good deal has already been written about him. 
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When in 1968 Le Saux decided finally to leave Shantivanam, 
he wanted the Ashram to he taken over by the Kurisumala 
Ashram in Kerala. Its leader was Francis Mahieu, a Belgian Trappist, 
who had arrived in India in 1955. When Mondianin was prepar- 
ing for India in Belgium in 1939, Mahieu had listened to him ana 
become fascinated, wanting to follow him to India. This became 
possible only in 1955, when he joined Monchaiun and Le Saux in 
their ashram. A great admirer of Monchaiun, he found it difficult 
to collaborate with Le Saux, and with the blessing of Monchanin, 
he left Shantivanam in 1956. He had received a call from a bishop 
of the Syro-Malankara Church in Kerala to found an ashram in 
his diocese. Monchwin, who at this time was rather pessimistic 
about the future of Shantivanam, saw a chzmce of a renewal of 
his vision in Kerala, where it would be easier to recruit Indian 
members of the ashram. Mahieu foimd a collaborator in Griffiths 
who had arrived in India in the same year as himself, in 1955, but 
had not been successful in founding a Benedictine monastery in 
Bangalore, as he had platmed. 

After long preparations, Kurisumala Ashram was founded 
in 1958. For some years Mahieu and Griffiths worked together 
there until the call came from Shantivanam in 1968. It was decid- 
ed that Griffiths should take over the leadership in Shantivanam. 
This was in some ways a good solution to the problems that has 
arisen in the collaboration between Mahieu and Griffiths. Mahieu 
was mainly interested in the tradition of the Syrian churches in 
Kerala, and saw in these traditions a bridge l^tween East and 
West. Griffiths was more interested in making bridges to the 
Hindu traditions. 

I visited Kurisumala Ashram high up the Western Ghats a 
couple of times, and Francis Mahieu, now called Francis Acharya, 
has been most interested in my work. He had close contacts with 
Monchanin as well as with Le Saux and Griffiths. I am most 
grateful to him for his help. 

I talked several times with Bede Griffiths about his relations 
to his predecessors. In some ways he was more like Le Saux than 
Monchanin. Le Saux and Griffiths were both contemplative 
Benedictine moitks but also outgoing persons, talking and writ- 
ing much. The priest Monchaiun was more contemplative than 
the two monks, staying in the Ashram, where he prayed, stud- 
ied, meditated. Le ^ux travelled much in India and never liked 
to stay for a long time in the Ashram, which he left definitely in 
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-168, filing more at home in North India. Griffiths stayed more 
1 the Ashram but travelled mudt outside India, lecturing in the 
TSA, in Europe, in Australia. While Monchanin did not become 
;ry well known outside the Ashram and his circle of friends, 
lainly in France, both Le Saux and Griffiths became widely 
nown. 

As I have said, Monchanin and Le Saux differed seriously in 
leir attitudes to the Hindu advaita tradition. Monchanin found 
impossible to accept advaita as a Christian believing in a 
initarian God. Le Saux and Griffiths both accepted advzuta. ''I 
ave never had any difficulties with advaita," Griffiths told me 
>veral times, and on that point he was more like Le Saux than 
ionchanin. But he was never keen on talking about Le Saux. He 
dt much closer to Monchanin than to Le Saux, he told me. 
onchanin was the real founder of the ashram. Le Saux never 
dt really at home there. When I said that in accepting advaita, 
3r instance, Griffiths was closer to Le Saux fiian to Mochnanin, 
* replied that Monchnin stuck harder to the Greek way of 
linking than he himself wanted to do. The Greek and Indian 
/ays of thinking are complementary, he mamtained. 

One should perhaps also remember that Griffiths was older 
tan his predecessor Le Saux. Griffiths was bom in 1906, 11 
iars after Monchanin, Le Saux was bom in 1910, 15 years after 
4onchanin. 

It is perhaps significant that although all three took Indian 
ames, only Le Saux constantly used it, Abhishiktananda. 
fondianin and Griffiths very seldom used their Indian names, 
e Saux was the one among them who became most Indian, 
ever leaving India after his arrival in 1948. 

Tniversal wisdom 

Griffiths wrote many books, so there is much material to 
jUow the development of his thinking from inclusivism to plu- 
alism, or as he preferred to call it, complementarity. Here I shall 
:xnis on his last book Universal Wisdom. A Journey through the 
acred Wisdom of the World, published in 1994 after his death in 
993. It is a reader, with texts from several religions. 

I remember how Griffiths talked with me about this book 
.’hen he was working on it. I was interested, particularly be* 
ause I had worked on similar books in my own language, Swed- 
h, publishing 'readers' with significant texts from various reli* 
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gions. He enjoyed his work very much, looking for texts from 
the world religions which expressed the same universal wisdom. 
He found many excellent texts, he said, but he had difficulties 
with Islam. He foimd, however, texts suitable for his purpose in 
Sufism. 

The last time I met Griffiths was in December 1992, when he 
had finished the work on his reader, though it was not yet 
available in print. I asked him if he was planning to write more 
books. Oh yes, he said, and the next one will be called The Divine 
Mystery. 

In his extensive introduction to the reader Universal Wisdom 
Griffiths finds that behind all cultural differences between the 
religions of the world there is an experience of ultimate reality. 
This reality transcends the mind and cannot be expressed in 
words. Hindus speak of Brahman or Atman, Buddhism speaks 
of Nirvana and Sunyata, Daoism speaks of Dao, Greeks speak of 
Being (to cfh). In the Jewish tradition the name of God is un- 
speakable, interpreted as Yahweh, which means I am. All these 
words point to an inexpressible mystery, in which the ultimate 
meaning of the universe is found. 

The Upanishads are the oldest expressions for this wisdom, 
but about at the same time, around 500 BC, the same discovery 
was made in China, Greece and Palestine. This universal wisdom 
was in the course of time developed by philosophers and theolo- 
gians, such as Sankara and Nagaijuna in India, in Greece Plato 
and later Plotin, who influenced the mystical traditions of Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Islam. 

In Europe this universal wisdom, this perennial philosophy, 
flourished during the Middle Ages but was rejected in the six- 
teenth century. A new philosophy based on science and technol- 
ogy developed, which is now disintegrating. The world must 
recover the ancient wisdom, which has now to be interpreted in 
the light of the knowledge of the world which western science 
and technology have given. 

Griffiths offers his book with readings from several religions 
as a contribution to this recovering work. During their long 
history each religion has got its own unique insight into ultimate 
truth and reality, he writes. We need to learn from one another's 
insights in order to discover our unity. This demands a certain 
detachment from our own culture and religion, a recognition of 
the changing elements in each religious tradition and an opening 
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he heart and mind to the transcendent truth, which is re- 
led in every genuine religious tradition. At the same time we 
e to take account of the changes which western science, whether 
'sks, biology, psychology, sociology or metaphysics, has brought 
ur lives. 

Behind all religioi^s there is the common experience of the 
/, the sacred, the mysterium, a vision of humanity as one with 
are and with the universal Spirit pervading the human wd 
physical world. 

In a Vedic hymn we read the famous words: "The wise call 
one being by many names." Beyond ail plurality, all names 
concepts, there is unity. One Being. In the Upanishads this 
^ Being is called Brahman, cmd we can find it if we meditate 
3ur breathing as our innermost Self, the Atman. The Vedic 
s, representing various appearances are said to be nothing 
names and forms of the one Reality beyond name or form. 
i is true, Griffiths says, not only of the Vedic gods but of the 
s of all religions. The One Reality is beyond every name and 
n, even beyond the names used by Christians and Moslems. 
"For many people today the personal God, whether Jewish, 
istian or MusUin, is a problem, since he so Obviously reflects 
limitations of the human mind. But in India from the earliest 
3s it hfis been recognized that the personal God, whatever 
n he may take, is a reflection in the human mind of the one, 
iscendent reality, the Brahman," Griffiths writes. The same 
dom can be found in other religions. It is a universal wisdom. 
Coming to the Bhagavad Gita, on which Griffiths had earlier 
tten a complete commentary. River of Compassion. A Christian 
imentary on the Bhagavad Gita (1987), he talks about the dis- 
'tion made between the divine nature of Krishna, his invisible 
.It, and his visible nature, mcuiifested in all creation. The 
;;uage used may often seem pantheistic, seeming to identify 
1 with nature, but the actual doctrine is pan-en-theistic, that is 
ilief that God is in everything. God is in every being, as the 
und of existence. In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna is exalted as 
personal God, dwelling in the heart of every creature and 
;ring salvation, final liberation, to all who call on him. Yet at 
same time this p>ersonal God who reveals himself as love, is 
with the infinite Brahman, the eternal Spirit who sustains the 
.'erse. Griffiths compares this revelation of a personal God, 
h that of Yahweh in the Jewish tradition emd that of Allah in 
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Islam, and finally writh die mystery of the Trinity in die C3iristian 
tradition. 

From the New Testament Gridiths reprints in his reader the 
whole fourth gospel. "I am in the Father and the Fadier in me.. .He 
who sees me, sees the Father.-.I and the Father are one..." are 
well-known quotations from it. They express non-duality, advaita, 
between God and the human. 11113 non-duality is not confined to 
Jesus, but is valid for everybody. "No one knows the Son but the 
Father and no one knows the Father but the Son and the one to 
whom the Son chooses to reveal him." This does not mean that 
the human and God are identical. It is no question of pantheism 
or nomism, nor is it dualism, a total separation. Jesus pointed to 
the fact that he could do nothing of himself but that he got all his 
authority from the Father. 

The destiny of all humanity is to realize its essential unity in 
the Godhead, by whatever name it is known. This is the meaning 
of Jesus' prayer "that they may all be one, even as thou. Father, 
art in me and I in them, that they also may be in us." 

To reach this unity, everything must be sacrificed. The sepa- 
rated, individual self has to die, if the true self is to be found. 
Jesus' agony in Gethsemane and his death on the cross showed 
how difficult this was even for him: "My God, my God, why 
have you forsaken me?" Thte is, Griffiths writes, the last trial of 
every spiritual person, to surrender his image and concept of 
God and to face the Reality which is beyond all images and 
concepts. Only then could he say: "It is finished." 

Those who were with Bede Griffiths during his last months 
in Shantivanam have witnessed that he suffered a similar agony 
himself before the end of his life. "Why am I so lonely, why am I 
left all alone?" they heard him repeat. 

Before his death Jesus promised his disciples to send the 
Spirit to them to be their Helper. He had to depart in the flesh to 
b^ome present in the Spirit. Griffiths found the Spirit present in 
all religions as the Supreme Reality behind all rituals and doc- 
trines. The main expression of the Spirit is love, which in India is 
called prema or bhakti or, in Buddhism, karuna. Love is the 
expression of a relation, and the ultimate reality is found not in a 
personal God, nor in an impersonal Absolute but in interperson- 
al relationship, or a communion of love. This ultimate reality, 
this eternal wisdom is a divine energy. Griffiths interprets the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity thus: "The Father, the Ground and 
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Source of Being, expresses himself eternally in the Son, the Word 
or Wisdom, which reveals the Godhead, and the Holy Spirit is 
the Energy of love, the feminine aspect of God, by which die 
Godhead eternally communicates himself in Love." 

It should be remembered that the ashram of Shantivanam 
was from the begixming called "The Ashram of the Holy Trinity." 
On the gate leading to the small temple there is a sculptural 
representation of the Trinity, with two male heads and one fe- 
male. 

When giving the name The Holy Trinity to the Ashram, the 
founders, Monchanin and Le Saux, used the traditional Sanskrit 
expression Sacddananda, and Monchanin liked to interpret the 
word Sacddananda in a Christian way: Sat, truth, being the 
Father; Cit, intelligence, being the Son, the Logos, the Word; 
Ananda, bliss, being the Spirit, the Comforter. The famous hymn 
of Sacddananda, composed by Brahmabandab Upadhyaya about 
a hundred years ago, was, and probably still is, sung in the 
Ashram temple every day. But in this connection, in his last 
book. Griffiths did not use the term, and he seems to have 
seldom used the name Sacddananda for the Ashram, always 
talking and writing of it as Shantivanam. Maybe that can be a 
sign that the concept of the Trinity was not so crudal to him as it 
was to Monchanin. Monchanin found the doctrine of the Trinity 
as the main obstacle for an acceptance of the Hindu advaita 
philosophy. There was an abyss between them, Monchanin said. 
Griffiths did not see or feel any abyss. Instead, he finds the 
trinitarian pattern in all the great religious traditions. 

Similarly, he finds everywhere that the universal truth is 
embodied in a community, in which it receives a particular struc- 
ture of ritual and doctrine, which separates the religions from 
one another. As for the Christian Church, he points to the letters 
to the Ephesians and to the Colossians. They talk of fullness, 
pleroma, which is in Sanskrit pumam. This fullness dwells in 
Christ and in the Church, "whi^ is his body, the fullness of Him 
who fills all in all" (Eph 1:23). This body is the whole universe, 
for according to the letter to the Colossians (1:16), in Christ "all 
things were created, in heaven and on earth...all were created 
through him and for." This is, Griffiths writes, a truly cosmic 
vision embracing the whole created world, which we now know 
to be an integrated whole, and this forms a Body, one living 
whole, in which the fullness of God dwells. 
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We may remind ourselves that by the end of 1956 Monchanin 
gave a lecture in Madras which became his testament to India. It 
had the title "Indian Culture and the Fullness of Christ," and it 
compared the pleroma Paul was writing about in his letters with 
the purmm of the Upanishads. 

In practice the world is very divided. In order to realize the 
unity, every religion has to imdergo a death and resurrection - a 
death to its historical and cultural limitations and a resurrection 
to a new life in the spirit, which would embody the traditions of 
the Universal Wisdom in a way ^vhich responds to the need of 
humanity today. 

It may be said that in his Ashram Griffiths tried to anticipate 
this new life. Everybody was welcome there. He was happy to 
cooperate not least with representatives of modem science - the 
universal wisdom should be related to the wisdom found by 
modem western science. In his book of 1989, A New Vision of 
Reality - Western Science, Eastern Mysticism and Christian Faith, he 
worked particularly on this aspect. 

In the daily life of the Ashram the Catholic mass with several 
elements taken from Indian traditions was the centre. No restric- 
tions were made as to participation in the communion. Nobody 
asked, and nobody knew, to which church or religion the partic- 
ipants belonged. The service started in an Indian way with the 
repetition of the sacred word OM. A repeated chanting of tradi- 
tional Vedic hymn Gayatri followed, including the whole cosmos 
into the celebration. The mass was the representation of the 
vision of Griffiths: Christ, elevated in the Eucharist, attracted 
and was worshipped by people from the whole world, all divi- 
sions disappearing in front of Him. I think that the worship in 
the Ashram continues in this form, even after the death of Griffiths. 

Some would call this integration of Hindu and Christian 
elements syncretism, a mixing of two different religious tradi- 
tions. To Griffiths it was a recognition that the same universal 
wisdom has been expressed in various traditions, which comple- 
ment one another. 

Conclusion 

Many questions can be put to the thought of Griffiths. Dur- 
ing his long life, he wrote and talked much, and everything is not 
of the same quality. Sometimes he seems to have too easily 
accepted ideas which to others are impossible to reconcile. 
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Monchanin would have regarded his thmking as muddled, I 
think. Griffiths from his side fotmd that Monchaiun was too tied 
to Western rationalism with its roots in Greece. Maybe Griffiths 
too easily accepted contradictions as "harmonious tensions" (I 
heard him use that expression several times), contradictions which 
to Monchanin were gulfe with no bridges. Tensions which Griffiths 
accepted as harmonious made Monchanin unhappy. But even 
Monchanin wrote sometimes about the ultimate truth beyond all 
human concepts, and he loved and knew the mystics of the 
Christian tradition, like Eckhart and John of the Cross. His lec- 
ture in Madras in December 1956 ended with words about love 
being greater than intellect. And to Griffiths the ultimate reality 
was love. God should be loved but also known, Monchanin 
emphasized, and by knowledge he understood the way of think- 
ing inherited from Greece. Griffiths, too, talked of God as Love 
and Wisdom, but understanding Wisdom more in the mystical 
way than as rational thinking. 

Monchaiun and Griffiths were both great Christian visionar- 
ies with a universal outlook. Much of what Griffiths has said and 
written might have been said and written by Monchanin. Per- 
haps it may be said that their visions were essentially identical 
though differently implemented. 

Monchanin was a pioneer in opening the minds of Christians 
for the riches of classical Hinduism. He found deep differences 
between the central concepts in Hinduism and Christianity. He 
hoped for some kind of reconciliation but it had to be in the 
es^atological time. 

It would not be in the spirit of Monchanin to stay in our 
thinking about God at the point where he left us. But we have to 
go ahead, like Griffiths has done. But Griffiths would never have 
said that he had solved all riddles, all problems as to how to 
understand the supreme reality of life. We have to continue his 
search for truth. 
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More about Bede Griffiths 

Bede Griffiths' Theory of Reli- 
gious Symbol and Practice of Di- 
alogue: Towards Interreligious 
Understanding. By ]udson Bemis 
Tkapnei l. Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, 1993. Pp. xv-^7. (Printed in 1994 by 
xerographic process by Uhfl Disaerta- 
tiun Services. 3(X) N. Zeeb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106.) 

This IS a profound thesis on the 
thought and practice of one of the be- 
loved Chnstian gurus in India. The the- 
sis was approved in 1993, the very year 
of the sam^hi of Fr Griffiths. It is excel- 
lently presented, clearly written, well 
documented not cmly on the works of 
the guru but on other contemporary 
movements and people that influenced 
his thought. The bibliography must be a 
pretty complete listing of the writings 
of Dorn Bede; 10 books (three of them in 
two editioiu), 193 articles, 8 printed in- 
terviews besides four tape-recorded in- 
terviews, with the author and two sets, 
among many, of recorded lectures. The 
correspondence of the Guru has not yet 
been collected or published, and is not 
used except a few letters to the author. 
It would presumably add little to what 
is contain^ in the vast printed material 
available to scholars. We do not know if 
he left any persotul diary. As the thesis 
was completed during the life time of 
the Guru there is naturally no mention 
of it. As can be expected in a doctoral 
thesis, the material is abundantly used 
in footnotes and text and, oiw must say, 
judiciously and appropriately. 

The book is divided into 12 chap- 
ters besides the Introduction attd Con- 
clusion. They fell into four parts, the 
contents of which 1 copy from abstrac- 
tion in the book itself; 

Bede Griffiths, 05.BCfem. (b. 1906) 
was challenged by a Ufe of intcrcultural 
and interreligious dialogue fai England 
and India to question the ideals of both 
cultures, to rethink the theologicB and 


spiritualities of Christianity and Hin- 
duism, and to call for "the marriage of 
East and West:' The purpose of this dis- 
sertation is to describe, analyze, and eval- 
uate the practice of dialogue and theory 
of religfouB symbol that support his in- 
terreligious i^erstanding. 

Part I describes and interprets 
Griffiths' life as the context within which 
lus interreligious understanding has de- 
veloped. To capture the exemplary im- 
ture of this life, the image of the 'cul- 
ture bearer' is explored as one who em- 
bodies a cultural ideal, loses trust in it, 
and then in attempting to reorient her/ 
himself transforms that ideal. 

In Part U Griffiths' practice for oi- 
gendering interreligious understanding 
is described and analyzed as an internal 
and external dialogue. Seeking the 'mai^ 
riage' of complementary aspects of him- 
self, Griffiths integrates ratfonal inqui- 
ry with non-rational ways of knowing 
the 'divine Mystery' (sense experience, 
imagination, faith, and contemplation). 
In his interreligious encounlcis Griffiffis 
discovers a similar complementarity 
between Western and Eastm traditions. 

Part III describes, analyzes, and 
explores the implications of Griffiths' 
thrary of religious symbol for Christian- 
ity and interreligious understanding. 
Defined by Griffiths as the expression 
and communication of the divine Mys- 
tery in consciousness, the rdigious sym- 
bol in all traditions mediates a knwl- 
edge and love of that Mystery. Through 
the religious symbol the world, sdf, and 
ultimate reality are finally experienced 
as a 'unity in relationship.” 

In Part IV Griffiths' practice of dia- 
logue and theory of religious s 3 nnbol 
are evaluated from within the comple- 
mentary fields of philosophy and spiri- 
tuality. First, the intelligfbUity and ac- 
cessibility of Griffiths' practice aitd the- 
ory arc assessed through Bernard 
Lonerg an 's analyses of cognition, faiten- 
tionallly, and conversion. Prom the field 
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of spirituality, Griffiths' practice and 
thec^ are evahiated for their flddlty to 
Christian revelation, effectiveness for 
Hlndu-Christian dislogue, sAd ability 
to articulate common ground for inter- 
religious dialogue in general. In conclu- 
sion, Griffiths' contribution to interreli- 
gious understandiitg is specified aitd his 
role as a "culture beared is confirmed. 

(p. XV) 

The epistemological analyses of Part 
11 are surely important to grasp the 
thought of Griffiths, but the heart of the 
thesis is probably in Part III where there 
isa rathCTexhaustiv. tudy of the mean- 
ing of religious symbol for Griffiths, the 
sources fiiat influenced him in his un- 
derstanding of s)nnbol attd his use of 
the category. Armed with it the Guru 
could venture into the field of Christian 
advaita and give it a meatang probably 
beyond the one it has in classical Hin- 
duism. Griffiths decries any form of idol- 
atry of the symbol and places the focus 
of spiritual endeavour in the reaching 
out for Transceitdence beyemd symbols. 
The eucharist is a central Christian sym- 
bol, but Qmtemplaticm or meditation is 
for him tire real "summit and fountain" 
of Christian life. He thinks that at the 
other side of the Advaita experience the 
enlightened persrm is able to recover at 
a higher ievel the value of the signs aitd 
integrate them in his or her personal 
life. Like Abhishiktarumda before him, 
Griffitiis rejects the "fulfilment" theolo- 
gy on which even the earlier writings of 
Abhishiktananda and much of Vatican 
11 theology are based. He proposes an 
ateertwUvc, at least verbally different. 


lUkinriy the approach of complenwntarity 
or holograph, in which each symbol cott- 
tains the whole of reality but approach- 
es it in different ways. However, it is 
not clear to nte whether in his undcr- 
standmg of Christ he does not implkitely 
rely on some kind of fulfilment theolo- 
gy- 

There are enlightening pages (421- 
66) in which a comparison a^ contrast 
with Abhishiktarumda are draum. They 
lead us to understsund better the two 
western Gurus, ortc with his eagerness 
to "plunge" ir\lo the mystery of advaita 
without relying on any famholds, tite 
other, Griffiths, Itvirtg a different expe- 
rience artd havir^ a different vocation 
as "culture bearer" srul therefore build- 
er of bridges. Perhaps more than any 
breakthrough into new theological iit- 
sight we can expect from Griffiths the 
important role of capturing the insights 
of many authors horn various disciplines 
(inlerdisciplmarity was bask to him) arul 
offering a syrdhetic view, both in conti- 
nuity and discontinuity with the past 
Culture. 

There is rto doubt that both Grlfiiths 
aitd Abhishiktananda have erwiched In- 
dian theology with much insight. This 
thesis is Ul^y to be shortened when 
offered to the general public as a print- 
ed book. SchoLm will miss the ridmeas 
of the footnotes atrd careful anal3rsis. 
Would some Indian pubbaher volunteer 
to print it in Urtof It would be an impor- 
tant service to the theological cottunu- 
nity not only of India but of the world 
ifilerested In interreligious dislogue. For 
the influence of Griffiths extended much 
beyemd India. 

G. GI5FEKT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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Transcendental Reduction: 

Karl Rahner^s Theory of 
Anon3anous Christianity. I 

Mathew N. SCHMAL 

The theology of religions is one of the favourite and necessary themes of India 
theology and it is increasingly clear that it has Ultimate links with the Uberatio 
thrust of all theology. In this study a scholar of the University of Chicago examine 
one of the seminal authors in the held and (in next instalment) the reactions to it Fr 
a summary of his ideas see "Argument" below. Mr Schmalz is at present involved i 
doctoral research on the Church in North India as a Pulbright-Heys Dissertatio 
Scholar (Vijayanagaram Bhavan, B-20/44, Bhehipura, Varanasi - 221 010). 

I. Introduction 

No one outside the Catholic Church, neither pagans nor fews, nor heretic 
nor schismatics, can participate in eternal life, but will go into the eterm 
fire that has been prepared for the devil and his angels, unless they ai 
brought into the flock of the Catholic Church b^re their death. 

-The Fathers of the Council of Florence, under the Pontificate c 
Eugenius IV (1438-1445)' 

Christianity does not simply confront the member of an extra-Christitt 
religion as a mere non-Christian but as someone who can and mu' 
already be regarded in this or that respect as an anonymous Christian. I 
would be wrong to regard the pagan as someone who has not yet bee 
touched in any xoay by God's grace and truth. If, however, he has expen 
enced the grace of God - if, in certain circumstances, he has alread 
accepted the grace as the ultimate, unfathomable entelechy of hi 
existence-then he has already been gixfen revelation in a true sense eve 
before he has been affected by missionary preaching from without. 

-Karl Rahner, Christianity and the non-Christian Religions, 1966. 

A..Context 

While more than five centuries separate the Florentine F-. 
thers and the Jesuit theologian Karl Rahner, their statement 
reflect a fundamental dilemma for Roman Catholicism. For Rahnei 

'H. Denzinggr and A. Schonmetzer (eds). Enchiridion Symbolorum Definitkmui 
et Declamtionum. Freiburg; 1965, p. 1351, quoted in Karl-Heliu Wecer, Ka'l Rohnci 
An Introduction to his Theology. New York: Crossroad, 1980, p. 78. 
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the radical challenge of modem pluralism calls for a new attempt 
to reconcile the Catholic doctrine of extra ecclesiam nulla solus and 
scripture's testimony diat God wishes all to be saved.^ Although 
this appears to be primarily a soteriological questimv Rahner 
recognizes diat Catholicism must respond to -a historical situa- 
tion marked not only by a plurality of religipus and secular 
beliefs but by a context in which Catholic theology has lost its 
connection with the believers who give its tradition life.’ It is 
within this overarching theological prefect that Rahner develops 
his theory of anonymous Christianity. He arguesi that the grace 
of God exists as* a fundamentarconstituent of human nattue and 
even non-Christian individuals who radically obey the dictates 
of their own coitsdences pertain to the Church as anonymous 
Christians. For Rahner, this formulation not only eases the ten- 
sion between the Church as the exclusive locus of salvation and 
the universal salvific will of God, but represents a necessary 
development if Catholicism is ever to respond adequately to the 
modem world. 


B. Argument 

This essay will explain and evaluate Rahner's conception of 
anonymous Christianity. Moving first to outline the foundations 
of his theory, we will examine Rahner's initial turn to the sub- 
ject, its epistemological implications and the resulting interpre- 
tations to the role of grace and the importance of Christ. This 
discussion will frame an exegesis of the conception of anony- 
mous Christianity itself, which we can see as a necessary exten- 
sion of Rahner's definition of the human being as a transcenden- 
tal subject. The second part of the essay will then critique Rahner's 
theory, initially focusing upon criticism from within die tradi- 
tion, represent^ by the pluralistic stance of Paul Knitter and the 
traditionalist argummts advanced by Paul Hacker. While I will 
initially defend Rahner's appi'oach against both of these posi- 

^Eztra eedeaiam nulU solus mcAiu "outiide the Church there is not salvatkai” 
and is a stateincnt originally formulated by Origin and St Cyprian. For Rahner's 
interpretation of this statement see Kari Rahneb and Herbert VcmcaiMLGa, Dictimuay 
ofTluxIogy. New York: Crossroad, 1965, pp. 165-6. For Rahner's formulation of the 
problem implied by these two statements see Karl Rahner, "Anonymous Chris- 
tians,' Theological Invesligotions, voL 6 (heiKeforth Tl followed by volume and 
year). New York: Seabury Press, 1974, pp. 390-1. 

*For discussions of Rahner's belief that Catholic theology had lost its relevance 
see Herbert Vorcsimleii, Umlentaitditig Kari Rs^tner. New York: Crossroad, 1986, pp. 
18-31 and Karl Heinz Wegbr, Karl Rahner, New York: Crossroad, 1980, pp. 2-11. 
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tions, I will finally argue that the theory of anonymous Christian- 
ity is inadequate for the purposes which Rahner himself dehnes. 
Continuing with a comparison to the work of Paul Hacker, we 
can understand Rahner's theology to rest upon an indef^sible 
conception of the unity of religious experience. The resulting 
conception of doctrine then so ignores the obvious truth claims 
of different religious traditions that we can understand little 
about them. 1 will then conclude with some general observations 
about the direction Catholic theology might take in the wake of 
Rahner's ambitious project. 

II. The Transcendent Subject and the Universality of Grace: 

Rahner's Theory of Anonymous Christianity 

A. Epistemological Preliminaries 

Knowledge is the being-present-to-itself of being, and this being- 
present-to-self is the Being of any entity.* 

This statement from Rahner's Spirit in the World succinctly, 
although not quite transparently, encapsulates his metaphysics 
of knowledge with broad-ranging implications for his theologi- 
cal method. Rahner initially turns to the subject, the individual 
human being, to demonstrate a unity between human knowl- 
edge of the world and the knowledge of what is beyond sense 
experience.^ liutially following well-established lines of Thomistic 
enquiry, Rahner argues that although human knowledge remains 
dependent upon the sensible world for its content, humans can 
attain the free self-understanding which distinguishes them as 
spirit.*’ Humans achieve this by being able to unite forms with 


^Thi.s i.s th« translation of the German by Daniel J. Shine, S.J., in "The Being- 
Present-to-itself of Being", p. 240. The German reads: "Erkennen is Beisichsein des 
Seins, und dieses Beiixsichsein ist das Sein des Seienden," Karl Rahnek, Gn'sf in 
Writ: ZuT Metaphysik der endlicken Erkenntnis bei Thomas von Aquin, second edition, 
revised by J.B. Metz, Munchen: Kosel-Verlag, 1957, p. 82. The most common En- 
glish translation of this sentence is that by William Dych in his 1968 translation of 
Grist in Writ {Spirit in the World, New York, 1968) which reads "Knowing is the 
being-present-to-itself of being, and this belng-present-to-itself is the being of the 
existent." Most scholars believe this translation to be inadequate. 

'My discussion of Rahner's epistonology draws heavily upon a clear discus- 
sion in Jennifer L. Rike, Bring and Mystery: Analogy and its Linguistic Implications in 
the Thought of Karl Rahner, volume one, unpublished doctoral dissertatiorv. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1986, p. 161 f. 

Cerald McCcxx, "The Philosophical Theology of Rahner and Lonergan", in 
Cod Knonvble and Unknowable, New York: Fordham University Press, 1973, pp. 124-5. 
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themselves, having abstracted dient from sense experience,^ while 
simultaneously distinguishing these fonns from themselves in 
an objectifying judgement.* For Rahner, the identification and 
listinction embodied in this single act becomes possible because 
lumans extend beyond themselves and every object of knowl- 
edge in a movement towards a unified intelligibility.’ 

Rahner clarifies this argument by focusing upon the perfor- 
mance of humans as questioners of Being (Sein, esse).^° He ob- 
serves fiiat in the seemingly limitless context of human inquiry it 
s the question of Being that remains central.^ To the extent that 
Tumans strive to make existence comprehensible, they seek to 
jnderstand the nature of Being whidi gives reality its unity. 
.Vhen confronting a particular ot^'ect and asserting that it exists, 
the mind also recognizes it as finite and incomplete. Yet humans 
:an only make this evaluation through a "pre-apprehension" 
‘yorgri^ of an imconditioned horizon of Being wMch embodies 
ill possibilities and thus shows the object to be limited. Absolute 
leing, defined by Rahner as knowing and being-known in an 
original unity, thus lies at the foundation of any human act of 
knowledge since human questioning has it as its implicit, com- 
parative, referent. By positioning themselves as subjects of this 
limitless pre-apprehension, humans transcend their limitations 
in the very recognition of finitude.'^ 

This epistemology leads to a conception of the human indi- 
vidual as a transcendent subject open to the word of revelation. 
In our acts of knowing and questioning of being, we imperfectly 
Tiirror that unity of knowing and being-known which character- 
izes absolute B^g. While humans are "spirit" and "transcen- 

'tn thomlstic terms "the phantasm." 

*Katrl Rahner, Hearers of the Ward, New York: Herder and Herder, 1969, p. 55. 

nn advancing this argument, Rahner draws upon a variety of sources both 
Zatholic and non-Catholic. In addition to the obvious influences of St Thmnas 
\quiAas attd Immanuel Kant, Rahner addresses the work of Martin Heidegcer, 
specially Being and Time, New York: Harper and Row, 1962, and the Catholic 
heologian Joseph Marechal, especially his massive work Le point depart de la 
metaphyiique, Bruxelles: L'Edition universelle/Paris: Descl6e de Brouwer, 1944-49. 
It is obviously beyond the confines of this essay and my expertise to address to 
what extent and how Rahner uses these sources. 

*‘Tn this philosophical mood Rahner expUdtiy draws upon the work of Martin 
Heidegger and his conception of Dnsefn. For a comparison, see Being and Tone, pp. 21-67. 

"Rahner, Spirit in the World, p. 58. 

"Karl Rahner, Foundations of Christian Faith, New York: Crossroad, 1981, p.20. 

"Anne Carr, The Theological Method cf Karl Rahner. Missioula Montana: Schol- 
ars Press, 1977. 
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dence" in their openness to Being, they exist within a space-time 
continuum that mediates this awareness. Because of d\is, hu- 
mans remain o^>en to revelation but that revelation must assume 
a historical form siiure the Vorgriff is only experienced as the 
horizon of temporal experience.*^ For Rahner, the individual as 
"spirit in the world" becomes a kind of "deficient angel" who, 
however unconsciously, gazes upon the face of God.** 

Rahner's nlethod constitutes a Kantian transcendental re- 
flection which employs both deduction and reduction. He focus- 
es upon the act of human knowing to demonstrate its a priori 
structures and then moves from this ontological level back to 
empirical experience to clarify its, nature further.*^ It is impor- 
tant to recognize that Rahner emphasizes the pre-thematic, pre- 
linguistic quality of the awareness of Being. It is an unmistakably 
individualist epistemology which leaves time and place behind 
in its emphasis upon the transcendent referent presupposed by 
any cognitive act.** Indeed, his philosophical fi\eology seems to 
depend upon a fundamental reduction of all experience to Bus 
pre-conscious awareness of transcendence. 

B. Grace and Christ 
1. The Supernatural Existential 

Rahner moves from his epistemology of transcendence to 
build his conception of grace as God's self-commimication to 
human beings. Arguing against traditional Catholic interpreta- 
tions of grace as extrinsic to human nature, he maintains that 
grace constitutes an intrinsic principle within every human be- 
ing. Since God communicates to human beings with the tran- 
scendence that characterizes them as questioners of Being,*' grace 
can be understood as the very presence of divinity to the soul; an 
experience of the absolute Being of Cod which forms the basis of 
all knowledge.’* Rahner describes this initial possession of the 

’*Comeliu» Ernst, "Introduction.'' in Karl Rahner, Theological Inoettigatwru, 
volume 1. London: Dalton, Longman attd Todd, 1972, p. xiii. This characterization 
is also discussed at length by Fergus Kerr in TIuology ifUr Wittgenstein, New York: 
Basil Blackwell, Ltd., 1986, pp. 10-14. 

’’Carr, p. 87. 

’‘Kerr, p. 14. 

’HIahner, Foundations, p. 126. This experience of transcendence is, of course, 
precisely within human subjectivity. 

’*For an extended critique of Rahner's theory of grace see WlUam J. Hiu., O 
"Uncreated Grace: A Critique of Karl Rahner," The Thomist, voj. 27 (1965). 
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soul by God as uncreated grace, an unihematic but real presence 
within every person.'* When this prereflective awareness reaches 
fullness it t^omes the created, habitual, grace of justification.'" 
Ihus God's initial self-conununicati^m actuates the soul and pre- 
disposes it to union with the divine. 

This grace-filled state which orients individuals toward God 
constitutes the "supemahrral existential" of human existence. 
Humans who perceive existence through a transcendental a priori 
do not exist within a state of "pure nature" but instead have been 
called to supernatural fulfilment." The inner dynamism fiiat com- 
pels the individual toward God represents the supernatural exis- 
tential of human life which enables individu^b to respond to 
t^od's , offer of salvation." Because humans experience 
tianscendentality within their every-day affairs, every human 
experience becomes filled with grace, even those explicitly 
"unreligious."" The supernatural existential then grounds hu- 
man actions even when it is consciously rejected. Indeed, it could 
be no other way, since God calls humai\s not from an ui\fathom- 
able distance but from an intimate closeness." 

2. Hypostatic Union 

Following these preliminaries, Rahner proceeds to present a 
Christology derived from the a priori nature of human knowing 
and experience of grace. It is within the nature of human beings 
to look in history for an absolute salvation event." Because 
humans are spirit in the world, historical beings yet transcen- 


Rahnex's discussion of knowledge of absolute Being as the prerequisite for any 
human knowledge, see Spirit in the World, pp. 193f. 

‘TtAHNEx, Foundations, p. 129. Rahner states thait God's self-communication is 
thus "a modality" of the original and unthematic subjectivity of human beings. 

^’’For Rahnek's discussion of the distinction between created and uitcreated 
grace see "Nature and Grace," TJ, 1966, pp. I^IBS. Also see Foundations, pp. 116- 
123. 

’'WSGEX, p. 88. 

^^Por Rahnes's specific writings on the supernatural existential see "The Rela- 
tionship between Nature and Grace: The Supernatural; Existential", In A Karl 
Rahner Reader, edited by Gerald McCool, S.J. New Yoric: Crossroad, 1975, pp. 185- 
189. Also see Rahner, Foundations, pp. 126-133. The main criticism of Riduier's 
supernatural existential is that he never clariHes its "ontological status." 

"Ibid., p. 132. 

"/bid., p. 129. 

"This paragraph draws upon a discussion in Otto Hentz, S.]., Karl Rahner's 
Concept of the Christ Event as the Act c^God in History, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1977, pp. 99-103. 
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dent, they search within history to find the meaning of fiieir 
lives. The transcendental experiences which mark fiieir lives be- 
come interpreted as promises for absolute fulfilment. Indeed, by 
recognizing the very finitude of the objects of the world, humans 
implicitly reach out for that absolute Being which makes exist- 
ence comprehensible. Thus, because the structure of human na- 
ture ontologicaUy orders individuals toward God through the 
power of uncreated grace, humans expect this salvation event to 
be personal, to be eftected within their own lives. This salvation 
event is Christ who represents the consummation of what all 
humans expect. By uniting humans with God, by irrevocably 
transcending the finitude of history in the Incarnation, Christ 
becomes the answer to the question of Being which is at the heart 
all of human dynamism. 

Rahner's Christology represents a brilliant reworking of the 
Chalcedonian conception of hypostatic union. According to the 
Chalcedonian doctrine, Christ represents a created human reali- 
ty which is hypostatically united to the Word. Jesus Christ is 
both fully human and fully divine, representing the self-expres- 
sion of the Word of God through a permanent union of human 
nature and the divine person.^ The innovation in Rahner's re- 
working of this traditional formulation is that hypostatic union 
becomes an extraordinary realization of hun.an nature. Through 
the Incarnation, God unites himself with humanity in a irrevers- 
ible way precisely by making human subjcrtiv'ity his own.^ Christ 
then becomes the most perfect manifestation of God's iclation- 
.ship with human beings, for Jesus embodies both human finitude 
and the absolutr Being of the divine. Individuals, in their tran- 
scendent subjectivity, possess the potential for hypostatic union 
because Jesus participates in their "creaturely reality." Through 
this Christology Rahner brings hLs metaphysics of knowledge to 
a decisive conclusion. Not only do human acts of knowing pre- 
suppose a cimccption of absolute Being, but the ver^' question of 
Being demands Christ as its answer. If we accept the premises of 
Rahner's epistemology, then his conceptions of grace and the 
neccssit}’ of Christ inevitably follow. As we will see, it is this frame- 
work fiiat orders his ccmception of anonymous Christianity. 


or Rahn.'f's explaiMtion ol this docUine see R.m ini r and Vo«~,»ivi CHctio- 
mrry of Thco'.cjrt, pp- 224-5. 

-TIam'.'EI!, FjunJulions, p. 24V 
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C. Anonymous Christianity 

...(T)he Catholic Church is opposed by historical forces which she 
herself carmot disregard as if they were purely 'worldly forces' and 
a matter of indifference to her but which, on the contrary, although 
they do rwt stand in a positive relationship of peace and mutual 
recognition to the Church, do have significance for her... Open 
Catholicism means therefore a certain attitude towards present-day 
pluralism of powers with different outlooks in the world. We do 
not, of cobrse, refer to pluralism merely as a fact which one simply 
acknowledges without explaining it. Pluralism is meant here as a 
fact which ought to be thought about and one which, without 
denying that - in part at least - it should not exist at all, should be 
incorporated once more from a more elevated viewpoint into the 
totality and unity of the Christian understanding of human exist- 
ence.* 

I. Salvation * 

While Rahner admits that the pluralism characterizing the 
nodem world represents an "annoyance" for the universal Church, 
te nonetheless argues for a new theological perspective which 
slates the entire humanity to God's instituticmal instrvunent of 
iaivaticm.” Observing that the Christian tradition afHrms both 
iPod's desire that all achieve salvation and the Church as the 
ixclusive medium of that salvific will, Rahner maintains that 
imnehow all people must be capable of belonging to the Church.^ 
-le argues then that there are degrees of membership in the 
Ilhurch, descending from the explicit acceptance of the Church 
hrough baptism to what he calls a "non-official anonymous 
Z!hristianity."'“ Immediately an influential and controversial view, 
^ahner's conception of "anonymous Chrisiumit) " and the anon- 
mous Christian" proceed directly from his epistemology and 
nterpretation of grace and the li'.cam<itioii. Whatever its relative 
nerits, Rahner's vision of anonymous Christ)anjty remains con- 
sistent not only with the broad thrust of his own philosophical 
lieology but with the tradition of the Catholic Church 

Rfdiner views the terms anonymous Christianity' and anony- 

Rahnck. "Christijiiitv and the NoivOiri.'>tian RrligHms," TI, 5. 1966, p 115. 
p. 115. For other artirWa by Rahner on the topic see "Thcolngkal 
^ndations on the Probtem of Seculansation,'' TI 10, especially pp. 328-9 and 
'Pluralism in Theology and Bie Unity of the Creed in the Chun*," TI. 11, 1974. 
npecially pp. 3-7. 

*Karl Rahnei, 'The Individual and the Church." TI, 1974. p. 391. 
p. 391. 
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mous Christian as synonymous. To clarify this point, he states 
that Cjihristianity can havetwo^ meanings; ^e stun total of Chris- 
tians and the being Christian of die individuaL” He maintains 
that anonymous Christianity signifies ''that interior grace which 
forgives man and gives him a share in die Godhead even before 
baptism."” The word anonymous dien refers to diat incipient 
state of faith which has not adiieved fullness. Accordingly, the 
anonymous Christian is the person who has de fgcto accepted 
God's grace and love but is not yet a Christian on a social level.” 
This implicit form of faith becomes manifest through radical 
obedience to the dictates of conscience which itself constitutes an 
acceptance of the grace of God present widiin the very nature of 
human beings.” 

To justify this position, Rahner draws upon his exposition of 
the nature of grace and the Incarnation, ^r him, the idea of 
personal faith in the "pagan" rests upon two fundamental as- 
sumptions: that God's grace is present within all creatures, ori- 
enting them to God as their fin^ end, and that the reality of this 
impinges upon human awareness even though it may not be 
objectively realized.” Implicidy relying upon his distinction be- 
tween created and uncreated grace, Rahner argues that nature 
and grace should not l}e considered two separated phases in the 
life of human beings. Instead, God's self-communication to hu- 
man beings represents an a priori constituent of their nature. As 
we have seen earlier, for Rahner human life is a continuum of 
grace which goes from the undiematic awareness of absolute 
Being to fullness in the entitative, created, grace of justification. 
Anonymous Christians thus are at an earlier stage, in the journey 
which all humans must make to God. Rzdmer's conception of tt\e 
supernatural existential thus becomes crucial to this interpreta- 
tion. As the ability not only to hear the word of revelation but to 
respond to it, the supernatural existential allows individual obe- 
dience to the prescripts of conscience to be seen as an implicit 
acceptance of the call of Christ. It is Christ who responds to the 
question of Being which drives all women and men. To call 

^'Karl Mtner, "Anonymous Christianity and the Missionary Task of the 
Church," TI. 12. 1974. p. 162. 

^IbkL. p. 165. 

^IbU., p. 165. 

*lCart RAHNca, "Observations on the PrcAlein of the Anonymous Christian," 
TI. 14, 1976, p. 284. 

»iUf.,p. 288. 
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imeone an anonymous Christian is simply to recognize the 
riiversal salvific significance of the Incarnation as an extraordi- 
ry realization of human nature. The grace bestowed upon all 
’ God and the nature of the hypostatic union reveal the iimer 
institution of humans as Christian by definition. Those who act 
accordance with their natures are part of humanity's move- 
ent to Christ although they may have never confronted God's 
■-plicit revelation. 

While Rahner argues for his conception of anon)mrious Chris- 
mity based upon his interpretation of grace and the Incama- 
m, his discussion represents a further elaboration of his episte* 
ology. In his first move to define hvunan beings as questioners 
Being, Rahner has already positioned all acts of human know- 
g within an unmistakably Christian framework. Not only does 
e very idea of being presuppose a conception of absolute Be- 
g, but the very nature of the individual as spirit in the world 
>rresponds, however imperfectly, to the hypostatic union which 
ius represents by unifying the human with the divine. Humans 
us are not simply questioners, but Christian questioners to 
horn Christ can provide the only possible answer. Yet since this 
aestioning is initially un thematic and prereflective, Rahner need 
•)t worry about the limitations of language and culture. Since 
e human is a transcendent subject, already constituted by God's 
icreated grace, the diverse experiences of humans within the 
orld inevitably relate to the preapprehension of absolute Being 
tbedded within human perception. Thus, if we accept Rahner's 
terpretation of the a priori structures which order human knowing, 
s conception of anon)maous Christianity inevitably follows. It 
an unabashedly inclusivist conception of salvation in which 
hristianity in its institutional form remains the most efficacious 
jt not exclusive means for human redemption. 

Truth 

In affirming the possibility that non-Christians can gain sal- 
ition, Rahner argues for a sacramental vision of the Church.^ 
ccording to Rahner, if a Christian truly wishes to embrace all 
umankind and believes that there is a single meaning uniting 
jman history, then he must have a single theory to recognize 

^or Rahner's full explication of this image of the Church as the sacrsunent of 
?d, see "Membership of the Church According to the Teaching of Pius Xll's 
'Kyclical Mystici Corporis Christi," Tl, 2, 1963, especially pp. 74f. 
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"in every one of his fellows a brother in the sense in which that 
Christianity recognizes every individual as a brother."” One 
possible response to this would be that of the Florentine Fathers 
cited at the beginning of this essay, which clearly maintains that 
membership in the institutional Church is an ab^lute preiequi^ 
site for attaining the beatific vision. Obviously rejecting such 
traditionalist formulations, Rahner conceives of degrees of mem- 
bership in the Church which correspond to his conception of 
grace. Just as grace is prior to the sacramental act which symbol- 
izes it, the individual can respond to the call of Christ within 
her/his nature before coming into full communion with believ- 
ers constituted as Church.^ Accordingly, membership in the Church 
becomes a sacrament acknowledging and elevating a condition 
of grace which has existed in an uncreated, unthematic form. The 
entirely of humanity thus pertains to the Church for it is the 
Church herself who calls individuals to recognize and fulfil their 
true identity in union with her.'*® 

In Rahner's sacramental imagery, the Church becomes the 
locus of truth as well as salvation. While other religions may 
hold true doctrines, only the Catholic Church possesses the full- 
ness of revelation. A tradition may then become unlawful if 
denies central Christian tenets.*’ Citing the Vatican II document 
Nostra Aetate, Rahner states that there exists a relationship not 
only of Church with individual non-Christians but with non- 
Christian religions as well." This connection, furthermore, is 
both historical and doctrinal.*’ Thus, while Rahner remarks that 
analysing the specificity of different religious traditions is a task 
best entrusted to historiems of religion, it most certainly follows 
that potentially some of the doctrines of non-Christian religions 
may be true. Indeed, these religions may l?e "lawful," in spite of 
their errors, when they help individuals in attaining a proper 
relationship with God. Of course, this proper relationship is 

’"RAMNtR, "Observations on the Problem of the Anonymou.s Christian," p. 294. 
^Raunkr, "Anonymous Christianity and the Missionary Task of the Church," 
p. f71. Rahner often u.ses the word "Church" as opposed to "The Church" to refer 
to Christians. This terminology, which now is us^ quite frequently in Catholic 
pastoral work, is developed more fully in foundations, pp. 322-Ml 

^he use of feminine imagery here is consistent with Rahner's use of language 
and the tradition of the Catholic Church. 

“Rahner, "Christianity and Non-Christian Religions", p. 127. 

“Karl Rahner, "On the Importance of the Non-Christian Religions for Salva- 
tion," TI, 18, 1983, p. 289. 
p. 289. 
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conceived in Christian terms and its parameters defined by the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. It is when a non- 
Christian tradition comes into direct historical contact with Chris- 
tianity that it becomes unlawful.** While Rahner is imclear about 
how to define this decisive moment, he argues that when a 
religion embraces a "falsehood" as a central tenet of its tradition 
it can no longer be considered lawful. Rahner suggests that Islam 
may meet this condition but qualifies the thought with the obser- 
vation that it will always be open to question to what degree 
individual believers actually accept a grave error.** So, just as 
non-Christians may attain .salvation so too can non-Christian 
religions possess truth. Yet in making this broad claim, Rahner 
never presents a single example of a true, or false, doctrine of 
any non-Christian religious community. 

3. Attitude 

Given his views the universal availability of salvation and 
the imexclusive nature of truth, Btahner encourages moderate 
evangelism as the proper approach to non-Christians. Respond- 
ing to arguments that he has rendered the missionary activity of 
the Church superfluous, Rahner responds that anonymous Chris- 
tianity in fact demands evangelical activity.** Because grace has 
cin incamational character it wills to extend itself into all areas of 
human life. As a corollary, he also suggests that there can be an 
absolute duty to help one's neighbour to achieve self-reaUzation 
even though that ability was present in the individual all along.*^ 
He encourages the Church to take steps to adapt her message to 
the diversity of human culture and to admit the possibility of a 
plurality of proclamations of the Christian word. 

Rahner's recommendations for Christian evangelism and, 
indeed, his entire theological project remain quite consistent 
with the broad thrust of Catholic thought during and after the 
Second Vatican Council. After a preliminary censorship of his 
work was lifted in 1962, Rahner increasingly contributed to the 
reshaping of Catholic theology which occurred under the Pontif- 
icates of John XXIII and Paul VI. Rahner was nominated a Coun- 

“Rahner, "Christianity and the Non-Christian Religions", p. 122. 

*‘Jbid., pp. 127-8. With Islam, Rahner may be implying that doctrines denying 
the divinity of Christ would render it unlawful as a religion. 

“Rahner, "Anonymous Christianity and the Missionary Task of the Church", 
p, 169. 

p. 177. 
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cil theologian (peritus) and many of the documents promulgated 
by the Church during the conciliar period bear the mark of his 
theology.'"' The Decree on the Church's Missionary Activity, The 
Declaration of the Church to Non-Christian Religions and Paul Vi's 
encyclical Evangelii Nuntiandi, all reflect Rahner's affirmation of 
the salvific efficacy of non-Christian traditions and their posses- 
sion, in some measure, of divine truth.** More generally, Rahner 
draws quite extensively upon the Thomistic tradition within 
Catholic thought and bases his theological speculation upon dogma 
established by the magisterium. Indeed, the discussion of anony- 
mous Christianity itself proceeds from Rahner's attempt to rec- 
oncile an apparent contradiction in Catholic teaching. In spite of 
the fact that he has been severely criticized for his reinterpreta- 
tions of traditional Catholic doctrines and even for deviations 
from the Thomistic canon, there can be no doubt that his thought 
is broadly consistent with major elements within the Catholic 
tradition. What Rahner presents is an impressively balanced and 
sy.stematic body of theological reflection. Thus, any critique of 
Rahner's theory of anonymous Christianity will necessarily fo- 
cus upon either its implications or the foundational arguments 
which provide its support. 

(to be concluded) 


**Por a dtscus.sic>n of Rahner's contributions to the Second Vatican Council, see 
VoK(,KiMLEk (note 3), pp. 94-101. 

‘“See Oocumrnts of Vatican II, edited by Walter AsBCirr, S.J. New York; America 
Press, 1966; and Vatican II. Marc Pastconcilliar Documents, edited by A. Flannery 
Crand Rapids MI- Eermans Publishing Company, 1982. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

I Believe in the Communion of Saints 

Scientists probe ever more deeply into infinite spaces of the uni- 
verse, which is one, unfolding into the gigantic dimensions of the 
cosmos, held together by the mysterious law of gravitation. All stars 
and nebulae are interconnected with billions of other bodies in the 
unmeasured spaces. 

All life, and particularly human life, is woven into a complex 
network of interdependence, from its origin through all the stages of 
growth: we are orw family of common origin, moving towards a com- 
mon destiny when human history will be fulfilled in God. However, 
human society is more than interdependence; it becomes intercommu- 
nication. We are able to share, to communicate, to enrich each other. 
Only through intercommunion do we grow to personal maturity: in 
pooling our insights and energies we build the world. We are also in 
communication with our ancestors: they transmit to us not only the 
genes which determine our physical life, but also their skills and their 
wisdom. Their way of life comes to us through tradition which gives us 
continuity and cultural identity. 

The divine plan of salvation is equally realized m community: in 
the Old Testament God made from Israel's scattered tribes one nation, 
his own people; Jesus proclaimed God's reign, the communion in God 
of all who are redeemed through the ages. The reign must grow on 
earth and be realized in human society. But is has a promise of fulfilment 
beyond history. In fact the vigour of Jesus' message comes from the 
vision of fulfilment. He answers the question about the overpowering 
experience of destructive evil in our world with the parable of the 
weeds which have been sown between the good .seeds: "Lot the wetKls 
and the wheat grow together until harvest" (Mt 13:30). The final revela- 
tion and liberation of God's reign comes at the end of time when "the 
nations of the world will walk in the light of the holy city of God" (Rev 
21:24). 

Such words seem to make little sense to our earthbound society 
with its closed secular horizon, yet they touch the deep desire of the 
human heart for communion, for love and harmony. They are particu- 
larly significant in our depersonalized society: we need not only bread 
to survive and shelter to rest, we need warmth, love and light to grow, 
and communion with our neighbour, with the wide world. The vision 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, the new heaven and the new earth, is not 
meant to lull us into a dreamworld, but to inspire us to live the com- 
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munion of saints, God's reign, in our world. The holy city coming down 
from heaven must be built on earth with our human hands and hearts. 

The Council's presentation of the Church as community would 
have been incomplete had it not opened the scope of this communion to 
all who found salvation in Jesus Christ. It includes those who preceded 
us on the journey to our last destiny: 

All who belong to Christ, having his Spirit, form the Church and 
cleave together in him. Therefore the union of the wayfarers with 
the brothers and sisters who have gone to sleep in the peace of 
C'hrLst is not in the least interrupted. On the contrary, according to 
the perennial faith of the Church, it is strengthened through the 
exchange of spiritual goods" (LG 49). 

T he deceased are with us not only through the memories we keep 
of their earthly life but through their closeness to God. It is a truly 
Christian experience that death seems not to separate parents or friends 
from us but actually brings them closer to us through their fulfilment in 
God: "They do not cease to intercede with the Father for us.... By their 
loving interest our weakness is greatly strengthened" (LG 49). This 
communion with the deceased in faith is very different from the spiritu- 
alists' attempts to get into contact with the other world by breaking 
through the limits of human experience in order to obtain answers to 
inquisitive questions. The communion with those who departed from 
this life is embraced by the inscrutable mystery of God's love who 
draws us ever closer into communion with himself. 

This communion of love reaches also from our side into the hidden 
realm of our departed brothers and sisters. Human life is an ongoing 
prtKcss of purification which must be fulfilled with death. But who can 
claim that his/her life is truly ready for the ultimate union with God at 
the hour of the departure from this world? The prayer for the deceased 
belongs to the early traditions of the Church; "From the very first stages 
she has cultivated with great piety the memory of the dead.... She has 
offered prayers for them" (LG 50). 

The communion of God's Kingdom is even wider; it includes all 
those who preceded us on our purney to God. The veneration of the 
saints has grown through the centunes in the Church, beginning in the 
second half of the second century. The early decades of Christian life 
were so filled with the uniqueness of Jesus Christ as the only Mediator 
between God and humanity that no other person found a place in the 
worship of the community. Then began the veneration of the martyrs 
and Apostles who were the privileged witnesses to Jesus Christ. Soon 
Mary found her unique place in the liturgical celebrations. Outstanding 
personalities of the local communities were also venerated. The richness 
of the mystery of Christ is revealed in the varied forms of their lives, in 
the different styles of spirituality and in changing historical situations. 
Looking at the saints "we are shown a most safe path by which, among 
the vicissitudes of the world..., (^oii reveals his presence and his face. 
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He speaks to us through them and gives us a sign of the Kingdom to 
which we are powerfully drawn" (LG 50). 

From the beginning the veneration of the saints is also closely 
connected with their powerful intercession. Vatican II takes up the 
teachings of the Council of Trent: 

We love those friends and co-heirs of Jesus Christ who are also our 
brothers and sisters and outstanding benefactors and give due 
thanks to God for them, humbly invoking them and living re- 
course to their prayers and their effective help in obtaining from 
God through his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and only redeemer and 
Saviour, the benefits we need (LG 50). 

Objections against the veneration of saints, mostly against their 
power of intercession, have been raised repeatedly in the history of the 
Church, specially during the Reformation. They are understandable: the 
multitude of saints, their many pictures and statues, can become like a 
colourful screen which hides the one mystery of Christ, our only Medi- 
ator. The reliance on their intercession may turn into an attempt to 
control divine providence and a means to satisfy our human desires; at 
times they are dangerously close to superstihous practices. Deviation of 
this kind has been repeatedly rejected by the teaching authority. The 
Vatican Council refers to the decrees of Nicea, Florence and Trent and 
adds: 

As part of its own pastoral solicitude this Synod urges all con- 
cerned to work hard to prevent and correct any abuses, excesses or 
defects that may have crept in here and there and to restore all 
things to a more ample praise of Christ and of God (LG 51). 
However, we ought to look at popular devotions not so much as 
dangers to genuine Christian life but rather as a powerful expression of 
true Christian spirituality. In his Encyclical on Evangelization Pope 
Paul VI deplores the low respect with which popular devotion is often 
regarded: "For a long time they were regarded as less pure, they were 
sometimes despised; but today they are almost everywhere rediscov- 
ered." If popular devotion is properly guided 

It is rich in values. It manifests a thirst for God which only the simple 
and poor can experience. It makes people capable of generosity and 
sacrihee..., it involves an acute awareness of the profound attributes of 
God: Fatherhood, providence, loving and constant presence (Evangelii 
Nunliandi, n.48). 

We have become too sophisticated: sure, Christian life and piety 
must be theologically correct, must be expressed in dignified forms. But 
the core of Christian faith, the heart of all prayer, is very simple: God is 
with us, we need his presence. In darkness and distress, when all 
tangible supports fail, we cannot be alone. We do not look for explana- 
tions; if we fry to understand suffering and evil we are more confused. 
But we deeply realize that we are not left to ourselves. Beyond all 
tangible, fragile supports, there is love and power to hold us up. We 
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need not doctrine but symbols. 

Suffering people place their little lights before the sorrowful Moth- 
er who holds the dead body of her Son on her lap: all dreams have 
vanished, there is no hope, he is dead. Still, there is peace on her face; 
God is with her. She does not lament, her tears are silent; she has no 
explanation, but it is still true - more true than ever - what the angel 
had told her: "The Lord is with you." So we too place our little lights 
before her; we are never alone; God is greater than all our thoughts. 
There are other images: Mary, the Immaculate Virgin. People need not 
understand much about original sin or Mary's privilege. They see Mary's 
f.ice transparent to God's beauty; something of the inviolable human 
dignity is seen in her, the bliss of the life that is embraced by God's love. 
We need this vision in the midst of the humiliating degradation and 
contempt of human life, especially of women, in our world. 

There are other symbols, humbler: e.g., the little statue of St Antony 
m a smalt shrine, carrying the child Jesus on his arms. Do not try to 
develop a theology of St Antony , he simply became the symbol of God's 
providence in all our human situations, as when we misplace our keys, 
but also in our deeper needs. People do not feel at home in big, empty 
churches and cannot make sense of solemn prayers, but peace comes to 
them and strength in a small chapel, and they feci the support of the 
mumbled prayers of so many others who carry their problems to St 
Antony, and, in case they are quite desperate, to St Jude. In all these 
devotions do not look for superstition only, but for the deep human 
need of symbols It .seems a tragedy that the most intimate need of 
human life, the need for God's presence, has become so terribly compli- 
caled in our churches that people do not find it any longer, 

Mi.susos and dangers of superstition should not obscure the great 
significance of popular devotions or dampen our py in the communion 
of the saints God is with us in his entire creation but, most of all in his 
saints They belong to us. Through the communion of the saints we 
become truly catholic. Jesus Christ is Immanuel, God with us, binding 
us together into human .solidarity of life, death and resurrection. Through 
him my stammering voice can pin the choir of angels and .saints in 
God's praise, through him 1 am able (in the words of Tagore) "to place 
my little lamp amidst your numberless stars, in the dance of your 
festival of lights " And yet Jesus Christ does not allow me to be lost in 
the vagueness of universal harmony, he leads me to my next door 
neighbour ivhn is hungry and needs a companion. God in our world is 
present in all chann»>ls of truly human comiT"'nication. He transforms 
and sanctifies the network of interdependence into the mystery of his 
Kingdom in the communion of Saints 


J. NEUNER, S.J. 
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Spirituality in Dialogue 

The Enchanted Darkness. By 

Lancelot Pbreira, S.J., Ph.D. Anand: 
Gi^ant Sahitya Prakash, 1995. Pp. xii- 
309. Ra. 100. $ la 

Saint Augustine once said that 
Christians shot^ "keep heahhy the eyes 
of the heart ..." I have found Father 
Lancelot Pereira's new book an excel- 
lent way of preparing the heart to re- 
ceive die vision of the Mystery we call 
God, in every part of his creation. 

This clearly happy Priest, of many 
)rears' experience, with an impressive 
intellectual record, invites us charmingly 
to his inner circle of concern - the mag- 
nificence and mystery of the cosmos. 
His gentle, enthusiastic presentation - 
more an unfolding - inspires the read- 
ers to sacrifice some of foeir busyness, 
and look with new eyes at the inner and 
outer worlds. He writes: "To look is not 
the same as to see. Careful seeing can 
evoke varied responses in the mind, 
heart, and imagirution. The one who 
sees is not always a seer, blessed with 
insight into the significance hidden be- 
neath the surface picture" (p. 80). 

In the tradition of such writers as 
Loren Eisley, Lyall Watson and Annie 
Dillard, the author makes his spiritual 
contribution to our deeper understaiul- 
ing and loving of a uidvetse in which 
the artist, poet and musician will be re- 
instated as interpreters of humanity's 
experience of the intricate web of life; 
and, further, a universe in which the 
scientist becomes an important commu- 
nicant of the mystery, awe and wonder 
we all foel in our participation of life. 
Father Pereira is himself an example of 
a certain childlikeness in his ebullient 
joyfubiess and sense of wonder in the 
Pretence of this vast Mystery. He com- 
municates a sense of "the transparency 
of innocence" without which "our world 
within remains opaque and is cut off 


from the world without. We become," 
he continues, "imprisoned within our- 
selves and are more irudlned to manip- 
ulate and conquer that 'alien world' 
which is outside us." 

In an age that is intent upon ctm- 
sciousness studies. Father Lancelot has 
a quite marvellous chapter on the histo- 
ry of consciousness (Ouipter Five), the 
theme of which is " the emergence of the 
seif-consdousness which human beings 
so dearly experience and cannot explain' 
(p. 41). He includes a telling quote from 
the late Father Bede Grifflths, a genuine 
admirer of the Indian mystical tradi- 
tion: "...according to Aurobindo, the Ab- 
solute being, Saccidananda, becomes 'in- 
volved' in matter. It withdraws its con- 
sciousness and allows matter to appear 
as being, without consciousness. As mat- 
ter evolves through shakti, the energy 
inherent in it, and develops more com- 
plex organisms, the divine conscious- 
ness manifests itself as life. There is evi- 
dence today of a kind of consciousness 
in plants, and in animals consciousness 
is begiruiing to manifest itself as sensa- 
tions, feelings and instinctive intelli- 
gence. Finally in man, we emerge into 
rational, or what Aurobindo calls 'men- 
tal' consciousness..." (p. 58). 

Like Karl Rahner, Father Pereira 
sees that matter and spirit have more 
uniting than dividing them, and both 
suggest that their inter-relationship can 
be grasped properly only by reflecting 
on our own experience of both these 
dimensions within ourselves. The au- 
thor also echoes Teilhard de Chardin, 
Huxley and Carl Sagan, when he says: 
"We (human beings) are the universe 
rendered self<onscious" (p. 63). 

Throughout the whole of Enchant- 
ed Darkness we have been offered by the 
author a veritable sutra of exquisite 
pearls of wisdom and insights, of inter- 
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eating histoiical and penonal details that 
make this a wonderful reaource book 
not only for the philosophically inclined 
but also for educators ai^ all others who 
may have to share with others the glory 
of this universe as well as the single 
story of evolution. This history involves 
not only "the movement from matter to 
life, and the movement from life to self- 
consciousness, but also the experience 
by coitscious arul free persona of God's 
self-communication by Grace. If human 
beings ate the cosmos come to conadous- 
ness before the Grace of God, if they are 
the self-transcendence of matter, they 
remain profoundly Interconnected with 
birds, rain forest, insects, photosynthe- 
sis, quantum particles and The Milky 
Way" (/esus and the Cosmos by Denis 
Edwards. Paulist, N.J. 1991). 

The Enchanted Darkness "sweeps 
over a vast expanse of human 
endeavour." Leading us with a gentle 
and invitatory introduction we are tak- 
en into the sciences of Biology, Physics 
and Mathematics, embracing a discus- 
sion of life in all its fullness, while also 
"avoiding those easy traruitions from 
science to mysticism" and back again. 
We are then led into the marvellous and 
for our author, very personal, realm of 
music, fumtshing, as it does, "specialised 
access to the bewitchment of that which 
can be fully understood without need 
of words or visible external images" 
(p.tx). Finally, in declaring that "the other 
world is right here," the author brings 
together all aspects of his thought to a 
point of convergence of indescribable 
beauty and love. 

In addition to Fr Lancelot's open- 
ness to the experience of the beyond in 
his own life and his readiness to so de- 
lightfully communicate with his read- 
ers, I admire his addressing of the in- 
surmountable problem, "the futility of 
using any wo^s, in any human lan- 
guage, to describe an experience lotally 
disconnected from space, time, sensa- 
tion, thought, differentiation, or multi- 
plicity" (p. 201). He reminds us of the 
Taittiriya Upanishad (2.9): "From where 
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speech aiul mind r e tu rn baffled " 

No doubt a much burger book might 
have brought us even m ote of the wodd's 
aiwicnt traditions, though to have done 
so may have lost his appieal to the gen- 
eral public. Yet, even so, perhaps mote 
could have been made of the vast and 
^houB Itulian tradition of poets and 
mystics, especially for the sake of the 
Indian Christian leadenhip. For instance, 
while giving a good background to the 
life of ^ mystic-poet Miiabai, I am sure 
all would have gained from inclusion 
of her beautiful love poems. Still, his 
beautiful desciipticm of her life will itt- 
vite readers to research for themselves. 
I hope that this would apply in the case 
of the many other names of mystics, po- 
ets, sages aiul thinkers which the author 
has mentioned throughout. 

Readers have only to turn to the 
References and Notes at the end of the 
book (pp. 290 fO to see how well the 
author has feasted us with his consider- 
d>le scholarship. His generous sharing 
could perhaps have been further en- 
hanced had there been an Index. Many 
of his references are so tantalising that 
they deserve further reading and repeat- 
ed reflection. The Glossary is excdlent 
and worthy of the author's erudition. 

I felt the author's presentation of 
Rotand Fischer's views, using scientific 
measurements of brain waves in rela- 
tion to meditation, the '1' and 'Self' states, 
creativity and relaxation, were very help- 
ful (p. 220). In view of the phenorunal 
growth of thevhuman potential move- 
ments in the Western world, the author's 
understanding of this area would also 
assist many involved in deepening their 
own grasp of difficult and ancient in- 
sists. Fr LaiKelot's inclusion of Fischer's 
diagram on page 220 is most helpful 

Ft Lancelot presents us wifo a broad 
view of the world's wisdom and wise 
teachers. This is consistent with his view 
of the interdependence of all things. To 
this end he refers to the Dalai Lama's 
remarkable belief that despite all the 
violence and inhumanity we heap ufwn 
each other, there is far more altruism 
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md compasikm in the tvorid dun %ve 
iiu 3 r first think. The Delei Lenu uid: 
"... our survival, even today, depends 
upon the acts and kfaidiuss of so nuny 
people" (p. 275). 

Fr Lanacelot has spread before his 
readers a q>ecial glimpse of "The Net of 
Indra" in all its qparkling wonder. His 
respectful companioning of his readers 
as he unfolds this view is a sign of his 
humility and deep religiosity. How cred- 
ible he is, dien, when he quotes Einstein 
in Chapter Twelve, devoted entirely to 
the scientist "The most beautiful expe- 
rience we can have is the mysterious. . 1 . 
Whoever does not have it ... la as good 
as dead. ... A knowledge of the exist- 
ence of something we cannot penetrate, 
our perceptions of die profoundest rea- 
son and the most radiant beauty, which 
only in their moat primitive forms are 
accessible to our miiids - it is this knowl- 
edge and this emotion that constitute 
true religiosity; in this sense and in this 
alone, 1 am a deeply religious man" (p. 
126). 

Though we are dauled by his 
words, we are invited into the beyond 
by his silences. His last word in this 
b^k are: "At the end, words fail and it 
is time to be nurtured by sUeiKe." An- 
other Indian, the Sage Swami 
Ramakrishna said; "When die bee is hun- 
gry you hear it buzzing from flower to 
flower. When it is full, it is silent." 

I congratulate Father Pereira for 
bringing together such a wealth of 
knowledge of history, science, the arts, 
sociology and spirituality. His book de- 
serves to be read by as wide a reader- 
ship as possible. 

12 Riley Rd. Douglas CONLAN, 
Claremont 6010 Obi. OSB Cam 

W. Australia 

Namd Japa. Prayer of the Name. By 
Vandana Mataji. 2nd Rev. Edition. Delhi: 
Motilal Banansldass, 1995. Pp. xiv-268. 
Rs. 125. ISBN 81-208-1286-1. 

The first edition of this book came 
out in 1984 published by the Bharatiya 
V'dya Bhavan, Bombay, and was re- 


viewed in VrrR49 (1985) p. 103. The hurt 
that diis edition aho has been pubUohed 
by a finn spedalioed in the Hindu reli- 
gious tradition showa the universal ap- 
peal of the prayer of die Name and the 
cadwlk oufiodc with which Matofi has 
drawn from all tources. The lecond edi- 
ticm is only slightly revised. The differ- 
ence of forty pages between the two edi- 
tions is due to this edition having a more 
compact and attractive printing. For a 
fuller account of content of the book see 
my earlier review. The book is recom- 
mended to all centres of spirituality os it 
explains an important and widely used 
m^od of prayer. 

G.GISPERT-SAUCH, SJ. 

Incultuntion and Chrlatian Art An 
Indian Perspective. By Sebastian 
Elavathincal. Rome: Uibaniana Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. Pp. 342. N.p. ISBN 88- 
401-8049-4. 

A good, scholarly study recom- 
mended for any aerioua student of Indi- 
an Christian art and theology. The au- 
thor's approach is systematic, in the best 
traditions of "Germiui" scholarship. This 
book is not recommended for "Sunday" 
reading - the numerous footnotes them- 
selves will bear testimony to this. For the 
student of Indian art and theology, this 
is a good initiation into the discussion of 
the theology of image /icon and 
inculturation - with certain limitations. 

The first chapter seeks to clarify fiie 
understanding of "image" and its rela- 
tion to "revelation" and its "self-realiza- 
tion" in the human. The author displays 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
western Christian theology of icon and 
the iconoclasm controversy. 

The second chapter focuses on the 
Indian pole of this dialogue on 
inculturation. The author journeys 
fiuough file corridors of the history of 
Indian aesthetics, studying the changing 
understanding of religious art and sym- 
bolism. Having cited fiiese principles of 
Indian creativity, he then falls back on 
the analysis and interpretation of Ananda 
K. Cootnaraswamy (Chp. Ill) in an at- 
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tempt to arrive at the spiritual ideab of 
Indian art. 

In chapter IV, Elavathingal makes 
the transition from the analysis of prin- 
ciples to the actual practice of Indian 
Christian art. This is probably the weak- 
est section of the bonk. The author has 
not been able to communicate the rich- 
ness, (he depth and the diversity of the 
different traditions of Indian Christian 
art. This chapter almost stands out as an 
iavt - an unsuccessful attempt to cor- 
relate art with the academic discussion 
about It. 

There are not many Indian Chris- 
tian arli.sl-theologians who are re/lect- 
m}; thetilogically on their work from the 
perspective of inculhiration and Chris- 
tian creativity. Jyoti Sahi and M. 
Ainalado-ss S.J. are pn^ably the two most 
pnilific writers m this field. Elavathingal 
.sets out oil <1 theological journey with 
them, in the fifth chapter, in .search of an 
Indian Christian theology of incultu ration, 
incarnation, creative participation, church 
and niucsion. His handling of available 
matter is both systematic and iruiightful. 

As I n'ad the book. 1 cannot but be 
aware of its limited perspective. Jyoti 
.S,ihi ai-kl M.Amaladoss, though differ- 
ing in their approaches to inculturation 
- different field.s of art, one a visual art- 
ist the other a musician, different ap- 
proaclws to a theology of creativity, one 
"|ov".tlie other "bhakti" - are both gixxl 
friends, 'fellow-pilgrim.s in the .search of 
an Indian Christian art-spirituality-the- 
oli’gy. fyoti fiahi and probably Amaladoss 
tiHi are very conversant with the writ- 
mg.s of Ananda Coomaraswamy, What 
we h.ive here is a very narrow field of 
study Proliahly a little closer look at con- 
teiiijK>rarv Indian Christian art in chapter 
four would have broadened thehorixons. 

The book, published five years ago 
(IWO). can probably be excu.s^ for rtot 
making any mention of the folk, dalit 
and tribal amtributions to the process of 
inculturation. Today no student of Indi- 
an Christian art can afford to ignore these 
dimensions. Both Jyoti Sahi and M. 
Amaladoss have since devoted a lot of their 
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effort to the dalit and tifiial Christian cotn- 
munities. 

WcndcU D'CKUZ, S.J. 

Theology in Dialogue 
The Gospel of Indian Culture. By 
Dr K.P. Aleaz. Calcutta; Punlhi 
Pustak,1994. Pp. xiii'344. Rs 375. ISBN 
81-85094-74-B. 

Jesus in Neo- Vedanta. A Meeting of 
'Hinduism and Christianity. By I3r K.P. 
Aleaz. Delhi: Kknt Publications, 1995. 
Pp. xiv-242. Rs 300. ISBN 81-8621B-OB-4. 
Dimensions of Indian Religion. 
Study, Experience and Interactum. By Dr 
K-P. Aleaz. Calcutta: Punthi Pustak, 1995. 
Pp. xiv-341. Rs 400. ISBN 81-85094-85-3. 

‘The thought of Indian Christian 
theologians emerges from the Indian 
hermeneutical context, that is from within 
their self-identity in interaction with the 
Indian religiu-cultural and socio-econom- 
ic realities.” Dr K.P. Aleaz in these three 
books demoastrales how this has been 
happening in India and how it shapes the 
content of ItKlian Christum Theology. 

Aleaz is a Professor of Religioru 
and Dean of Research at Bishop's Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Besides the three volumes 
reviewed here he has to his credit two 
other books on the same area of Indian 
Christian Theology; The Rale of Pnimmws 
in Hindu-Chrislum Epistemology and Har- 
mony of Religions: The Releivnce cf Szoami 
Vivekananda, and a good number of arti- 
cles. As research work these books are 
scholarly and clear. They contain many 
valuable insights for an Indian Christian 
Theology. They contain much iitfonna- 
Kon which teachers of theology will be 
happy to have at hand. 

The Gospel of Indian Culture tries to 
explore the double "gospel* proclaimed 
by Indian culture. The most important 
feature of Indian culture Is its integral 
relationship with Ittdian religions com- 
municating a gospel of inter-religious 
harmony and integration. The second 
meaning of the gospel of Indian culture 
points to an understanding of Jesus 
evolved from the Indian hermeneutical 
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co n text The Indian hermeneutical con- 
text contributes to the very content of 
the gospel revealed in Jesus. The audior 
paints out that much of what goes on in 
the name of inculturation, dialogue, 
indigenizatlmt etc., is nothing but the 
cloddng of a prefonnulated Christ and 
Christian faith with a cultural gaib. He 
asserts diat Ere very content of the uit- 
dentanding of Christ and Christian faith 
ahould emerge from the hennerteutical 
context, not trterely its outer expression. 

In the past one huitdred years of 
Neo-Vedantic history in India both non- 
Christians and Christlaru have attempt- 
ed to interpret Christ in the light of 
Vedanta. In die book Jesus (R Nee- Vedanta 
die author recaptures their main ideas 
ami shows their significance tor an Indi- 
an Christian theology emerging from the 
hermeneutical context. Neo-Vedantic 
Christology focuses on die non-dual re- 
lation Jesus had with the Father. It pos- 
tulates that Jesus is simultaneously an 
aaatara and a model, and he is showing 
us die way to discover our true nature 
whidi is divine. Analysing these inter- 
pretations the author clearly shows that 
the gospel manifested in Jesus emerges 
naturally and spontaneously from with- 
in the religio-cuttural heritage of India, 
and it provides a new impetus for the 
relatkmal convergence of religions lead- 
ing to an approach uf "Pluralistic In- 
clusiviam" in the theology of religions. 

The book Dimensions of Indian Reli- 
gion analyes various approaches to die 
study of religions and explores the con- 
tribution of India in this field. Further it 
explores important theological interac- 
tions between Hinduism and Oiristiani- 
ty. Noteworthy in diis exploration are 
the audior's presentation of the "Con- 
vergence of Dalit-Advaitic Theologies" 
in chapter 9 and "Religious Pluralism 
and Indian Christian Misskm" in chap- 
ter 13. 

These three boedu as a whole present 
a critique of various theological posi- 
tions on the theology of religions cur- 
lendy present in die world and in India. 
Placirig various principles and models 


before us dwy point towards the forma- 
tion of an authentic Indian theology of 
religions which would take serious ac- 
count of die sdf-idendty of all religious 
and the reUgio-cultural and todo-eco- 
nomk realities. These books should pro- 
mote deeper reflection and provide mudi 
useful information for theologians at- 
tempting an Indian Christian theology. 
They make a genuine contr&nitkm to this 
emnging field of theology. 

Koriumius MOSES, S.J. 

From the Dusty Soil. Contextual Re- 
interpretation of Christianity. By Felix 
Wilfred. University of Madras: Depart- 
ment of Christian Studies, 1995. Pp. xii- 
356. N.p. 

This book is a collection of IS arti- 
cles/ research papers which were pub- 
lished in various periodicals. They were 
written on varioua occasions for differ- 
ent purposes. There is no thematic unity 
among the articles. What holds them to- 
gedier is a common vision inspired by a 
common concern (p.l3). The common 
vision is the humanism or (he wdl-be- 
ing of all creatures and the common con- 
cern is for those at die periphery or the 
marginalized, especially the dalits. The 
title 'From the Dusty Soil' is taken from a 
song of Tagore. It reminds us of di£»e 
poor men and women whose struggle is 
hard and are related to the dusty soil. 

The subtitle, 'Contextual Reinter- 
pretation of Christianity', focuses our at- 
tention to his main concern in this book. 
So far what figured in the interpretation 
of Christianity were the concerns of the 
West. Felix Wilfred analyses in depth 
various idecdogies, socin-cultural move- 
ments and the biblical interpretations that 
come from the West. He observes that 
what lies behind catchwords like "de- 
velopaieru," "human rights" and "so- 
cial Justice" are nodiing but western ide- 
ologies in a new form. Naturally, the 
concerns of the East were neglected. He 
reads those concerns and problems from 
an Indian perspective. He explidtates the 
world-view, the edws, the goals and as- 
pirations diat the Indian tradition in- 
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dudes. He finds that the western con- 
cerns do not resonate with the Indian 
mind-set. He reformulates the questions 
to see how they can be grasped and un- 
derstood by us here in the East. FiruiUy 
he proposes a reinterpretation of Chris- 
tianity from the perspective of the strug- 
gling poor based firmly in their Asian/ 
t^ian roots. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part, 'Cries of the Times', is an 
attempt to listen to the present-day worid. 
In the first three chapters the author ex- 
amines the questions of human rights, 
ecological imbalance, and development. 
Me a.slu whether these (western) ap- 
proache.s really answer the Asian/Indi- 
an question. His an.swer is in the nega- 
tive. Chapters 4, S and 6 are an investi- 
gation into the various movements in 
India at different times in history, when 
a systematic search for human dignity 
and Justice weie earned out. 

The .second part, “The Challenge of 
Reinleipretation', i« an attempt to rein- 
lerpret Christianity keeping in mind the 
faith of the Christian Community on the 
one hand and the humanistic concerns 
on the other. Chapters 7, 8 and 9 exam- 
ine and reuiterpret various theological 
is.sues: the question of the Church and 
the Kingdom, the image of (Zhrist as it 
has emerged in Asia, and the question of 
Christian uniqueness. The next two chap- 
ter are aimed at giving a sound basis for 
Chnstian living. 

The third part, 'Summons to dia- 
logue', brings out the significance and 
dynamics of diakigue in enriching reli- 
gious traditioas. He envisages a three- 
dimensional dialogue, dialogue within, 
dialogue with other religions, and dia- 
logue with secular traditions. Here he 
probes into the libemting experience of 
dialogue, ecumenism and the dangers of 
religious fundamentalism. 

The author brings into sharper fo- 
cus the values that are good and impor- 
tant in die Indian tradition. His attempt 
to distance himself from a western mind- 
set and logical thinking is usefuL His 
assertion thst the Indian tradition with 


its God-experience and method of phi- 
losophizing can enrich Christianify can- 
not go umviticed. Though his analysis is 
academic in nataue, the issues he ni» are 
p e rtii te iil and deserve further attention. 
Sadbhavana K. AUGUSTINE 

New Delhi - 25. 

Commitment and Openneaa: The 
Intencligloua Dialogue and The- 
ology of Religiona in the Work of 
Stanley }. Samartha. By Dr. Eeuwout 
KuxrrwijK. Zoetermeer: Uitgeverij 
Boekencentrum B.V., 1992. Pp. x-380. 
FI. 55 ISBN 90-239-06287/0?. 

The question of the Christian atti- 
tude and relationship to die religious tra- 
ditions and communities of humankind 
has acquired a new significance and ur- 
gency m recent decades. The adherents 
of other religions have more than ever 
become our neighbours. Several theolo- 
gians, Indians and others, have been grap- 
pling with this issue to arrive at a solu- 
tion that may be theologically credible, 
spirituality satislying and pastorally use- 
ful. Rev Dr Stanley Jedldiah Samartha, 
one of today's leading Indian Protestant 
theologians, is well-known for his radi- 
cal position on this question. His theolo- 
gy is well analysed and studied in depth 
in this book. Commitment and Openness. 

There are four parts in die book. 
Part one deals with Samartha's life and 
work at the national and interrutional 
leveLx, his publications and the impor- 
tant personalities who have contrdnited 
to his thinking. 

In the second part Klootw^k makes 
an indepth study of the significance of 
dialogue in a religiously plural context. 
He explains the challenges of religious 
pluralism, and presents various perspec- 
tives on dialogue. According to Samartha, 
Dialogue is the adequate response to the 
challenges of religious pltuallsm. The 
prerequisites for dialogue, according to 
him, are commitment to one's own reli- 
gious traditions and openness to the in- 
sights of others. The common humanity 
within the mystery of human Hie makes 
for the posaBHIity of dialogue, and the 
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right theological attitude txukes its ne- 
cessity clear. According to Samartha. to 
be in dialogue means to participate in 
God's continuing work and to ^ with 
Christ 

In part thre^ the pluralist model of 
theology is explained in seven dupters. 
In this section, Samartha's reinterpreta- 
tion of the authority of Scriptures, his 
revised theocentric Christology and 
pneumatology, his understanding of tite 
Church, misaion artd conversiofv are given 
comprehensive treatment. 

In the fourth and last part iGootwi)k 
offers a useful critique of Samartha's 
reflecticms. Samartiia's experiential model 
makes a strong appeal, c^Uenges tradi- 
tional Christian views on other religions 
and questions different themes in theol- 
ogy, though he does not often give clear 
answers to his own sharp questions. The 
questions that Samartha raises are real 
and important, but it seems possible to 
respond to them quite sincerely arvi hon- 
estly in ways other than those proposed 
by him. 

Although the book deals directly 
with Samartha's contributions to inter- 
religious dialogue and the theology of 
religions, yet the views of many Indian 
as well as foreign theologians that have 
dealt with the subject are compared and 
contrasted all through the text. This helps 
readers appreciate Samartha critically. 

The readers will appreciate the sys- 
tematic and clear methodology of tiiis 
study. The book offers a fascinating theo- 
logical journey through a new area in 
theology, in fact the hottest theological 
point of the moment. It will unable read- 
ers to see the various facets of a theolo- 
gian who has made an impact on the 
WCC programming and theology of in- 
terreligious dialogue, and is even now a 
much-respected theologian in the coun- 
try. It is a very useful tool for anyone 
who wants to do theology in a pluralis- 
tic context, specially in India. 

Roaaiy Church, FR A.SEBAST1AN 
Delhi 


Contcmpocaiy Aslan Christian The- 
ology. By Fnmkiyn J. Balasundaram. 
Delhi: ISPCK, 1995. Pp. 217. Rs 65. ISBN 
81-7214-233-1. 

Asian Christian theology is a grow- 
ing organism and this book midies a valu- 
able contribution to the study of emeig- 
ing theologies and theologians in the 
Asian continent. Dr Balasundaram sub- 
mits that oontemporary Christian think- 
ers in Asia deserve empathetk listening 
because their faith articulations arise out 
of pain and suffering and from a search 
for relevance in relation to Christian mis- 
sion and spirituality. Their faith articu- 
lations are ultimately the hiith reflections 
of the people. 

The author includes m the book three 
masterly essays, 'The Prophetic Office - 
An /.Sian Perspective," "Feminist Con- 
cerns in Asia: An Ecumenical Christian 
Perspective," and "Dalit Theological Per- 
spective - Arvind P. Nirmal," all deal- 
ing with the Asian context and setting 
the tone for the other articles. In them 
the author studies the theologies of sev- 
en writers of Asia and gives a compre- 
hensive summary of their thought. 

Fr Tissa Balasuriya, O.M.I., one of 
the most influential Otholk theologians, 
develops a planetary theology from a 
contextual theology. Balasuriya suggests 
two things as essential for its construc- 
tion: a direct return to the sources of 
revelation - the scriptures; socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural reflection on the con- 
temporary world in divene contexts. The 
racial problem in Sri Lanka is seriously 
taken into consideration. The author 
thinks that it c«i be solved by a greater 
decertralization within a socialistic frame- 
work. Tissa stresses that an action on- 
ented theology is needed for the Third 
World. 

The Christian Church has a unique 
history in Korea, and we need to remem- 
ber it to understand its theology. Part of 
the Korean theological struggle was to 
resist the invasion of foreign theologies 
as it resisted the invasion of foreign arms. 
This experience has left a people with a 
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Strang longing for a place in history which 
is denied to them by the powerful of the 
world. Mii^ung means the powerless, po- 
litically oppressed and economicidly pom' 
and marginalised people. Ahn Byung- 
Mu, a Korean New Testament scholar, 
deals with Min^ung Theology and de- 
picts Jesus as the friend of the Minjung. 
Dr Balasundaram presents a detailed 
study of Ahn Byurtg-Mu. 

Bishop Julio Xavier Labayen O.C.D. 
develops his theology from the FUipfoo 
context. The Coveiumtal Model and the 
symbol of the Kirtgdom of God which he 
stunmarises in "The Father's Dream" are 
central to Labayen's reflections. Since the 
Father's dream concerns the whole hu- 
manity, Labayen's reflection takes on a 
global perspective. 

Carlos H. Abesamis S.J. is involved 
in the grass-root movements in Philip- 
pirtes and articulates from that perspec- 
tive the themes of liberation theology, 
but fmds the Latin American brand too 
unconcerned with the culture of the peo- 
ple. He stresses that the experience of 
the poor is essential to theolo^. Thereal 
theologians are the poor who live their 
Christian life in the midst of a daily strug- 
gle for existence. Professional theologians 
help the poor to articulate their experi- 
etKe. This thought has been more recent- 
ly expanded into a 'Theology of Strug- 
gle', a characteristic of Filipino theology. 
It claims to view reality from the episte- 
mological principle of the pxxir and the 
struggling people, in contrast with any 
theology that supports the reignmg so- 
cial arrangement. The experience of the 
anti-Marcos agitation and the instauratkm 
of the Corazon Aquln« democracy have 
inspired the shaping of this theology of 
stniggle. It has two poles. The suffering 
of the people and the hop>e which the 
Christian faith engenders. Struggle is the 
mediation between tire two poles and it 
prevents the first from turning into a 
passive acceptance of injustice and the 
latter horn a futuristic escape. 

For Alojrshis Pieris, a jmuninentSri 
Lankan Jesuit theologian, the God-talk 
of the theologians is made relative to the 


Godrexperienceofthenionks.ltlBwotd- 
lessmss that gtv«4 every word Its mean- 
ing. This irmer harmony between wore 
and silence Is the test of Asian autirentic- 
ity. The same hatnunty reigns betweer 
Gkxl-experience whidi u silence snd tti 
human concern which makes itself heard 
It is the mutuality between wisdom sik 
love, gnosis and agape, pleronu anc 
kenosis. The liberatian praxis enviskmec 
by Pieris is at mce a witiidrawal into tit 
metacoemic and an imntersion Into tit 
cosmic. The Asian Church to be prophetic 
must abdicate its alliance witii powe 
attd start a struggle against Mantmcm. I 
must be humble eitough to be baptizec 
in tiie Jordan of Asian religiosity anc 
bold enough to be baptized cm the erase 
of Asian poverty. Tlwlc^ in Asia L 
"the Christian apocalypse of the item 
Christian experintce of liberation." 

For the Indian Protestant theologiar 
J.R. Chaitdnut, theology has two dimen 
siorts: the dimension of uitiversality arte 
the dimension of particularity, and boil 
are to be held together. Theology has ; 
universal dimension in the sense tiiai 
the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesu: 
Christ is tite univnsal elan«it in Chris- 
tian theology. The interpretatiem of tit 
universal gospel should be made rele 
vant for particular situatiorts. Then ottl) 
can ofte justify the talk about contextua. 
theology. Chaitdran calls the Church tc 
reformulate its theology from the per 
spective of the pcxir in such a way tits' 
the proclantaticm of Jesus Christ as gexx 
rtews becomes challengingly meaning- 
ful. 

Dalit Theology is studied in the ar 
tide dealirtg with the Indian theologiar 
Arvind P. Nirmal. 

The comprehensive and systematic 
summary given by Dr Balasundaram oi 
various theologies developed by contem- 
porary Asian theologiana will be appre- 
ciated. However, Balasundaram has fkilec 
to offer a critique of titese titeologiatti 
aitd their theologies. His bextk is still ’ 
significant bird's eye view of Asian Chris 
tian theology today. 

SHEPHERD, CM.1 
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Editorial 


Our Mission in India 

To fulfil her mission effectively, ti\e Church needs, inter alia, 
to constantly ask herself what this mission means in toe given 
context of our times. This theological revision calls for a deeper 
meditation on toe Word of Cod. A scripture scholar, who is at 
toe same time struggling to be an autoentic disciple of Jesus, 
etiectively assists in this process of reflection. Fr George Soares- 
Prabhu, S.J., who passed away on July 22, 1995, in a road acci- 
dent, was eminently one such person. This issue of our Journal is 
lovingly dedicated to his memory. Fr Keith R. D'Souza, S.J. 
(teaching Systematic Theology at St Pius X College, Bombay), 
gives us a brief but fairly comprehensive account of George's 
creative theological contribution. He tried to spell out the mis- 
sion of the Church in a country plagued with massive p>overty 
aitd also blessed with religious pluralism. 

The Church must cooperate with all people of good will if 
she is to work for toe Kingdom of God. For this we need a 
liberative vision that will be acceptable to peoples of other faith 
traditions and even to honest atheists. Fr Cyril E^sbruslais, S.J. 
(teaching Systematic Philosophy at Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeto, PUne) 
attempts to highlight toe main elements of such a vision. 

Collaboration with other faith communities is possible if we 
are prepared to accept our total history, and humbly acknowl- 
edge toe many inhuman attitudes and deeds of our co-believers 
down the ages. For this we need a new approach to Church 
History as Fr Isaac Padinjarekuttu (teaching Church History at 
Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeto, Pune) explains. 

The mission of toe Church is toe joint responsibility of all 
Christians ai\d not merely of toe hierarchy and toe religious. 
Reflecting on the experience of the church in Indonesia, Fr. An- 
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thony da Silva, S.}. (teaching Psychology at Jnana-Deepa 
Vidyapeeth, Pune), explores the possibility of greater participa- 
tion of the laity in the Church in India. 

In a land blessed with ethnic, cultural, linguistic and reli- 
gious pluralism, the example of the different individual churches 
working together in love and harmony will not only help in 
building up a united nation, but will also provide a credibile sign 
of the Kingdom. Fr Jacob Parappally, MSPS (teaching Systematic 
Theology at Jnana-E)eepa Vidyapeeth, Pune) presents the mys- 
tery of the divine Trinity as the only source and model for all 
forms of human communion: familial, social and ecclesial. 

Fr Josef Neuner, S.J., reminds us that the pilgrim Church 
miist live in hope. The Kingdom of God - the goal of our mission 
- will reveal itself fully oiUy in life eternal. During the month of 
November, as we remember our dear departed in a special man- 
ner, this faith in life eternal brings us solace and comfort. We also 
remember Fr George Soares-Prabhu. 

The first five writers have been George's students, while 
they were doing their theological studies at Jnana-Deepa 
Vidyapeeth, Pune, where he himself laboured with great dedica- 
tion for over twenty-five years. Their articles are a grateful gift 
(daksinS) to their loving teacher (guru). Fr Neuner too has worked 
for many years at Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeth, and Geprge was his 
student. His meditation on life eternal is the most appropriate 
farewell gift of a bereaved teacher to his worthy disciple. 

SUBHASH ANAND 

(Guest Editor) 


Like last year, this November issue of the Journal has been 
prepared by the staff of the Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeth, Pune. We 
are grateful to our sister institution for accepting this responsi- 
bility. To the five articles introduced above, the second part of 
M.N. Schmalz's article begun in October has been added. 


S.A., Chi^ Editor 
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Fr George M. Soares-Prabhu, S J. 
( 1929 - 1995 ) 

Keith R. D'SOUZA, S.J. 

•The news of the fatal accident of Fr George Soares-Prabhu 

was a most painful shock for all his colleagues and students, 
and it has left them with a profound sense of sorrow and regret- 
sorrow because of our personal loss in such a tragic manner, 
regret because the years ahead may well have proved to be the 
most prolific and re^ed for him as a writer. He had over the 
years endeared himself to the student body, not onl> Lacause of 
his erudition and teaching abilities, but also for the example of a 
committed life that was in consonance with the insights he had 
gleaned from the many years of his research into Scripture. In a 
sense, with the death of George, Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeth, Phme, 
has lost something of its soul, for the campus is dedicated to 
providing an ambience where critical scholarship is placed at the 
service of the development of a wholesome and contemporary 
theology - and George was an outstanding example of this fun- 
damental interest. 

For many years George had laboured to provide to the Church 
in India a spirituality ^at would do justice to the Christian 
tradition as well as to the larger socially vexing issues of our day. 
In his spirituality, there was no distinction between the sacr^ 
and the secular, contemplation and action, faith and justice - a 
distinction that perhaps lies at the bottom of much of the ideo- 
logical discord ^at plagues the Church today. To my mind, the 
underpinning of su^ a spirituality is the Christological under- 
standing that George attested to in a variety of articles, both 
explicitly and implicitly. 

The Jesus Christ of George was neither the personality of the 
"Jesus of history" that has both fascmated yet eluded dtose adopting 
the historico-critical method, nor the notion of the "Christ of 
faith" that has resulted from the doctrinal wrangling of the early 
Christian centuries. Rather, what was of paramount importance 
for George was the "Jesus of faith", i.e., Jesus Christ "as he was 
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encountered and experienced by his first followers."' 

According to Grorge, Jesus was largely experienced by his 
followers to be a unique prophet:^ 'unique' because of the experi- 
ence of divine sonship that was to be the foundation and point of 
reference of his entire life and message; 'prophet' because this 
was the aspect that was far more evident them the kingly or 
priestly ones that people largely associated with the Messiah. 
Jesus' prophetic stance was based on a profotmd and revolution- 
ary experience of the unconditional or unilateral nature of God's 
parental love. This faith-experience of Jesus stood out starkly in 
contrast to the faith-experience that was characterized by the 
religious legalism of the times: "God's attitude to man is not 
(then) conditional approval ('I will love you if you are good') but 
wholly unconditional love ('I love you: experience this and you 
will be good'),"^ 

This profound experience of the love of God transformed 
Jesus himself into an extraordinarily free person: he was not 
greedy, ambitious or possessive; he was not afraid of the Law 
nor of its proponents, the religious authorities of his time; he 
seemed to care little for public opinion, associating freely with 
outcasts; he seemed to be free even of family ties, etc.* 

Thus we have the great Christian indicative, the revelation by 
Jesus of Cod's unconditional love for us, and the great Christiar 
imperative, the demand that we in turn open our hearts to thu 
love and respond to it by loving God in our neighbour.^ Indeed 
in many articles George affirmed that the Christian way or mdrgt 
is the agape m&rga, as opposed to the jMna, bhakti or karma alter 
natives that we have in other Eastern traditions.* The kerygmatic 

'G. SoARES-rRABiiu, "The Jesus of Faith; A Christoiogical Contributiem to aj 
Ecumenical Third World Spirituality," Voices from thr Third World, 15 (1992), p. 61 
This article is an excellent summary of George's Christoiogical understanding. 

’ In his "Jesus the Prophet," [eevadhara, 4 (1974), p. 206, George writes: "Ni 
one formula can comprehend adequately the mystery of Jesus, for his words am 
deeds refused to be r^uced to the stereotype of any conventional category. Stil 
the term 'prophet' describes the Jesus of history, Jesus as he must have appeared t 
his contempioraries, adequately enough." 

’G. Soares-Prabhu, "The Dhanna of Jesus: An Interpretation of the Sermon o 
the Mount", Bible Bhashyam, 6 (1980), p. 377. 

*Cf. C. Soares-Prabhu, "The Kingdom of God; Jesus' Vision of a New Society, 
m D.S. Amalorpavadass (ed.). The Indian Church in the Struggle for a New Societ 
Bangalore: NBCLC, 1981, pp. 601-2. 

*Cf. iWrf.,p.600. 

‘Cf. e.g., his "Letter to Vandaiui Mataji", in Vandana Mataji (ed.), Christk 
Ashrams: A Movement with a Future? , Delhi: ISPCK, 1993, p. 155. 
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axis of the New Testament seems to stress the love for God in 
neighbom (i.e., you may love God Inf loving your neighbour), 
rather than ~ as is normally understood - the love for God and 
r\eighbour/ 

This in short was the basis upon which George rested his 
spirituality of sacred secularity. E^oing the gospel, he felt that 
for a Christian, this God-experience will naturally express itself 
in overcoming the two primary sources of evil in the world, the 
powers of Mammon and Satan. George understood Mammon as 
the personification of the attachment to riches, expressed most 
visibly in the consumerist culture of our times. Mammon then 
stands for individual or personal evil. Satan, on ttie other hand, 
is the personification of the unjust structures that are the root- 
cause of much of the avoidable oppression that is so visible in 
our world. Satan then stamds for structural or collective evil. 

For George, both had to be tackled simultaneously, because 
"a change of hearts without a change of structiires... will leave 
present oppression unchanged. A change of structures without a 
change of hearts will lead to new oppressions, as the 'liberated' 
oppressed are driven by the as yet unexordsed demons of self- 
ishness and greed..."* George seemed to possess a distinct ideo- 
logical stance in favour of working towards more equitable so- 
cial structures, perhaps in order to provide the complement to 
dte inordinate focus on individual conversion that mainstream 
spirituality seems to limit itself to. 

Though George himself was not directly engaged in the ef- 
forts at social transformation, a point of some discomfort to him 
especially as he advocated a praxis-based theology, he was in 
constant touch with a number of social activist groups. His rela- 
tionship with these groups (which viewed society largely from 
the point of view of the marginalized) was a mutually enriching 
one: he on the one hand was inspired by their class and caste 
options to express his scholarship in a theology that was rooted 
in the reality of suffering caused by systemic injustice, and they 
in turn lool^d up to him to provide a theologically soimd ratio- 
nale and vision for their seemingly secular endeavours. 

At the funeral Mass for George, the Jesuit Provincial of India 
remembered him as being above all a committed religious priest, 

^Cf., e.g., G. Soares- Pkabhu, "Jesus Christ amid the Religions and Ideologies of 
India Today", in Matthai Zachariah (ed.). Ecumenism in India: Essays in Honour the 
Reo. MM. Thomas, Delhi: ISPOC, 1980, pp. 11-14. 

*SoARES-PxABHU, "The Kingdom of G«i: Jesus' Vision of a New Society." p. 605. 
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besides generally coming across as a remarkably integrated per- 
son. The integrated spirituality that he had worked towards with 
such erudition over the years was made visible by the example of 
his own life. He tried his best to live up to the ideals he proposed 
to the rest of us - and perhaps it was this that endeared him most 
of all to both students and staff alike. 

In spite of (perhaps because of) all his learning, George came 
across as an tmassuming person. He set those of us who were 
less busy an example of availability - he would always treat us 
with the utmost respect in terms of time and attention. He dem- 
onstrated a rare committment to teaching - planning his presen- 
tation to the minutest detail and constantly updating his notes. 
He was the epitome of clarity - we could rely -upon him to 
communicate the most abstruse of ideas in a refreshingly clear 
fashion. In spite of his committment to a definite perspective of 
theology, he was remarkably broad-minded, largely open to new 
ideas and a different way of looking at life. His gentle nature 
allowed us to approach him without fear. 

George will be remembered as one of contemporary India's 
avant-garde theologians - one who successfully combined schol- 
arship with a basic sensitivity to life and to the suffering of those 
living on the margins of society. May we continue to be inspired 
by his work and by his life. 
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A Liberative Vision 
for a Pluralistic Society 

Cyril DESBRUSLAIS, SJ. 

T ndia is undergoing a veritable ferment in various spheres. 

And, as is common in such critical times, there is no dearth 
of people who have a hidden agenda disguised as a panacea for 
our problems. We are tom this way and that by arguments for 
and against the new economic policy. Self-proclaimed messiahs 
sprout overnight like mushrooms, each claiming to have the best 
interests of the neglected common man at heart. Nor is there any 
lack of those who know how to manipulate the naive religiosity 
of our people for the vote bank. On one point, however, all these 
antagonists agree: we need a liberative vision for our cosmopoli- 
tan, pluri-cultural and multi-religious society. 

Liberation theology may be passi according to some people (I 
beg to differ!), but one thing is indisputable: liberation jargon has 
become respectable currency nowadays. A decade ago Juan Luis 
Segundo lamented that "even the most right-wing ideology makes 
frequent use of the idiom of liberation,"* and times have not 
changed since then. All that prates on about liberation is not 
necessarily so. Hence the need for critical hermeneutics of such 
texts and this, in turn, calls for a criterion of authentic liberation. 

Again, for all its timeliness and relevance, a theology of 
liberation based on the Bible would only be meaningful for some 
2.5% of the population of our vast, pluri-religious nation. Grant- 
ed, there are many who, without being baptised, would still 
remain open to the vision of the Gospel, yet such a theology of 
liberation, in all its ramifications, would hardly resonate fully 
with members of other religioiis. One might, of course, endeavour 
to establish a theology of liberation based on the CM for Hindus, 
another founded on the Quran for Muslims and so on. But would 
not this only add to the divisions in our land because of religion, 
when the need of the hour is rather concerted action for justice 


'Ju4U» Luis Sbcundo, S.J., The Liberatkm of Theology. New York: Orbis Books, 5th 
reprint, 1988, p. 4. 
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by all people of goodwill? 

For reasons as these, it would appear that in a country like 
ours it is rather a Philosophy of Liberation that we need, an 
integrated approach to life that would cut across the borders of 
religion and the Holy Books that nowadays are seen more to 
separate than unite tis. This too entails a starting point which we 
all share, a common perspective from which we might critique 
every alleged liberative doctrine or project, religious or secular. 

The Human Person: Criterion of Authentic Liberation 

Such a starting point, it seems to me, would be provided by 
the concrete human person. Nor am I so naive to imagine that all 
people, let alone all religions, are in unanimous agreement as to 
what this implies. We may be divided as regards our interpreta- 
tion (hermeneutics) of the human, but may be there would be 
less difference of opinion as regards what we observe (phenome- 
nology). 

Now few people would deny that the human person is com- 
plex and dynamic in structure, more a 'being-in-the-making' 
than a finished product. Like most (or all?) things observable, the 
human person is made up of a variety of needs, hungers, appe- 
tites (call them what you will), all jostling for fulfillment. Were 
one to seek the complete satiation of one without any reference 
to the others or the overall well-being of the composite (by over- 
eating or excessive indulgence in sex, say), pain and illness would 
invade the entire organism and its ease would be thrown into 
disarray (dis-ease!). It seems imperative that we seek the overall 
development of the person in such a way that no need be totally 
ignored, exaggerated or underestimated, and the litmus test of 
this be that the overall health of the human person be main- 
tained, externally and internally. 

If we catalogue all that human persons actually seek in their 
quest for happiness, peace of mind (or whatever they call tiieir 
ultimate goal in life), we see that these fall into two broad catego- 
ries: the thirst for being more and die thirst for having more. 
These can be seen as the two alternative metaphysical founda- 
tions of value. In other words, I am drawn to something (that is, 
it is a Tmlue for me), either because it increases my being or the 
store of what I have. Putting it more concretely, I reach for it 
either because it helps me to be more human (in the sense that it 
promotes my all-round integrated development) or it adds to my 
stock of money, power or things in general. 
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Being More or Heving More 

At this point let me hasten to add diat I am in no way 
insinuating that seeking to be more is good, while every aiming to 
have more is bad. In as much as we are embodied beings, there are 
certain things we must have in sufficient quantity in order to be at 
all. We need to have a certain amount of fresh air, unpolluted 
water, nutritious food, adequate clothing and shelter to protect 
ourselves from the elements, failing which we would get sick 
and die. The important thing, however, is to remember that we 
need to have more in order to be more and not the other way 
round. Being more should be the ultimate goal of my life, to 
which having more should be subordinated. If having more is 
made my ultimate goal, in the sense that I seek at all costs to 
accumulate more extravagantly (which would include hoarding 
for the future as well as creating artificial shortages so as to fetch 
more income), even if it means that others would have to have 
less or nothing at all and thereby suffer, then something has gone 
grossly wrong. After all, a person who is committed to having 
more would never share. That would be foolish: sharing would 
entail having less and that would contradict one's basic aim in 
Ufe! On the other hand, a person who is seeking to be more above 
all would have no problem. Sharing does involve having less, 
but this is nothing bad if it enables one to be more in one and the 
same act! 

But just how and when would the act of sharing enable us to 
be more human? When this would enhance our social nature. 
From the time of Aristotle we have accepted human socialness as 
a given, though perhaps few of us have ventured to figure out 
why this is stated to be the case. Let us pause to note just why it 
is true that "no one is an island." Well, even the most perfuncto- 
ry glance over the human person should reveal that we are, 
indeed, community animals. A normal human being has two 
ears and a tongue. Now human ears are doomed to frustration 
were there no other tongue to speak to us and our tongue calls 
for human ears to hear and listen to what we wish to say. Nor 
does this mean that an infant or a deaf mute is not yet a person 
because they cannot perform these vital commimication func- 
tions: they have other ways of communicating, both actively and 
passively. Who would deny that a Helen Keller or a 'naked 
newborn babe' have ever contributed anytiiing of value to their 
enviromnent? And we have merely spok^ so far about the most 
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rudimentary levels of observation. This becomes all the more the 
case if we look at the human person sexually, psychologically 
and so on. 

Next, let us apply this insight to the human quest for free- 
dom, as it is so commonly perceived today. We often meet groups 
of people who claim to be 'pro-freedom' and think that they are 
allies, when actually they may not be so. Some of us understand 
freedom as the 'right to haxte more' (hence the 'free' market 
economy with its unfortunate consequences for small business), 
while others are, in fact, claiming the 'right to be more'! This 
often sets such groups at cro^ purposes, some decrying certain 
interventions of the State (for example, to control prices or the 
rise of monopoly power) as encroachments of their freedom 
while others hail these as safeguards of theirs. 

Freedom and Liberty 

But perhaps we can refine our discussion a bit more by 
profiting from a peculiar strength of the English language. It is a 
special feature of English that its vocabulary has grown out of 
two main sources: Latin (via French) and Anglo-Saxon (with 
abundant enrichment from German). Thus we often find that, in 
English, there are two separate words for more or less the same 
thing. This is pertinently exemplified by the terms freedom (root: 
the German Freiheit) and liberty (root: Latin libertas). Though we 
often use the two synonymously in common parlance, perhaps 
we could deepen our refiection by honing the distinction to the 
point where we see freedom as a means and liberty (or libera- 
tion) as the end. 

Even the Second Vatican Coimcil explicitly reminds us that 
ours is not a stagnant, completed world: "The human race has 
passed from a rather static concept of reality to a more dynamic, 
evolutionary one."^ Thus it would seem that divine providence 
consists not so much in pre-planning and pre-destining every- 
thing down to the last detail but rather in providing ea^ being 
with the necessary dynamism for it to grow to fullness. We 
might call this its 'liberated state'. Thus, 'liberation' for a mango 
seed is to grow into a mango tree and 'liberation' for a human 
embryo is to attain maturity in the human species. All these 
physical developments, however, occur deterministically. And 
for the sub-human world, this is all there is to their liberation. 

h^ATiCAN IL' Cgudium et Spet (The Church in the Modem World), no. 5. 
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For humans it is di^rent. Becoming 'fully human, fully alive' is 
more than the mere automatic process of attaining adult maturi- 
ty, passing through childhood and adolescence. Humanness is 
also a matter of choosing those values which would bring about 
total integrated development (opting ultimately for being more 
rather than barring more). That is why we are gifted with free- 
dom, without which we would not be able to make choices at all. 
Freedom, then, is a particularly human means to arrive at the 
goal of liberation. It is not any choice at all which enables us to 
arrive at full humanness but those choices which mesh with our 
overall personal development. 

This should provide us with a healthy corrective to Jean Paul 
Sartre's somewhat juvenile views on human freedom. Authentic 
freedom is not just a matter of 'being able to do whatever I want' 
(a typically adolescent understanding), but choosing only that 
which facilitates my total growth and blossoming forth. It has 
also been well noted that for Sartre freedom is essentially the act 
of indiscriminately saying a proud NO to every invitation of the 
other. It can be shown, however, that authentic freedom can 
perhaps be best established by a humble YES, through an act of 
assent to what builds me up within the context of a true commu- 
nity. After all, not every random grouping of humans is neces- 
sarily a community. Some groups can be downright inhibiting 
and oppressive. A true community helps me become more fully 
human, more fully alive and does not require of me that 1 sacri- 
fice my individuality on the altar of the State. Far from being a 
'hell' to me, the other is a necessary precondition for my free- 
dom. The one who seeks to be free, to do his own private thing 
away from all interference from the other, will jeopardise his 
total growth (liberation) because he is frustrating altogether his 
social nature. Paul Ricoeur merits our thanks for showing us a 
way out from the labyrinth of Sartrean individualism. 

Avoiding Dichotomies 

Implicit in all this is the need for a truly integrated view of 
the human person, one which reduces the traditional body-soul 
dichotomy to a nunimum and thereby engenders the least possi- 
bility of overemphasising one aspect of human growth at the cost 
of the others, as the extremes of materialism and idealism are 
wont to do. Nor should we imagine that it is only blatantly 
extreme versions of such views that are guilty of these excesses. 




Many moderate sounding approaches are often no better. Among 
these we could cite certain Marxist schemes of Utopia as well as 
many traditional Christian and Hindu 'spiritualities'. 

It is all too easy to overemphasise one aspect of the m)niad- 
faceted human reality at the expense of the others, in spite of our 
best intentions to the contrary. For instance, the traditional scho- 
lastic derinition of the human p>erson as ‘animal rationale' looks 
innocent and balanced enough. After all it is one of the best types 
of definitions, stressing the genus (animal: the 'body-element') 
and the specific difference (rational: the 'soul dimension'). But 
perhaps we might recognise an implicit bias if we contrast this 
with the traditional Marxist way of referring to the human per- 
son as a 'worker'. The implication would be that we are not so 
much human when we perform some armchair speculative activ- 
ity, as when we get down to incarnating it, somehow or the 
other, in some meaningful project ('work'). Action without pre- 
vious reflection has no root and reflection without resultant ac- 
tion has no fruit. One is truly human when both elements are 
linked together. 

Rahneris Contribution 

Karl Rahner, in his two writings on markedly philosophical 
themes,^ has provided us, in my opinion, with two neat defini- 
tions of the human person that, in a model way, integrate our 
embodiedness and our trmscendental capacity (that is, our abili- 
ty to go beyond the immediate data of our senses). The title of his 
purported doctoral thesis was Spirit in the World. It was rejected 
by Martin Honecker, his excessively conservative guide, as not 
being sufficiently rooted in Thomas Aquinas' vision ~ a point 1 
mention here just for the record. In his preface to the work, 
Rahner explains the title. By 'spirit' he means "a power which 
reaches out beyond the world and knows the metaphysical," 
whereas with 'world' he is refering to "the reality which is acces- 
sible to the immediate experience of man."* This means that, for 
Rahner, the human person is, by nature, a being that is able to go 
beyond (transcend) the imme<^tely given, attaining even God. 
But he/ she can only do this when confronted widi the world of 
material things. The mysterious paradox of the human spirit is 

^Spirit in the World, London: Sheed fc Wsid, rev.ed., 1969, and Hearers of the 
Word, London: Shwd & Ward, rev. cd. 1969. 

introduction, p. liii. 
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that he/she can only operate as spirit when inserted into a worid 
of matter. 

The same human person is also a hearer of the word' as the 
title of Rahner's other work puts it. If God freely decides to 
speak to us, God must do so in the world, for there is no odier 
context in which the human spirit can encounter God. Thus the 
human person would attain fuUest development by paying at- 
tention to history wherein God's possible word would be ad- 
dressed to us. And should God freely decide not to speak to us, 
then we would attain our full^t development by listening to 
God's silence in history. After all, even silence is never silent: 
every silence is unique and has a different message to bear. 
Apart from the fact that we Christians believe that God has 
actually spoken to us humans in and through history, from all 
this we can conclude that humans have a right and duty to be 
involved in history, to take it seriously and listen to the signs of 
the times. In this sense, action for liberation (which can only be 
lived out in history, the history of communities and nations) is a 
primary human task. 

All diis, strictly speaking, would entail a critico-hermeneutical 
reflection on God and religion (with its three concomitant ele- 
ments of creed, code and cult - all of which can be tmderstood 
oppressively or liberatively}. Time and again have prophetic 
figures risen up in every race and faith, to denounce certain 
understandings of religion as harmful to human growth. Indeed, 
Ricoeur hailed Friederich Nietzshe, Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud 
as 'Masters of Suspicion'^ inasmuch as their attacks on religion 
have forced Westerners to be 'suspicious' of their hasty and 
naive interpretations of certain experiences as encounters with 
God when, in reality, a little critical reflection could have estab- 
lished that they were really encountering enigmatic aspects of 
themselves - and not too healthy ones at that. Much that passes 
off as religiosity is but glorified superstition and not every reli- 
gious doctrine or rite is understood and lived in a liberative 
manner. But this theme is enough for another paper. 


^Cf. Paul RicoEua, “The Critique of Religion" in Charies Reagan and David 
Stewakt (eda.). The Pkilotophy Paul Ricoeur, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1978, p. 
213. 
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'History' and 'Church History': 
Some Reflections 

Isaac PADINJARAKU 

C ince its publication last year, Anin Shourie's book. Mission 

ies in India: Continuities, Changes, Dilemmas,' has drawn m 
attention, criticism and comments.^ This article is not a reviev 
this book. However, the theme of this article has evolvec 
reference to this book and is related to it because in it 1 wan 
draw the attention of the readers to one particular prob 
which this book poses, namely, Shourie's inappropriate and 
admissible use of historical sources. I will then move on to de 
eate a few general principles that should govern historical 
derstanding and the use of historical sources today, whic 
believe, should be seriously considered by all those who 
engaged in the historical reconstruction of the Christian p 
nomenon in India. I believe that it is the only fitting answe 
challenges such as tho.se posed by Shourie through his pai 
and one-sided view of history. 

As long as there is the writing of history, there is the poss' 
ity of writing it apologetically; and as long as there is the us 
history, there is the possibility of using it for apologetic purj 
es. Shourie is not the first to engage in such historical amat 
ism for his apologetic purposes nor will he be the last. The \ 
he makes use of historical sources in his book on Christian r 
sions seems to me to be selective, one-sided, and therefore, 
presents a historically unobjective picture of the phenomeno 
Christian missions. Although a minority still in search of 
identity, the Christian community in India claims to be as ole 
Christian antiquity itself and has been an integral part of 
Indian society, at least in some parts of this country. The im| 
of this minority caiuiot be measured by quantitative statu 

'A. StiouRiE, Missionanes in India Continuities, Changes, Ditemmas , New C 
ASA Publications, 1994. 

Tlie must recent ts a comprehensive review article by C. R. Acera, "Chrir 
Ity in India," Vidj/alyati Journal of Theological R^ection, 59 (1995), pp. 473-480. 
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alone. It does not deny its association with the western colonia 
powers, even if this association has constantly been used for the 
continuous stigmatization that the Christian conununity has ex- 
perienced up to the present day. 

The invasion of India by the western colonial powers in the 
wake of the geographical explorations and discoveries initiate 
by the two Iberian powers in the 16th century cannot be consid 
ered in isolation but in the context of European expansionisn 
and its real causes. Hie historian J.B. Harrison has a point wher 
he says; "At the turn of the fifteenth century two invaders ap 
proac^ed India; the Portuguese by sea, the Mughals by land 
Both initiated great and lasting changes. But whereas the Mugha 
contribution, political, administrative, and cultural, has been just]; 
appreciated, that of the Portuguese has been both undervalue . 
and almost perversely misunderstood."’ This selective and per- 
verse undervaluing and misunderstanding are futher unilateral 
ly applied to Christianity of all subsequent generations up to th 
present day. 

For example, to select a period from this colonial history, ir 
this case the British colonial era, particularly the period after th 
evangelical revivalism in the Anglican Church and in Britair 
which brought forth a new missionary enthusiasm to which Shouri 
often refers, and to name persons who represented this epoch ai 
the representatives of a new Christianization drive, is to betra* 
an unscientific view of history because it is incomplete. Ever 
British authors have condemned this particular epoc±i of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm and the motives underlying it. "They stressec 
the ignorance and superstition, the moral degradation, in whicl 
the peoples of India lived. To Indians of all subsequent genera- 
tions this has seemed offensively patronizing, especially in view 
of the evils which ail India knows to have existed in the Englanc 
of those days."^ Nor is it permissible to take recourse to th 
comments of some romantic Orientalists or pious evangelisb 
and represent their views as typical Christian attitudes or re- 
sponses to Hinduism. The rtames which occur in the book c 
Shourie are illustrative of this selective application of history 
Max Muller, H.H. Wilson, Monier Williams, Macaulay, Trevelyan 


^.B. Harrison, The Portuguese," in A.L. Basham (ed.), A Cuihiral Hisloty t 
India, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1975, p. 337. 

*S. Neill, A History Ckrislianity in India, 1707-1853, Cembiidge: Cambridgi 
University Press, 1985, p. 154. 
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Edchard Temple, William Wilberfortx, etc. 

Shourie's handling of history is in my opinion deficient from 
three points of view. From the point of view of scientific histori- 
ography, his history is a collage of chosen fragments and this 
makes his statements and arguments historically unsatisfactory 
because history is not a collage of selected fragments of informa- 
tion. One who tears off historical facts fiom their context or 
creates an artificial context for them loses the right to claim 
correctness for his information. Historical facts without their 
legitimate historical context are historical lies. Secondly, Shourie's 
criticism of the Church and its missionary history is unsatisfacto- 
ry. He does not seem to understand adequately the highly com- 
plex missionary movement in India undertake by a number of 
different Christian churches and the motives and compulsions of 
the persons and institutions which guided it. He has not done 
justice to those factors. Thirdly, his history is unsatisfactory from 
a moral point of view. No one can possibly judge history moral- 
ly. It may be true that a lot of harm and injury have been caused 
by the Christian churches not only in India but in the whole 
world, but the reasons for them should be seen in a wider con- 
text. No one can in any way challenge the need for pointing out 
the legitimate problems that the Church and its history poses for 
today's world, particularly the problem arising from the unwill- 
ingness from the part of the Church to accept and acknowledge 
the need for a critical history and its missionary enterprises. But 
that in no way should hinder us from presenting history objec- 
tively and truthfully. 

At this point, a few more specific questions should be ad- 
dressed to the critics of Christianity and Christian missions from 
a historical perspective. It is a well-known fact that as far as the 
history of Christianity is concerned, there is the ideal history and 
the hostile history. There are enough examples for both fiiese 
types of history in Christian and non-Christian literature. Both 
these types of history are fundamentally unhistorical because 
they fail to tak^ into account the essential historicity of the Chundi 
and the essential need to lelativize all historiography. 'The Cath- 
olic idea untouched by space and time' as propagated by the 
romantic Tubingen theologian Karl Adam is as unhistorical as 
the idea that the history of Christianity is a mere enumeration of 
crimes committed by the Church.’ Here one has to agree with 

'The best recent example for this latter type of history is a project by the 
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Hans Kling that both the idea of history as a process of perma- 
nent development, ever unfolding and growing into perfection, a 
process of maturing and penetration, and the idea of history of 
Christianity as a summary of all the mistakes, errors, crimes, 
blasphemies, false developments, and signs of decadence should 
be rejected. The grandiose idea of progress has often turned out 
to be a regression because there were utterly false developments 
in the Church. In the same way, someone who is militantly anti- 
Christian can hardly understand the real Christianity.* 

One who begins with the presupposition that Christianity 
wcis the absolute catastrophe, ^at it is to be blamed for every- 
thing evil and malignant in the world, and to prove this arbitrari- 
ly puts together information, does not achieve an3rthing and 
condenms his information to insignificance. The strength of one's 
commitment to something does not necessarily mean its correct- 
ness. There are, moreover, people who blame the whole of Chris- 
tianity for something that has come about through some of its 
members. The Church is often identified with the clerics, or the 
hierarchy, or some selected portraits in Church history. History 
is perceived as a series of collated anecdotes. Intellectual history 
should always create a tensiem between the historian and his 
theme which he unfolds in a readable marmer. If a history con- 
sists merely of blind pathos or the trail of destruction left t^ind 
by a group of people, it forfeits any justification for its existence 
and also lacks any intellectual appeal.^ This in no way denies fite 
fact that a legitimate criticism of the Church can deal with funda- 
mental problems; and it can lead to an awareness of ecclesiasti- 
cal, political or religious problems of a particular epoch. 

One who wants to criticize a worldview should first of all 
answer a fundamental question, whether the abuse or misuse of 
an idea must lead to the conclusion that the idea is inherently 

German writer Karlheinz Dcschner to wnte a 10 volume "Criminal History" of 
Christianity. Four volumes have appeared so far. K. Deschnek, KritnimUgesckichle 
des Chrhtenlums, Reinbeck: Rowolt Verlag GmbH, 1986-1994. A critical evaluation 
of Deschner's criminal history has been provided recently by H.R. SiXLiceR (ed.), 
Krimifuilisurung des Ckristemlums? Karlheinz Oeschners Kirchengeschichte auf dent 
Pri^lanJ, Freiburg; V'erlag Herder, 1993. Foe some of the remarks that follow, I am 
deeply indebted to the first part of this work. 

*H. Kunc, CArisluntfy. Essence, ffistory, and Future, New York: Continuum 
Publishing Company, 1995; original German: Chrislentum: Wesen und Geckichte, 
hlMnich, Piper V'erlag, 1994, pp. 1-7. 

’S. Fetscheii, "I3er Misanthrop ais Kirchenieind", in Seeucer, Kriminaltsierung.... 
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evil or worthless. In fact, all ideas and institutions in history 
which were originally good have fallen into the hands of fanatic., 
who have misused them some time or other. Even in the name o: 
reason, enlightenment and freedom a lot of hatred has beer 
sown, a lot of violence perpetrated in history. In the name o 
equality and rights for the underprivileged, violence and evi 
have reigned in a substantial part of the world for decades. No 
only religion but everything is in the danger of abuse by some 
which is easily transferred to the whole group. In principle, on" 
can accuse the whole of Christianity or all the missionaries onl} 
when all the Christians or all the missionaries are equally guilty 
However, no one in the world Ctin ever prove that ^ the Chri& 
tians are guilty of all the unpleasant things that have occurred ir 
the name of Christianity. There have been tragic and disturbing 
mistakes and this has to be pointed out, but it should not be done 
one-sidedly. Moreover, can one decide about the value of ^ 
religion and its inner strength from historical facts alone? Can ar 
institution be judged like an individual? Is it not utopian to wan- 
to reconstruct history perfectly? Is it worthwhile to write cynica 
history? The awareness of the fact that Christianity or any reli 
gion was and is a part of the totality of the process of civili^tior 
should caution us from passing moral judgments on the histori 
cal process in general. Religion is only a part of the social anc 
cultural history of the human race. The historian is not a judge oi 
executor. Failure and guilt are surely part of historical process 
They are part of human nature and of any human institution. 

How do we combat such one-sided, unhistorical treatmen' 
of historical sources, particularly sources of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry? Only by adhering rigorously to stringent historical principles 
while writing history, or reconstructing the story of Christianity 
particularly in India. As Fernand Braudel says: "Basically then 
IS only one worthwhile way of writing history, the good way." 
Years ago, in a progrcimmatic statement, the Church Histor) 
Association of India put forward its new perspective in writing 
the multi-volume history of Christianity in India: 

The history of Christianity in India is viewed as an integral part o 

the socio-cultural history of the Indian people rather than as sepa 

rate from it. The history will, therefore, focus attention upon th< 

*1. LE. Gorr tt al. (eds.). Dir ROcJcervberung des historischm Denkens: GrutuUagei 
der neuett Ceschichtswistenschaft, Frankfurt; Fischer Verlag GmbH, 1990; origina 
French: Lt ttouvelle hisloire, Paris; 1978, p. 9. 
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Christian people in India; upon who they were and how they 
understood themselves; upon their social, religious, cultural and 
political encounters, upon the changes which these encounters pro- 
duced in them and in the appropriation of the Christian gospel, as 
well as in the Indian culture and society of which they themselves 
were a part.* 

There is no reason to doubt the fact that this new History of 
Christianity, at least the volumes that have appeared so far, 
although still following particular ecclesiologies, has attempted 
to provide some information about the social, economic and 
'existential' conditions of ecclesiastical history in India. But a 
radical reorientation of the writing of the history of the Church 
in India to the modem day scientific methods of study of history 
is in no way achieved here. A lot more demythologization and 
dehagiographization is yet to be ventured into if we arc to achieve 
this objective. Our history has to contain much more history of 
the 'losing' side or the history of the ordinary people. It has to try 
in a much more rigorous way to read historical events in the 
light of scientific accuracy and not from the point of view of 
apologetics. It has to stop taking partial views of historical events, 
a danger clearly manifested in the numerous histories of the 
Christian churches that have been produced so far. 

Many examples of such partial views can be pointed out in 
general histories of Christianity. For example, confronted with 
pluralism, the pride of place often goes to uniformity. When 
confronted with the laity, the pride of place goes to the clergy. 
When confronted with extra-institutional developments in the 
Church, the privileged place goes to the institution. When con- 
fronted with the people, the privileged position goes to the 
magisterium. The majority view is mostly shown to be prevailing 
over the minority. The subordination of the East to the West and 
the Protestant to the Catholic is the most blatant of all these 
partial views, forgetting the fact that all the Christian churches 
legitimately constitute the subject matter of Churdi history.“ 
This danger is equally real in the writing of the history of Chris- 
tianity in India. 

The lesson from all this is that Chinch history should remain 

^Quoted from J. Thekkedath, Hifiory t^Ckristiimity in India, vol. 2, Bangalore; 
Theological Publications in India, 1982, p.vi. 

for example, G. ALBaaico, "New Frontiers in Church Histoiy”, in R. 
Aubsrt (ed.). Church History in Future Perspective, New York: The Seabury Press, 
1970, pp. 68-84. 
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properly historical. We have to think of the Church not ii 
dogmatic but in a phenomenological sense and in the history 
the Church "every manifestation of life, of thought, of organ! 
tion, is involved, in so far as it has come about with a spec; 
reference to Christianity."” Church history need not even 
classified as a theological discipline, at least not in so far 
theology implies that we must always begin with the data 
revelation. Church history has a qualitatively different approi 
from theology. Although the historical method wUl never po: 
bly reveal totally the complex structure of the Church as sor 
thing human and divine, at the same time it has only the histc 
cal method to begin with. The evasion of the historical probl 
in any form will not be fruitful. If we call something history, 
usefulness will be measured by the degree in which it is scien 
ically accurate. Even the ideologically loaded expression 'Chu 
History' can be abandoned if it implies a distinction between t 
streams of history, one of which is more meaningful than 
other; if it implies that Church history should be and can 
studied in isolation from secular history; if it claims that it has 
own category of historical explanation like divine Providen 
etc; in its stead, the expression 'History of the Church' or 'H! 
ry of Christianity' may be preferred because the study of I 
Church's history takes place in history not as separate from 
we cannot separate the study of the Church from the study of 1 
totality of history. History should liberate us from pseudo-his 
ries that can surround any institution; the same should happ 
with the study of the history of the Church. It should liberate 
from pseudo-histories and enable us to meaningfully relate to 
cultural surroundings.” Church history thus has to be glol 
history on three levels: as part of global history, as the glol 
history of the local church and as the global history of the univ 
sal Church. This calls for a lot of secularization of Church histc 
which need not necessarily be positivistic or anti-clerical; ", 
open secularization of Church history will consider scientifica 
the different forms of Christian life that have succeeded c 
another in the course of time, forms which, for a believer, ; 
'signs', to be read by the theologian in the light of God's reveal 
plan of salvation."” By secularizing it we do not intend to n 

"Ibid., p. 74. 

‘*I.D.L. Clark, "Church History" or "History of the Church"?, Indian Cht 
History Review, 8 (1974), pp. 103-104. 

"Ibid., p. 84 
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tralize Church history and make it noncommittal or disobliging.'* 
I do not want to enter here into the controversy regarding the 
relationship between Church history and theology. H. Jedin has 
summarize his views on this topic with reference to relevant 
books and articles up to 1960 in an article in the Lexikon filr 
Theologie und Kirc/ie.'® Even as late as 1979, he developed this 
theme in a lecture under the title “Church History as Theology 
and History."'* This question has caused a lively debate among 
historians of the Church and theologians.'^ 

Writing the history of the Church is profoundly conditioned 
by the concept of the Church one has. The different ways of 
imderstanding the Church will also be influenced by the under- 
standing of society one has, of which the Church forms a part. 
The Church as the object of Church history is always the Church 
of people who live in a political, social, economic, cultural and 
psychological framework. Therefore, Church history cannot do 
without the other human sciences. They, for example sociology, 
provide the very tools of research into history and even help us 
to formulate the relevant questions with whi^ the historian has 
to deal.'® 

One of the revolutionary steps towards the rethinking of 
historiography in the 20th century was the notwelle histoire or the 
'new historiography' of the Trench School' founded by Luden 
Febvre and Marc Bloch and continued by Fernand Braudel. This 
school has deeply influenced the researdi methods and percep- 
tions of historiography throughout the world for the past sixty 
years. Its foimding year was the crisis year of 1929 and its ideas 

'*H.R.Seeliceb, "Apologetlsche fundamentaltheologische Kirdiengeschichte- 
schreibiing," WtHnicch^ lowt WcMeit, 44 (19B1), p. 69. 

'*H. Jaehn, 'KirchmgeKhkhte,'' in Ixxikan fUr Thtologk und kirche, 6 (1961)pp. 
209-218; see also his 'Y3eneral Introduction to Church HistoTy", in History of the 
Church, vol. 1, New York: Croosroad Publishing Company, 19M, pp. 1-56. 

'*"i(irchengeachichte als Theologie und Geschkhtc", Communio, 8 (1979), pp. 
496-507. 

”Y. CoNCAR, "Church History as a BraiKh of Theology" in Aubekt, Church 
History in Future Perspective, pp. 85-96; K. Schaiz, "Ist Kirchengeschichte Theologie," 
Theologie und Philosophie, 55 (1980), pp. 481-513; V. Conzemius, "Kirchengeschichte 
als nichttheologischc Diszipline," Theotogische' Quartolsdir^, 155 (1975), pp. 187- 
197; N Brox, "Kirchengeschichte als historische Theologie" in R Kome (ed.), 
Kirchengeschichte heute: Ceschichtswisserudu^ oder Theologie (Trier 1970), pp. 49-74; 
H.R.Sbeucer, "Apologetischeund fundamental theologische Kirchengeschichte- 
schreibung". 

'*C.W. MOnnich, "Church Histwy in the Context of the Human Sciences," in 
Aubert, Church History in Future Perspective, p. 42. 
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were disseminated through the journal AnnaJes d'histoire iconomupte 
et sociale, edited by Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch. It is consid- 
ered the most significant attempt in our century to open the 
writing of history to new perspectives and themes such as histor- 
ical anthropology, the history of mentalities, the history of struc- 
tures, the history of material culture, the history of ^e imagi- 
nary, the history of the outsiders, economic and social history, 
the history of the body, sexuality, etc.** It is undeniable that the 
methodological and thematic insists of this school have forced 
their way into every serious school of historiography today. One 
of the most influential and fruitful perspectives opened up by the 
nouvelle histoire was the idea of the longue duree, the idea that the 
dynamism of history could be understood tmd evaluated only in 
longer durations. The famous saying of Jacques le Goff charac- 
terizes the programme of this school: "In dealing with history, 
immobility is a sign of weakness rather than faithfulness;"” so 
also the famous statement of Marc Bloch that the only true histo- 
ry is universal history.^' This means that history is the history of 
the whole person, the whole humankind, the whole society, the 
whole culture, and the whole world. No wonder that this school 
has claimed that it has recaptured or reconquered the historical 
consciousness. 

How far has the historiography of Christianity appropriated 
the ideas of the 'new history' school in reconstructing its history? 
At least the most recent multi-volume history of Christianity 
Histoire du christianisme des origenes a nos jours edited by Michel 
Mollat du Jourdin and Andr^ Vauchez begun in 1990, which 
would eventually comprise 14 volumes and 16,000 pages, prom- 
ises to come closer to the programme of a total, universal and 
comprehensive history of Christianity, thus incorporating the 
ideas of the 'new history' .school. 

Kiing, in his latest history of Christianity has attempted to 
incorporate some of the insights of the nouvelle histoire which he 
characterizes as the return of the suppressed aspects in Church 
history.” According to him, the history of Christianity: 

should not just be a history of events with an accumulation of mere 
facts, but a history of structures, modes of thought and mentalities, 
in other words, a history of ideas and mentalities, a social history; 

'*LE. Goff, Die Riickeroberuttg, p 8. 

*M«n. 

^'Ibid., p. 18. 

“Kong, Christianity..., p. 64. 
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^ot just a political history of powers and institutions, of Charch 
and state, but a problem-orientated history of piety, theology and 
culture; not just a history of die great and powerful, the elites, but 
also a history of the social groups which hitherto have been neglect- 
ed by history, the powerless, t^ underprivileged, the little people, 
the men and women; not just a history of public life but also a 
history of private life, of the everyday world; not just a history of 
European Christianity, but also a history of American, African and 
Asian Christianity, a universal history; not just a history of the 
Roman Catholic world Church but also a history of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, of Reformation Christianity and the more recent churches, as 
far as possible in the context of the other world religions: an ecu- 
menical history.” 

Using his celebrated concept of paradigm shift in theology as 
his model," he convincingly proves that the history of Christian- 
ity can be interpreted as a succession of paradigm changes like 
the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic paradigm of earliest Christiani- 
ty, the Hellenistic paradigm of the Patristic age, the Roman 
Catholic paradigm of the Middle Ages, the Evangelical-Protes- 
tant paradigm of the Reformation, the paradigm of modernity 
oriented on reason and progress, and the paradigm of post- 
modemity. According to Kiing, looking at the history of the 
Church as a series of changing paradigms helps us to recognize 
the crises which lead to the emergence of new ways of thinking, 
judging and acting in the Church and, in turn, the resistance 
which these new ways of thinking encountered can be more 
easily understood. Starting with the definition of the American 
physicist and historian of science Thomas Kuhn, Kiing views 
paradigm as an entire constellation of beliefs, values, and tech- 
niques, which are shared by the members of a particular commu- 
nity“ in its macro, meso and micromodels. Applied to theology 
and the history of the Church, the macromodels stand for global 
solutions, (for example, the Alexandrian, the Augustinian, the 
Thomistic models); the mesomodels for the solution of problems 
in the intermediate field (for example, the doctrines of creation 
and grace, the understanding of the sacraments) and micromodels 
for detailed solutions (for example the doctrine of original sin, 
the hypostatic imion in Christology, etc). In all these changes and 
shifts, one ultimately discerns the abiding subsUmce of faith, the 

^Ibidan. 

KOnc, 'Paradigm Change in Theology; A Proposal (or Discussion,' in H. 
KOng and D. T«acy (eds.). Paradigm Change in Theology, New York: 1989, pp. 3-33. 
^Ibid.,p.7. 
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message of Jesus Christ the decisive event of revelation. From 
this, one can also arrive at a clearer understanding of the con- 
stants and variables of the Christian faith, those elements which 
belong to the original essence of Christianity and those elements 
which are not part of the original essence of Christianity but are 
rather ingredients from different paradigms which could then 
very well be done away with where and when the situation 
demands it. 

Although the expert may miss this or that information, may 
set the accent differently here or there, in the 800 pages of Chris- 
tian history, primarily European Christian history because he 
wants to deal with the history of Christianity in other continents 
in a subsequent volume, Kung gives us an account of the shifting 
paradigms, primarily in terms of macromodels, and also the 
meso and micromodels throughout Christian history, and it en- 
ables one to recognize the constants and variables in the history 
of Christianity; moreover, one gets an account of the crises of 
theology which often initiated the paradigm shift. It is also an 
answer to the notorious problem of Ae periodization of history. 1 
believe, this may be one of the fruitful approaches that could be 
taken towards the writing of intellectual history in the future and 
it will be an answer to the queries of the fundamentalist and the 
apologist because such history is not any more apologetic. 

The development of the paradigms that govern the history of 
Christianity in India promises to be an exciting venture which I 
feel should be left for another occasion. Good history may be the 
only answer to the problems that beset the churches in our 
country, internally in their relationship to one another and exter- 
nally in their relationship to their social, cultural and political 
environment. Good history is the only answer to the narrow- 
mindedness and extreme sense of self-sufficiency exhibited both 
by the historians of the Church and the secular historians. In the 
final analysis "those who turn their backs upon (good) history 
will be useless and worse than useless."^ 


^John. B. Cobb, ‘Towards a Dbpiociment of Historicism and Positivlsin' in 
Aubcxt, Church History in Future Perspectm, p. 41. 
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Tingkungan' - 

The Peoples' Church of Indonesia 

A Possible Model for India 

Anthony DA SILVA, S.J.* 

T ndonesia, strung together by 13,000 islands and with a West- 

East land-span of 5,110 kms is truly a geographic wonder. 
This mass of land and water is home to 180 million people, held 
together emotionally as one nation not by a common culture or a 
common religion but by an artificially created conunon lan- 
guage, Bahasa Indonesia. 

Although Indonesia is a country dominated by Islam (80%), 
it is not an Islamic State. In fact it has the largest Muslim popula- 
tion in the world, but has steadfastly withstood pressures to 
become a theocratic State. Instead it is called a PaHcasila State, 
referring to the five principles that form the basis of the Consti- 
tution: belief in One Supreme God, imity, justice, humanity and 
democracy. Furthermore, the State acknowledges five religions: 
Islam, Catholicism, Protestantism, Buddhism, and Hinduism as 
official religions. These receive State patronage through the Min- 
istry of Religious Affairs, which oversees all matters regarding 
the five religions. Every Indonesian has to belong to one of these 
five faiths. There is no room in Indonesia for professed atheists! 

In this multi-racial and multi-cultural environment the Cath- 
olic Church of Indonesia has set its roots since the 7th century. 
During its long history it has evolved to become today a vibrant 
and dynamic ^urch. It has truly rooted itself well in the nation. 
Its presence is visible in every facet of public Indonesian life and 
its contribution to the nation in matters religious as well as 
secular is gratefully acknowledged. Today the Church of Indone- 
sia has a membership of over 5 million, approximately 3% of the 
population, spread over 3.4 dioceses. It is a rapidly growing 
Church; for example, from 1980 to 1988 the membership grew by 

This article is the outcome of a study tour undertaken by me in 1991-92 and 
sponsored by Fr. J. Ubelmesser, S.J., Missionsprokur, Numberg, Germany. I am also 
fateful to Cardinal Julius Daimaatmadja, of the Archdiocese of Semarang, Indo- 
nesia, for reviewing the manuscript. 
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a Staggering 25% ! A large number of new members are adults 
who opt to be baptized after attending religious instruction classes 
conducted in several parishes. 

With such a large number of new adult members, the Church 
remains vibrant and dynamic. The lay leaders play a large role in 
the present day Church of Indonesia. In fact, it is sometimes 
characterized as a Tay Church', because of the commitment and 
participation of lay people in administrative as well as in faith 
building respoiuibilities. It is said in the official documentation 
of the Catholic Church of Indonesia that fully "65% of the Catho- 
lics get their ordinary spiritual care from lay leaders."' A unique- 
ly Indonesian structure called 'Lingkungan' has been instrumen- 
tal in bringing about such a significant amoimt of lay participa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the present article is twofold: first, to present 
a brief but fairly comprehensive account of the concept, struc- 
ture and working of the Lingkungan system prevalent in the 
Church of Indonesia; second, to offer some reflections regarding 
the possibilities of applying such a system to the rural as well as 
urban parishes in India. 

1. 'Lingkungan' in the Indonesian Church 
The Meaning and Purpose of Lingkungan 

While there is no set definition of Lingkungan, it has been 
defined variously to mean, 'neighbourhood groups', 'parish family 
units'. The key idea is that these are small group units, normally 
living in close proximity, within the boundaries of the parish or 
mission station. So typically, a Lingkungan would be made up of 
between 20 to 40 families. Large city parishes could then have as 
many as 50 Lingkungems! 

The main purpose of introducing the Lingkungan structure 
into a parish is to facilitate and invite greater lay participation in 
the faith building mission of the parish community. Further- 
more, it also gives a small unit in a large parish a seme of 
identity and belonging. The fact that the families belonging to a 
Lingkungan live in close physical proximity makes this easier to 
achieve. Communication is both quick and frequent and an at- 
mosphere of Christian neighbourliness is created. 

'The Catholic Church of Indonesia, Jalurta; Office of Bishops' Ccmferencc - 
Infonnation Departmenl, 1989, p. 69. 
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Lingkungan and the Indonesian Village Tradition 

The idea of the Lingkungan flows from the rich traditions of 
Indonesian village {desa) life. This is very important to note, lest 
one should think that it is borrowed from the Latin American 
church model of the basic Christian communities. 

Two fundamental principles have dominated the desa life of 
Indonesian villagers since before the arrival of the conquerors 
with their foreign religions- The first is the principle of 'gotong 
royong’. M.P.M. Muskens explains it as a principle which "im- 
plies that the members of the same village help one another in 
rice-fields, at the construction of a house, at bridal or funeral 
ceremonies, etc. The welfare of the whole community hangs on 
the observance or non-observance of the duties towards that 
commimity."^ Fr G. Kirchberger aptly summarizes the above 
principle by using the words of Fr Ojawa, "The correct under- 
standing of gotong-royong is, all for one and one for all, or togeth- 
er for the common good."* 

The second principle is named ‘musyawarah’ . This is directly 
related to decision making among the village elders. Each elder 
is allowed to have his say in the meeting; however, the final 
decision is made not by democratic majority but by consensus 
and compromise. Therefore, no single elder can tend toward an 
authoritarian dictatorship. This principle leads to a collective 
leadership, collective decision making and collective responsibil- 
ity with regard to implementing the decision. To quote Fr Djawa 
again, "musyaTvarah... means taking part by contributing ideas 
and thoughts. It is a way of solving problems and arriving at 
decisions together..."* 

As is obvious, the two principles stress the notion of partici- 
pation; this ancient Indonesian tradition of participation at the 
village (grass-roots) level has now also become part of the Church 
of Indonesia through the parish Lingkungan. 

Furthermore, Javanese philosophy also lays great importance 
on collective values like 'harmony' in society, 'synthesis' and 
'syncretism' in a multi-cultural milieu. It seems that the Javanese 
have the inherent ability to incorporate a variety of other reli- 
gions and traditions, like Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Chris- 

^.P.M. Muskens, Partner in Nation Building: The Catholic Church in Indonesia, 
Aachen: Missio Aktuell Verlag, 1979, p. 49. 

*G. KiKCHBCitceii. Neue Dienste und Cemeindatruktwm in der katkolischen kirche 
Indotutietu, Nettetal: Steyler Verlag, 1986, p. aa translated from the German by me. 

*Ibid., p. 101, as translated by me. 
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tianity into their local life-styles. This strength to take-over and 
indigenize or inculturate cultural elements is also evident 
in the Lingkungan. The Lingkungan system incorporates aptly 
the teachings of Vatican U with regard to the peoples' Church 
and lay participation and at the same time safeguards traditional 
Javanese as well as Indonesian values as explained above. In this 
sense the Lingkungan is uniquely Indonesian and distinct from 
the basic Christian communities of Latin America. 

Lastly, the organizational structure of the Lingkungan paral- 
lels the structure of Indonesian society, where every ward 
{kelurahan) is divided into a number of village associations and 
these in turn are further divided into neighbourhood associa- 
tions. Normally, each neighbourhood association would consist 
roughly of about 40 families. The Catholic Church in Indonesia 
has adopted basically a similar structure where every parish is 
divided into several 'wiTayaft'fterritorial units); each wilayah is 
normally made up of 5 to 8 Lingkungan; finally each Lingkungan 
is made up of 20 to 40 families. So, for the people the concept of 
Lingkungan is both familiar and functional. 

Lingkungan and Recent Historical Events 

At the time of World War II the Dutch still ruled in Indone- 
sia. However, the Japanese invaded Indonesia and set up a Gov- 
ernment of their own, from 1942 - 1945. I>unng this period many 
priests were interned or imprisoned thus affecting the normal 
functioning of the Church. At this jimcture the lay f^ple, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, rose to the occasion. Cate- 
chists, village elders, teachers and other competent lay persons 
came forward to serve in the parishes and mission stations. 
These lay persons organized the Christian communities, gave 
leadership during prayer meetings, administered to the sick and 
the dying, catechized the catechumens etc. In general, the lay 
persons 'ran' the local churches wherever there was a lack of 
priests. The lay people made decisions and functioned with rela- 
tive autonomy and a great deal of self-confidence. In a way, the 
crisis situation of the war was the best training ground for the 
formation of lay Christian leaders. There was a sudden realiza- 
tion that although the absence of the priests was regretable the 
Church could still continue its mission among the people at the 
grass-roots level. Alreeidy the first seeds were sown here for the 
i^ture development of Lingkungan. 
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Indonesia gained its political independence in August 1945. 
:: years immediately preceding this event saw the coimtry in 
moil both due to the war as well as the struggle to gain 
jpjendence. The Catholic Church, as an institution, imder the 
dership of Monsignor A. Sugijapranata, as well as individual 
Catholics under the leadership of I.J. Kasimo, participated 
vely in the fight for independence. Sudi identification of the 
dxolic community with the nationalistic yearnings of the peo- 
helped the Church assert its Indonesian character and dis- 
ce itself from Dutch colonial links. Besides, Catholic lay 
ders gained greater self-confidence to become more active 
1 get more involved not only on the national scene but within 
organization of the Church as well. 

Lastly, the state philosophy of independent Indonesia, name- 
the PaAcala (five principles) ties in harmoniously with the 
idlings of the Church. The first principle of belief in the One 
ireme God, as well as other principles of unity, justice, hu- 
nity and democracy for the people of Indonesia are strongly 
tered and adhered to by the Church of Indonesia. In this 
Ltext, the Lingkungan with its grass-roots participation in Church 
veil as national life is a fitting vehicle for the realization of the 
als of Pancala. 

: Organizational Structure of Lingkungan 

Every Lingkungan has a chairperson who is voted to office 
the members of the Lingkungaiu This elected person has to be 
ifirmed by the Parish Priest and the Parish Council. Chairper- 
s are elected for a three year term and may seek re-election 
one more term of office. They are installed in office at a public 
1 solemn ceremony, normally during a parish Eucharistic cel- 
ation. 

lirpersons are ex-officio members of the Parish Council. 
Chair{>ersons are entitled to form their own team. These are 
mally made up of a vice-chairperson, a secretary and a trea- 
er. Further, most of the time each Lingkungan has section 
ders, for example for social issues, liturgy, music. These also 
m part of the leadership team of Lingkungan. Since the 
tgkungan is the most basic unit for functioning in the parish 
icture, there are many meetings, programs, religious activi- 
: etc. at this level. The parish is most active at the Lingkungan 
,1 where groups of fannhes are able to participate more fully. 
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Each parish has two levels at which the Parish Council func- 
tions. On one level there is the 'mini Parish Council' which takes 
care of routine matters and can make quick decisions whenever 
necessary. This mini Council is made up of chairpersons of the 
wilayah and some of the important section leaders who ftmction 
at the full parish level and not just at Lingkungan level. This 
council meets frequently, at least monthly. The mini Council also 
makes the necessary preparations for 'general Parish Council' 
meetings. 

On the second level there is the 'general Parish Council", 
which is a much larger body for policy and decision making. It is 
made up of all the chairpersons of itrilayah, Lingkungan, as well 
as the section leaders. This body meets less frequently, between 3 
to 4 times in a year. Generally, the parish priest is the chairman 
of the Parish Council at both levels. 

Some of the Functions of Lingkungan Chairpersons 

Normally, the Chairpersons with their respective teams han- 
dle all the problems that may arise among the members of their 
Lingkungan. What cannot bo resolved at this level is then taken 
to the Parish Council level. 

Initiative and responsibility for religious as well as non- 
religious activities lies with the leadership. All families in the 
Lingkungan are visited and invited regularly and frequently for 
prayer services, the Eucharist, discussions on religious issues 
etc. Catechism for those attending non-Christian schools is looked 
after by the Lingkungan team. Contributions to the parish liturgy 
and other parish level activities are first plaimed by the Lingkungan. 

Registration of Catholic families with the parish, marriages, 
deaths, baptisms, sickness, social help etc. are under the purview 
of the Lingkungan. Also the collection of funds for the Lingkungan 
as well as the Parish is an important function of the leader and 
the team. The chairperson acts as the liaison between the Parish 
priest, the parish Council and the Lingkungan. 

An annual written report of life in the Lingkungan is submit- 
ted by the Chairp>erson to the Parish Council. In general, all 
activities, plans etc. in the parish start first at the Lingkungan 
level. Hence, the Lingkungan is the most basic organizational 
unit for the healthy functioning of a parish. Also, the chairperson 
and the team are absolutely vital to, building small faith commu- 
nities in the parish together with the parish priest. 
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.. The Significance of Lingkungan System for India 

The above described Lingkungan system is obviously chal- 
^g for us in India where our problems are frequently similar 
hose of the Church of Indonesia. As in Indonesia the Church 
ndia is also functioning in a minority role where at least 80% 
he population is Hindu; in Indonesia, at least 80% of the 
julation is Muslim. It Ls then natural, that given this minority 
rus in both countries, the Churches would like to consolidate 
ir membership and have an organizational structure that can 
out to the members and get their full participation. In this 
t of the article, 1 shall point out the opportunities available to 
>lement some of the Lingkungan principles in rural as well as 
an parishes in India. 

ective Lay Participation 

As we have seen above, one of the main contributions of the 
jkungan system is that it challenges the laity to become in- 
ved and responsible for its parish and Churi±. The result is 
ve Christians, contributing their talents, time and resources 
he Church. There is a sense of belonging to the community 
1 a sense of responsibility for the community. They are not 
rely of the community but for the community as well. In my 
ervations of some of the rural and urban parishes in India, 
I spirit of active participation leaves a lot to be desired. Cer- 
tly, this is done in some areas but it is only marginal and 
hazard. There is not a clearly structured system with ac- 
ntability as we see in Indonesia. There it is the policy of the 
jrch whereas with us it is often left to the good-will of the 
ish priests. 

Our Christians have tended to be passive and are mostly at 
'receiving end' be it in terms of sacramental services or 
mcial help. It is assumed that everything has to come from 
3ve' and very little is expected or demanded from the people, 
tly, this comes from the type of theology that is also preva- 
t, which is mostly priest-centered; it is assumed that primarily 
Sacraments (whi^ have mostly to be ministered by the or- 
ned priests) are and should be the main focus of Christian life, 
s tends to leave the lay people out in the cold. The breaking of 
Word, para-liturgical services and a host of other ministries, 
which ordination is not required, are not encouraged in a 
tematic and structured way. Besides being lectors at Mass 
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and helping out in other minor ways in the Church the lay 
people are nor really given much of a leadership role to play in 
building faith communities in their parishes. Here again, the 
Lingkungan with its clear structures and leadership roles has 
much to teach us with regard to improving lay collaboration in 
our parishes. 

While it is true that most mission stations in India have for 
many decades now a tradition of full-time lay catechists, the time 
has arrived to evaluate such a structure vis-a-vis the Lingkungan 
system. The Lingkungan stresses catechizing through voluntary 
catechists, men and women committed to the faith. For example 
the Jakarta Archdiocese has 1,792 volunteer catechists, who give 
regularly of their time and talent to teach the faith to others. The 
experience has been that volunteers have a higher motivation 
than full-time catechists. This is not to say that professionally 
trained catechists have no role to play, but that volunteers too 
have a large contribution to make and this should be tapped. 
Quite frequently, our experience in India with full-time cate- 
chists has not been a happy one. For the full-timers this just 
becomes another job and their commitment as well as example 
leaves a lot to be desired. Quite often they are anything but a 
source of inspiration to the small Christian communities spread 
out in rural areas. Though many are called 'professional' and 
draw a regular salary from the parish they are very poorly trained 
in terms of leadership, pedagogy and knowledge of ^e faith. 
Hence some study should be undertaken to evaluate the contri- 
bution of the full-time catechists as well as to draw up models on 
how to motivate more volunteers to be partners in faith building. 

Because the Lingkungan is a model accepted by the Church 
of Indonesia, the elected lay people have a definite juridical 
status, authority, responsibility and accountability within the 
parish. They do not serve merely at the pleasure of the parish 
priest but are elected and formally installed in their offices. They 
function with a certain amount of autonomy. The parish priests 
have simply to accept them as part of the parish team, as repre- 
sentatives of the people. In our situation, the parish priests some- 
times tend to choose their own collaborators without following 
any criteria or specific unbiased procedures, like elections etc. 
Hence Parish Council meetings often end up witnessing petty 
quarrels, jealousies, party politics etc. As a consequence, the 
very status of the parish priest is sometimes called into question; 
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^tions of partiality and favouritism made against him then 
3me difficult to refute. 


ter Pastoral Action 

Shared responsibility as spelt out in the Lingkungan also 
s overburdened parish priests from petty and time consum- 
chores; presently, in our context, priests tend not only to 
:e all the decisions but have to (or want to) supervise their 
lementation. Hence, we often end up with tired, bumt-out 
ish priests within a short span of time. Moreover, in such 
ations creativity in the ministry also decreases and there is a 
lency to fall into a rut or routine with minimum returns for 
time and energy invested. 

A typical situation in our mission Districts is that each mis- 
i-station has to cater to the needs of many sub-stations, some- 
?s as many as 30 to 40. This 'catering' usually means driving 
n sub-station to sub-station 'saying' Masses. Now, while this 
ctice of 'giving' outlying areas a Mass is important, it also 
es many other questions. What are the long term faith bene- 
for the people from such celebrations? How prepared are the 
imunities for these sometimes rather rushed /brief Eucharis- 
:elebrations? Would it make more sense, if as in the Lingkungan, 
t, the leaders and several others in the community were to get 
3lved in preparing and contextualizing the liturgy and then 
iting the priest for a celebration? In such a situation, the 
uest for a celebration would come from the community, which 
aid be better prepared to receive God's graces; otherwise, 
'e is the danger that Mass is celebrated in a sub-station be- 
se the priest is on his rounds, and that day happens to be the 
1 of that particular sub-station. True, that many a time the 
schists prepare the people before the arrival of the priest but it 
is not a community venture in the manner described in the 
jkungan system. 

There used to be a tradition especially in some mission sta- 
is in Maharastra of the priest overnighting {mukkam) in a 
age after celebrating the Eucharist, l^is was an excellent 
ctice because the priest as well as the people had an opportu 
' to truly celebrate the Eucharist in a more fruitful manner, 
-ther, they would have time tmtil late into the night to share 
amunity concerns, strengthen the faith of each other, get to 
iw the pastor and get him involved in their lives etc. Howev- 




er, this practice has almost died out. Some say that the shortage 
of priests forces them to return from the substations however 
late at night, because all the main Stations need their priests for 
the daily Eucharist in the parish Church; however, others claim 
that thanks to the arrival of the 'Jeep" it is easy and convenient to 
drive back and sleep in one's own bed! Whatever be the truth of 
the matter, the overnighting tradition in rural parishes may be 
>vorth reinstating. In Indonesia no mention was made of such a 
practice, but I think this would be a distinct Indian contribution 
o Lingkungan, should we decide to adopt such a system here. 

A Lingkimgan structure will also change radically the role of 
he priest from a foe totum and single leader to sharing his power 
ind authority with the community he leads in worship. Such a 
haring will lead the commimity to realize that its leadership is 
kot based on the individual whims of a single person, but rests 
vith a team of persons from the community. We know from 
■xperience, the amount of time Bishops and Superiors spend in 
orting out relationship problems between the priest and his 
parishioners because there is no other credible forum in the 
parish to which people can address their problems or grievances, 
.he Lingkungan stresses very well the concept pf mutual ac- 
'ountability between the people and the priests. This I think is 
acking quite a bit in our situation here, particularly since priests 
kre unaccustomed to answer to the people. 

Ireater Self~sufficiency 

In some mission-stations where there is a tradition of greater 
"•articipatiun as well as financial contributions by the lay people 
o their parishes, it might bke well worth trying out at least some 
)f the Lingkungang principles. For example, in the Belgaum Dt. 
n Karnataka State there is also a tradition of elders leading the 
.'ommunity in prayer, getting involved in certain decisions, teaching 
he faith to the young etc. Most of these communities in the 
3elgaum Dt. are Goans who had fled from Goa about 150 years 
tgo and have since kept the faith alive with only minimum help 
>om the priests and the 'official' Church. These communities are 
:haracteristically self-reliant, dignified, more willing to give rather 
ixan receive! TTius, they are accustomed to leading their own 
people; they are truly a Church of the lay people. However, an 
officially sanctioned Lingkungan-type structure will help such 
Tommunities develop by giving the leaders a better standing 
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among their own people and among the priests who work with 
them. 

An important contribution of Lingkungan is that it stresses 
financial self-sufficiency as well as sharing of resources with 
those less fortunate. Regularly 30% of the Sunday collection is set 
aside for social action; of the remaining 70%, half goes to the 
Diocese for providing services and half is retained for the ex- 
penses of the parish. This kind of financial self-sufficiency gives 
the community dignity, freedom to plan activities in the parish 
and a sense of responsibility in spending. Accoimts are present- 
ed regularly to the people by the treasurers and the Chairperson 
is available to answer the queries of the parishioners. To my 
knowledge no such practice exists in any of our parishes. No 
doubt we keep accounts and they are audited, but the lay people 
do not seem to have a role to play in financial planning and 
decision making. Not seldom one hears allegations of mis-use of 
funds by the priest; but again there is no forum to thrash out 
such matters in the open and satisfy the queries of the parishio- 
ners. 

Concluding Remarks 

The Lingkungan thinking as well as structure offers fresh 
and new possibilities for work in our urban as well as rural 
parishes. Most of our parishes could use new models for build- 
ing faith communities in the present times. Granted that we 
should rather try out 'Indian' models that would be more akin to 
our culture and mentality. But this should not prevent us from 
being open to other Asian models; we have so many ancient 
cultural links with the countries on our Continent. 

India too has a tradition of village elders being involved in 
decision making. I am afraid the tradition was not preserved in 
the newly founded Christian communities because now the priests 
came to dominate these communities through a multitude of 
roles, like father, provider, protector, educator, healer etc. Natu- 
rally, this only fostered an attitude of helplessness and depen- 
dency in some of the new Christians. The Lingkungan mfxlel 
may help recapture this old Indian tradition of community deci- 
sion making within the Christian communities. 

The Lingkungan model of Indonesia is clearly oriented to- 
ward the Christian communities. Given that in our villages we 
rarely have large concentrations of Christians, we have to think 
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more in terms of also incorporating the peoples of other faiths in 
our community building activities. Therefore, some of the activi- 
ties of the Lingkungan in India could be secular or multi-reli- 
gious rather than exclusive Christian. For example, prayer ser- 
vices across religions would help bring people of different faiths 
together. Of course, on certain occasions there may be exclusive- 
ly Christian activities. Further, the structure of an Indian-Ligkungan 
could allow for non-Christians to be members, as well. Obvious- 
ly, one would have to work out all the implications of such 
multi-religious Lingkungan communities before launching off on 
any such project. 

In remarkable contrast to the Church of India, I foimd the 
Indonesian Church virbant, the people very involved in the Lit- 
urgies, many volunteers doing Church work after working at 
their regular job. It seems to me that Indonesian Christians find 
their experience of faith in the Christain community meaningful 
and challenging. In this sense the Lingkungan vision from a 
sLster-Church in Asia certainly challenges the Church of India to 
try out something similar. 


( 'tmi-luded from page 776 

viUiKhtcned tradition. In the current inixid, 
the Dalits, as well as die Adivasis and 
womeii, have a conscious awareness of 
the contradirticins that charactense their 
lives of oppression. 

The third part of the book describes 
the Convention itself and its future 
programmes, such as to strengthen the 
network of Dalit Solidarity Programmes, 
to give priority to indigenous issues, to 
internationalize the Dalit question. It in- 
tends to win intematianal recognition 
for the legitiRuicy of die Dalit struggle. 

Thu book discusses the problems 
affectmg the Dalits in a frank and fear- 
less manner and conscienrizes the Dalits 
so that they understand their hopes and 
aspirations in a better way. Moreover 


this book gives hope fur Dalit solidarity. 
Though there may be divisions in the 
movement, yet thu will not destroy the 
Dalit cause. Their history will unite them, 
because they have in it the seed of soli- 
darity and they have specific human val- 
ues in their religion, culture and strug- 
gle which are ba^ on equality, dignity 
and justice. [>atil solidarity u not a threat 
to others but it will be a challenge to 
them to ensure that every life is able to 
fulfil basic human aspirations. Helping 
Dalits to be united is a moral responsi- 
biUty of every Indian. From this perspec- 
tive this book will be of help to social 
activists, teachers, priests, women liber- 
ation theologians and members of the 
Dalit movements. 

BENEDICT SWAMINATHAN, S.J. 
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Transcendental Reduction: 

Karl Rahner's Theory of 
Anonymous Christianity. II 

Mathew N. SCHMALZ 

After explaining last month Rahner's theology of other religions, the author analy- 
ses here the criticisms labelled against it riom the angle of pluralism (Knitter) and 
of traditional theology (Hacker) and shows that both criticisms are misplaced. 
However, at the end he argues that the theory is inadequate for the purposes which 
Rahner himself defines, as it rests on an indefensible conception of the unity of 
religious experience. 

III. Not Enough or too Much: 

Evaluating Anonymous Christianity 

In CTitici2ing Rahner's theory, it will perhaps be most help- 
ful to reverse the order of the exegesis we have just completed. 
Since the most common attacks on Rahner concern the implica- 
tions of anonymous Christianity for inter-religious dialogue and 
evangelism, we will begin with a discussion of attitude. By ex- 
amining Rahner's conception in relation to the pluralistic cri- 
tique of Paul Knitter and the traditioiuilist criticism of the Indologist 
Paul Hacker, we can see that Rahner attempts to maintain a 
delicate balance between fidelity to the Catholic tradition and 
awareness of the particular demands of modem pluralism. Yet, 
in defending Rahner agciinst this type of criticism, we will find 
that the fundamental issue is not the attitude toward non-Chris- 
tians but truth and competing interpretation of doctrine. Con- 
tinuing with a comparison to Paul Hacker's theology of evange- 
lism, we find that Rahner's conception of truth and doctrine not 
only rests upon a weak theoretical foimdation but remains inca- 
pable of responding to pluralism in the way he himself envisions. 
These inadequacies finally suggest that salvatiim is no longer a 
meaningful issue in the Christian encounter with other religious 
traditions. 
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A. Not Enough: A Pluralist Criticism of Rahner 

How much has traditional theology of religions, especially its 
Chnstological basis, served to cloak or condone an unconscious, 
ideological desire to maintain superiority, or to dominate and con- 
trol, or to devalue other traditions culturally or religiously. Why, 
really, have Christians been so insistent in maintaining the doctrine 
of extra ecclesiam nulla salus ("outside the church, no salvation"), or 
the claim that Christ has to be the final norm for all other religions? 
Certainly it cannot be denied that in the past such doctrines and 
such Christology have been used to justify the subordination and 
exploitation of other cultures and religions.’” 

One of the more controversial proposals in theological cir- 
cles concerned with inter-religious dialogue is the pluralist posi- 
tion which states that Christian insistence upon the uniqueness 
of Christ prevents the openness necessary for a true meeting of 
the world's major religions. Paul Knitter, Rahner's former stu- 
dent and leading proponent of the pluralist view, specifically 
criticizes anonymous Christianity as part of a "crypto-colonial 
theology of religions" which must be overcome.^' According to 
Knitter, to insist that other partners in dialogue are anonymous 
Christians demonstrates that Christians are not truly listening.” 
Any meaningful discussion must take place between equals and 
so privileging Christ and the Church devalues the claims and 
experiences of non-Christians. Instead, Knitter argues that Chris- 
ttan.s must abandon the conception of Christ as norma normans 
non normata, the norm above all other norms.” While Christ 
certainly remains unique and normative for Christians, to extend 
that conception to the entire humanity is, in essence, a colonialist 
move, as offensive as it is inaccqrate. 

The pluralist critique of Rahner is perhaps the preemment 
example of how anonymous Christianity has been misunder- 
stood. Rahner himself recognizes the potential of his conception 
to offend and, accordingly, emphasizes its intra-Christian use. 
More precisely, he is addressing the issue of salvation of non- 
Christians within a context defined by Catholic doctrine and 

’"Paul KNrnER, "Toward a Liberation Theology of Religions," The Myth of 
Christikin Uniqueness, ed. by J. Htcic and P.F. Knitter, Maryknoll NY: Orbis Books, 
1987, p. 182. 

^'tbul., p. 182. Knitter here refers to Aloysius Pieris's evaluation of Rahner's 
conception of anonymous Chrutianily. 

'*Paul Knitte*, No Other Name? Maryknoll NY; Orbis Books, 1985. p. 131. 
Knitter here refers to Hans Kung's criticism of Rahner. 

’’Ibid., p. 142. 
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.US anon)rmoiis Christianity constitutes a response to a specifi- 
Uy Christian question rather than an invitation to dialogue, 
ihner would perhaps extend this observation by saying that 
tuistians, as Christians, are compelled to reflect upon the fu- 
.re of their non-Christian brothers and sisters. He also would 
.m the issue around by stating that for Christians and non- 
tiristians to communicate they must have some common concep- 
al or preconceptual framework that allows dialogue. His meta- 
lysics of knowledge attempts to establish that framework and it is 
> coincidence that Knitter and his colleagues rely upon a function- 
ly si milar conception of the universal experience of the divine. 

All these observations perhaps miss the most obvious point 
at Knitter's criticism of anonymous Christianity relies upon 
ich a subjective foundation that it has little argumentative force, 
ihner is neither engaged in some explicitly colonialist endeavour 
)t is his conception of anonymous Christianity intended as an 
jologetic tool to convince non-Christians that they are some- 
ing different than they claim to be. From the pluralist vantage 
lint, however, not only is Rahner's theory offensive but so 
ust be the universal, normative, claims of other religious tradi- 
3ns. Surely some Muslims would be offended if Christians 
jmanded ^ey leave behind their belief in the final revelation of 
e Quran in order to engage in dialogue. Certainly some ap- 
'oaches to dialogue and evangelization are offensive, and dan- 
>rously so, but such an evaluation depends upon context. With- 
it such analysis, it is useless to speculate about whether anony- 
ous Christianity and, for that matter, "the pluralist hypothesis" 
e so objectionable that they must be discarded. The real ques- 
3n, however, concerns truth and normative claims, for that is 
hat the pluralist truly wish to address. We will, however, con- 
der this issue from a different vantage point. 

Too Much: The Argument Of Paul Hacker 

The problem of the true religion was of prime importance for the 
Fathers; in Rahner's essay, however, it is not posed at all. Instead, 
Rahner states "that Christianity understands itself as the absolute 
religion." This expression suggests that there may also be a relative 
religion or relative religions. The idea of relativity is evoked once 
more by the formulation, "Christianity imderstands itself as..." 
instead of, "Christianity is...." Thus Christianity is represented as 
"the absolute religion" in so far as it understands itself to be such. 
This implies that the very notion of absoluteness is included in the 
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domain of relativity. There is, in fact, a thoroughgoing, though not 
explicit, relativism in the argumentation of Rahner's essay. If this 
precludes the question about the true religion, it tallies very well 
with the idea of legitimacy. For, in relation to changing situations, 
laws can change, while truth is essentially immutable.** 

The work of the Catholic theologian and indologist Paul 
Mackcr brings into sharp relief the question of attitude and the 
underlying dispute concerning the nature of Christian truth claims. 
Hacker, a convert to Catholicism, laments the "disaster" that has 
befallen the post-conciliar Church.® In his Theological Foundations 
of Evangelization, published dt year after his death, he identifies 
Rahner's theory of anonymous Christianity as representative of 
the relativism that has beset modem Christian theology. For 
Hacker, the Church must reclaim a sense of her evangelical 
mission through reflection on Holy Scripture and the testimony of 
the Fathers of the Church.® While Hacker's approach does display 
an attitude that dangerously ignores the negative aspects in the 
legacy of Christian evangelism, he finally raises issues relating to 
truth and doctrine to which Rahner's theology cannot respond. 

Hacker begins his answer to Rahner by developing an alter- 
native conception of Christianity's relation to non-Christian reli- 
gions by emphasizing a theocentric vision of God's relationship 
to human beings. He overviews "the problem of the Nations"*^ in 
the Old Testament and concludes that it can only be interpreted 
in the light of its solution in the Incarnation. God chose Israel to 
stand as an example over and against those not under the Cove- 
nant to reveal their depravity.® Yet, before the Incarnation, all 
the Covenants are relative, for the full import of salvation had 
not been realized.® The coming of Christ, however, calls all men 
and women into the New Covenant; a call that is proclaimed 
through evangelization and realized in the conversion of the 
Gentiles.*” Those who accept the word of God and membership 
in the New Covenant do not respond to some pre-thematic aware- 

'*Paul Hacker, Thrologica! Foundations of Evangelization. Koln: Steyler Verlag, 
Si. AuguRtine, 1980, p. 63. We can hear the voice of Hans Urs von Balthasar in the 
passage. The essay to which Hacker is referring is Rahner's "Christianity and the 
Non-^ristian Religions." 

”[bid.,p. 5. 

Vbid., p. 5. 

'^For Hacker, "nations" means those not living under the Covenant, see p. 11. 
’’/bid., p. 16. 

’^IbiJ., p. 17. 

•"Ibid., p. 2.'5 
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ness of the Christian God but are instead called, indeed preor- 
dained, by God to join His Church.*' Reflecting upon their condi- 
tion before conversion, neither Cornelius nor Paul described 
themselves as S(Hnediing aldn to ancm)m[ious Christians but claimed 
that they had come from darkness into light. The task of Chiistiani' 
ty then is to proclaim the truth of the gospel in a manner similar to 
Paul's seimcm on the Areopagus." It must "unveil the tmdi of 
pagan d\oug^ts" by using them to spread tiie word of Christ." 

Hacker sharpens his critique of Rahner and clarifies his owii 
ccxiception of the Church's evangelistic mission by focusing on 
the writing of the Church Fathers and the situation of the Church 
in India. Hacker argues that Justin, Clement of Alexandria and 
Augustine, as well as other Church Fathers, recognized that the 
question of truth and the absolute religion is central for Chris- 
tianity. Under the rubric of chresis (utilization), they appropriat- 
ed elements of Hellenistic thought and held up their truth as that 
of the gospel. For Hacker, Rahner so relativizes God's revelation 
that the questions of truth and salvation become irrelevant. Rahner 
so blurs the distinction between "objective redemption and man's 
subjective appropriation of it" that conversion itself is unneces- 
sary." This has led, in Hacker's view, to the decline of the 
Church's missionary efforts, especially in India where Christian- 
ity has suffered a "paganizing deformation" in its adaptation to 
Hindu culture and subordination to Indian nationalism." In- 
stead, the Church must oust the "demonic" pagan elements in 
her midst while simultaneously appropriating the true elements 
from within non-Christian religions and using then to overcome 
error." In order to realize the pre-ordainded triumph of the 
Church, theologians must be well acquainted with the symbols 

"Ibid., pp. 26-7. 

"Ibid, pp.' 2B-33. Hacker here is explicitly attacking Rahner's interpretation of 
Paul's sermon on the Areopagus. Rahner argues that Paul acknowledges that even 
pagans implicitly worship the Christian God (Rahnbe, 'Christianity and the Non- 
Chhstian ^ligions," p. 134). Hacker says that really what Paul is doing is using 
aspects of paganism to reveal the truth of Christianity while simultaneously con- 
demning the demonic elements within all forms of paganism. 

“Ibid, p. 33. 

“Ibid., p. 67. 

“Ibid., p. 89. 

“The prime villain in Hacker's discussion of Catholicism in India is Reverend 
DS. Amalorpavadass who advised the Synod of Bishops in 1947. Hacker states that 
Amalorpavadass has 'no originality as a theologian' and has been overly influ- 
enced by Rahner's thought. Hacker admires the work of Roberto De Nobili, a Jesuit 
priest who adopted the life of a Brahman ascetic in order to proclaim the gospel. 
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and heritage non-Christian cultures. Careful to evaluate die impli- 
caticsis of the metaphysical or religious system they intend to uti- 
lize, theologians must spread the absolute truth embodied in the 
Christian message. It is precisely this approach, developed by the 
Fathers of the Church in an age no less pluralist them ours, that 
Rahner undermines in his theory of the anonymous Christianity. 

Hacker presents a provocative challenge to Rahner on a vari- 
ety of levels. The issue that initially becomes most apparent is 
that concerning the missionary task of the Church. It is here that 
the question of attitude does, indeed, become relevant and Rahner 
displays much greater understanding than Hacker. Rahner would 
argue that Hacker's amalysis fails to recogruze that the Church 
has passed into a different epoch which demands a reconsidera- 
tion of the Church's evangelical mission. In "Towards a Funda- 
mental Theological Interpretation of Vatican II," Rahner divides 
the hi.story of the Church into three phases; the period of Jewish 
Christianity, the period of the Church within European and Hel- 
lenic culture, and the third period in which the life of the Church 
has encompassed the entire world.*^ Rahner maintains that it is 
because the Church has steadfastly adhered to her Western heri- 
tage that the progress of evangelism has been so sl9W.“ Rahner, 
however, is not speaking of the chresis that Hacker so lauds. 
Instead, he is advocating that the Church abandon the bourgeois 
morality of the West and integrate the experiences and insights 
of the cultures in which the majority of her members live.*’ This 
becomes especially important in nations like India where Chris- 
tianity has a long and painful association with colonialism. The 
utilization which Hacker recommends would, for many Indians, 
conjure images of renewed Christian attempts to undermine Hin- 
duism and, for some, confirm suspicions that the Catholic Church 
in particular is anti-national.^ Such associations would certainly 
not create an appropriate context for the proclamation of the 
gospel. Hacker's approach, Rahner would observe, recalls an age 

‘^Karl Rahner, "Towards a Fundamental Theological Interpretation of Vatican 
II," Theological Studiei, volume 40, 1979, p. 721. 

“jbid , p. 724. 
p. 724. 

’'There are many- articles published in the Indian press which criticize the CathoUc 
Church as an anti-nahonal For example, see Sita Ram God's potemkal analysis of 

the Cathohe ashram movement. Catholic Ashram5,New Delhi: Voice of India, 1988; for a 
morebaUnced survey for those who read Hindi see Ramsevak Snvastav, "Kya Kalholic 
Church SachmoochekTaim Bam Hai",DnDii 0 n, (Feb. 2-8, 1986). The Hindi tide means ‘Ts 
the Catholic Church Really a Time Bomb": Srivastav's answer is yes. 
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whi^ has passed. To refer to "demonic elements" within other 
religious traditions surely does not express the idea that all men 
and women are brothers and sisters. At the very least, Rahner's 
conception of anonymous Christianity allows a Christian response 
to others which moves beyond the polemical rhetoric of Chris- 
tianity's colonial past. 

Hacker, however, cannot be dismissed so easily. Behind the 
bombastic language lies an important point about Christian truth 
claims. Hacker argues that Rahner essentially renders the ques- 
tion of truth irrelevant and thereby prevents any real under- 
standing of the non-Christian traditions he so highly regards. 
Rahner's programme thus not only renders the absolute claims 
of Christianity unintelligible but cannot fulfil its own intent to 
respond to pluralism within the modem world. While Hacker 
presses this concern through a close exegesis of scripture, the 
writings of the Church Fathers, and conciliar documents, Rahner's 
difhculties begin not with his reading of the tradition but in the 
very metaphysics of knowledge that grounds his conception of 
anonymous Christianity. 

Rahner bases his entire theory of anonymous Christianity 
upon an assumption of a universal experience of transcendence. 
While this is a necessary step to maintain his argument, by 
ignoring the influence of language and culture he fails to consid- 
er crucial determinants of human perception.^ Recall that he 
argues that a pre-thematic apprehension of absolute Being grounds 
human knowledge and peHonnance of questioning. Thus he can 
claim that Hindus, for example, are anonymous Christians because 
this pre-apprehei\sion, established by God's uncreated grace, struc- 
tures their cognitive acts. Yet, religiotts experience itself is condi- 
tioned, even made possible, by the overarching symbolic md doc- 
trinal system which a particular tradition provides. Christians be- 
come Christian oi\ly by internalizing a certain set of practices and 
beliefs. Sinularly, an advaita Xfedantin can only perceive and experi- 
ence die non-duality of existence after many years of textual study 
and meditative practice. To say that they proceed from the same 
experience or "internal dynamic" not only ignores the obvious but 
fails to help us to understand anydiing about the non-Christian 
traditions he would have us apprecuite. 

"My criticism or Rahner's "expierientUl expressiviam" and his view of doc- 
trine draw upon the oboervationa of Geotge Lindbeck In The Nature of Doctrine, 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1984. 
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These difficulties at the foundations of his argument make 
Rahner formulate an inadequate conception of doctrine based 
upon symbolic efficacy. In an essay entitled "The [development 
of Dogma," Rahner suggests that the explanatory function of 
doctrine is not that of propositional logic.” Instead, he compares 
the development of dogma to an individual's reflection upon the 
experience of love which is continuously expanded and ordered.” 
If we accept Rahner 's analogy, it then follows that the only way 
to evaluate competing truth claims, or religions themselves, is 
through a determination of how well they function to express 
what is in essence an ineffable encounter with the divine. Hack- 
er's criticism of Rahner then becomes quite appropriate. It is 
impossible for Rahner to claim that Christianity is the absolute 
religion; like any other religion, it only possesses an approximate 
version of divine truth. While it may, indeed, present the closest 
rendering of God's revelation, there is no reason to believe that 
this must necessarily remain always the case. Furthermore, Rahner's 
conception of what constitutes an unlawful religion becomes 
inten.scly problematic because "truth" itself is a rather nebulous 
entity in the whole system. It is then difficult to reconcile Rahner's 
discussion of the doctrine extra ecclesiam nulla salus with his 
observations discussed above. Certainly, he seems to consider, at 
least initially, that there is a propositional value to the statement 
"outside the Church there is no salvation" but his discussion of 
its implications rapidly dissolves into speculation about the af- 
fective dispositions of non-Christians. What becomes necessary 
then is a more adequate conception of the nature of doctrine- 
expressing sentences which does not reduce all such statements 
to abstractions of religious experience. 

Hacker allows us to understand that many doctrines are 
primarily propositional in their assertion of truth claims. Hacker 
is correct, it seems, when he states that throughout the history of 
the Catholic Church, the doctrines affirmed by the magisterium 
have been understood to be claims about what is true. This is, in 
some ways, only to admit the obviovis, that doctrine-expressing 
sentences are simply what they purport to be; statements about 
truth which are intended as propostitional claims with relevance 
beyond the community in which they are developed. We could 
extend this by arguing against Rahner that it would be difficult 

^Karl Rahnir, "The CJevelopment of Dogma," A Rahner Reader, edited by 
Gerald McCooi., London; Darton, Longman & Todd, 1975, p. 101. 

’'Ihid.. p. 102. 
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to link all Catholic doctrine to hdth experience only. While Cath- 
olic doctrines concerning the nature of the Trinity^ the soul and 
the efricacy of the sacraments do have a faith compcment, they 
also represent the product of intellectual inquiry which elevates 
them to a high level of abstraction. To consider doctrinal formu- 
lations as expressions of either a imiveisal experience of the 
divine or of a Christian faith disposition is to ignore the philo- 
sophical concerns which shaped them. 

Although Hacker allows us to appreciate the claims of doc- 
trines to truth, his approach rapidly devolves into a confessionalism 
which limits the application of rationality to religious discourse. 
While Hacker does not advocate a "rule theory" of doctrine, his 
work does seem to embody a distinction between the confession- 
al pronouncements of the Catholic Church and theology which 
serves to establish a framework for those pronormcements. Hacker 
criticizes Rahner not for his trairscendental reflection but for a 
reliance upon philosophy which deforms the statements of the 
magisterium. This is die reason why Theological Foundations of 
Evangelization contains such a lengthy exegesis of the Bible and 
the writings of the Church Fathers. Hacker does not concern 
himself with the argumentative force of Rahner's theory but with 
its consistency with the Christians tradition. While such intra- 
systematic concerns are important, Hacker chooses simply to be 
satisfied with observations such as "the Church does not say 
that" or "the Council really did not mean that." In other words, 
there remains room only for a truncated rationality in Hacker's 
interpretation of doctrine. The pronouncements of the Church 
are true, without question, and the only issue remains how to 
formulate those statements adequately. Thus when he speaks of 
chresis, what he means simply is that if elements of paganism 
agree with the Church they are true, but if they do not, they are 
false. There is no space for argument or debate, only for interpre- 
tation. Such an approach relegates Catholicism to a position in 
which it has little if any credibility beyond its ecclesiastic walls. 
If doctrines are true, presumably at least their plausibility can be 
established rationally. Similarly, if other doctrines are fal^, there 
should be ways to demonstrate their fialsity without relying upon 
the Pope for adjudication. While we can praise Hacker for bring- 
ing the issue of truth to the fore, he finally traps Catholicism 
widiin a confessional isolation that would hinder the evangelical 
proclamation he believes to be so necessary. 
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A comparison of Rahner and Hacker thus brings us, and 
perhaps Catholic theology, to an impasse. Rahner gives us bodi, 
not enough and too much. With his transcendental reflection, he 
attempts such a broad deflnition of the human subject that the 
specificity of human experience is swept aside. It is no accident 
that Rahner talks often of "history" but mentions "history" itself 
only in the vaguest possible terms. There is no need to know 
anything substantive about other religious traditions, because 
we already know what is most important about them. Indeed, 
the real question for Rahner is not what humans know or experi- 
ence, but how they know and how they experience the world. If 
Hacker represents an alternative then the option is hardly an 
attractive one. While he stands within an extremely small group 
of Catholic theologian who actually know something about non- 
Christian traditions, his attempt to reclaim an extremely tradi- 
tionalist vision of the Church and her mission represents the 
project of a retiogade Christianity unable to come to terms with 
the modem world. Rahner's theology also can be understood as 
a kind of holding action against modernity precisely in its at- 
tempt to reduce all knowing and experience into a single concep- 
tual framework.^^ The question for Catholic theology then be- 
comes whether or not it is possible to find an alternative to these 
two positions. 

IV. Conclusion 

In order to respond to the dilemma which Rahner and Hack- 
er create, it might be useful to turn to one of the more interesting 
recent proposals for understanding the encounter of religions in 
the modem world; the cultural linguistic model developed by 
George Lindbeck. Lindbeck draws upon current anthropological 
theory to interpret religion as similar "to an idiom that makes 
possible the description of realities, the formulation of beliefs, 
and the experiencing of inner attitudes, filings and sentiments."” 
Clearly echoing Wittgenstein, Lindbeck would have us focus 
upon the immanent meaning embodied in religious practices and 
texts.^* Religion, like language and culture, shapes individuals 
rather than its being exclusively shaped by them. Thus, in 
Lindbeck's view, doctrine becomes a regulative second order 

’^J.A.DiNcma, O.P., ‘“Philosophical Theology in the Pe rs pe ct ive of Religious 
Diversity,'’ Theological Studies, 49, p. 411. 

’’Lmdwck (see note 71), p, 33. 

”lbid., p. 32-8. 
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discourse to be evaluated on the basis of categorical adequacy. 

Lindbeck's analysis offers a useful basis for discussion as 
much for its mistakes as for its penetrating observations. By 
:mph 2 isizing how doctrine-expressing sentences function as part 
3f an overall grammar within a particular tradition, he calls us to 
:onsider more closely how doctrines may function as rules regu- 
lating practice. This is a point that Hacker most prominently 
ignores in his interpretation of all doctrines as propositional in so 
far as they correspond appropriately to the testimony of Scrip- 
ture and the teachings of the magisterium. Lindbeck also shows 
where Rahner errs in his transcendental reduction of all religious 
experience to some pre- thematic awareness of the Christian God. 
The texts and practices of a particular tradition so shape the believ- 
er's perceptions that one can call into serious questicm the idea of a 
}re-conscious experience itself. 

Lindbeck, however, takes this insight too far when he argues 
for the inconunensurability of the doctrines of different religious 
:x)mmunities. In order to argue that religious traditions possess 
jntranslatable grammars of belief and practice, Lindbeck would 
nave to embrace essentialism, positing a fundamental core to a 
religious tradition that resists chuige. Yet when we view the history 
3f religious traditions, what becomes apparent is a ctmtinual change 
and mutation rather than complete uruntelligibility. Clearly the 
:iiresis of Hellenistic thought by the Church Fathers shows, at the 
.'ery least, that two traditions can interact in a significant way. 
Similarly, in India there is a long history of appropriation among 
various groups, most notably in Sikhism's interaction with Islam 
and Hinduism. Lindbeck would perhaps argue that when religions 
appropriate practices or modes of philosophical enquiry from an- 
other traditicm, they wrench them out of ccmtext and divest them of 
their original meaning. While, in many ways, that observation may 
be true, it certainly does not mean that translaticm and understand- 
ing <ue impossible. Indeed, wititiin the "cultural linguistic approach" 
to the study of religion, there ate many scholars who have admira- 
bly demonstrated not only the possibiUty of comparison of different 
religions, but its necessity in order to understand accurately how 
iifiierent traditions interrelate. All of this is merely to say that while 
we must recognize that doctrines are imbedded within a particular 
religio-cultural system, we iteed iwt maintain duit the practices and 
beliefs of different traditicms are so alien that they cannot be under- 
stood or compared. Once we cross this barrier, inteiestingpoasibil- 
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Communion among the 
[ndividual Churches 

A Theological Reflection 

Jacob PARAPPALLY, MSFS 

'T he Catholic Church in India is blessed with the richness of 

three individual Churches, namely, Syro-Malabar, Latin and 
>yro-Malankara.' As the Second Vatican Council reminds us, 
‘ach of these individual Churches has its own liturgical patrimo- 
ly, ecclesiastical tradition, theology and ways of ordering the 
Zhristian life.^ The Council also affLmed that the Catholic Church 
the communion of these individual Churches.^ Recognizing 
he rich heritage of these Churches as the heritage of the whole 
Zatholic Church, it exhorted them to discover and foster their 
}articular traditioi\s and encouraged them to seek their identity, 
rhe response of the Syro-Malabar and Syro-Malankara Churches 
n India to this desire of the Council was extremely positive and 
'eative. But the process of re-discovering and asserting the 
dentity of these individual Churches was not always without 
}ainful and at times scandalizing tensions. This, in fact, affected 
nd still could affect the existential experience of the communion 
imong the Churches. There may be various historical, sociologi- 
:al, psychological and pastoral reasons that explain these un- 
tealthy tensioits. Whatever they be, a climate of mutual mistrust, 
valry and unhealthy competition can adversely affect the effec- 
've communication of the message of the Gospel and thus jeop- 
rdize the overall mission of the Church in India. The struggle 
mist be to witness to the oneness of the Lord and the oneness of the 
aith and the loving communion that marks our disdpleship: nei- 
her unity at the cost of diversity nor diversity undermining unity, 
n die following pages an attempt is made to reflect on the trinitarian 
xnmdation of tlw communion among the individual Churches. 

’In this article the term 'Church' is used for the Catholic Church and term 
Churches' or 'iiulividual Churches' for the Churches of various rites in the € 1010 - 
ic Church. 

HMtHtaiium Eccieturum, no. 1. 

^Lianett Gentium, nos. 13 and 23. 
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The Triune God; The Source and Model of Communion 

God: A Communion of Uniifue Persons 

The undeniable source and model of the communion among 
the Churches is the Trinitarian communion of the Father, the Son 
and the Spirit. The communion of the three divine persons finds 
its classical expression in St. Anselm of Canterbury: In Deo omnia 
sunt unum, uM non obviat relationis oppositio ("In Cod all is one 
where there is no opposition of relation").^ This Anselmicm for- 
mula, which states that there is unity in Trinity except for the 
opposition of relationship between the persons, i.e., that the 
Father is not the Son or the Spirit, etc., was incorporated into the 
Decree for the Jacobites of the Council of Florence (1442).'’ The 
oneness of the persons in the Trinity is absolute. There is perfect 
unity by mutual surrender of everything except that which can- 
not be surrendered, i.e., the personhood. There is no domination 
or subordination, no superiority or inferiority, no anteriority or 
posteriority but complete equality. There is only mutual-indwellmg, 
co-existence and inter-penetration which the Greek Fathers called 
perichoresis.'" In Latin it can be translated either by using a static 
or a dynamic term. The static expression is circuminsessio which 
means 'having seat in the other' or 'being seated' in the same 
space or circum as the other. In its dynamic expression circumincessio 
means permeate, infuse, interpenetrate.’' In such a relationship 
the oneness is absolute and at the same time the different identi- 
ties are not sacrificed. On the contrary, the difference in identity 
is necessary for communion. Created in the image and likeness 
of the trinue God, human beings by nature belong to the trinitarian 
family and to one another. They are therefore called to become 
aware, accept and acualize this mystery in their life. The differ- 
ences in identity need not and should not lead to division and 
separation but communion. Thus the trinitarian commimion be- 
comes the foundation ^nd model for all human relationships: 
familial, social or ecclesial. 

Christian Life: A Call to Trinitarian Communion 

The challenge of growing in communion following one's 


*Anselm of Cantebury, De ProcessUmf Spirt tus Sancti, 1. 

'}. Neuner and ]. Dupuis, The Christian Faith, Bangalore; Theological Pubs. 
India, 1991, no. 325, pp. 118-19. 

‘John of Damascus, Defideorthodoxa, 1.8. 

’L. Boft, Trinity and Society, London: Bums and Oates, 1988, p. 136. 
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nature and vocation was neglected in the past with serious ccm- 
sequences. The revelation of God as triun with the equality of 
persons, unity of substance, essence and nature and with the 
dynamic and self-giving surrender to one another should have 
been the sotirce and model for Christian fellowship and com- 
munion among the Churches. The one, holy, catholic and apos- 
tolic Church of God being the communion of individual Church- 
es, must experience the mutual perichoresis of these Churches 
without their losing the imique idenity they have. This unique- 
ness is essential for the ecclesial communion to become an ex- 
pression of the triune God. 

Jewish monolithic monotheism as well as the Greek philo- 
sophical tradition which views the Supreme Being as the un- 
moved mover, influenced the Christian concept of God. Karl 
Rahner has rightly remarked: "Despite their orthodox confession 
of the Trinity, Christians are, in their practical life, almost mere 
'monotheists'."* If the essential Christian faith in the Trinity does 
not affect actual Christian existence, disastrous repercussions 
follow. A strict monotheism can be a powerful ally to support 
any oppressive social or ecclesial order where there is the domi- 
nation of one, whether a benevolent dictator or a patronizing 
group or a dominant ideology. It nurtures paternalism and the 
enslavement of many. Authentic pluralism, richness of differenc- 
es, the realization of one's identity, etc., have no place in a non- 
trinitarian monotheistic concept of God. In the understanding of 
the Church, too, a non-trinitarian monotheism can lead to an 
'inflexible concept of Church unity'.’ It would legitimize the 
insistence on uniformity instead of unity, the domination of one 
individual Church over others, the imposition of its norms of 
ecclesiastical structure or rites of worship over the others, etc. A 
mere profession of faith in the Trinity carmot promote real com- 
munion. An authentic and meaningful conununion among per- 
sons and Churches can be realized only through the commitment 
to unfold the mystery of one's belongingness to the trinitarian 
fantily in personal and communitarian life. There should be con- 
certed efforts to seek ways and means to enhance commtmion 
and deliberate attempts to remove the hindrances that stcmd on 
the way of this communion. 


•K. Rahne* Trinity, New Yoifc Herder and Herder, 1970, p. 10. 
*L. Boff, Trinity and Society, p.21. 
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The Communion of Churches: A Trinitarian Experiem 

Ecclesial Communion and the Mission of the Church 

The trinitarian communion is the inner dynamism of 
unity among the Churches as well as the challenge to be realL'. 
in the concrete, existential level. The trinitarian relationship 
not a mere analogy or example for the imity of the Churches. 1 
very origin and ^e end of the Church as well as its missi 
emerge from this communion. The essence of the mission of 
Church is to lead all human beings to this salvific communi 
Hence the constant struggle of the Church must be to realize a 
further its oneness in all aspects of its life. It is the bounden di 
of the hierarchy and the faithful of the individual Churches 
nurture and promote inter-ecclesial communion. 

The recent history of the relationship among the individ 
C'hurches in India does not witness adequately to the commi 
ion of the Churches. Sometimes and it is painful to admit thL 
has been a counter-witness to it. One wonders whether the Chur 
es are "eager to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
peace" (Eph 4:3). To live a life worthy of the Christian vocat 
is, according to St Paul, to live the trinitarian commimion. 
says; "There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were callec 
one hope that belongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, c 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is above all, e. 
through all and in ail" (Eph 4:4-6). Anything that destroys 
authentic communion of the Churches does not have the trinitar 
communion as its soiuce. If such tendencies go unchecked and 
not corrected with proper discernment by listening to the Spirit, 
Church would eventually be condemned to irrelevance. 

Seeking Identity in Communion 

The greatest fear that the individual cultural or ethnic soc 
ies have today is the fear of assimilation into a powerful 
larger group or society. This fear of losing their legitimate aut 
omy, identity and cherished traditions makes them guard tier 
ly and fanatically their own particular traditicHis. The desire 
preserve and hand on everything good in one's own traditior 
legitimate and necessary. But fanatic exclusivism destroys the be 
ty and richness of any tradition because such a tenderuy g 
agairut the itature of life and its organic development. The indiv 
ual Churches can fall into ttris type of clannish mentality and sect 
ian exclusivism if they do not seek their identity in communion. 
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There is no other paradigm for identity-in-conununion ex- 
cept in the trinitarian relationship. The unity of essence in the 
Trinity does not result from the communion of persons and the 
multiplicity of the persons does not flow from the unity of the 
essence. Both the essence and the personhood are equal and 
simultaneous. God's essence is in the persons and the persons 
only in oneness. In other words, the identity can exist only with 
the essence. If the unity of the Church and identity of the individ- 
ual Churches are analogous to that of the trinitarian essence and 
personhood, the struggle of the individual Churches must be to 
realize the identity by communion and interdependence. The 
individual Churches are not simply a part of the universal Church 
but the universal Church can be the real universal Church only in 
and through the identity of the individual Churches. However 
this identity is not to be sought merely by having certain canon 
laws and external structures but in deepening authentic relation- 
ship among the individual Churches by openness and transpar- 
ency, mutual acceptance and respect, life-promoting dialogue 
and self-surrendering love. Anything, whether structures or sys- 
tems, that can be manipulated by groups or individuals in the 
name of seeking identity at the cost of communion, can go against 
the essential unity of the Church. 

How one individual Church, with its particular tradition and 
theology, its spirituality and its practices, can enrich the other 
individual Churches and also be enriched by them must be the 
prime concern and endeavour of every individual Church. Any 
tendency of exclusivism and any attitude of ive and they may, in 
the long run, destroy the nature and the identity of the individu- 
al Church. A false sense of identity leads to unhealthy competi- 
tion, aggressing promotional tactics and unjust means to achieve 
the ends. It r^uces the grace-filled Church to a mere human 
organization affected by the values of market-economy. Ecclesi- 
astical structures are legitimate and necessary. But they should 
not hinder the action of the Spirit in the Church to shape it to be 
at the service of the Kingdom of God. An ecclesiastical Monophysitism 
which overstresses the invisible and spiritual dimension of the 
Church at the cost of the visible dimension is as dangerous as an 
ecclesiastical Nestorianism which separates the visible and invisi- 
ble dimensions. But seeking identity through visible structures 

”5ee ]. CoMBUN, The Holy Spirit and Liberation, London: Bums and Oates, 1989, 
p. 84. 
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and ways of ecclesiastical government, territorial claims and 
powers alone may not help the Churches to fulfil the mission 
entrusted to them. The struggle for such an identity will become 
counter-productive and a cotmter^witness to the Kingdom and 
the nature of the Church as a perichoretic communion of Churches. 
The identity of the individual Churches is not an identity by 
exclusion but an identity by inclusion. The identity in commun- 
ion modelled after the nature of the trivme God and the unique- 
ness of the three persons would not destroy but enhance the 
identity of the individual Churches. It would safeguard the unity 
of the Church if the individual Churches listen to the Spirit who 
is the originator of the differences and the instigator of commim- 
ion." 

Listening to the Spirit 

The life of the Church is a life in the Spirit. The Spirit is the 
source of differences and the principle of dynamic communion 
of the Churches (1 Cor 12:4f). If the Churches listen to what the 
Spirit has to say to them and not to their own ambiguous and 
vested interests, then the believers will be of "one heart and one 
soul" (Acts 4:32) and with power they will witness to the risen 
Lord. The Spirit gives a variety of gifts to the Church for the sake 
of the mission entrusted to her by the Risen Lord. The particular 
traditions of the Churches with all their riches are to be taken as 
charisms gifted by the Spirit for the actualisation of the King- 
dom. These charisms are to be preserved, nourished and en- 
hanced with delicate care and attentiveness. But at the same time 
the Spirit is aLso the Spirit of creativity, innovation and freedom. 
The charisms are not to be mummified but creatively renewed by 
listening to the Spirit, so that they become meaningful and en- 
riching for the people of our time. Any charism given by the 
Spirit to the individual members or to the Churches is alwa)^ for 
the "common good" (I Cor 12:7), for building up the Body of 
Christ (I Cor 12;12f). 

The Spirit does not suppress differences. Even at the begin- 
ning of the Church, on Pentecost Day, there was no suppression 
of languages and cultures. The good news of salvation was heard 
by each one in his or her own language. Here the meaning of the 
term language is to be understood with all its implications which 
include culture, tradition, patterns of life, ways of commimica- 


"L. Bop», Trinity amt Society, p. 195. 
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tion, etc. All the languages of the Churches must be at the service 
of the one Word. The differences of languages are not a threat to 
the unity of the Church and its mission but an enrichment. But at 
times they do become a source of dissension, division, stubborn- 
ness, fanaticism and power-struggle. Tragic situations of this 
sort can indicate that die Churches are not listening to what the 
Spirit of the Lord has to say to them. Any attempt that impedfis, 
stifles or destroys the harmonious and organic life of the Body of 
Christ does not come from the Spirit. The Spirit is always the 
Spirit of unity and dynamic communion. Often what destroys 
the communion in the Church is not the fact of the differences in 
charism but the egoism and will to power of some who do not 
realize the impact of their decisions and actions on the unity of 
the Church. There cannot be authentic koinonia without sincere 
kenosis from the part of the individual Churches and proper 
discernment of the spirits. 

The life of the triune God is communicated to the Church 
through Christ in the Spirit so that the trinitarian communion 
becomes the very essence of the Church. The participation in the 
life of the triime God is concretized in the life of the people of 
God who are endowed with the gifts of the Spirit. In fact the call 
to holiness is realized by the people of God in the individual 
Churches. Thus the vitality of the Church depends on the har- 
monious growth of the individual Churches in living communion 
with one another. This communion must find expression in all 
spheres of ecclesial life so that the Church can witness with credibil- 
ity to Jesus Christ, the Light of the Nations. The trinitarian com- 
munion challenges the individual Churches to discern the Spirit in 
actualizing their call to holiness and their mission to the nations. 

Docility to the Spirit demands from the Churches that when 
they take decisions that affect the life of the individual Churches 
they make these decisions with prayerful discernment. This is 
very much needed if they are to recognize clearly the other 
spirits that constantly tend to shape ecclesial life: collective indi- 
vidualism, ecclesiastical politics, manipulation, regional and eth- 
nic interests. The criteria for such spiritual discernment are the 
same for the individual believer as for the whole Church. They 
are christological, ecclesiological and anthropological. 

Discerning the Spirit 

Jesus Christ is the source of the life-giving Spirit. The Spirit 
acts in the Church only in union with Christ and his teaching. 
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"By this you know the Spirit of God... every spirit that does not 
confess Jesus is not of God" (I jn 4:2-3). The indwelling Spirit 
received at baptism moulds the believer into the image of the 
Son. Everything that takes the believer and the Church as a 
whole away from living like and witnessing to Jesus Christ can- 
not come from the Holy Spirit. Hence the christological criterion 
of spiritual discernment wotild demand that the individual Church- 
es must take only those decisions that are intended to make the 
life of the people of God more Christ-like with all the practical 
implications this involves. 

The Spirit gives charisms to 'build up the Church' (I Cor 
12:12). Hence the ecclesiological criterion to discern the Spirit is 
that the decisions and projects that the individual members or 
the Churches undertake must build the body of Christ, the Church. 
Anything that creates division and disunity in the Church carmot 
come from the Spirit. No single group, however powerful it may 
be, can claim the monopoly of the Spirit. The Churches must 
humbly acknowledge that they do not possess the Spirit but are 
possessed by the Spirit. Any attempt, even with good intentions, 
that does not promote unity and dynamic communion within the 
Church cannot have its source in the Spirit of love, but is the 
expression of selfishness and some hidden agendas. Transparen- 
cy, candidness (parresia) in dialogue, and genuine desire to con- 
tribute to the deepening of communion must be the endeavour of 
the individual Churches which listen to the Spirit. 

Everyttiing that promotes the commuiuon in the Church brings 
peace and joy to all the members of the Church. The Spirit of the 
Lord is the Spirit of joy and peace (Rom 14:17) and not of confu- 
sion and dissension, lire anthropological criterion that helps us to 
discern the Spirit, therefore, is the consequence of the previous 
criteria diligently applied. Everything that makes the Churches 
more Christ-like and builds up the Church in commimion brings 
wholeness and integrity, peace and joy to the people of God. 
Concord and not discord is the sign of the presence of the Spirit. 
If the community of the Church recognizes the individual charisms 
of the member's and the Churches and integrates them, it can 
only bring about joyful holiness and wholeness. Paul exhorts: 
"Let us then pursue what makes for peace and mutual upbuilding" 
(Rom 14:19). Actions and decisions that do not take into coitsid- 
eration the workings of the Spirit in the members of Church can 
only undermine peace and generate confusion. The Church can 
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become a credible instrument of reconciliation and peace only 
when the members enjoy in their life the p>eace, harmony and joy 
which the Spirit alone can give. 

Conclusion 

Human beings, created in the image and likeness of the 
triune God, are by nature and vocation, an image of the trinitarian 
communion and so are called to live in communion. The salvific 
plan of God is that all human beings accept freely this offer of 
participation in the trinitarian communion. The Church is given 
the mission to proclaim this offer of the Father through the Son 
in the Spirit. Hence the universal Church, being the communion 
of the individual Churches, has to live and witness to this com- 
munion. This communion is further nourished by sharing in the 
body and blood of Christ. "The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not a communion in the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not communion with the body of Christ? Because 
there is one bread, we who are many are one body, for we all 
partake of the one bread" (ICor 10:16-17). A deeper understand- 
ing of an eucharistic ecclesiology, which is not attempted here, 
would further enlighten us on the challenges of the trinitarian 
communion of the Churches. 

In the context of the Church in India, the three individual 
Churches - Syro-Malabar, Latin and Syro-Malankara are called 
to live in communion through mutual enrichment, sharing with 
one another the particular charisms gifted by the Spirit of the 
Lord. They should recognize that their identity is not actualized 
by their individuality but by their personhood. This personhood 
of the Churches is like that of the persons in the divine Trinity, 
expressed through perichoretic inter-relationship and self-sur- 
rendering love. The call of the hour for the Churches is to make 
prayerful discernment and listen to the Spirit who constantly 
urges us to build up the body of Christ. It also challenges the 
Churches to recognize and free themselves from the weaknesses 
and inordinate human tendencies that can hinder the presence 
and action of the Spirit. 
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Listen to the Spirit 

I Believe in Ihe Resurrection of the Body 
and Life Everlasting 

The belief in life after death is the crucial test of the faith both in the 
living God and in the dignity of human life. God is more than his 
creation, the moving stars and the bounty of nature. The human mind 
and heart reach out towards the mystery that envelops all movement 
and life and remains hidden in its own luminous darkness: "let your 
face shine on your servant" (Ps 119, 135). Human life is more than the 
tidal rhythm of birth and death in nature; it has a destiny of its its own, 
beyond the earth, in God himself. Truly, the mystery of life beyond 
death is more than the question of surviving after the trials of earthly 
life. It is the last mystery of our faith, the fulfilment of human life in 
God. 

Philostiphy and religions have wrestled with the mystery of life 
beyond death from ancient times. Philosophical reflechon is confronted 
with two apparently contradicting dimensions of human life, matter 
and spirit. I'he material element binds us to the earth, it is moving and 
changing, growing and decaying; we experience it as the root of evil 
tendencies and passions. The spirit is the source of conscious life, of 
knowledge and freedom and noble aspirations; it is tied to the body, 
captivated in the material world as in a prison. This contrast of matter 
and spirit was expressed, at times, in a form of a radical dualism, the 
assumption of two principles of the universe locked in an eternal battle 
which IS realized in every human heart. Chrishan philosophy and an- 
thropology avoided such extremes; still they were widely influenced by 
Greek philosophy and conceived man as a composit of body and soul, 
matter and spirit: they are united in life, in death they are separated and 
in the resurrection of the dead they come together again. So we pray at 
the tomb of the deceased: Take, earth, what is yours, may God take 
what IS his. 

The biblical understanding of human life is quite different. The 
polarity of creation is not spirit and matter but life and death. Death is 
not the separation of the soul from the body but quite simply the end of 
human life. There is no metaphysical problem, man is not destroyed; he 
continues to exist but he is dead. He no longer takes part in the move- 
ments and activities in the world of the living but dwells in the realm of 
shadows, in sheol. The world of the dead is similar to that of the living, 
with houses, rooms and doors. It also is a kingdom, governed by death, 
hostile to the world of life. It makes many inroads through illness. 
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misfortunes, poverty, captivity, any form of distress which diminishes 
life. Sinners are already under the power of death. The hour of dying 
ends all life, it is final, an irrevocable farewell to life with no chance to 
return. Sheol is eternal, a house of forgetting, quiet, silence; it is a prison 
wifii bolts and fetters, a world of darkness and terror. It is a land 
without Yahweh. True, God is lord also over sheol but has no communi- 
cation with it: "They are cut off from your land in the region of dark and 
deep" (Ps 88:5f) "In death there is no remembrance of you, in sheol who 
can give you praise?" (Ps 6:6). 

We may be astonished that a nation so deeply aware of God's 
power and guidance should not expect life beyond death. It can be 
understood in the context of their encountering God in their history. 
God is with them in the events of the nation: in the beginning when he 
broke the yoke of serfdom and made them into one nation; he chose 
them to be his own people, to guide and protect them; he made the laws 
which guided their personal and national life; he gave them their land. 
He is the God of life, where there is life there is God. Through death 
they are cut off from life, from God. This is their experience. Their 
religion developed in an atmosphere of earthly optimism, in welfare 
and victory. 

Israel's political history declined. The exile gave them a new experi- 
ence of world and God. The national pride was broken, they were 
scattered. Abo after the exile they remain at the mercy of the successive 
empires of Persia, Greece and Rome. The propheb have a new task; to 
strengthen the f>eople in distress, to revive hope in the midst of ruins, to 
find God's designs also in suffering and failure. In a new way they 
encounter God as the source of life; Ezekiel sees the vision of the valley 
of the dry bones; not only individuals, the whole nation had died. "Can 
these bones live?" "Sovereign Lord, you alone know." "I will make 
breath enter you and you will live" (Ez 37:1-10). God can gave life to the 
dead. 

In the atmosphere of political pessimism the apocalyptic literature 
develops. The book of Daniel already tells us the story of the king's 
dream. He saw a statue with the head of gold, the chest of silver, the 
thighs of broiue and legs and feet of iron and claythe symbol of the ever 
deeper decadence of successive earthly kingdoms. The statue b smashed 
by a stone from above, not thrown by human hand, which grows into a 
huge mountain: "God will set up a kingdom that will never be de- 
stroyed... It will crush all these kingdoms... but it will itself endure for 
ever" (Dan 2:36-45), History b the dbplay of human vanity and empti- 
ness. God's power b revealed not on earth but in the world to come, in 
hb kingdom where the elect will be gathered and rewarded after the 
humiliations and sufferings of the earthly life. The religious focus of life 
b no longer this world, it has shifted to the world to come. No systemat- 
ic eschatology, however, has been developed. Rabbis as well as esoteric 
groups found consolation in apocalyptic vbions of future glory. The 
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concern for the fate of tire deceased, often connected with the feith in the 
resurrection of the bodywhich, however, remained controversialincreaaes. 

What is Jesus' vision of the life after death? How is his vision 
embodied in the faith of the early community? Jesus actually seems 
very little concerned with clarifying the confused thiitking of his time 
about the other life. He speaks the language of his time, uses terms like 
"heaven" and "paradise" without, however, defining what exactly tfiey 
meant. His concern is not doctrinal precision but the renewal of the 
basic biblical vision that God is life, the source of all life, and human life 
has meaning and fulfilment only in God. This message pervades his 
teaching and becomes tangible in his works. It is fully revealed in the 
Paschal Mystery, and becomes the core of Christian life. 

Jesus knows the uniqueness of life, nothing can be compared to ih 
"What would it profit a man to gain the whole world and forfeit his 
life?" (Mk 8:36). This is old biblical tradition. Job also knew it: "All that 
a man has he will give for his life" 0ol> 2:4). But the value of life is 
measured not by its duration, as it was done in the era of the patriarchs. 
Why should you worry "to add one cubit to the span of your life?" (Mt 
6:27). Don't cling to transient life but search for true life: "Whoever 
would save his life will lose it; whoever loses his life for my sake and 
the gospel's will save it" (Mk 8:35). The full meaning of these words is 
revealed only in Jesus' own death and resurrection, in the Paschal 
Mystery. How death or losing one's life becomes a way to real life is 
beyond the understanding of Jesus' disciples. All attempts of Jesus to 
prepare them for the passion ended in utter failure (Mk 8:31ff; 9:30ff; 
10;32ff). They expected a victorious Messiah: greatness consists in suc- 
cess. When the passion became real and Jesus handed himself over to 
the enemies, all were scattered. 

Only through the encounter with the Risen Lord the meaning of the 
Paschal Mystery begins to dawn on Jesus' disciples. They met Jesus 
risen from the dead; but how should they understand the link between 
life and death? Jesus lived because he diednot in spite of his passion. The 
Gospels give us a glimpse of the divine pedagogy which slowly leads 
the disciples to the very heart of the Christian faith. Luke tells us how 
Jesus, on the way to Emmaus, listens to dieir problems and disappoint- 
ments; he then ^gins to go with them through Israel's history and to 
interpret it "beginning with Moses and all the prophets". In patient 
steps he proves to them that "it was necessary that Quist should suffer 
and so enter into his glory" (Lk 24:25-27). Only he can lead us to die new 
vision of faith: "He opened the minds of the disciples to understand the 
scriptures" (Lk 24:45). 

From the begitming the young Church reflected on the mysterious 
link between death and life, so that death becomes the source of life. It 
becomes the .theme of the first Christological hymn which comes to us 
through Paul. Also for Jesus death was the end of life, but for him it is of 
unique significance. It is, first, the ultimate seal of his solidarity with us. 
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He wai sent by his Father to be wid\ us, Immanuel, Saviour, not 
through deeds of might but through solidarity, ^taking the form of a 
servant, ^)emg bom in the likeness of men". He shares widi us not only 
our life and struggle but also failure and death. He is with us and we 
vdd\ him. Death becomes, secondly, the ultimate surrender to his Fa- 
ttier he proclaimed God's reign, ttie end of the autonomous greatness 
of man, the revelation of ttie only true human greatness which comes 
from God. Death is ttie end of human life. Surrendering his whole being 
to God in an "obedience unto death" he receives the name above all 
ottier names", to the "glory of God, the Father " (Phil 2:6-11). 

Thus human life cannot be seen any longer apart from Christ. He 
embodies the meaning of all earthly life through which we move to- 
wards our ultimate destiny. The union with Jesus Christ becomes the 
centre of Paul's theology. He desires but one thing "to know him and 
the power of his resurrection, and ... share in his sufferings, become like 
him in his death, that if possible ... attain the resurrection from the 
dead" (Phil 3:10f). In the simple comprehensiveness of his vision he 
cannot understand the problems of some Corinthians who doubted the 
resurrection of some members of their community who had died: "If 
there is no resurrection from the dead then Christ has not been raised ... 
and if Christ has not been raised our faith is futile and you are still in 
your sins" (1 Cor 15:12-17). 

Can we think concretely about life after death? Our experience of 
life is limited to the earthly sphere; obviously an indefinite extension of 
earthly forms of life beyond death does not make sense. When Paul tries 
to explain life in the world beyond to the Corinthians he uses the 
parable of a harvest: "What you sow is perishable, what is raised is 
imperishable ... What is sown is a physical body, it is raised a spiritual 
body" (1 Cor 15:42-44). At present we live under the limited conditions 
of earthly life which is already included in God's saving love. Eternal 
life does not begin only after death. Here on earth we are united to Jesus 
Christ in faitti and sacrament, we are temples of the Holy Spirit. What 
grows in the humble work and toil of our earthly life will be revealed in 
tt\e final harvest feast and sealed with divine eternity. John's Gospel 
gives us the formula of eternal life on earth and in God's glory; 

I am the Resurrection and the Life, 

He who believes in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live, 
and whoever lives and believes in me 
shall never die (Jn ll:25f). 


J. NEUNER SJ 



Book Reviews 


Scripture 

Rotnens. A New Translation with In- 
troduction and Commentary. Joseph A. 
FrrzMTEi. S.J. New Yorlc Doubleday, 1992. 
Pp.Kxxiv-793. ISBN 0-385-23317-5. 

Maybe we could begin this review 
with two comments on the Commentary 
by eminent scholars. Paul J. Achtemeier 
writes: "For its compilation of primary 
evideiKe, for its thorough review of schol- 
arship, for its massive, indeed, unrivalled 
biUtographies, this commentary deserves 
the accolade ‘monumental'. No serious 
student of Paul's letter to the Christiam 
in Rome can afford to do without it." 
Krister Stendah] evaluates the commen- 
tary in these terms: 'This will be for a 
long time the substantial American com- 
mentary on Romans. Joseph Fitzmyer 
brings back the voices of significant in- 
terpreters of earlier centuries, and that 
not as archival history of exegesis but as 
colleagues deserving serious coasider- 
ation by an exegetical guild that for too 
long has thought nothing worth our at- 
tention that predated Baur or Barth or 
Buhmann" (Backcover). 

I would agree with these remarks 
and add many more about this magnifi- 
cent commentary within the historical 
critical tradition of study of biblical texts. 

Many readers will know of Che for- 
mat of the Anchor Bible Commentaries 
to which this volume belongs. Fitzmyer 
18 also responsible for the two volumes 
on Luke's Gospel in the same series. 

The long Introduction (pp. 25-102) 
covers the normal areas of study prior to 
the actual commentary. A major part of 
this Introduction is a further long .sec- 
tion(lQ3-172- the bibliography pp. 143- 
172) headed "Pauline Teaching in Ro- 
mans" which covers the major theologi- 
cal areas of the letter. This section, pre- 
cise and succinct is very rich and Fitzmyer 
continually refers back to these themes 
in the course of the Commentary. 


Though each section of the Intro- 
duction and each section of the Com- 
mentary have individual and specific bib- 
liographies, there is a general bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 173-224). 

The Commentary Itself follows this 
format the translation of the text unit, a 
general cmnment on the unit and then 
exegebcal notes on the unit verse by verse 
followed by a specific bibliography. The 
exegetical notes are rich, various proba- 
ble explanations of texts are given, a par- 
ticular explanation is chosm and sub- 
stantiated with arguments and in dia- 
logue with other scholars and their ar- 
guments, not only recent scholars. As I 
work through the commentary I admire 
the mastery of the author and the clarity 
and precision of his exegesis. The dieol- 
ogy of Paul is also developed both in the 
notes and comments as well as in the 
bilraduction. The development is pre- 
cise but some readers may not note the 
richness of the theological exposition to 
be found in the commentary. 

I find myself in agreement with the 
nMjoT exegeticaJ decisions on difficult 
texts and themes like the Law, the de- 
scription of the situation which Paul ad- 
dresses in the letter and the way Paul's 
diought is articulated and interlocked 
throughout the letter. 

The situation addressed in the let- 
ter is often discussed. Fitzmyer indicates 
the importance of the opening section of 
Uielet^and 15.14-33 in this discussion. 
He judges that the community in Rome 
has a Jewish minority, many recently re- 
turned after being banished, and a Gen- 
tile majority who had assumed the lead- 
ing role in the community. The commu- 
nity, probably because of its origin, is 
closely linked to the Jerusalem commu- 
nity and Paul ^res his anxieties about 
his acceptance in Jerusalem with the Col- 
lection. He addresses actual shuafions 
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within the mixed community and its more 
recent tensions, gives an in depth pre^ 
sentation of the Gospel, his Gospel yet 
fhcGoapel, and addresses the major prob- 
tem of the Gospel and the Law with a 
calmness absent from Galatians because 
of the critical situation in that communi- 
ty when he wrote to Galatia. Fitemyer 
rightly insists that chs. 9-11 are an inte- 
gral part of the letter. These chapters 
"are mostly addressed mainly to the Gen- 
tile Christiana" explaining the problem 
of Israel and their place in God's plan of 
salvation in Jesus Christ. Also ch. 16 is 
an important part of the letter. In letters 
to die churches he has founded Paul dpes 
not greet members individually. In this 
letter he indicates the bonds he has with 
this community through a list of promi- 
nent Christians who are his friends and 
have known him. 

1 agree with Fitzmyer in excluding 
the idea of "the faith (fidelity /obedience) 
of Jesus" from the phrases like "dia pisUos 
le$ou Christou" (3:22 cf.lilT) whi^ has 
become quite fashionable because of the 
search for a more human Jesus in Paul. 
Fitzmyer says: "While this interpretation 
might seem plausible, it runs counter to 
the main thrust of Paul's theology" (p345). 
This IS a criterion which I apply to inter- 
pretations of Paul. 

I think many teachers of PauL teach- 
ers of Moral theology, popularisers, re- 
treat directors and preachers ought to 
read this or a similar modem scholarly 
study of Paul to purify themselves from 
a constantly recurring interpretation of 
law and freedom in Paul which is built 
in part on Luther's problem and inter- 
pretation, an idea that Judaism was a 
legalistic religioiv that Jesus was against 
the Law, and that the Law is banished by 
Paul. Paul's treatment of the Law and 
Jesus Christ is fundamentally a question 
ofa new understanding of Gwl's saving 
self- revelatian mediated now throu^ 
the death and resuneetkm of his Son 
and not through the Law. However, the 
gift of the Spirit and the fre e do m rising 
from this gift enables the Christian pei^ 
son (anyone giAed with die Spirit) to 


respond to God through obedience to 
the Law which neither Jesus nor Paul 
abolish from its place within the larger 
scheme of God's self-revelat -n. Jesus 
Christ and the Law is the pioblem of 
Jesus Christ and Religions. 

Probably students of theology at the 
initial level are often exposed to all or 
many of Paul's letters and an their study 
of this great letter is superficial and so 
Paul remains to many a source of prob- 
lems and not of rich Christian insist. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Romans. By James R. Edwasos. Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1992. Pp. xx-395. ISBN 0- 
943575-34-6. 

This informative commentary be- 
longs to the NIBC series and is based on 
the NIV English tmslation. The commen- 
tator uses the historical critical method 
and pays careful attention to the Greek 
text (translated using Greek terms) yet 
this is s bridge to the text and not an 
obstacle. 

After covering normal introducto- 
ry materials the author indicates that he 
is aware how great Protestant commen- 
tators paid greater attention to their own 
context than to the original Pauline con- 
text and this prevented them from un- 
derstanding Paul on his own terms. So 
he correctly takes a critical stature to clas- 
sical exegesis of key texts e.g. 3:21 (pp 
98-99). He rejects the approaches to die 
question of law which judge that Paul 
misunderstood Judaism or that the ron- 
flict is between grace and works. He sees 
the basic conflict as grace over against 
pride and boasting arising from a sense 
of superiority and separateness based on 
the possession of the Law. Christ does 
not annul the Law but because of the 
Spirit and Christ's own liberating Deadi- 
Resuncction he enables it to reach its 
goal. The Law has a diagnobc and peda- 
gogical role, it invites to sin and brings 
God's wrath. It is provisional and of di- 
vine origin. Tlie cri^ in the Roman Chris- 
tian communities caused by the return 
of Jewish Christians af^ CUudiua dcadi 
around 54-55 to now largely Gentile com- 
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munilies is seen as one circumstance 
Which enters into the problem addressed 
by Paul in the letter. 

The Commentaiy follows a normal 
pattern. A textual unit is analysed. Ini- 
tially there is a general exposition and 
discussion which is follow^ by a more 
detailed exegetical exposition of each 
verse. More scholarly additional notes 
are added with references to the works 
of other scholars. The actual biblical text 
is printed in bold. 

There is a short bibliography, where 
only one Catholic author is listed, a vety 
detailed subject author index and a scrip- 
tural index. OthoUc authors like Lyonnet 
Kuss, Dupont, Fitzmyer, Byrne, Kertelge, 
Schlier, Cerfaux ... are not consulted, 
which is strange. 

The exegesis and exposition of the 
text 1 have found to be normally, sound, 
clear and succinct and denominational- 
ly not overly biased, though there are 
examples of it as in an 3:21-26. 1 do not 
agree with his explanation of "righteous- 
ness of God" as righteousness /rwn God. 
In this text and probably each text where 
the phrase occurs, Paul is describing that 
dynamic attribute of God which becomes 
historically present and effective in the 
death of Jesus Christ. I wonder why 
Edwards u.ses the phrase "impute righ- 
teousness." Surely the scholarly agree- 
ment about the meaning of "are justi- 
fied" has gone beyond Lutheran exege- 
sis and theology. I find also Edwards's 
remarks about 'God's Wradi' at times 
questionable and see no possible argu- 
ment to support even the suggestion of 
"piupitiation" as a valid explanation of 
hiUutmon. 

1 do not intend to comment on the 
exegesis in detail. Readers need to test 
this commentary with a commentary of 
the quality of Pitzmyer's. 

P.M. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Conflict in Luke. Jesus, Authorities, 
Disciples. By Jack Dean Kincswjxv. Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1991. Pp. xii- 
180. $ 10,95. ISBN 0-8006-2472-6. 

Many readers will know of 


Klngibuiy's similar study of Mark (Cpfi- 
fiict m Mark) IVJTR (1991) 227-28]). 

The introductory chapter guides 
readeiB into the meth^ of stoiy/iuura- 
tive criticism. The author discusses The 
World qfthe Story namdy^ Setting (Gen- 
enU temporal, local ai^ social). Charac- 
ters (narrator, God, Satan, Jesus, disci- 
ples, authorities, people) and Plot. 

Readers who are not co n ver s ant with 
the apprcMch to the Gospels as narra- 
tives will profit from this concise de- 
scription of the method. 

The following three chapters look 
at the Gospel as story from the perspec- 
tive of the three major "characters" - 
Jesus, the authorities and disciples. 
Kingsbury follows die whole Gospel nar- 
rative studying the involvement of Jesus, 
then the authorities and the disciples and 
independendy. There Is no fiiwil integrat- 
ing study of the complex interrelation- 
shipis. 

This fuurative analysis, repethve be- 
cause of the telling of the story from the 
perspective of each major group (Jesus, 
disciples, authorities) enables the student 
of Luke to enter into the drama of the 
Gospel - a story of conflict - and experi- 
eivce the Gospel from a new angle. The 
iK>nnal historical cribcaJ method in the 
coixunentaries is balanced by another way 
of reading. This narrative reading also 
needs to be supplemented by the normal 
information found in commentaries. Most 
authors who use the story approach have 
been formed in the HCM - though stu- 
dents may lack that disciplined educa- 
tion and therefore not be aware of the 
way the HCM InfluetKes the author. 

PJH. MEAGHER, S.J. 

Theology 

The New Dictionaty of Catholic 
Social Thought Edited by Judith A. 
Dwyek. CoUegeville: The Liturgical Press, 
1994. Pp. xxxi-l(n9. $ 7950. ISW4 0B146- 
5526-2. 

The New Dictionary tfCaUiotk Socitd 
Thought is the latest in Michael Glazier's 
saies at The New Dictionary efTheology, The 
New Dictionary r^Sacrament^ Warship and 
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The New Dktionery ef Catholic Spirituali- 
ty. The volume under review is e solid 
tcstiiiumy to the spirit of the Council 
calBng the Church to service end die- 
logue widi the world. 

The massive volume has an array 
of expert contributors drawn from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The list is im- 
pressive. Regarding the contents, one is 
struck by the thorough-going work shown 
by die writers in dieir contributions. All 
the mqor encyclicals from Rerum Nonanon 
to Centesimua Annua are present in their 
essential and comprriiensive content with 
sufficient historical background, the meth- 
odology, key ideas and their develop- 
ment a critical evaluation and their sig- 
nificance for today. Besides, the Dictio- 
nary touches on the social dimensions of 
many moral issues in the area of bio- 
medical ethics aiul in the area of sexual 
edtics usually not seen in their social 
ramifications. Thus the volume address- 
es issue like buth control, abortion, eu- 
thanasia, homosexuality. Today, more 
than ever, the treatment of bio-medical 
and sexual issues in social ethics has be- 
come essential. 

The Dictionary presents also sig- 
nificant movements, thinkers and many 
themes that have characterised Catholk 
social thought for more than a hundred 
years. It deals with labour movements. 
Fascism and Nazism, themes of 
inculturaticm, culture, secularism, the 
phenomenon of hunger, driit. AIDS, great 
thinkers like Ketteler, John Lafarge, 
Jacques Maritain, the great Thomist phi- 
losopher, and thinkers who have had in- 
fluence on Catholic social thought. All 
the important themes cme would expect 
in a course cm Catholic social thought 
are studied with some depth and up-to- 
date competence. 

1 find the entry in "Moral Method- 
ology" very good arid broad-based. There 
is an integration of personal and social 
dimensians of morality in its starting point 
and development. The scriptural basis 
of social thought is adequate. The long 
entry on the "Scripture, Use of in Cadio- 
lic Social Ethics" by William Sp<^ is 


enlightening. One appreciates also the 
entry on die "Kingdom of God' and one 
would have liked to see a separate entry 
on the "Prophets." The treatment of so- 
cial sin under "sin" could have been de- 
veloped in greater deptii. One would have 
liked to see some writers from Asia and 
Africa in the list of oontributocB. The Cath- 
olic social thought of the Federation of 
Asian Bishops' Conference (FABQ could 
have added to the richness of content of 
an otherwise excellent Dictionary. My 
observations on the few limitations in 
no way diminish the value of the vol- 
ume so rich in thought and breadth of 
treatment I recommend that such a dic- 
tionary finds a place In every centre of 
theolc^lical learning. The price may fright- 
en individuals from acquiring the vol- 
ume but it is worth die price for any theo- 
logical library or Catholic socul ueniic. 

S. AROKIASAMY, SJ. 

The Freedom of a Oiiietian. By 

Eberhard JOnch. Minneapdis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1988. Pp. 109. ISBN 0- 
8066-Z)93-4. 

Professor Jiingel of Tubingen Uni- 
versity examines a central theme of Mar- 
tin Luther's theology, namely the free- 
dom of a Christian and explores its sig- 
nificance for contemporary theology. The 
difficult German text has been translat- 
ed into English by Roy A. Harrisville. 
Even the translation is not easy reading. 
The contents of the book were originally 
given as talks delivered at the Lund Con- 
gress of Luther researchers. 

In the history of Christianity, Luther 
remains an event whose significance for 
us is still worth exploring. That is what 
Prof. Jiingel does. The author is aware of 
contemporary theology's mistrust of 
Luther who stated that the true object of 
theology is the 'guilty and condemned 
person and the Justifying redeeming 
God." Such a statement narrows the fo- 
cus of theology. De^ite this, Luther does 
focus on that which is central to Chris- 
tian faith. Prof. Jiingel considers that 
among Luther's works The Freedom of a 
Christian sums up Luther's theological 
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writings. As he says, "one cannot read 
often enough Luther's treatise on The Free- 
dom of a Christian." 

In the discussion of the theme, 
Jiingel points out that the freedom of a 
Christian is linked to the person of Christ 
In Luther's thinking if Christ is in dis- 
pute, then the freedom of Christian is in 
dispute. 

Prof. Jtingel points to another im- 
portant point in Luther's theology, namely 
the distinction between God and human- 
ity. There is the continual human temp- 
tation to become Cod. Jtingel quotes 
Luther "We are to be Human and not 
God. This is the summa." 

The central chapter of the book is 
chapter three. For Luther the freedom of 
the Chnstian sums up Christian life- 
Jtingel points out that Christian freedom 
IS rooted in the saving union of Jesus 
with humankind through the "sacrament 
of incarnation." Luther's discussion of 
freedom supposes the distinction between 
"the inner man" and "the outer man." 
At the same time Luther's idea that the 
freedom of the Christian is related to the 
inner person should not lead us to think 
that Luther unwittingly advocates indi- 
vidualism of Christian life. Vita Christiana 
has a communitarian structure. The free- 
dom of faith should live itself out m love. 
As Paul says, faith is active in love (cf. 
Gal 5:6). In short, the the book deals with 
a central theme of Christian faith, but 
reading it calls for a solid background in 
Luther'.s theology. It is a book for schol- 
ani on Luther, and not easy fare for ordi- 
nary educated Christians. 

S. AROKIASAMY, S.]. 

Shalom. Biblical Perspectives on Cre- 
ation, Justice and Peace. By Ulrich 
CXicHkow and Gerhard Liedke. Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 1989. Pp. 198. ISBN 
2-8254-0962-6. 

The book under review was pre- 
sented as a preparatory he^ to the World 
Convocation on Justice, Peace and Integ- 
rity of Creation in Seoul South Korea in 
1990 under the auspices of WCC. The 
ecological crisis is only deepening day 


by day de^te efforts at kical and global 
levels to respond to ft. The churches have 
begun to reflect seriously on the crisis 
botii at the level of local congregations 
and at the level ol global consultations. 

The book aims at identifying the 
major threats to Ufe aiul survival As it 
learns from the re-reading of the Bible 
going on in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, and takes stock of the responses of 
European congregations and action 
groups, it shares all this with Christian 
communities for their own commitment 
to work for justice, peace and the integ- 
rity of creation. The book lays particular 
emphasis on the biblical sources and tiieiT 
implications for action. 

In Part I the authors deal with the 
situation of destroyed creation, unjust 
relations between peoples and natums, 
the structural dimensions of this injus- 
tice and the absence of a peace based on 
justice as testified to by increasing con- 
flicts, nuclear threats, and the arms build- 
up. These concerns are made concrete 
with data and figures 

All this challenges the churches to 
a respionse. Part 11 explom biblical sourc- 
es and themes for Christian responsibili- 
ty for the integrity of creation, human 
liberation and peace for all peoples of 
the earth - the blessing of Shalom. 

Part III is concerned about 'being 
the Church'. Its main coiKems are what 
kind of actions, commitment and ways 
of being and acting should diaracterize 
the Church. To become a peace Church, 
to embody altemative Ule styles and build 
up altemative ccxnmunities while fac- 
ing and taming power rdations so as to 
achieve social transformation and soli- 
darity - all this is now the challenging 
agenda for the churches. The book Sha- 
lom presents the basic contours of this 
challenge. 

S. AKOaOASAMY, S.J. 

The Language of Faith, Essays on 
Jesus, Theology and the Church. By Ed- 
ward SCHILLEBBECKX, With an Introduction 
by Robert f. Schieiter. MaryknoU: Orbis 
Books (London: SCM) 1995. Pp. xiii-27D. 
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8.96 (pbk). ISBN 1-57075-017-3. 

This volume of collected articles 
longs to the CbnctfoOTi Sertes published 
Oifois and SCM. Articles published 
er the years in the journal by signifi- 
-it authors are gathered together and 
ide available to a wider audience. 

This collection is noteworthy be- 
iise Schillebeeckx was one of the 
uiders of Cottciliutn and a major con- 
outor to the post- Vatican II theologi- 
. quest for the renewal of the life of a 
lurch responsive to the modem world 
d its needs and characteristics. 

This volume collects essays deal- 
; directly with Jesus and Christolpgy^ 
lays which were more or less contem- 
rary to the publication of his major 
oks Jesus and Chritt and so summarise 
ich of the thought of these significant 
ntributions to Christology. There are 
o three essays which dit^Iy address 
ablems related to theology as such, 
e major theme of the other essays can 
said to be the Church. One of the 
jor concerns of the author over the 
ars after the Vatican CoutKil was the 
urch aird its renewal, change in its 
uctures and its mission in the world 
today. The essay "The Christian Com- 
mity and its Office Bearers” (1980) set 
much reflection on ministry and the 
ailability of the Eucharist in the face 
the shortage of priests. Schillebeeckx 
ote two books on the areas of mirustry 
lowing this controversial article. This 
lay aiKl the books led to efu]uiiies from 
Congregation for the Defence of Faidi. 

The collection is a very good intro- 
ction to the theology of the post- Vatican 
.fa, to Schillebeeclw's thought and his 
rtribution to the Church. Covering the 
Its 1964 to 1989 these articles also en- 
e a reader to observe the develop- 
mt of thought and method in one of 
. major thinkers of the European 
urch. The subjects addressed are still 
evant to the Church. Even those li- 
iries which have Concilium ought to 
ce diis book on their shelves. Schreiter 
ites a short introduction to the author 


attd surveys the content of the essays 
diosen for the collection. 

P.M. MEAGHER, 8.J. 

UniqueneM. Problem or Paradox in 
Jewish and Christian Traditions. By 
G^riel Moran. MaryknoU: Oibis Books, 
1992. Pp. xi-160. S 16.95. ISBN 0-88-344- 
830-0. 

In this decade, with the growing 
awareness that the plurality of religions 
is a persisting fact, many writers, spe- 
cially those on religions, use the words 
'unique' and 'universal'. But there is hard- 
ly any work which studies and analyses 
these terms. Gabriel Moran, a teacher of 
wide experience who directs the Gradu- 
ate Programme of Religious Educatim 
at New York Uiuveisity, exanunes in thia 
book the paradox surrounding dte ctm- 
cept of uniqueness. 

There are seven chapters. The first 
makes a linguistic aiulysis of the term 
''uniqueness.'' The author develops two 
levels of meaning of the term 'unique'. 
He calls the levels meaning A and mean- 
ingB. Under meaning A, a thing is unique 
if it does not share any common note 
with other things; and uiKler meaning B, 
a thing is called unique if it moves in the 
direction of increasing inclusiveness, the 
ability to greater receptiveness. Thus both 
levels of meaning move in opposing di- 
rections. The second level B opens the 
mind and heart to new possibilities. 

Moran asks then whether the Holo- 
caust, with which the Jews are intimate- 
ly associated, is (or should be called) 
unique. Efforts are made to understand 
the logic of uniqueness in relation to the 
Holocaust. According to Morw the Ho- 
locaust is unique to varying degrees ac- 
cording to every person's involvement 
in the reality it represents. With refer- 
ence to meaiung B of uniqueness, the 
Holocaust's uniqueness depends on the 
degree to which it is related to other 
awesome revelations of human depravi- 
ty, sufieriitg and courage. For the au- 
thor, a Christian form of education must 
include some serious confrontation with 
the Holocaust. 
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In the Third Chapter, the author re- 
flects that the uniqueness of revelation 
in the Jewish and Christian contexts may 
mean at <ine level (meaning A) a claim to 
the exclusive possession of truths, and at 
another (genuine) level (meaning B) the 
fact that this revelation allows Itself to 
be discovered in the most important ex- 
periences of life and in encounters with 
other people, in this understanding, this 
revelation is inclusive of creation and 
redemption. 

'Unique People Of The Covenant' 
IS the ttipic of the following chapter. The 
idea of covenant links the divme and 
human in historical experience. At one 
level (under meaning A) the unique peo- 
ple of the covenant may be seen as Chris- 
tians and Jews, each claiming to be sole 
possessors of the covenant. At another 
level (under meaning B) it means that 
kind of covenant which finds partial 
embodiment m Jewish and Christian his- 
tories and (but) is open to further ex- 
pression beyond Christianity and Juda- 
ism It is this understanding that can lerui 
to fruitful interactions. 

In the fifth chapter we find an elab- 
orate study of the person of Jesus and 
the complex set of ideas and claims that 
are linked to hun. Treating the terms 
‘Jesus’ and 'Christ' separately, Moran tries 
to understand how both the terms relate 
to the question of uniqueness and how 
both function in Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions. For Christians, according to the 
author, the term Christ is a summary of 
the rich variety of relations between the 
divine and creation. Jesus is the person 
who reveals the meaning of personal 
uniqueness and keeps the Christ idea 
from turning into one more metaphysi- 
cal abstraction. 

The author deals then with femi- 
nism and ecology because both are ulti- 
mately a single issue within the logic of 
uniqueness. According to the author if 
both are not dealt with together, both 
fail. Moran grapples with the question 
whether the root cause of the ecological 
crisis is Christianity or the ecological cii- 


sb emeiged as Christian influence be- 
gan to wane. At any rate, instead of bring- 
ing the human being from outside and 
above nature to Inside nature, the au- 
thor says that as a wheel within a wheel 
(Ezek 1:16) man and woman must be at 
the centre. The men and women at the 
centre recognize that everything sui^ 
rounding them is a sister, a brother, is 
indeed themselves. This chapter clarifies 
the understanding of anthropocentrism and 
ecosystem, with its three indispensable el- 
etnenls: producers, consumers and decom- 
posers. 

In his last chapter, 'Human Devel- 
opment', the author reflects upon the re- 
lationship betweei person arid commu- 
nity and on the nature of time. The con- 
trasting meanings of uniqueness in rela- 
tion to the present are parallel to the 
contrasting meanings of development, 
one of the distinguishing words of the 
modem era. The usage of the term unique 
in this area is clanfi^. Death and resur- 
rection are treated here as the most unique 
experiences. The author concludes that 
the uniqueness of life and death, person 
and community, and history and tradi- 
tion provide the basis for patient dia- 
logue. 

In a fluent and conversational style 
Gabriel Moran makes many useful re- 
flections on the paradox surrounding the 
concept of uniqueness in Christian and 
Jewish traditions. These reflections can 
offer fresh insights and will help not only 
religious teachers but serious religious 
readers, leaders and writers. 
RosaryChurch A. SEBAS'flAN 

Delhi 

Family 

Theology of the Family. By Maurice 
EMitsnrAN, S j. Valetta, Malta: Jesuit Publi- 
cations, 1994. Pp. 252. ISBN 999-09-50- 
10 . 

Eminyan was known to theologians 
for his work on salvation, specially sal- 
vation outside the ChurcK published 
before Vatican II (1960), and on salva- 
tion in general (1973). On the occasion 
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of the Intemmtlonal Year of the Family 
in 1994 the theologian offers this study, 
one of the f^ books available dealing 
with the family as such, from a dieologi- 
cal angle. Many books on marriage con- 
stantly enter the market, but not many 
on the family. The professor uses abun- 
dantly Hassiral dieological sources, spe- 
cially the magisterium of Vatican n and 
Pope John Paul II, the Synod of Bishops 
on the family, the biblical teaching whi^ 
they summarise, spedally Genesis 1-2, 
and modem authors and theologiaiu Hke 
B. Hiring, J. Dominian, K. Rahner, Marc 
Oraison and many others. The book is 
divided into three parts: Commuruty of 
Love, Community of Life (i.e., growth). 
Community of ^Ivatioa The classical 
themes of Trinity, Churdv, Covenant, Sac- 
rament are used judiciously in a rather 
dense theologica] exposition. The pasto- 
ral proUettu raised aroutKl Humetue Vi- 
lae and subsequent leaching are rtol 
gotten, although they rightly do not take 
the central place in the book. 

Most ^ us have been members of a 
real family. Those who have had a rea- 
sonably happy family life will resonate 
widi die book, even if its perqrective is 
the nuclear family, perhaps not so useful 
a model in Irtdia. But people who have 
had a rather negative experierKe in their 
own family may not respmtd too enthu- 
siastically to the somewhat romanticized 
picture of the bmily. When speaking of 
family life there is a danger of present- 
ing it only as the place for the experience 
of love, and it is true that most of us are 
trained to love in the family. But there 
are also negative experiences in the fam- 
ily, hatred that may last for generations, 
a^ these too should rwt be overlooked 
in a theology of the family. In fact for 
some people a more authentic experi- 
ence love may come from soda! move- 
ments and adcdescent or adult friend- 
ships. 

Perhaps one will miss a note of re- 
alism which a fomily person wrould bring 
to the theology of a family. Not called to 
form a new hunum farttily of his own, 
the celibate priest lacks a basic experi- 


ence in his theologising about the hmii- 
ly. Our pastoral role does often call on 
us to proclaim the Good News on this 
theme. We might do it more powerfully 
we were to listen more attentively to 
people who hove responded to C^'s 
call to build up a new family, have strug- 
gled to create trust, love, intimacy among 
the different types of persons ^t form 
the family, arid have remained faithful 
to this task in spite of the ups and downs 
of love. 

Yet I thirdc that family people will 
find much valuable food for thought in 
this book which they will be able to as- 
similate within their own experience. Un- 
fortunately the author has not thought it 
needful to use inclusive language, as the 
theme of the book would seem to de- 
mand. There are also more misprints than 
one would expect in a book of this kind, 
but the print is elegant and attractive. A 
valuable appendix (pp.211-9) gives us 
the text of the "Chatter on the Rights of 
the Family Presented by the Holy See to 
All Persons, InsHturions and Authorities 
Concerned with the Mission of the Fam- 
ily in Today, World," on October 22nd 
1983, three years after the Synod on the 
Family. I do not know if any institutions 
or au^ority has responded to or adopt- 
ed this Charter. Sixty-six of the one hun- 
dred and eight titles of the bibliogni^y 
are in English. 

The picture of Itenry Moore's beau- 
tiful Group tcprcxhiced on the cover 
seems to contain as implicit message ham 
do hanare do! I guess that this is far from 
the intention of the author. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Even in the Best of Families. The 
family of Jesus arul other biblical fami- 
lies like ours. By Jorge Malixmado. 
Geneva: WCC, 1994. Pp. lx-66. $ 6,95. 
ISBN 2-8254-1133-7. 

This small book addresses aspects 
of contemporary family life with Its rich- 
ness and problems by mearu of reflec- 
tions on stories of family life in the Bible. 
In one way there is a nmtextual charac- 
ter to the studies, a dialogue between 
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family life now and in the ancient world 
captured within the sacred texts. The dif- 
ficulty is the way the sacred texts are 
read because they are very selective and 
purposeful narratives within much larg- 
er contexts. When we read an old text 
with contemporary questions we tend to 
find mofe in the sacred text than is present, 
or stress aspects which are peripheral to 
the texts, part of the narrative skill of the 
tellers (writers) and not really central to 
the purpose of the text. Moreover, often 
we seek to make wise and valuable hu- 
man and Christian reflections on con- 
temporary concerns more "sacred" by 
linking our reflections to biblical texts or 
stories. But there are aspects of modem 
life which cannot be easily linked to ac- 
tual biblical texts. 

I shall list the titles of the chapters 
and the texts to which the theme is relat- 
ed: Even in the Best of Families (adoles- 
cent pmblems) - The Family of Jesus (Lk 
2:41-52); Legacy of Deception (Rivalry) 
- Jacob's Family (Genesis 24-33); Rights 
and Duties - The Family of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15:11-31); A Fulfilled Family 
(Woman in the Family) -The Family of a 
Virtuous Woman (Proverbs 31:11-31); 
Three Attractive Singles. The Family of 
Martha, Mary and Lazaru.s (Lk l(>:3H-42; 
Jn 11:1-12:11); The Family That Was Never 
Formed - The Story of the Samantan 
Woman (Jn 4:1-42); Support Networks - 
Thomas and the Family of Faith (Jn 20:19- 
29). 

The author is aware of the prob- 
lenvi rising from feminist concerns (Lk 
15:11-31 - Where IS the Mother? and E*rov 
31- woman as a house slave...) and the 
way he is reading "into" the texts and 
drawing out reflections valuable in a 
study of some aspects of family life to- 
day. 

1 think readers will be hdped both 
to reflect on family life and to see how 
you can read scriptural texts and enable 
them to enrich reflections on contempo- 
rary life. 

PJM. MEAGHER, S.). 


Catholic*, Divorce and Rcmatiiage. 
By Hosie S.M. Sydney. E.]. Dwyer, 
1993. Pp. xil-73. $ 8.95. ISBN 0-855743- 
49-2. 

This book contains articles seiialiaed 
by Fr John Hosie in Annals Australia in 
1990. Behind the written pages stand the 
hours Hosie spent listening to the di- 
vorced over the years. Every Catholic 
knows or is supposed to know the chal- 
iengirig teaching of Christ on the Indis- 
scdubility of marriage which the Church 
faithfully upholds. At the same time, one 
may question how far the Church has 
embodied the care, love and compassion 
of Jesus who reached out to people who 
had failed. 

Hosie shares in these pages his ex- 
perience-based reflections on the situa- 
tion of the divorced and the ministry to 
them. In Hiis area, understanding mar- 
riage breakdown is essential to any pas- 
ted outreach and ministry to them. Hosie 
clarifies a lot of confused ideas about 
divorce, aiuiulment and the status of di- 
vorced Catholics. The pain and tragedy 
of divorce calls for a M of understand- 
ing. Judgmental and self-righteous atti- 
tudes even on the part of pastors will not 
be helpful. Familuris Omsortio (no. 84) 
<3lb fur a solicitous care for the divorced 
-remarried, especially assuring them of 
their place in the Church. They are not 
excommunicated or outcasts. Pastors and 
the community need to discern the ways 
of helping them in their participation in 
the faith life of the Church though par- 
ticipation in sacraments remains 
closed to them. 

We are otdy too aware of the recent 
pastoral approaches of three German bish- 
ops about the possibiUty of admission of 
the remaiiied ^vorcees to the sacraments 
and the reaffiiination of the traditional 
position of non-admission by the Con- 
gregation of the Doctrine of Faith. In all 
this, we may miss the concrete situation 
and the discerning Judgement that are 
necessary. The main point of the Ger- 
man bishops ia con cr et* pastoral sensi- 
tivity within the fundantenlal faithful- 
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new to the Gospel of Christ I for one 
Hnd in Hosie's reflection such a pastoral 
sensitivity to concret e divorced persons 
which is ^ in shcKt supply in our church- 
es. 1 desire that it should 1 m never said of 
the Church that it abandoned these broth- 
ers and sisters. 

This book explains in a simple and 
brief maruier many a thing that irurried 
people, reiturried divorcees attd those 
who rightly seek annulment would like 
to know arid be helped about. The book 
also includes in the Appettdix a state- 
nnent of the bishops of New Zealand on 
*'The Pastoral Care of Separated and Di- 
vorced Cadralics' which later the bish- 
ops of Australia ituide in their own. This 
is a pastorally helpful book. 

S. AROKIASAMY, S.J. 

Marriage Law in the Latin Code dc 
in the Eastern Code. By Antony 
PiNHURO, OCD. Alwaye: Pontifical Iruti- 
tute Publications, 1995. Pp. xx-326. N. p. 

The chief merit of this work is that 
the author has ctunpiled in one volume 
the canons of both Codes, particular laws 
of the three ritual church^ in India, the 
Agreeittent between the Catholic Church 
atul the Malankara Orthodox Church, the 
Family Courts Act, the proposed new 
Christian Marriage Act as wdl as rele- 
vant portions of the Ecumenical Directo- 
ry. Three models of the Prenuptial En- 
quiry Form are included, as well as a 
table of corresponding canons in boti\ 
Codes. 

The treatment is topical, and not 
canon by carton. The commentary, brief, 
is tttarred by certain inaccuracies. It is 
said that matriittonial consent is irrevo- 
cable (p. 93). It is the covenant that is 
irrevoc^le, and not die consent, as is 
evident fnxn canons 1107 and 1162. The 
comment that deceit "must be known to 
the other partner" seems to imply that 
de^t can be perpetrated only by one of 
the partners. This is not true. A third 
party could be the cause. Paragraphs 3 
and 4 of canon 1091 are ignored. 

Sfnoe nearly half die book consists 
of iqppcndleas. H would have been help- 


ful If in die foo t notes reference to page 
numbers was given instead of die aim- 
pie "confer appendix." 

Fr GEORGE KUREETHRA 
3/8 Sankaracharya Maig 
Delhi 110054 

Indian Church 

Reflections on Indian Christian 
Theology. By V.C. RigASEXAiiAN. Madras; 
Christian Literature Society, 1993. Pp. xil- 
223. Rs 60 (for India). 

Tlw only son of V. Chakkaiai and a 
nephew of P. Chenchiah, two outstand- 
ing Indian Christian thinkers and theo- 
logians and leaders of the "Rethinking 
Christianity" group of Madras in (he early 
1920s, V.C. RajaMkanui has been associ- 
ated with them for neariy three decades. 
In this book he restates the views of these 
thinkers and nudees a powerful pka for 
the enrichment of Indian Chiisti^ty to 
make it a bving and loving foith. 

in the first chapter, dealing wHh 
the person and the work of Jesus Christ, 
the author clarifies the meaning and the 
usefulness of some of Indian concepts 
like avatar and dharma and explains the 
incarnation, the crosa-resurrection event 
and the Holy Spirit in Indian categories. 
The next chapter deals with Christian 
doctrines like the Trinity, atonement, 
grace and the Kingdom of God. Restat- 
ing the views of the "Rethinking Chris- 
tianity" group, Rajasekaran stresses that 
India does not need Western doctrmes 
about Jesus Christ but the person of Jesus 
Christ. "Very often," he observes, "the 
Western doctrines have hindered the 
growth of Indian Christian theology." 

Topics like the Church, Indian Chris- 
tian theology, Indian Christians - their 
problems arid privileges, the Christian 
Scriptures and the problems of transla- 
tion in Indian languages and "Rethink- 
ing Christianity" in Itidla are presented 
in the third chapter. According to the 
author the Chu^ as institution docs 
not attract the Hindu, whose mind is 
said to be institutional in social life but 
highly individual in the religious apticfC. 
Instead of relying on Ihe West, Indian 
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Christian dwology must experience Jems 
end explain cleuly this experience so 
that Christianity in India becennes "a liver 
filled with rain from heaven and not re- 
main a lake f^ by the still and stagnant 
waters of the western churches." 

Chapter four presents views on 
Christianity and non-Christian faiths. 
"Hinduism is not a pagan world to be 
conquered but a pilgrimage to be under- 
taken." The author pleads for Interreli- 
gious cooperation, fellowship of faiths, 
common celebration of important festi- 
vals aftd for common prayers. This leads 
to a separate chapter on the ashram ide- 
al and yoga as Indian Christian spiritual 
disdplkws. The author says dut the Chris- 
tian ashrams symbolise the fact that the 
.spirit of Christ ha.s found expression in a 
Language familiar to our race. He advo- 
cates "Amrita Yoga or Christian Yoga" 
(Yoga of the Holy Spint") with total sur- 
render and the prayer of listening. 

The sixth and the last chapter deals 
with Christian ethics, revelation, mysti- 
cism and ends with reporting different 
Indian efforts to answer the question 
"Who is Jesus?" The Sermon on the Mount 
and the other sa3rings of Jesus are the 
primarily source of Christian ethics. Rev- 
elation, a knowledge disclosed to hu- 
mankind by divine or supernatural agen- 
cy, is a two-way traffic, i.e., what is re- 
vealed evokes a response. Hence Reve- 
lation itself reveals the thoughts of those 
who receive the revelation. Mysticism 
springs from the knowledge of God and 
is a help for a true Indian Chriatian bhakta 
to realize the supreme joy, through a 
direct experience of Jesus Christ, the 
'Adipuiusha' of the New Creation. 

The thoughts expressed ui this book 
ate not entirely new. But the need of the 
hour on the one hand and the simplicity 
of the style on the other recommend the 
book to the attention of those who are 
interested in a particular phase of Indian 
theology in the first half of this century 
and who wish to contribute further in- 
sights to this history. 

RosaryChurch, Fr. A. SEBASTIAN 


Delhi 

Dalit Solidarity. Edited by Uiagavan 
Das and James Masgey. Delhi: ISPCK, 1995. 
Pp. xvi-221. Rs 50 (pbk). ISBN 81-7214- 
249-8. 

This book is the product of the na- 
tional Qmvention of the Dalit Solidarity 
Programme which was held at the end 
of 1992 in Nagpur. From this Conven- 
tion Bhagwan Das and James Massey 
selected ten papers with a view to pre- 
senting a vision and future programme 
for OaUt Solidarity action. They abo ex- 
press a sense of social responsibility to- 
wards the human community. 

The book has three major parts. The 
first part presents the keynote addresses 
which were critical analyses of tile present 
socio-historko-economk situation of the 
Dalits, the education policies regarding 
them and Dalit youth probfems. The sec- 
ond part gathers papers on Dalits and 
religion, Dalit wwnen. and Dalit litera- 
ture. it vividly brings out aspects of the 
Dalit struggle. The third part contains 
four appendices. 

The first part studies the importance 
of the history of Dalits, particularly the 
need to reconstruct their put so that Dalita 
are seen not u 'objects of history' but u 
'subjects of history. The essays study 
the scxso-economic situation of the Dalits, 
who are known u tiie defeated aborignals 
of India, and the educational policies and 
programmes of the Government at 
present. 

In the second part the writers indi- 
cate that Dalits are victims of religions. 
For example, in Christianity the Chris- 
tian Dalits are twice alienat^ and wom- 
en among Dalits thrice alienated. In this 
section Dalit oppression is vividly ex- 
plained, and critically looked at Today's 
Dalit movements aivl Uteratxire are shown 
to be in direct succession to the aborigi- 
nal DaUt religiouB tradition, where we 
firKf a deeper sense of equality, dignity 
and justice. The writers show that the 
downtrodden amot^ the downtrodden 
ate not simply passive victims of an im 
Concluded on pege 740 
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A Global Spirituality 
of Social Responsibility 

Archbishop Angelo FERNANDES 


This IS th« keynote address (expanded) given at the First International Ecumenical 
Assembly of Associaticxts of Christian Colleges and Universities in New Delhi, 
January 1995. The Archbishop Emeritus of Delhi (Archbishop's House, Ashok 
Place, New Delhi 110 001) led his listeners to an awareness of tlw need to discover 
not only meaning and a global ethic, but a deeper spirituality which alone can be 
the foundation of a true human community and build up a unified global con- 
sciousness where all religions will contribute, each from its own resources. 

T n the days of yore no one had to search for the sacred. It was 
built into every culture with sacred times and places allotted 
for public worship that enabled everyone to commune with the 
divine, experience spiritual dignity and retell sacred stories. But 
the world has changed. It has shifted its focus from the religious 
to the secular. In secular time emd space it is work that has taken 
over the centre, while the sacred has been reduced to a private 
affair, an option for the weekend - if at all. Recently, however, 
yearning for the sacred has noticeably increased. 

I. The Return of the Sacred 

Literahue today makes liberal use of religious language. Best 
sellers are replete with words like 'soul', 'sacred', 'spiritual', 
'sacramental' and even 'sin'. A transition is taking place from the 
quest for psychological growth to the spiritual.' This is in line 
with the human longing for meaning, belonging and love. It is a 


'Newsweek, 20 November 19^4. 
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cry from the heart for release from loneliness and boredom, anxi- 
ety and meaninglessness, the painful byproducts of the mechanis- 
tic mind-set of the dominant, materialistic, patriarchal paradigm 
of contemporary Western-industrialized culture which controls 
the forces that shape society. 

Today's Damocles sword hanging over our heads is really 
the hunger bomb, the nuclear bomb, the debt crisis bomb and the 
ecological bomb - all waiting to be defused. Humanity has reached 
almost a point of no return on the downhill road to destruction 
and chaos 

"Hope springs eternal in the human breast" sang the poet; but 
the secular world-view, wherein death renders all life meaning- 
less, fails lo convey hope. Only religion can speak to people of 
hope, because it alone speaks in symbols, signs, images, rhythms 
and icon.s to which people can relate emotionally as well as 
intellectually.'' 

Another result of the meaningless times in which we live is 
lhat we have lost or are fast losing that sense of cohesion that 
binds people together - we live parallel lives alone! The deepest 
desire of the human heart is to live in communion with God in 
and through communion with others. But today there is compara- 
tively little concern for the collective good and plenty of private 
unhappiness! 

Contemporary life has also failed to generate )0}/ offering us 
at I’lesl the removal of pain, thanks to advances in science and 
medicine. It has cut people off from the sources of joy inherent in 
being committed to causes, ideas and values that transcend the 
self, as well a.s from the fount of peace and joy, the Giver of all 
good gifts. 

Youth particularly arc utterly disenchanted and are longing 
lor a change. A good number, notably in affluent countries, seek 
release from a sense of futility and frustration by resorting to 
suicide. Having the means lo live, they find no meaning to live 
lor! What Viktor Frankl calls the "unemployment neurosis" is 
here a crucial factor. The unemployed feel they are useless and 
their life bereft of meaning. 

Some of their spiritual guides and counsellors nevertheless 
venture the opinion that, in spite of the ambiguities and miscon- 
ceptions attached to the word, npiritualitu still enshrines a fresh- 

'CaiuleBfirKFJi.inNiroMgf SpinfMa/ily Edited I ' ' jn' i»n FtunusoN. W«*stintnslH*. 
John Knox Press, 1W2. p. 2S 
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ness, mystery and a pull which fascinates young people. It prom- 
ises nourishment for their spirits. 

"Economic despair, social injustice and political oppression,"* 
-vhich sum up the present malaise, have wounded the psyche of 
the men and women of our age. They are desperate, with good 
reason. They hunger for love. They want God. That is why Good 
morning, Sadness, by a rich young lady became a best seller! For a 
variety of reasons, the separation of religion and value-free sci- 
ence no longer works. In the seventies the reintegration of the 
two had already begun. This is in fact the most exciting event in 
the intellectual history of the late twentieth century. 

The end result of a science without religious values and 
verities would appear to be the Strangelovian lunacy of the arms 
race; the end result of a religion without scientific self-doubt and 
scrutiny is the Rasputinian lunacy of Jonestown.* 

An imexplored life is not worth living. And so there have 
been reactions, some positive and healthy and pregnant with 
hope. Some of "New Age" writing is spiritually helpful without 
being specifically religious.' Best-selling novelist Leon UrL ("hu- 
man dignity is the core of my religion") believes that human 
beings have the extraordinary gift to right wrongs within their 
lifetime, in the family, with business associates, etc. Even nations 
have to constantly shift and redeem. Michael Downey, Editor of 
The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, calls the "therapeutic, 
self-help, self-fix mentality that guides many new books on spiri- 
tuality, the spiritual superhighway." This "spiritual supermar- 
ket," as Harvey Cox calls it, offers some positive, insightful 
features but also some which are modish, esoteric, offbeat and 
;ven weird. 

It must be admitted nevertheless that awareness of the reality 
of the Spirit in our lives has grown considerably in our day, 
thanks, at least in part, to the fast-spreading Charismatic "Renew- 
al." Hopefully, this will in time become a pentecostal grace for the 
jntire community of believers. 

On the threshold of the 21st century, a new interest in reli- 
gion and the renewal of many living faiths is taking place on 
many fronts. The culture of work itself is bein;; .subjected to 

'Boutros Ekiemos Chat i. Agenda for Peact. New York: United .Nation.s, 1 W2, p. 

8 . 

*M. Scott Pbck, People of the Lie London: Arrow BtKiks Ltd., 1 V90, p. 44. 

'Lancelot PBniitA, The Enchanted Dartness Anand Cuiarat Sahitya Prakash, 
IW.S, p. 76. 
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scrutiny. Work must bring satisfaction and contentment to all 
involved, employers and employees, staff and management. People 
of today are begirming to rise above the materialistic trends, with 
their manifold and powerful impact on almost all aspects of life. 
The search is on for what, in the language of Viktor Frankl, is the 
deepest thing in a human being - the search for meaning and 
purpose. 

Discoveries in physics, biology and geology are inspiring a 
sense of cosmic piety, of serene holism and even a moral code. It 
is being widely accepted that science can nourish the spirit in 
diverse ways. The universe, it seems, is finely tuned to let life 
find consciousness flower. Even quantum mechanics, the study 
of subatomic interactions, offers evidence that human life and 
the cosmos are an intercormected whole.** 

Look at The Tao of Physics of Fritjof Capra with the dancing 
Shiva on the cover! This does not mean confusing mysticism 
with the new physics or ignoring the basic differences. But the 
insights are provocative. Not surprbingly, Joseph Campbell asks: 
"Are millions now seeking the soul's release from its exile in a 
world of organised inadequacies and moving back into the reli- 
gious?"’ 

1. A Plethora of Religious Phenomena 

Viewed against the enduring human yearning for spiritual 
meaning and the quest for transcendence, the death of God 
philosophy of thirty years ago was doomed to failure. Contrary 
to Its prediction that we would become increasingly secular, we 
see a notable resurgence of religious commitment and a wide 
variety ol religious phenomena. 

Thi.s 'wind' that blows where if wills seems to be directing 
our attention to the intangible quest of persons living at deeper 
levels, the contemplatives and their mystic sisters and brothers, 
the torch-bearers of the race, the true makers of history. 

2. The Message of the Mystics 

Tormented by the Unknowable, mystics seek a "way out" of 
the present impasse in crisis-ridden society or, with an innate 


‘‘Newsu'eek. 28 November 1994. 

^Joseph Campuix, in New Age Spirituality, p. 27. 

•Evelyn Underhu.i , Mysticism. London: Methuen & Co., 1912, p. 3. 
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homing instinct, a "way back" to some desirable state in which 
they can satisfy their craving for absolute truth.® Transcending the 
world of senses, they live on high levels of spiritual life. In the 
triple star of the Good, the Beautiful and the True they see Reality 
revealing its personal character and strive for immediate com- 
miuiion with the One, with God.* This is the 'non-duality' which 
Abhishiktananda (Dom Henri l,e Saux, OSB) experienced when 
meditating on the Upanishads - "the voice of the Father calling 
him to be, in the Son, both son 2ind creature." Inward transcen- 
dence is the secret, reaching into the cave of the heart, into the 
very centre of one's being, where the "welling up," or the source, 
is to be found. The Sufi poet Jalaluddin Rumi speaks for many 
when he writes: 

He that is my soul's repose 

Round my heart encircling goes 

Round my heart and soul of bliss 

He encircling is.'* 

This is the true meeting place for a global spirituality and for 
the interreligious dialogue of the future, the more so as at this 
centre one finds "mysteriously present the whole human family 
and all creation." Dialogue happens in a silence and heart to 
heart encounter which words alone can never convey. The ideas, 
discussions and sharings done at interreligious meetings should 
well up from the silence of the centre and return to it as the 
spring of living waters. 

Living an intense life at the "meeting point of the various 
stages of Reality," contemplatives, including contemplatives in 
action and mystics, keep wondering whether humans will con- 
tinue to be the slaves of the senses or will rise to a plane of 
consciousness in which, participating in the life of the spirit, they 
know Reality because they are real. "Only the Real can know 
Reality" - cor ad cor loquitur. God is the only Reality, says C. 
Patmore, and "we are real only as far as we are in His order and 
He is in us." The caustic comment of the mystic philosopher 
Heraclitus keeps haunting them: "Eyes and ears are bad witness- 
es to those who have barbarian souls. 

3. The Reality of the Spiritual World 

Professor Eucken rightly points out that 

*Rudolf Euckbn, quoted in Undermiu, p. 24. 

“As quoted in Pbreika, p. 258. 

"Unouhiu., p. 12, 51. 
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Reality is an independent spiritual world, unconditioned by t 
apparent world of sense. To know it and to live in it is man's tr 
destiny. His point cf contact with it is personality; the inward fou 
of his being, his heart, not his head.’^ 

The heart has reasons which reason knows not of. Eager ai 
restless, the heart goes out into the uitknown, and brings hoir 
literally and actually, "fresh food for thought." The heart is n 
merely the seat of the affections, "the organ of tender emotioi 
and the like, but "rather the inmost sanchiary of personal bein 
the synthesis of its love and will, the very source of its erter. 
and life." A deep and vital love of the Absolute "presses forwa 
at all costs and through all dangers towards uiuon with t 
object beloved."'^ 

While knowing and living in the world of pure Being, t 
"Sea Pacific of the Godhead," as Ruysbroeck characterized 
mystics also know and live in the "stormy sea" of the world 
Becoming which is the expression of Its will. "The river in whi 
we cartnot bathe twice is the stormy flood of life, flowing towa 
that divine sea."*^ 

Life, more life, a larger, richer, more satisfying life is, in t 
last analysis, the end and purpose of real religion. "My goa. 
said Tagore, "is to express the fullness of life, in its beauty, 
perfection - if only the veil were withdrawn." "/ hai/e come," sa 
Christ, "frta/ thty may have life and have it to the full . " Today full 1 
appears more and more to be bound up with will feeling ai 
attitudes rather than with thought. Better still, mind, will, he 
and soul should together enrich it. 

To achieve this wholeness emotional maturity and men 
health must go hand in hand with spiritual growth. Only th 
will we improve the quality of our relationships to God and to o 
another and our sei\se of "belonging to the universe." This ' 
volves "inner work" at personal, family and community leveL 
conscious, determined effort at self-transcendence, so as to bii 
meaning and joy into life. Pilgrims on this road to Damasci 
freed from the bondage of the senses, perceive in every manifes 
tion of life a sacramental meaning, a loveliness and wonder whi 
is hidden from other people. They know the tides of the Eterr 
.Sea. 

Heart, reason, and will are there in full action, drawing th( 

'^xicEN, quoted in Undbkhill, p. 40. 

'^liNUUtHILL, p. 85. 

”lbii.,p.45. 
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energy not trom the shadowland of senses, but from the deeps of 
True Being where a lamp is lit and consciousness keeps awake, of 
which the sleepy crowd remains oblivious! 

The sages invite us to join them in their journey into inner 
space. "Come with us," they beckon to our bewildered and entan- 
gled world craving for finality and peace, "and we will show you 
a way out that shall not only ^ an issue from your prison but also 
a paftway to your Home."'^ 

Recent psychology has begun to acknowledge the "God known 
by the heart" rather than the "God guessed at by the brain." 
More trustworthy than dialectic proof, tuning to the Spirit inside 
is possible for every individual who shares in the life of the 
Universe. 

Edith Stein, the German philosopher, mystic and saint, sums 
this up well when she writes in The Science of the Cross: "God's 
love at the heart of all reality and at the core of every human soul 
discloses the entire meaning of life and indeed the message to the 
modem struggle to recover the life of the Spirit." And Diane 
Ackerman, in A Natural History of the Senses, puts it this way: 
"The great affair, the love affair with life ... began in mystery, 
and it will end in mystery; but what a savage and beautiful 
country lies in between!"'* 

It is not only churchmen who are involved in the search for 
the sacred cosmos. Politicians too are joining in the pursuit. The 
Czech President Vaclav Havel is perhaps the best and most 
noteworthy example. He has been mooting the idea of a new 
democratic politics based on a "global spirituality" which con- 
nects all cultures and, in f.ict, all humanity. It is rooted in the 
inner working of all human beings and in the still point of an 
abiding presence.'^ 

It is from this wellspring within us that Schumacher's "inner 
work" would have us draw, as we reach out for wholeness and a 
better quality of life for ourselves and others. What is at stake in 
nature and history is the salvation or wholeness of the human 
being both as individual and in society. The author of A Guide for 
the Perplexed insists that unless we recognize the vital importance 
of this "iimer work" and structure our socio-economic edifice 
and our very way of life around this realization, our human and 
social problems will remain "unsolved and seemingly insoluble, 
, p. 50. 

*^As quoted in Pueira, p. 75. 

'^Newsweek, 28 NovemlMr, 1994. 
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even as our efforts to solve them become ever more frantic."' 
William Johnson describes this as the opening up of "the thin 
eye," the "inner eye of love." 

II. A Global Spirituality 

The authors of The Universe Story tell us that self-awareness o. 
the power of consciousness emerged about seventy million year, 
ago. Others say fifteen billion years. It has marked the humai 
ever since. It varies from person to person, but the awareness L 
experienced by all, with the possibility too of an "awakening" t< 
ever greater consciousness. Karl Popper, in The Self and its Brain 
considers the emergence of all consciousness capable of self-re 
flection as one of the greatest miracles.” When the consciousnes: 
of one person is raised, the whole of humanity is raised. When th 
quality of one life improves, all improve. Increased vitality in on< 
cell vitalizes the whole body. 

Each individual has a special inviolable worth and each ha: 
equal responsibility for all others.” Even those engaged in socii 
and liberative action for human dignity and justice strive t( 
bring faith and justice together in a holistic spirituality for socic 
action. The hope is that the inner experience of God's love and ai 
authentic mutual acceptance of all our brothers and sisters wil 
lead to a collective compassion and practical concern to heal < 
broken world and steer the ship of humanity on to a right course 

This foundational consciousness of the human includes rec 
ognition of one's intrinsic worth and uniqueness and is experi 
enced in diverse ways as a gift from above, as a bond that link 
each and all to the Supreme. This unitive experience, the aware 
ness of being-at-one while relaxea, fully alert, wide-open ant 
self-surrendered, is a state of being, not just one of feeling. Kep 
alive by the Author of all relationship, this human consciousness 
with the dignity it enshrines, provides the basis emd starting poin 
for building up oneness and togetherness in the human family. 

This potential in human hearts needs to be reawakened, re 
enkindled. It needs to be seen and acted upon in the light of thi 
knowledge and savoir-faire of all cultures and religions. It goe 
beyond the mere ethical approach and points in the first place h 

'"Quoted by Angelo Fednande, in Towards Peace with Justice. New Oelh: 
Indian Social Institute, 1981, p. 46. 

'*As quoted in PEansA, p. 41. 

""Basil PiNNiNcroN, Watching nt the Wight, Credence Cassettes. 
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the Ten Commandments, which codify acceptable human b^iaviour 
for all time and are best under5to<^ as a covenant of freedom 
►etween God and Cjod's people. Their ihoral demands are based 
on belief in God and on the dignity of the person created in God's 
image. "I am the Lord your God - one with you." It is God's love 
tor us that is their essence. They are designed for our positive 
well-being of body, mind and spirit, as individuals and in our 
relationships with others. They call for a response through faith 
and prayer, doing good and living joyfully. 

Nor may we forget that reason alcme cannot control human 
tendencies. Divine grace is needed to enlighten and strengthen 
nature. Here is an interesting sidelight. 

More than half of the peoples of the world, particularly of 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions, do not organize their lives and 
. ecular order on the basis of "human rights" but rather on "duty" 
and "service" (dharma), on responsibility and gratitude to par- 
ents, extended family, ancestors, the clan, the tribe (community), 

' s well as a reverential attitude to the sun, the moon, to plants 
and animals, to mountains and rivers, and to mother earth. This 
may be interpreted as a relic of the authoritarianism' and absolut- 
st tradition that is at least 2400 years old in India and in which 
he individual had only obligations to the ruler, but no rights. 

But an empowerment of the people is now taking place: 
^anchayati Raj, the third tier of democracy, is enshrined in the 
Constitution. What is more, the new phenomenon of elections 
jives the enthusiastic voters, long neglected and exploited, a 
:onsciousness of their human dignity and human rights and the 
■'power" of the vote to contribute to the common good. In the 
toal analysis this is in consonance with India's age-old heritage. 
Charles Norchi, former Executive Director of the International 
..eague for Human Rights, said in one of his talks in India in July 
1995: "In the final analysis, human rights are really about human 
dignity — a notion familiar to India's civilization centuries before 
he West was even bom." "Human dignity is also central to 
slamic civilization."^' One of the original meanings of dharma is 
o hold together as one the whole universe. Norchi sees India as 
a great hope for hiunan dignity in Asia and the whole family of 
nations. 

The order and righteousness (dharma) at the heart of Biblical 
wisdom is only a reflection of the original harmonious order of 


"SP/tW, September 1995. 
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creation. Gregory of Nyssa in the 4th century pointed out that 
"the divine is equally present in all things, ... the divine nature 
touches each element of being with equal honour, encompassing 
all things within itself."^ 

Any real spirituality postulates being present to the Ix>rd, as 
well as to others and to the entire cosmos. This awareness of the 
universal presence of God is the greatest possible incentive to 
gLKHi work. Those who enjoy a regular unitive experience of 
awesome depth and power are also distinguished for more than 
ordinary care in reaching out to the needs of others. 

The Lord is present to each and all throughout the day and 
night. He is waiting for us to be present to Him. He is present as 
He is, as friend and lover. He is waiting for a response on the 
same level of ever growing friendship and intimacy. Awareness 
of the presence and "Awakening" to the love of the Lord is of the 
essence. It must grow and bloom and be carried over into our 
'dealings with one another, and with the Earth-household Con- 
sciou.s beings know that life depends on symbols among the 
living and on support from the environment. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to bles.s his devotees with the prayer; "May your spiritual 
consciousness grow." 

t. A Collective Spirituality 

Embracing reality, achieving serenity and working for full- 
ness of life for all is the task of everyone. We know that we "are" 
in the measure in which "we are for others." We put in common 
the fruits of our "spiritual awakening," since the Lord's gifts are 
for sharing. An individualistic spirituality may provide some 
personal satisfaction but in a way that usually sharpens the 
hurtful kind of individualism that is rampant in today's world. It 
creates masses of people who live together alone! One way of 
dealing with thLs problem is participation m a rebgious tradition. 
It is a way of living out the sense of community which is the 
deepc*st desire of the human. Together we develop a "collective 
spirituality" based on our ongoing and ever growing relation- 
ship with the Lord and reaching out to others in love. 

Human consciousness has been the force behind all stages of 
human development up to the urban civilisation of the past five 
thousand years. Today, it leads us towards a collective effort for 

•-A.S quoted by Virginia S. Owerw'J in AnJ the Trees Clap their Hands, p I'll . 

• h 'tnHA, tip.nt., p, 60. 
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the fullness of existence and the totality of living marked by a 
spirit of compassion, fellowship and universal solidarity, the 
true manifestation of the deepest reality of the human. 

This global spirituality of social responsibility must find a 
place in colleges and universities as they seek to bring out the 
best in the youth of today for the building of a better tomorrow. 
The nurturing of the spirit and a high degree of social awareness 
must figure prominently in all programmes of education and 
culture, in training schools for human development, in centres 
for science and the environment, in business and management 
training institutes, in the study and practice of international 
relations and in the arena of ordinary daily life. 

2. An Outgoing Spirituality 

The uniqueness and dignity of every individual and the con- 
sciousness of the same are the foundation of a holistically human 
or spiritual edifice. The consciousness is a process that has to go 
on; the building has to be completed. 

Con.scious of their linkage with the divine, normal humans 
have responded by offering sacrifices in praise and gratitude to 
the Almighty, as Noah did as soon as he emerged from the Ark. 
With him a new era opened for the human race. 

After a faith response to the Maker, and as a corollary to the 
gift of love, the human person endowed with dignity and unique- 
ness recognizes the same dignity in others, the presence in them 
of his or her own most inward mystery. Naturally, he or .she 
acknowledges and respects the human rights of each person. 
They flow directly and immediately from the very nature of the 
human being. They are universal, inviolable and inalienable.^'* 

The humzm being is a sacred reality. Affronts to the well- 
being or good name of anyone is a sacrilege. So too is any 
discrimination based on race, caste, religion or sex, or any vio- 
lence done to another through any form of injustice. This in- 
cludes structural violence in manipulative political decisions and 
economic policies of business corporations and even nations. 

Since we are not isolated individuals but persons in relation- 
ship, a fellowship based on human dignity and equality is a 
distinct possibility and so too is a world community of equals 
striving together to build a better world. This possibility must be 


’•John XXIII Encyclical Letter Pacrm in Trri$, 1 1 April 1963. 
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actualized and become a reality through dialogue. This corporate 
endeavour is the culture of peace arising from the innermost 
depth of the human person. Authentic peace is only possible if the 
dignity of the human person is promoted at every level of society, 
and every individual is given the chance to live in accordance 
with this dignity.^" 

3. Bonding in the Spirit 

The bonding together in the spirit is at work in children as 
they gaze into the face of mummy or daddy, or brother or sister, 
as they look at the bounties of nature, a .sunrise or sunset, at the 
flowers in the field or garden, the rainbow in the sky, the many- 
splendoured colours of butterflies and the birds of the air, the 
power and magnificence of the lion and the tiger as well as the 
entry of new persons into their life experience. The iimate medi- 
tation or intuitive "collecting" of impressions leads to "wonder" 
and "ioy" in existing, and in relating to others regardless of 
differences. The human is bom to contemplate and he or she 
starts doing so early in life.^‘ 

Adults need to rise beyond their old memories, their later 
habits and secondary experiences and 're-collect' their new inte- 
rior experiences. At the basic level human beings are never alone. 
Their primordial togetherness, their way of perception through 
being-with-others, their actualization of community with others 
sharing similar experiences, is the foundation of all that is really 
human, the source, continually renewed, of human life. Hence 
comes the practice of remembering one's birth, and of annual 
birthday celebrations, to remind us of our humanity and to en- 
hance the process of becoming full human persons at one with 
ourselves, our Maker, with human persons everywhere and with 
the "Earth Household." 

Not subject to nature as in the ancient era, not ruling over 
against nature and ravishing her as in recent times, but within 
the Earth community, the human is called to be co-creator and 
co-evolver, in partnership with the Lord of history as He gathers 
the dispersed people of the world and all creation into the King- 
dom of the Father. This is what Teilhard de Chardin must have 
meant when he said, "The age of nations is passed. Let us build 


2(1 
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the Earth." 

The first global conference on the world's environment at 
Stockholm in 1972 reinforced the perception of "Only One Earth." 
It gave scientific, moral and religious grounding to the striking 
impression on the world's collective psyche of seeing the earth for 
the first time from the moon, throu^ the eyes of the astronauts. 
The psychic impact of that experience has contributed to a growingly 
"caring" concern for our home. 

When humans learn to co-operate with the energy flows in 
body, earth and galaxy, love provides the acoushc ambience for 
the resoiumt music of the whole cosmos. For joy is always prima- 
ry.^ 

4. The Cradle of Global Spirituality 

Where and how does the process begin? In the normal human 
setting of a family the first people a child meets become for him 
or her the archetypes of all people. Hence the first impressions 
"collected" by a child should be of some one good, a f)erson with 
the power to protect it and make it feel secure; someone who goes 
out of himself or herself to care for another and reaffirms this in 
action, continually and joyfully; someone who radiates love. This 
is the normal way for the flowering of a child's consciousness, for 
its growing into an awareness of the wonder of its own being, of 
its uiuqueness and basic human dignity, of being someone who is 
loved by the great Someone, of being the recipient of what Teilhard 
de Chardin called "the most imiversal, formidable and mysteri- 
ous of cosmic energies - love." He adds: "Love is a sacred reserve 
of energy and the very blood-stream of spiritual Evolution, the 
first discovery we make from the Sense of Earth."“ In this first 
stage of life, women have a critical role to play, since to them God 
"entrusts the human being in a special way." It is from them 
children learn and get acquainted with the self-enduring experi- 
ence of real love.” 

The family, the natural and fundamental nucleus of society, 
provides the model for relationships in wider communities of 
society and the comity of nations. In this first basic democracy the 
foundations are laid for a more human and humane world com- 


'TntHiRA, ap.dt., p. 74. 

*P. Teilhard de Chaedin, Building the Earth. Walker-Barre: Dimension Books, 
1965, pp. 45-54. 

^OHN Paul II, Peace Day Meseage 1995, p. 5. 
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munity. 

The introduction of the family spirit of caring and sharl 
into community relations at ever higher levels produces men at 
women of universal love; by such persons the universe is heali 
and transfigured and the quality of life enhanced. Universal lo 
includes love of the cosmos, of its mysterious Source, and of 
humaiuty. This love is the highest form of human energy. It is t 
life-force as well as the ultimate goal towards which the univer 
is striving. 

5. Transcendental Consciousness 

As we march together towards our common destiny, we i 
called to an ever growing consciousness of our relationship ai 
its con.sequent faith-responsibility. We emerge from a small, lii 
ited world of existence into a larger world of being. Life is swe 
forward into a greater whole as we experience that 'power' 
'knowing' which lies at the root of all our artistic, poetic ai 
spiritual satisfaction.s. This is the awakening of the 'transcende 
tal consciousness' in a human being when "all is beauty, ai 
knowing this is love, and love is duty"; it is a hunger which w 
never be satisfied this side of the grave. This ties in well with tl 
message of the mystics. Given the magnitude of the task and tl 
formidable hurdles on the way, true spirituality should include 
sense of humour, an attractive blend of joy, wisdom and cot 
passion. 

Becoming aware of realities around, 'living' in their presen 
in an interior perception of them, is therefore fundamental to 
life that is fully human. There is something in every human beit 
binding us to all other human beings in a wonderful bond 
unity, something of which we can ~ if we will - always be awai 
That something is our consciousness. The critical elements of 11 
bear the stamp of consciousness and are subject to its directv 
and decision.** 

Consciousness is more than awareness. It can be alert ai 
attentive, or narrow and restricted. It can be silently receptive 
actively aggressive. It is the constant duty of consciousness 
absorb into the unity of our personal experience whatever pi 
sents itself to us, to be ready to make use of it and to mate 
communicable to our fellow hunum beings. 


’’DessAUEx, fp.at., p. 31 . 
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6. Knowing and Loving with God 

Love in action leads to true spiritual growth. It demands 
thoughtful decisive and often painful commitments, and an. exer- 
cise of wisdom, the hallmark of true leadership. Making deci- 
sions with consciou.sness (con-scire) is 'to know toith God' and to 
translate such decisions into action. It is working among human- 
kind on the Lord's behalf, creating love where there was none 
before, guiding and urging humanity towards a civilisation of 
love. 

All is grace. And lo\'(‘ in action is the central way to bring the 
reality of God to life: 

Love in action is a harsh and dreadful thing compared to love 
in dreams. Love in dreams is greedy for imm^iate action, 
rapidly performinl and in the sight of all. Men will even give 
their lives if only the ordeal does not last long but is soon over, 
with all onlooking and applauding as though on the stage. But 
love is labour and fortitude .... Just when you see with horror 
that in spite of all your efforts you are getting further from your 
goal instead of nearer to it - at that very moment ... you will 
reach it and beh<tld clearly the miraculous power of the Lord 
who has been alt the time loving and mysteriously guiding you. 

This passage from Dostoevsky's The Brothers Karamazov was a 
favourite with Dorothy Day. She says: The only solution is love 
and love comes with community.’* Only the reality of the spirit 
in action can hope to challenge the present deadening environ- 
ment in which we all seem to be trapped. The proper spirituality 
for this struggle should include a voluntary simplicity or pover- 
ty, and a life of religious non-violence. "Live simply so that 
others may simply live" provides a healthy reminder and moti- 
vation. 

This is a kind of third way that society today is looking for 
between the two dehumanizing systems of Marxism and Capi- 
talbm. Such a spirituality is communitarian. "It is based on ^e 
personalist belief that only by a conversion of the individual 
could society ultimately be ctumged, and such a conversion must 
be in and for the community of the poor and the oppressed."” 


^'David Tiiacy, "Recent Catholic Spiiituality,” in Chrutim SpirituMbtif: Po§t- 
Refijrm a tion and Modem, London; SCM Prew, 19W, pp. 162-4. 

^>Scott Pk^c, locxil., p. 44. 
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7. A Mystico-prophetic Spirituality 

Simon Weil likewise "believed that the rootless, spirit-bereft 
character of our modem bourgeois world demands a mystico- 
prophetic spirituality and even a kind of saintliness-in-the world 
struggling for justice and peace."*’ "Action on behalf of justice 
and participation in the transformation of the world appears to 
us as a constitutive dimension of the preaching of the gospel."*^ 
Such a mystico-prophetic spirituality is central to justice- 
seeking liberation theologies and is at work in ecumenical and in 
multi-religious dialogue which draws on all the great spiritual 
traditions of humankind for the journey together towards peace 
with justice in an exercise of "applied religion." It is also discern- 
ible in some creation-centred spiritualities with their discovery 
of nature and the cosmos and of the new relationships demanded 
by a new vision of solidarity, interdependence and fellowship.” 

(ft) he concluded) 


“Thacv, loc.cit., p. 163. 

^VNOO Of Bbhots, Justice in the World, 1971 . 
"Tracy, loc.cit., p. 167. 
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Mary, Model of the Church 

J. NEUNER, S.J. 

In the context of the present tension in the Church between authority and the 
demands for flexibiKty and freedom, Pr Neuner (Sanjeevan Ashram, 38, Sassoon 
Rd, Pune 411 001) brings out the implications of the teaching of Vatican II that 
Mary is the model of the Church. The 'femenine'* aspect of the Church needs to 
be developed to change her image. We are grateful to the Editor of The Month, 
London, for permission to reprint this artide. 

'"I'hree mon^ ago the eyes of the world were turned to the 

UN Conference on women in Beijing, on their place in hunum 
society, the manifold injustices done to tivem, dteir rights, and 
particularly cm dieir ccmtributicm to building a better society. 

Christian traditicm sees die dignity of women embcxiied in 
Mary, the modier of Jesus. The Second Vatican Councril has re- 
newed and deepened this vision and connected it with the Church. 
Mary, the model of die Church. This has deep significance for our 
time. 

Mary's place in Christian life was one of the difficult, highly 
controversial topics in the agenda of the Council. Two conflicting 
positions had developed; Marian devotion was in high tide, and 
not only among simple people. Theological research competed 
with popular devotion in glorifying Mary's unique prerogative.s 
by which she was adorned as Mother of God. Many theologians, 
however, were critical of this trend - all Christian theology and 
piety must be based on the Bible and solid tradition; they felt 
that exaggerated forms of devotion and the flood of Marian liter- 
ature took Mary away from the mainstream of Christian life into 
a realm of a glory of her own. There is only one comprehensive 
plan of salvation coming from God in Jesus Christ; he received 
his human life and became member of our human family through 
Mary; he remains for ever present for our world through the 
Church. Mary's vocation is continued in and through the Church. 
Mary is the model of the Church. 

The conflict between the two positions led to a sharp con- 
frontation on the question whether the doctrinal text about Mary 
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should be presented in a special document or insetted in the 
Constitution on the Churdi as its concluding chapter eight. On 
the surface this seems a minor problem of arranging and placing 
a text, but it caused a most animated discussion among the bish' 
ops in the Council Hall and outside. The issue had deeply sym- 
b^kr meaning: was the devotion and theology of Mary corKemed 
widi her personal privileges, or are her life and work enshrined 
in the heart of the Church? Tense silence gripped the Halt when 
on October 20th, 1964, the result of the vote was announced: 
1074 bishops voted for a separate document, 1114 wanted the 
text to be included in Lumen Gentium.' 

Cardinal Ratzinger called the narrow outcome of the vote a 
"water-shed decision." It decided the image by which the Coun- 
cil presented Mary to the world. It had significance also for the 
image of the Church: her institutional structures, extensively de- 
scribed in the Constitution on the Church, have imly one pur- 
pose - to serve the divine life that comes from God aj^ is incar- 
nate through Mary. Thus the eighth Chapter is entitled: "The 
Blessed Virgin Maury, Mother of God, in the mystery of Christ 
and the Church." 

Mary in the Church 

The analogy Mary-Church has roots in Luke's narration of 
the Annunciation (Lk 1.26-38). It is not a story about Mary's 
individual life but (he account of God's salvation coming to us 
thrc»ugh Mary's motherhotKi, the freedom ot her respxmse and 
the viT-ginal conception. This is continued in the Church. 

Mary /esMS his earthly life. Through her the Son of God 
becomes a member of the human lamiiy. Her role in the work of 
salvation does not consLst in activities - Jesus will teach and call 
disciples, the Church will continue his w'ork, but first he must be 
present m our world a'- the beginning of a renewed humanity. 
Mary's vocation to give life to Jesus will also be the mission of 
the Church: through her, GihI's reign must be realized on earth 
through the ages. 

Mary accepts her motherhood in freedom. In the work of cre- 
ation no messenger was needed. God spoke, and there was light. 
To save us C,od sends an angel; salvation is God's gift that must be 
accepted in freedom. Freedom is human dignity; the Church, all 

'R*‘lereme<> to the Dogmatic Cimstitulion on the t'hurch will bi- given in the 
text with (hr initials LCl. l.umm Cettftum 
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husun life must respond to God's saving love in f reedom. Freedom 
is human dignity; ttte Church aruf all human life must le^xind to 
God's saving love in freedom. Ri^tly, there f ore. Council empha- 
sizes Mary's fre e dom* 'The holy Fadtm see Mary not as merely 
engaged by God in the passive way, but as freely cooperating in the 
of human salvation through faith and obedience" (LG 56). All 
God's gifts become our task and must be received in creative re- 
sponse; like seeds they fall into dw furrows of our heart vdiere they 
are nourished by the generous self-gift of ourselves; God's love 
becomes hunuui life and grace. 

Solvation, the itew creatiah, ccanes from God; it is not human 
achievement, dw result of our ingenuity. This is dw primary mean- 
ing of Mary's virginity: How can she Ite mother of the Saviour as 
she is not yet rruuried? 'The Hedy ^nrit will come upon you and 
the power of dw Most High will overshadow you." In the account 
of die Annunciation Liike anticipates the basic theme of both his 
books, the Gospel and the Acts of die Aposdes: the entire mystery 
of salvation, coming to us in Jesus throu^ Mary and emboclied in 
the Church, is Gcxl's gift through die Holy Spirit. 

In the same narration of die Annunciation Luke introduces 
also two other favourite themes of his books: God's concern for 
the poor and the dignity of uvmen. In the Jewish world virginity 
was not considered a status of dignity (as it soon developed in 
the Christian era). God wants his people to increase. Virginity is 
a condition of poverty to be fulfilled in motherhood. When in 
the prophetic literature Israel is called virgin it is not a title of 
glory but of helplessness, being totally dependent on Yahweh. 
In the desolation of exile they arc consoled; "Again 1 will build 
you, O virgin Israel, again you shall adorn yourself with timbrels" 
Qer 31:4). 

In the totally masculine society of the Jews Mary, the wom- 
an, is greeted by the angel: "Favoured by God, the Lord is with 
you." She will be the channel of divine salvation not through 
activities of leadership and prophetic messages but as a woman, 
bearing her child and giving him as Saviour to Israel, to the 
world. In the Magnificat she sings of her helpless poverty which 
is filled with God's power and bounty: God has scattered the 
proud and mighty, God extolled the lowly and filled the hungry 
with good things (cf. Lk 1:51:55). 

The divine gift of salvation, however, is realized only through 
Mary's trusting obedience: "Behold, 1 am the handmaid of the 
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Lord; let it be done to me according to your word." This is 
human side in the dialogue of salvaticm. Obedience is not passiv 
surrender - it would be dehumanizing to abdicate responsibil 
ty - but responsive listening (diis is the origmal meaning of tti 
Latin word ob-audire). Throu^out her life Mary must listen an 
leeun in the dialogue with God's wisdom and care through whk 
all human life moves towards its destiny. 

This dialogue of salvation is continued and spelled out in th 
history of the Church and in every Christum life. From ande 
times Christians listened to the gospels of the Annunciation an 
Christmas not as stories of the past but as the ongoing encountc 
with God's saving love in the Church. The incarnation of God' 
Word happens at present, in our world. Already in the 3rd ce 
tury Origin addressed die pastors of the Church: "All throug 
the ages the angel comes down and announces to you that toda 
the Redeemer is bom, Christ the Lord." The birth of Christ in tf 
Church is a favourite theme of Augustine's sermons: "The Churc 
is Christ's mother. How is she Christ's mother if not because sh 
gives birth to his members? You, to whom I am speaking, ai 
Christ's members." From St Ambrose comes the formula of Mar 
model of the Church. 

This analogy between Mary and the Church has been take 
up again in modem theology and has been given its place in th 
Council document. This is the key text: 

The Church contemplates the inscrutable (arcamm) holiness ( 
Mary, imitates her love and faithfully fulfils the Father's wil 
receiving the Word of God in faith. So she becomes herself motl 
er. For by her preaching and by baptism she brings forth to 
new and immortal life children who are conceived of the Hoi 
Spirit and bom of God. The Church herself is virgin and keej 
whole and pure the fidelity she has pledged to her Spouse. Im 
fating the mother of the Lord and by the power of the Hoi 
Spirit she preserves in virginal purity and integral faith a fin 
hope and a sincere charity (LG 64). 

The analogy Mary-Church hzis influenced both the image ( 
Mary and the self-understanding of the Church in the critici 
search for her place in the changing society of today. 

The Image of Mary 

From ancient time Mary has been presented in the Christia 
world as the model of womanhood. Today, however, her imag 
is problematic. How can the humble handmaid of the Lord be 
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inspiration for women who are engaged in the struggle for their 
dignity and equality in modem society? The world of woman is 
no longer ccmfined to the domestic sphere; the little house of 
Nazareth can hardly be seen as the appropriate frame for the 
ambitions of modem women; Mary's holiness seems too odter- 
worldly, bathed in the brightness of the sim, surrounded by an- 
gels. The modem woman belcmgs to the earth and is involved in 
the struggle for a better society. Is the ideal of womanhood pre- 
sented by Mary an ideal for past generations only? 

Mary has a message for women today only if we brush 
aside the traditiotuQ image often presented in popular piety and 
turn to the Bible. Obviously the biblical narratives come to us in 
the garb of the emcient Palestinian culture. The data given to us 
in the gospels are very few, but the personal features of Mary's 
vocation and mission are drawn out very forcefully. They speak 
to women of every culture. 

In Luke's account Mary embodies the dignity and total free- 
dom of woman in the midst of a masculine society. The divine 
invitation comes to her most personally, to the woman who is 
"favoured by God". She is dtosen to the modier of ti\e Saviour 
fully independent of social acceptance and approval. The prob- 
lems of an unmarried mottter in tfte midst of mde hypocrisy, ever 
ready to throw stones on unhappy wt»nen, are not even men- 
tioned. Her dignity and her vocation come from God, sheltered in 
his power and love. This a message for the women of today. 

Mary's vocation to be modter of the Messiah, of the Saviour, 
opens the small world of Nazareth to her naticm, to die world. Her 
life is inseparably linked to Jesus' mission; "As the handmaid of 
die Lord she devotes herself totally to die person and work of her 
son" (LG 56). She is not a public figure of social or political life; it 
is her vocation as a woman to give life. Through her child die 
embraces die world. Will die wtxnen of tomorrow realize again 
dieir unique task to give life to children, to the nations? 

Concerning Mary's personal life, the biblical information is 
minimal; most of it must be reccmstructed from contemporary 
accounts of the social and cultural traditions of the time. It is 
easy to understand that from early time these gaps were filled 
with the creative imagination of her devotees, often by legends 
which persist till today. Already in the middle of the 2nd centu- 
ry the apocryphal gospel of James, strongly influenced by gnostic 
trends, gives us a highly spiritualized image of the wonder child 
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Mary whu already at the age of two years was taken to the 
temple and scrupulously protected. The scdemn definition of Mary 
as "Mother of God" in the Council of Ephesus (431) became the 
signal for an ever growing devotUm to Mary with unlimited confi- 
dmce in the power of her intercession. The precarious borderiine 
between genuine trust atvd superstitious practices is not always deariy 
visible. Even theology began to attribute to Mary prerogatives of 
miraculous knowledge and spiritual gifts which cannot be substan- 
tiated from the biblical sources. 

With the decision to include the Marian text into the Consti- 
tution on the Church, and during all the following discussions, 
the Council maintained a clear option to present the doctrine on 
Mary on a biblical basis. The soberness of its presentation of 
Mary, centred on her unique role in God's plan of salvation, was 
considered by many as a damper on the often emotional enthusi- 
asm of Marian devotion. In reality it was the most necessary step 
to make Mary's image again truly meaningful for Christians, for 
the world of today. She images the vocation of the women in the 
heart of the Church, in human society. The renewed image of 
Mary became the model of the Church. 

Will the Church be more Feminine? 

With the approaching third millennium the concern, even 
anxiety, about the Church's place in modem society and the 
appropriate ways of proclaiming the gospel ring through many 
Roman diKuments. A certain fatigue of the Church is creeping 
into many communities. People look for inspiration, a supporting 
power in their lives, but in vain. The Council had evoked a world- 
wide echo - the Church had been its c«ilral theme - but the Coun- 
cil belongs to the past and the expectations have not been fulfilled. 
A vacuum is left. How can it be filled? 

In this critical situation we search for new approaches, better 
ways of evangelization, more effective pastoral methods. Howev- 
er, the real problem of the Church is not efficiency: her very nature 
must be rediscovered. A deep conflict has developed in the Church: 
her model is Mary, the woman; her social presentation is an al- 
most exclusive masculine structure. The natural tension between 
the feminine luiture and the iiuititutioiral masculinity of the Church 
has developed into a destructive conflict which divides the faith- 
ful, the priests, even the bishops. Can the wound be healed? 

It was historically inevitable that the Churdi would develop as 
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a masculine institution. All the Apostles, die leaden of the growing 
communities, the thecriogians, were men. Probably the place of women 
in the early Church was more impmtant than appean on the sur- 
face; still the instituticmal and intellectual leadush^) was increas- 
ingly monopcdized by men. This does not mem that the feminine 
dimension was absent in die early Churdi: from the beginning, 
community was considered more important than institutim; com- 
passicm, tolerance, forgiveness, reconciliation were central themes 
of spirituality; throughout the ages rational theology was balanced 
by mystical experience of the divine mystery. 

Still, the effects of an exclusive masculine leadership were im- 
printed deep into die life of the Church: she appears too rigidly 
legal, too intellectual, dogmatic and authcmtariaiu Widi the awak- 
ening sense of human dignity which characterized modem society 
we expect n\ore respect for personal ctmsdence and responsibility. 
Authority is needed in the Church but it should have only dw 
purpose to serve the faithful, respect their dignity and lead thm in 
freedom to the common goal of salvation (cf. LG 18). 

Very serious discussions have disturbed the Church in the 
past years: we are in the midst of the controversy whether di- 
vorc^ and remarried Catholics should be debarred from the 
Eucharist for a lifetime; the question of celibacy plagues the 
Church, viz., whether the priestly ministry should ^ entrusted 
also to married men so that the eucharist truly remains at the 
centre of all the Christian communities; the question why wom- 
en should be excluded from the sacred ministry can never be 
silenced. All these questions surely are important; still, all of 
them concern matters of discipline, not of faith. Should we in a 
time of crisis not be occupied more with the basic problems of 
faidi? Here and there such deep and radical questicms come to 
the surface in the midst of these d^ates: what does God, what 
does our faith really mean in a world which turns more and 
more secular? Is our Church still needed? Whether married or 
celibate, men or women, do prieste have a role and status in 
modem society? Have sacramental rituals real meaning for mod- 
em people who seem to need them only for their decorative 
value in the drabness of social functions? 

What really is the Church? We are a community of faith of 
which Mary is the symbol. She is the woman who gives us the 
Saviour. Through her God is present in our world to heal, to 
rectmcile and to make us a community of love. She is filled with 
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the divine mystery and shares it with the world. 

This is ^ red mission of the Church, her very nature. The 
Council has called her "the sacrament of union with God," a trans- 
parent sign of God's presence in our world, for our world. Coming 
to the Church means entering into the peace of God; v\d\en we 
listen to her teaching we find more than dcxhiiK, we are initiated 
into die divine mystery so diat in faidi we find eternal life. 

The Church is also "the sacrament of the unity of all people": 
through faith in Jesus Christ we become community, the one 
people of God. The Church ccmtinues Jesus' mission of peace - to 
break down separating walls, to heal bleeding wounds. Hostile 
competition and enmity must be replaced by solidarity. To fulfil 
this mission the Church herself must be a community of love. 
Clerical superiority and alcmfness is alien to the Church's nature; 
she loses credibility if her ranks are plagued with politicrs and 
power struggles. 

When we hope for a more feminine Church we expect not 
only a more equitable distribution of Church functicms between 
men and women - this is a matter of justice, most important for 
the image of the Chiuch in modem society - but we hop>e for a 
change in climate. The Church will app>ear not as an efficient 
institution but as a home where Christians feel sheltered and 
every serious seeker is welcome and understofxl; Christian life 
will be more important than organized activity; we shall speak 
less of numbers (which we need for statistics but which not 
necessarily tally with the Book of Life); we shall be more con- 
cerned with the radiance of the Gospel through living Christian 
communities in our world than with planned campaigns; laws 
will be needed even in the future, but the conscience of each 
person will be respected, it will be cultivated so that die faithful 
find their way through the bewildering confusion of our world. 
Theological studies always need libraries, but more important 
than research is wisdom, a vision of God's designs for our hu- 
man fiunily; we find it in contemplation and silent awareness. 

* 

The gift of the Council to the Church of the third millenni- 
um can be this renewed vision of the Church, with Mary as her 
model and symbol. Peter will not feel threatened: he too is a 
symbol of the Church; Jesus himself made him the rock on whidi 
the Church is built. But Peter receives this task only because he 
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as believed: the living faith comes first. This faith must be pro- 
icted, life must be channelled in commimities for which we need 
uthority and institutional structures. Peter is the symbol of the 
lasculine dimension of the Church, Mary, Virgin and Mother, is 
le symbol of her life which has its origin in God and is present 
1 our world through her and through the Church. 

Maty, symbol of the Church: we welcome her as she comes 
ack from her glorious exile in heavenly splendour into her real 
ome, the heart of the Church. She is with us, not looking down 
n our world from ethereal heights but treading with us the 
usty and tiring roads of the earth; she is with us in the struggle 
jainst overpowering evil for which we have no weapons, but 
tie shares with us her unbroken faith. 

Mary, model of the Church, living in her heart. She makes it 
jain a home where we find rest in a hectic life, and a loving 
welcome when we are in trouble. Her doors will never be closed 
gainst us. Clerical audiority is softened, all are sisters and brothers 
nd no one is humiliated. We breathe the unspeakable mystery 
f God and learn truth. We shall not get stuck in the deceptive 
larity of concepts but learn from the seat of wisdom. Many 
nxious questions are answered in sacred silence. Wayward wan- 
srers again will come from many countries, "and all the na- 
ons will flow to her" (Is 2:2). 

Torld Council of Churches. Year- The infonnation provided indudes 

xikl995L Geneva: WCCPiUkations 1995. • list of the 32th members and associ- 

iil-70. $ 7.95. ISBN 2-8254-1157-4. ate members of the WCC with the ad- 

Elegantly produced and iUustrat- dresses of their headquarters and their 
i, this booklet offers mudi useful in- telephone, fax and E-mail details. (Sev- 
>nnation about the world's leading cn churcHes of Indian are members, 
nunenical body. The yearbook opens one more is an associate member). The 
'ith a review of the main activities of bslf of National Coundls of Churches, 
194: the ongoing flow to develop a other ecumenical organization, and of 
rheology of Life." Former and the Yu- members of the WCC Central Commit- 
oslavia, Rwanda, Palestine and what- tee and Programme Staff are also giv- 
'er "Tiot spots" ate on our planet have en. A box on p. 29 cautions us on the 
ivited the concern of the WCC. An urueliability and ambiguity of Church 
nerging new venture undertaken to- statistics. The total membership of the 
rther with other Christian agendas, is churches affiliated to the WCC is cal- 
le sponsorship of an autonomous Ec- culated between 350 and 450 millions, 
menical News International (ENI) "to However the WCC Unites churches as 
rovide journalistically credible global such, and does not represent individu- 
:porting on ecumenical and church *1 Christian of those churches. 

*ws and offer religious persptectives A valuable reference book for ec- 

n news development worldwide" umerucal or theological Institutions. 

j 22). G.GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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"Who Touched Me?" (Lk 8:45) 

Dr Astrid LOBO GAJIWALA 

In the context of the Beijing Conference VJTk asked Dr Lobo Cajhvala (Navaz 
Mansion, Flats nos. 2 and 7, 1st floor, 25 S.B. Rd., Bontbay 400 039) to offer her 
reflections on how pnests could help positively the feminist movement. Her reply 
gives many practical suggestions ranging from the reading aiKl interpretation of 
the Bible to homilies and education and priestly formation. Many of the sugges- 
tiorvs could be u.seful also to other leaders in the Church and to society in general. 

A common ploy of the ruling classes to escape responsibility for 
their oppression of the powerless is to blame Ae victim. The 
poor are blamed for their ledtargy, the tribals and backward classes 
are condemned for their ignorance, and minorities are damned for 
being different. 

Women are no strangers to this process. With unfailing regulari- 
ty rape victims, from innocent children to religious women, are 
portrayed as "loose" women, in an attempt to absolve the male. At a 
more refined level observations like "women are women's worst 
oppressors" are bandied about. (Who, 1 wonder, are men's worst 
oppressors?) 

In recent times a more subtle accusation has been making the 
rounds, even in enlightened gatherings: "No one will give you 
your rights on a platter. Women must fight for them." It puts the 
onus on women and works to increase their feelings of powerless- 
ness. At best it is a partial truth. Men with ruling class privileges 
also have a responsibility: to give a right when they see it is due. 
Without condescension. 

Within the Church, it is priests who are the favoured class. 
They wield power and influence and claim divine sanction for 
their actions. Theirs is an exalted position that brings with it, 
however, the duty to recognise the rights of others. Priests cannot 
wait to be asked. Like for Jesus, a "touch" from an "untouchable" 
should be enough (Lk 8:43-48). 

Perhaps the process has begun. 

A recent statement brought out by the Jesuits after their 34th 
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General Ctmgregation (March 1995), recognises that the "unjust 
treatment and exploitation of women" is a "central concern of 
any contemporary mission which seeks to integrate faith and 
justice." More important, there is a definite call to "all Jesuits, as 
individuals and through their institutions, to align themselves in 
solidarity with women." Women, surely, will rejoice at this com- 
mitment, especially if it is rooted in the "critical awakening and 
courageous protest of women themselves," and is shap>ed by a 
careful listening to the experience of women. 

1. Use of Scripture 

If priests are serious about helping women in their struggle 
for dignity, as ministers of the Word, a good place to begin is the 
Bible. As theologian Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza says, "Not only 
is scripture interpreted by a long line of men and proclaimed in 
patriarchal churches, it is also authored by men, written in 
androcentric language, reflective of religious male experience, 
selected and transmitted by male religious leadership"(l).* 

The first step, then, is to recognise the male bias of the Bible 
without feeling threatened. Unless priests do this they will never 
find a space for women's experience in theological reflection. They 
will continue to use texts in the Bible to keep women in secondary 
positions like is customarily done during the nuptial service. They 
will persist in framing poUdes that do not allow women the full 
expression of their humanity. 

Since the Sunday homily and various prayer services that u.sc 
scriptural reflections play an important teaching role in the life of 
the Church, it is important that priests familiarize themselves 
with some of the feminist approaches to Biblical interpretation. I 
will outline three. 

{a) Emphasize positive texts 

In the first approach, texts about women in the Bible are 
examined and reinterpreted or "forgotten" texts that present women 
in a different light are reclaimed, ’^us, for instaiKe, Jesus' liberat- 
ing attitude to women is emphasized: the way he boldly defends 
die woman who washes his feet with her tears (Lk 7:36-50), or 
upholds the widow (Mk 12: 41-44) or affirms women by touching 
them, even when they are supposedly "unclean" (Mk 5:25-42). 


* Ail reference* on p. 814. 
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Then there is this exchange with the Samaritan woman which 
is a profound theological experience (Jn 4:5-43) rather tiien merely 
a censure of the woman with many husbands. And of course, 
there is his declaration to Martha: "I am the resurrection and the 
life" On 11:25-27) and his first resurrection appearance to Mary 
Magdalene (Mt 28:9-10). 

(b) Reclaim "forgotten" passages 

Feminists have also reclaimed analogies for God, like the 
mother bird gathering her young under her wings (Is 31:5; Mt 
23:37) or the Mother Eagle (Ex 19:4) or the woman searching for 
her lost coin (Lk 15:8-10). They have pointed out Jesus' use of the 
exclusively 'woman' experience of childbirth to communicate the 
joy that his second coming will bring (Jn 16:21-24), and his use of 
the woman in her everyday role of breadmaker to symbolize the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 13:33). 

fc) Affirm women's experience 

Priests could follow Jesus' example and centre their homilies on 
the experiences of women. Or, better still, allow women to share 
with the community their experience of God in their lives. Hopefully 
this would also pave the way to rethinking symbolism in tiie Church 
to include, for instance, birti% nurturing, wisdom, housework, and 
other 'fenuiune' symbols. 

(d) Provide positive role models 

Feminists are also providing positive role models by drawing 
attention to the role and actions of biblical characters like Miriam 
the prophet and leader who dared to reprimand Moses (Num 12, 
Ex 15:10-21 and 2;4ff; Micah 6:4), or Deborah, the judge, prophet 
and activist, or Phoebe the deaconess (Rom 16:1-2), or Priscilla, a 
Minister who conducted a house church in her home (Acts 18:24- 
28; Rom 16:3-5). Unfortunately, due to male censorship, we are 
deprived of hearing about many of these women and others like 
Esther and Judith, in the regular liturgical cycles. Changes must 
be made to publicize the contribution of women to biblical tradi- 
tion. Perhaps a start could be made with our paraliturgical servic- 
es where more texts that include women could be used. 

(e) Reinterpret with a feminist perspective 

When using texts that give women a negative image, femi- 
nists go beyond the text to understand the woman's perspective. 
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e.g., the woman caught in adultery. This could be linked with 
how a woman is always blamed, whether it be for an alcoholic or 
unfaithful husband or even if she is a victim of rape. Jesus' atti- 
tude could be examined. The way he restores the dignity of the 
woman, looks on her with compassion, empathizes with her and 
uplifts her. 

(f) Examine structures irf injustice towards xvomen 

A second approach that feminist use to interpret scripture is 
to identify the liberating tradition of the Bible rather than focus on 
specific texts. Thus for example, Rosemary Radford Ruether uses 
to advantage the fact that the Bible is written from "the stand- 
point of people who take the side of the disadvantaged" (2). God 
in the Bible is not someone who sides with the powerful, but who 
comes to vindicate the oppressed. And the prophetess is one who 
destabilizes the existing social order rather than maintain the 
status quo (3). 

Within this framework, the Bible can be used to examine 
structures of injustice towards women. By unmasking and de- 
noimcing religious sanctifications of die oppression of women, 
the Bible can be used to point to an alternative humanity, one 
which affirms the personhood of women (3). 

(g) Expose the oppression qfxoomen 

In the third approach, texts pertaining to women are used to 
show the condition of women as persons oppressed because of 
their sex, and persons yearning to be free (4). Unlike the first 
approach these texts are not used to provide rules for living. Two 
biblical scholars who use this approach are Phyllis Trible and 
Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza. 

Phyllis Trible in her Texts of Terror focuses on biblical stories 
of female victims of male violence. She narrates these stories "on 
behalf of the female victims in order to recover a neglected 
history* and coimect it with contemporary atrocities on women, 
so that "these terrors rfiall not come to pass again"(4). 

Fiorenza's In Memory of Her, on the ott\er hand, is a careful 
biblical reconstructicm of the life and practice of the earliest Church. 

uses New Testament texts against women to reconstruct the 
practices that the New Testament authors were rejecting. It is her 
claim that these "misogynist texts aiul patriarchal injuncticms were 
generated because tiie discipleship of equals stood in tension with 
Greco-Roman patriarchal structures" (1). Thus it was precisely be- 
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cause women in tt\e early Church were c^jposed to covermg their 
heads, or were preaching publicly or were rebelling against the rule 
of men, that th^ were being ordered to confirm to proper "femi- 
nine" behaviour. According to Horenza, such passages and hose 
that deal wih he leadership and presence of women are only he 
"visible tip of he iceberg." proposes hat siiKe androcentric 
language like "Man" or "Mai\kind" iiKJudes women, it is right to 
presume that women were "leaders and fuU members in biblical 
religion until proven otherwise"(l). It is her contention hat hese 
glimpses of tlK non-patriarchal early Christian ehos allow us "to 
recognise that patriarchal structures are not inherent to Christian 
community, alhough hey have become historically dominant" (1). 
In this way women can "reclaim early Christian history as their own 
history and religious vision" (1). 

2. Inclusive language 

The use of inclusive language in prayers, liturgies, homilies, 
and church documents, is one way of giving visibility to women. 

(a) Acknowledge and affirm women's independent identify 

When 1 first became conscious of he Women's Movement, I 
thought the clamour for inclusive language was a bit exaggerated. 
Then 1 began noting how various liberation movements made 
much of language. In USA, for instance, "black" became a key 
word and replaced words like "nigger" emd "negro." Qoser home, 
"domestic worker" substituted "servant." It became obvious hat 
language is more than just words. It expresses a worldview. Thus, 
Words like "mankind" imply precisely hat man is he norm and 
women are subsumed in man, until it comes to hings like all- 
male clubs, or inheritance, or voting rights or ordination. Even 
words like "chairman" and "businessman," although apparently 
harmless, once again reinforce sexual stereotypes. Only men are 
presumed to occupy positions of power and independence. The 
same thing happens in all Church documents where women are 
seldom mentioned explicitly unless it is to deprive hem of some 
rights given to men! 

(b) Encourage loomen's ministry 

Priests must make a conscious effort to use inclusive language. 
By giving won\en an independent identity we entitle them to inde- 
pendent rights. In the secular world his would mean, for instance, 
rights to inheritance and marital pix^^erty, a right to exeidse political 
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power, a right to guardianship ot their children. Witiun the Qiunh, 
it -would ensure their right to be on ded^on^naking bodies, to 
participate fully in the ministerial life of the church, and to avail 
tihemselves of dteological education. Most important, it would legiti- 
mate women's right to social structures (including die Church) that 
make space for their multiple roles as childbeaier, care-giver, home- 
maker and wage-earner (5). 

Parish Councils, while still only "consultative," do offer some 
scope for women's leadership. In fact, it is becoming increasingly 
common to see women in Parish Councils, for women are emerg- 
ing as leaders in the small Christian communities that are spring- 
ing up in the cities. However, their numbers are still too few. 
There is need for a quota for women to be set on such Councils. 
Further, the needs of women members must be met, whether it is 
for a baby-sitter to look young children or someone to supervise 
children's homework in the parish house, or a convenient timing 
for meetings, or even a word to die men at home to hold the fort 
while dieir women attend a meeting. It is time too that we gave 
women responsibilities other than recording minutes. Propose 
them as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Comxnittees/Councils. 
Encourage them to speak out, and allow them to grow through 
their mistakes. 

3. The Feminine Face of God 

The use of inclusive language must extend also to recognising 
the feminine face of God. For the most part, the institutional 
Church fights shy of doing this. It will admit that God is both 
male and female, or that G^ has no sex. It will even concede that 
God is "in some measure" like a woman {Mulieris Dignitatem, no. 
8), but it will never actually address God as "She." This can be 
seen very clearly in the revised Bible that has been published 
recendy. Somehow we have restricted ourselves only to die "Abba" 
experience. The Mother God is reserved for "pagans." 

This has many implications, for our God-image and self-im- 
ages are closely cormected. The way we see God communicates 
the way we view ourselves, our world and those in it. 

(a) Recognise the sacredness of motherhood 

By insisting on the Motherhood of God women are affirming 
their own role as mothers, a role men may find dueatening siiure 
it is one they cannot identify with. That is perhaps why we hear so 
little of the God who cares for us from the time we are bom imtil 
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we are old and grey (Is 46:3-4), or the God who loves the baby at 
Her breast and the child within Her womb (Is 49:15). Rarely do 
we associate the unconditional love ot God with the love of wom- 
en and yet it is women who know well what it is to love "fiercely." 

(b) Allow women to name God 

Women's experience of God and their efforts to name God 
cannot be trivialised. Throughout history there have been women 
who have believed in the audiority of their persoiud experience of 
God. In the process they have enriched our common language for 
God and laid the foimdation for an alternate doctrine of God (6). 
Teresa of Avila, for example, speaks of "the soul as a beautiful palace 
with walls of crystal; God is a brilliant diamond at the very heart of 
this palace. From her prayer come irttages of God as a fountain at the 
very centre of her being or as a brilliant Sun giving Ug^t to every part 
of her" (6). 

(c) Restore the woman in God 

While it is true the experience shapes our image of God, it also 
true that our God-image influences our self-inuige. From our child- 
hood we have been introduced to an all-male Triruty and male 
Church leaders. For women whose only experience of God is male, 
the most obvious message that comes across is that a woman's image 
in not good enough for God. As a result, rrumy wonwn find it 
difficult to believe in their capacity to image the divine (6). Often 
they end up struggling throughout life with feelings of low self- 
worth. Coupled widi the negative patterns of women's socialisation, 
this works to keep them in positicms of subordination. It is one of the 
reasons why "women never come forward," or fight shy of taking on 
responsible positions. 

The image of God as Fadier is also guilty of sustaining a patriar- 
chal Church and culture. Patriarchy can be loosely defin^ as a 
system that validates arKl enforces dominating and control by male 
'heads'. When applied to God lartguage, it makes God, the Great 
Patriarch, a mirror image of the patriarchal rulers of society (7). Thus 
we have an 'authoritcuian God' that brooks ito argument and is in 
complete control of 'his' people. We also have a 'righteous God' that 
passes judgement and metes out punishment. This presumed nature 
of God in turn reinforces the patriarchal order of society. Since God 
is a male, the male becomes God. Witttin the Church this is best 
expressed by the insisterKe that only men can represent Christ in the 
Eucharist, b^use there must be a "physical resemblance" between 
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Qffist and his priest Christ's human nature is forgottea 
4. Homilies 

The pulpit is a good place to draw attention to some of the 
cultural ways in which we oppress womm. Priests need to ex- 
plode common mydis. 

(a) A husband is the head of the household 

For iiutance, the husband's headship within the family. Mar- 
riage rites still include vows wh»e only the wife is asked to obey 
her husband, or texts where the wife is praised for being silent, 
well trained and able to maintain a well kept house (Sir 26:1-4.13- 
16); and of course, there is the famous, "wives, be subject to your 
htisbands." This head^p of the family is taken to such lengths, 
that it is not uncomman to hear priests faced with women who are 
victims of domestic violence di^ out the usual platitudes: suffer- 
ing is a woman's lot, it is the will of God; be patient and persevere 
and, of course, remember, it is die 'Christian duty' of a wife to 
please her husband. 

(b) A woman is a man's property 

What is needed instead is to break the silence that shrouds 
domestic violence. Speak (^)enly about it in die pulpit; form groups 
of women who are battered so that they can share their pain and 
betrayal, gather support and l^al diemselves. Have a healing 
service. Expose die Idddetmess of women's situation and shame 
the oppressors widi public condemnation of their actions. Use 
discussion groups, prayer services, etc., to highlight the problem 
and recognise die ever-present life-threatening potential of do- 
mestic violence. Start crisis intervention centres that provide legal 
aid, shelter, counselling and financial help to victims of domestic 
violence. 

Many odwr social evils can also be touched upon, like the de- 
mand for a dowry. If dvil law can forbid it cannot the Qiurch at 
least preach Strang^ about how dowry confravenes the sacrementality 
of marriage'^ Even modier'inlaw-daug^iler-in-law rdaticxish^ could 
be viewed within die context of the fiunily, vdiere male members by 
their siknoe often contribute to the confikts that inevitihly cxnir. 
HomiBes could also hig^ili^t the di^renoes we make in the up- 
bringing of our sons and daughters. 

(c) Boys will be boys 

Too often boys are given too many liberties. Their sexual 
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escapades are shrugged off with "boys will be boys." Such irre 
sponsible conduct must be publicly condemned for it disrespect 
the human person and leads to sexual promiscuity and rape with, 
in marriage. Further, men must be exhorted to take full responsi 
bility for their sexual misbehaviour, whether they be unwed h 
thcrs or straying priests. 

(d) A woman's place is in the hpme 

In today's world with women joining the work bxce in large nuir 
bers the entire family must be called upon to share the responsibility fc 
its own stability. Priests have to offer alternative models of the family (8 
Marriage must be defined in terms of a partnership that cannot b 
evaluated eccxiomically. Husbands have to be encouraged to take o. 
housework and fulfil their p>otential as nurturing fafiiers. Wives have t 
he challenged to take on responsibilities like family finances and dec 
Sion making. Only then will the women's triple burden of home, job an 
family be e 2 ised, and the man's 'killing' stress be reduced. 

5. Education 

Priests being often principals, they could also explore man 
<»f these ideas in the School /College environment. This could b 
done not only by way of discus.sion, but also by identifying th 
sexual stereotypes that one comes across in textbooks, or even b 
challenging girls, especially in co-education schools, to not cml 
perform academically, but also take on leadership roles- 

6. Priestly Formation 

A priest's worldview plays a crucial part in shaping the atti 
tudes of the community. As a pastor he is often called upon t 
provide family counselling. Thus he is expected to guide couple 
entering into marriage; he will have to sort out marital squabble 
which may range from parent-child relatioiuhips to conflicts ove 
the sharing of fstmily property; he will be called upon to protec 
women and children who are victims of domestic violence. As a 
animator of the parish, he will have to identify and train leader 
in the community and work with the laity. As a teacher or princi 
pal, he will have to nurture young students into responsible adull 
hood. In every instance his attitude towards women will be e; 
posed. The kind of advice he gives, the examples he uses, th 
leaders he chooses, his behaviour towards fenu^ colleagues, « 
pecially religious sisters, all will reflect his understanding of womei 
It becomes imperative, therefore, that priests analyse some of th 
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basic concepts they have about women. 

(a) Motherhood 

The most obvious role of women and one that is heavily 
stressed by the Church is motherhood. 

Motherhood can be crippling 

There is no running away from this fact that for many wom- 
en, motherhood is indeed a beautiful cmd inevitable experience. 1 
think it is necessary, however, for us to realise that in the collec- 
tive experience of women, motherhood can also be crippling. The 
girl child is neglected and denied an education because in the end 
she is going to be paraya dhan ("someone else's property"). Career 
women are often considered a liability at work because ultimately 
they will "sit at home and have babies." The single woman is 
denigrated because she cannot find a husband and fulfil the 'ulti- 
mate' mission of woman to bear children. This fear reaches such 
proportions that parents will part with a dowry, and often refuse 
to take back a harassed married daughter who then ends up as a 
"dowry death." Alternatively, young girls will commit suicide if 
they carmot afford to give a dowry. The childless woman is shunned 
and often discarded. And mothers themselves are subjected to 
repeated unwanted pregnancies which not only carry health haz- 
ards, but for all practical purposes, imprison the woman in her 
home. 

In the name of the "sacrifice" that motherhood entails, wom- 
en are often reduced to non-persons. They are expected to eat 
leftovers, they are expected to be on duty twenty-four hours a day 
caring for the famUy, they are expected not to have any needs or 
ambitions of their own. In addition, society (and the Church) by 
giving women the role of care-givers, sanction the minimal contri- 
bution of men to the emotional welfare for the family. Most men 
abdicate the responsibility of being nurturing fathers, and are 
content to be just bread-winners. As a result the whole family 
suffers. 

Transform society to support mothers 

It is time we stopp^ limiting women to motherhood. Instead, 
our support of women in their specific and irreplaceable role as 
mothers (Laborem Excercens, 1981) must be extended to transform- 
ing social structures to accommodate their motherhood. 

In their role as prophets and agents of change, priests must 
help in this transformation of society. They must recognise a 
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woman's need for self-fulfilment and help her reconcile her do- 
mestic and public roles. Thtis^ as employers of womcit, priests can 
encourage matemity/patemity leave including a break in service 
for nurturing children. Flexible /part-time worl^g hours for work- 
ing mothers, extension of the retirement age for women with a 
break in service, subsidised cr^ches/nurseries, school admission 
close to a parent's place of work, these are some of the ways in 
which women can be helped to claim their place in dte social, 
economic, cultural and political development of our times. Even 
within the parish, more attention must be given to accommodat- 
ing the special needs of women to enable d\eu active participation 
in community life (5). 

(b) Mutuality 

Another concept that needs to be changed is that man and 
woman are complementary. This implies men and woma(\ have 
set characteristics. Thus, qualities like dependence, emotionality, 
sensuality and weakness are attributed to women. Men are sup- 
posed to be strong, silent, decisive, rational. What happeits when 
we come across nurturing fathers, or "motherly" prieste or tender 
husbands? Or assertive and competent women managers or as- 
tute business women? Obviously these are not masculine or femi- 
Tune qualities, but human qualities. Unless we realise ttiis, we will 
put barriers to each sex owning its full humanity, and each person 
fulfilling her or his unique potential. 

Different but not inferior 

Two things must be made clear; (1) Women don't want to 
exchange places wish men; (2) women are not interested in being 
equal to men. In both these claims what is assumed is that men 
are the norm. In a feminist critic of Christian theology, Kari 
Borresnen, uses the word "equivalence" in preference to "equali- 
ty" because "equality" suggests sameness, while equivalence leaves 
open the possibility of physiological and psychological differenc- 
es but rejects the notion that these differences are to be hierarchi- 
cally interpreted. Rather, "both men and women, although differ- 
ent in varioris respects are neverfiieless human perscms of equal 
value." {9) Radford Ruefiier extends this idea to what she calls 
"mutuality," a way of understandig that allows us to affirm dif- 
ferent ways of being. 

For us in India this is really not a new concept. We have learnt 
to live with different religions and different cultures. The trick is 
to recognise differences without grading or judging a particular 
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system as inferior or superior. The same applies to dealing with 
the sexes. If, for instance, we ceased to see emotion as a sign of 
weakness, we would be more ready to recognise it in men, and 
women who are emoticmal would not feel so defensive. We would 
also be more comfortable with the different combinations of quab' 
ities that make each of us unique. 

. The concept of mutuality is particularly important in mar- 
riage counselling. It questions the headship of the husband, it 
does away with the image of women as the property of man, it 
forces men to play a more active role in parenting, gives women 
freedom, and makes decision-making and family finances a fami- 
ly venture. 

(c) Feminist Theology 

The study of feminist theology is a must in seminaries. This 
however, must not be misunderstood as just a critique of male 
theology. Feminist theology is more than just a reaction. It is 
based on woman's experience, and on an analysis of women's 
struggle to define themselves. Through their own experience women 
have begun to name the negative exp>erience imposed on them by 
a male dominated culture. Women have begun to affirm their 
bodies and bodily experiences, as wdl as their feelings and thoughts 
as good and normative for them. For women, theologizing is not 
an academic exercise. It is a "conversion" experience. It is a 
journey from bondage into freedom, one only women under- 
stand. That is why it is importcint to include women on the semi- 
nary staff, to provide the feminist dimension. 

(d) Pastoral experience 

As part of their pastoral training, seminarians must be en- 
couraged to interact with women and become familiar with their 
particular life situations. 

Be sensitive to women’s needs 

Priests must recognize, for instance, the special concerns of 
single and retired women, or widows and other single parents. 
They must never forget that women are the poorest of the poor, 
and the worst victims among the marginalised. They must be ever 
conscious of the urgent need to raise the health, educational and 
economic status of women. But let them not underestimate the 
power of women. Instead, let them learn to work with women as 
equals, involving thap at every stage in developing programmes. 
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dd a woman's perspective to Church teaching 

Church documents dealing with family relationships, natural 
imily plaiming, abortion, etc., must be examined in the light of 
'omen's lived experience. Church publications must give wom- 
I's issues more space. Existing Church groups like the Christian 
amily Movement and Marriage Encounter must be encouraged to 
ropagate mutuality in the family. 

!onclusion 

In the final analysis, what priests need to do is respect women 
s human beings of worth, without trivializing them or their 
?elings of marginalization. Women do not want to be patronized, 
owever. All they require, is the freedom to define their own roles 
nd a clearing in which their voices can be heard. If priests can 
clp women reali.se these goals, women themselves will do the 
'Sl. 
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\waken the Mystic in the Church 

{to honour Jules Monchanin, 1895-1995) 

Sebastian PAINADATH, SJ. 

n a paper presented at the Colloquium on Jutes Monchanin at Santivanam, 
kUlithalai, on the occasion of his centenaiy, the Director of the Sameeksha Centre 
or Indian Spirituality (Kalady, 683574) describes the two mam types ol spiritual- 
y found in the history of religions; the interpersonal and the transpersonal. Me 
hows the strengths and limitations of each approach and pleas for an integration 
i the two in all process of spiritual training and growth. 

here is today a growing fascination of the Christian West for 

the spiritual heritage of the East. The scriptures, symbols and 
ages of Hinduism, Buddhism and other Asian religions seem to 
xert a spiritual pull in the minds and hearts of the seekers t>f the 
Zest. This 'pilgrimage to the East' started last century and is 
Towing in popularity. Jules Monchanin, Swami Abhishiktonanda 
Ttd Bede Griffiths came to India with a fascination for the spiri- 
aal treasures of India. Monchanin wrote in 1953: "I feel myself 
t a turning point .... It is like a challenge presented by the 
Tunortal India to the whole Church."^ Swami Abhishiktananda 
:peatedly emphasised that India has a mission to awaken the 
ystical dynamics of spirituality in Christianity. Bede Griffiths 
1 his pursuit of the 'cosmic vision of reality' constantly drew 
aspiration from the authentic sources of Indian spirituality. 

What could be the reason for this fascinatinfi for the Fast? 
ne could mention socio-cultural and religio-psychological fac- 
ars operating in this phenomenon. Beyond them, however, there 
re theological elements which necessitate a creative encounter 
f East and West. A closer examination of these elements would 
2 veal that ultimately East and West meet at the core of all 
Christians and others. The pull of the East is the thrust of the 
ivine Spirit "who plunges to the depth of God,"^ 

*1. Monchanin, Mjfstique dt I'lnde, mystirt chrttim. fecrits el InMits pr^rxt^ 
ar Suzanne Siauve. Paris: Fayard, 1974, p. 209, 262. 

Monchanin, in the Aiemorifll published from Tiruchirappalli: Saccidananda 
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The Twofold Path to God-Experience 

There are basically two paths of experiendiig die Absidute, 
the Divine, the Infinite Mystery of reality: the interperscxial and 
the transpersonal. Both can be found in every religious tradition, 
with a predominance, however, of one or the other. A reflection 
on the main features of these two padis would clarify the inherent 
dialectics between them and the need of an integration of the two 
approaches in spirituality. 

Interpersonal Approach 

In the interpersonal approach the Divine is experienced as 
personal God. As a result an interpersonal relation^p between 
the human person and God evolves; this is a relation^p in the 
pattern of I-Thou. God, who is I, encounters die human thou in 
love; the human person, who thus becomes aware of his/her 
subjectivity, resptmds to the divine Thou in surrender. Encoun- 
ter with the divine Thou is expressed througfi persmialistic sym- 
bols like father, mother, lord, king, friend and bridegromn. The 
primary medium of communication between I and diou is the 
word: when one speaks the other listens. There is a constant 
dialectic between revelation and response, between the demand- 
ing word and obedient surrender. Disobediaue to God's Word 
and Will is sin. 

The I-Thou relaticmship between the human person and God 
finds articulation in doings: God enters the lives of human per- 
sons through events, which are considered to be salvific events. 
Human persons resp<md to God's demands through acts of 'do- 
ing the Will of God'. Thus the relaticmship between die human 
person and God gives rise to a spirituality with ethical overtones 
and a dominant sin-consciousness. Justice becomes die central 
concern of religious existence. Interpersonal relationship with 
God creates human communities widi a keen spiritual senritivity 
to interpersonal human relationships. Religion thus inevitably 
promotes social responsibility, and creates salvific communities. 
Believers feel themselves bound together in a spiritual communi- 
ty in and through which they experience the demanding and 
saving presence of God. In the community, a history-conscious- 
ness evolves because of the salvific doings of God in die world. 
History thus becomes salvatiMi-history. This cmnmunitarian and 


Ashnm, 1959, p. 225. 
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historical iinderstanding of the salvation process is the conse- 
quence of an interpersonal relationship between human persons 
and God. God's revelation is understood to take place in history 
and through the community. 

Since God is experienced as a personal Thou, devotional 
practices, vocal prayers and structured rituals play a significant 
role in the practical religious life of the believers. Hence houses 
of worship, like temples and churches, exert a great influence in 
shaping the religious life of the believing community. Conse- 
quently a certain domination of the cult-officers like priests sets 
in. Elaborate rituals and colourful forms of worship tend to 
characterise popular religious expressions. 

Another consequence is the formation of religious commimi- 
ty structures like hierarchical offices or caste-bound strata. Cer- 
tain piersons or offices will be considered as mediations of the 
Divine to the human, and hence sacred institutions. They feel 
responsible to keep the believing community together in its pris- 
tine faith and to interpret the symbols of God's p>ersonal revela- 
tion authoritatively. To the believers they offer a sense of securi- 
ty and togetherness, a sense of continuity and clarity about their 
religious heritage. Laws and regulations, norms and customs, 
well-defined dogmas and precise rubrics play a decisive role in 
shaping the religious life of the believers. 

Interp>ersonal relationships always contain a certain exclu- 
siveness. The love relationship binds I and thou in such an inti- 
mate way that the lover and beloved develop a language of 
possessiveness and exclusiveness. This is also true of the pattern 
of interpersonal relationship between a jealous God and a pas- 
sionate devotee. Faith-language is ultimately love-language. A 
devotee feeb gripped and transformed by the love of God (bhakti). 
Out of this experience he /she will tend to raise absolute claims 
of spiritual experience: the only way, the final revelation, the 
absolute norm, the ultimate expression, etc. These do have their 
validity in the context of an intense experience of God's love 
manifested in an interpersonal way; such statements may be 
challenged when made into norma normans non normata for be- 
lievers of other religions. When faith/ love language is clothed 
into dogmas normative even for seekers outside the particular 
faith-community, a tendency towards religious fundamentalism 
arises. When one particular religion considers its experience as a 
criterion for all others it tends to be intolerant, authoritarian and 
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even oppressive. With its proselytising drive, supported by po- 
litical and economic power groups, exclusivistic religions tend to 
lose the pristine intensity of faith/love. Dogmatism and ritual- 
ism, structuralism and legalism eat up the very spiritual matrix 
of religious life. Such tendencies can be found in all religions. 

In such moments of crisis a prophet appears on the scene. 
The prophet gives expression to the divine anger and critiques 
the oppressive structures of religion. The prophet exhorts believ- 
ers to deep>en their faith response to God's love by living a life of 
commitment to justice. In the encounter with God the prophet 
articulates God's saving word to the community, and brings 
human words of response to God. 

Transpersonal Approach 

In the tran.spersonal approach the Divine is experienced as 
absolute mystery. No personalistic symbol can truly express the 
ineffable mystery of the Divine. Hence the seeker goes beyond all 
names and forms in search of the God-beyond-God. Transpersonal 
symbols like ground of being, depth of existence, ineffable si- 
lence, within, and the ultimate Self of all, may surface in the 
course of the inner pursuit {sadhana). The medium in which this 
awareness of the Mystery wakes up is contemplative silence. In 
silence one enters into the deeper levels of consciousness and 
even to the experience of oneness with the Ground of being, 
t ransparency to the divine Reality is the basic dynamic of this 
apophdtic spirituality. Opaqueness to the Divine Light is sin; it is 
Ignorance: not realising what one truly is. 

Transparency to the divine Ground is ultimately a matter of 
being; the transformation of consciousness that leads to a holistic 
perception of reality. Spirituality gets here a cosmic dimension. 
When the divine Light within shines forth, one 'sees the Divine in 
all things and all things in the Divine'. This gnosis (jhana) recre- 
ates the life of the human individual. Such an outlook on reality 
has mystical underpinnings. A holistic vision of reality is the fruit 
of enlightenment. Integration and harmony with all beings be- 
comes the central concern of religious existence. Alienation of the 
individual from the totality of reality is considered to be the cause 
of dll suffering; it is the passive attitude of the mind that causes 
this alienation. Spirituality means therefore progressive liberation 
from egoism and insertion to the totality of reality. This process 
takes place in the depth of the individual's consciousness. Revela- 
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tion of the Divine happms through this transformation of con- 
sciousness in individuals, who in their turn help others on their 
way to self-integration. 

Since the Divine is experienced as the transpersonal Ground 
of being, practices of asceticism, pursuits of meditation and long- 
ing for mystical experiences have great significance in the lives of 
the seekers. Hermitages, spirituality centres, monasteries and 
ashrams attract those who seek spiritual integration The experi- 
ences of the spiritual masters are communicated to others through 
disciplined forms of spiritual practices and intense study of scrip- 
tures and spiritual classics. 

In so far as the emphasis is placed on the individual seeker's 
relentless quest for oneness with the Divine, and consequendy 
with all beings, external structures and practices of religion are 
not considered normative here. However the seekers may follow 
certain schools of spiritual pursuits or adhere to particular spiri- 
tual masters (guru). These are looked upon as mediations of the 
Ineffable in the individual's coi\sciousness. The relation between 
the spiritual disciple and master may evolve as a very deep friend- 
ship, in which the disciple feels a deep sense of security and 
clarity of being on the right path. However a true spiritual master 
would not bind the disciple to his/her path of experience; the 
disciple will rather be encouraged to explore the Inexplorable on 
his/her terms. 

The mystical character of this spiritual pursuit is constantly 
kept alive by the sense of Mystery. The truly spiritual individual 
is aware of ^e fragmentary nature of any Truth perception. There 
is a constant search for the Beyond. In this process one recognises 
the tremendous plurality of paths to the Divine. There is no abso- 
lute religion or universally binding religious experience. The lan- 
guage of a seeker is ein inclusivistic language: the process of 
becoming transparent to the Divine includes an infinite variety of 
means, expressed in a rich plurality of religions, because the 
Divine is beyond all religions. This generously tolerant attitude is 
the basic dynamic of a contemplative pursuit of the Absolute. 
However this may also evolve into a sort of naive tolerance, in the 
sen.se that there is no critical interaction among the seekers of 
Truth. One may tend to let grow all forms of religious practices 
without asking whether there are dehumanizing elements in some 
of them. As a result, exploitative customs and practices may flourish 
on the religious landscape together with ermobling forms of wor- 
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ship and mysticism. Such tendencies can be found in all religions. 

At this juncture the mystical sage appears on the scene. The 
sage is a passionate seeker of Truth. In this search there is a 
constant critique on all concrete symbols of the Divine, cultic and 
theological, social and ethical. The mystic invites seekers always 
to be alert to the mystery dimension of the Divine. The mystic is 
a spiritual master who accompanies the seeker's search for the 
Divine, and liberates every individual towards ever deeper ex- 
periences. 

Integration of the two Approaches 

These two approaches to the experience of the Divine arc not 
mutually excluding paths of spirituality; rather, they are the two 
poles which are dialectically related in the evolution of an inte- 
grated spirituality. The dialectic between the transjjersonal and 
the interpersonal, silence and word, wisdom and love, being and 
doing, transparency and surrender, contemplation and devo- 
tion, harmony and justice, is the constitutive dynamic of a liberative 
spirituality. In the concrete cultural evolution of spiritual experi- 
ence in a particular religion, one dimension may become domi- 
nant over the other. In general, the religions of Semitic origin 
tend to uphold an interpersonal relationship between the human 
person/community and God, while the religions of Indian origin 
move towards a transpersonal experience of the Divine. Though 
mystical .streams have always been present in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, the dominant powers of theology and authori- 
ty hold them in check for fear of disruption in the commuruty of 
believers. Devotional forms of surrender to the divine Lord and 
prophetic movements of protest are found in Hinduism and 
Buddhism; but they have been subordinated to an overarching 
world view that is evidently cosmic and mystical. A creative 
dialogue between these spiritual hemispheres would promote 
the integration of these dynamic elements of spirituality. This 
has been the basic concern of Jules Monchariln and his two co- 
pilgrims. They inspire us to develop a global 'culture of dia- 
logue' on the landscap>e of world religioris through an ongoing 
spiritual encounter of East and West. 

I,et us come back to the question asked at the outset of these 
reflections: Why this fascination for the East? Over the centuries 
western Christianity developed too onesidedly a logos-theology 
at the cost of a pneuma-theosophy. Mental pursuits for conceptual 
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clarity took dominance over contemplative perception of the di- 
vine Mystery. Ecclesiastical structures of a jKtlitical character over- 
powered the ecclesial communion that is ever alert to "what the 
Spirit is saying to the Church." Dogmatism blocked the process of 
"digging to the depths of the abyss - the contemplation of the 
Holy Trinity."’ Ritualism allowed no room for contextualised and 
creative expressions of devotion. Institutional discipline chocked 
piersonal matiu-ation in faith expierience. Legal attitudes became a 
heavy yoke on the shoulders of the pilgrims of the Spirit, In short, 
priestly structures suppressed the mystical dynamics of Christian 
life. Priestly authorities would not face the critique of a mystic or 
the challenge of a prophet for fear of the structures of security 
getting exploded.... Yet the divine Spirit constantly explodes the 
structures and invites the seekers to find security in being radical- 
ly ojjen to the God-beyond-God. 

Today Christianity finds itself in a radically new situation. 
The encounter with the mystical religions of the East has brought 
to its awareness that a religion without mystical depth is no 
religio at all, for it fails to bind believers with the Divine. In the 
communities of western Quistianity many believers lose their 
rootedness in the traditional patterns of the Church's theology 
and liturgy. What they look for is an initiation to the contempla- 
tive exp>erience of the Ehvine. Coherent theological theories, de^ 
tailed ethical teachings and elaborate ritual performances are 
unable to transform the lives of people unless they are constantly 
nourished by the hidden streams of mystical exp^erience. Words 
- in teaching, preaching or praying - which are not painfully 
bom out of contemplative silence will not carry the Word of God 
to the hearts of the people. Religious structures, however well 
functioning they be, cannot reach out of the existential life of the 
people unless they are characterised by compassion. Ethics with- 
out mystical perception can deteriorate into formalism. Liturgy 
without contemplative silence may end up in dry ritualism. "Mys- 
tery is the place of the soul, its sea."^ Mystical experience is the 
wellspring of spirituality. "The Christian of the future will be a 
mystic, or no Christian at all!" (Karl Rahner). 

The demand placed on Christiaiuty is therefore to revitalise 
the mystical element in Church's life, thought and worship. If the 

TrMoNCHANwTt-rtfres i sa min, 1913-1957. Texte ftabli et prtsenK par Francois*; 
Jacquin. Paris: Cerf, 1989, p. 249. 

‘]. Monchanuvi, inJ,G. Weber (ed.). In Quest of the Absolute, Kalamazoo: Cistercian 
Publications, 1977, p. 114. 
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seekers do not get initiated into mystical experience within the 
Christian circles, they would turn to other sources. This is the 
major reason for the growing fascination for the East. The quest 
for spiritual masters is great indeed; but there are very few 
masters! The spiritual and theological formation programmes of 
service persormel in Christian circles do not seem to be alerted 
on this. A closer acquaintance with the mystics of Christianity 
(and of other religions), a proper initiation into contemplation, a 
disciplined pursuit of interior prayer, a positive, but critical, 
understanding of the spiritual heritage of other religions, an 
integrated practice of asceticLsm, a genuine openness to be co- 
pilgrims of Truth with helievers of other religions, a keen sensi- 
tivity to justice issues all these should be integral elements of 
Christian faith formation, especially in the training of spiritual 
animators in Christian communities. 

Jules Monchanin fondly recalls the farewell words of Henri 
de Lubac as ho was leaving for India: "Rethink everything in the 
light of theology, and rethink theology through mysticism, free- 
ing It from everything incidental and regaining, through spiritu- 
ality alone, everything essential."' These words articulate the 
prophetic mission of the Church to revitalise the mystical ele- 
ment in it.s spirituality through a creative encounter of East and 
West. 


'J MtlSK'HANIN. ihid p. 2S. 


Correspondence 

The Krist Panthi Ashram 

Dear Father Gispcrt-Sauch, 

I have enjoyed your review of R.C Das Evanf^elical Prophet (VJTF.May 
19V5, p.34V). Shall I make a correction? 

Our Khrist Panthi Ashram has great relationship to R.C. Das. R.C.Das 
saw that his Khrist Panthi Ashram would not continue. He asked me to 
take it up. He offered to initiate one into his life. And the first Acharya 
of Khrist Panthi Ashram run by the Diocese lived with R.C.Das for nine 
months. Due to various reasons he shifted to a new place, while R.C.Das 
him-self continued to live there. 

Patrick D'SOUZA 

Bishop of Varanasi 
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Listen to the Spirit 

1 Believe. 

The monthly recollections Listen to the Spirit during this year were 
based on the Apostolic Creed. From ancient time this creed was used in 
the liturgy of baptism to conclude the catechetical instruction of the 
catechumens, ft contains the substance of the Christian revelation to 
which the new members of the Church had been intrixluced. It is also 
used at other solemn occasions, e.g., before the ordination of priests as a 
pledge to the message which they have to communicate in their minis- 
try. But it is more than a doctrinal formula, it is a confession of faith: "1 
believe". 

"Believing" has many shades of meaning- it is used for a vague 
opinion which cannot be sufficiently substantiated; it also stands for the 
acceptance on faith of a statement that cannot be checked. In biblical use 
it does not refers primarily to knowledge or information but expresses 
the surrender of a person to God: Abraham's obedience to Yahweh's call, 
Israel's response to the covenant, and in the New Testament the accep- 
tance of God's revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Abraham is the model of faith. The first section on Genesis (1-11) 
describes the destructi\-e powers of sin followed by curses- the curse on 
the serpent, the curse on the soil that feeds us, the curse on Cam who 
murdered his brother. With Abraham begins the era of blessings- "1 will 
bless you " The blessing consist of a triple promise. Abraham receives 
nothing tangible in his hands, only promises. His future is built on faith- 
"Go to the land that 1 will show you" - but he has to leave behind his 
country, his ancestors and clan; "I will make you a great nation" - but he 
has a barren wife, and "1 will make your name great" (Gen 12 1-4). The 
people of Shinar had decided: "Let us build a city, with its top in the 
heavens: let us make a name for ourselves lest we be scattered" - but the 
Lord confused their language and "scattered them over the face of the 
earth" (Gen 11:5-8). Abraham's name will be made great by God - 
human greatness and the unity of the human family will not come from 
pride. God alone can give greatness and unite us. Abraham's blessing is 
the beginning of the history of salvation It is based on faith 

In Abraham's story, the path of faith is spelled out; it comprises 
obedient renouncement of all human, deceptive resources and total 
trust in the divine promises which are fulfilled slowly, with halting 
steps. He goes out of his country into the darkness of the unknown; he 
comes to the country that was promised but settles there only provision- 
ally, as it is not his own. The account of the agonizing waiting for 
ofhpring is crowned by the ultimate test of his obedience when he is 
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commanded to offer his son. Abraham becomes the father of all believ- 
ers, because he believed in Gi>d "who gives life to the dead and calls into 
existence the things that do not exist" (Rom 4:17). 

The Abraham story is a biography of faith. Faith becomes history in 
Israel. Their monotheism is not primarily doctrinal. In the earlier stages, 
it was rather henotheism, i.e., no reliance on any god of other nations but 
an exclusive dependence on Yahweh. This faith was challenged: the 
Canaanites among whom they lived worshipped gods who seemed so 
much closer to their daily needs and gave them fertility for their land. 
When their national security was threatened by powerful neighbours 
they preferred to rely on p>olitical agreements and military alliances 
rather than on the protection of Yahweh. They disobeyed and were 
punished with defeat and exile. It is a history of faith, broken but never 
abandoned, redeemed in God's faithfulness. 

The final promise of salvation comes to us in Jesus' message of 
God's reign: "The kingdom of Gixi is at hand; repent and believe the 
Ciood News" (Mk 1:15). Repentance and faith are demanded on our part 
si> that God's reign be realized in our world. Rejjentance is the negative 
side of faith: the renouncement of the deceptive guarantees on which 
human life is built, the greed for pleasure and possession, for social 
status and power. Greed is destructive. We witness the tragedy of our 
society which is moved by greed. But turning from the deceptive foun- 
dations of life is possible only if the heart turns to its true source, the 
promise of Gixi's reign; if we receive the Good News with faith. God's 
reign is the final and comprehensive message of God's blessings, ad- 
dressed to all people: the new creation. God is with us in our world 
which is disfigured and divided by sin; it will be renewed and recon- 
ciled. He IS with everyone who v>pens his heart: "Repent and believe the 
GiKid News." 

In the schiHil ot Jesus, the disciples have to learn what it means to 
believe - all have to learn it. Their progress is slow and halting. It is not 
an intellectual initiation into divine mysteries but the gradual percep- 
tion of God's presence and action in the world. How will God's reign 
come and transform human society? Even after Peter's solemn confes- 
sion of Jesus as Messiah at Caesarea Philippi, the faith of the disciples 
broke down completely in the passion. They had been groping for 
earthly guarantees, tangible success. No earthly assurance is left. Only 
through the encounter with the Risen Lord will their faith find its true 
foundation: God alone. God gives the promise, God fulfils it. Faith is 
not a calculation, the risky option for an optimistic world view. It is the 
total surrender to CJod, relying on God's Word alone, beyond all earthly 
guarantees. 

The Second Vatican Council has renewed the biblical understand- 
ing of faith. In the struggle against rationalism during the last century, 
the emphasis had shifted to faith as intellectual assent, the acceptance of 
the divinely revealed truths: the Church had to teach that human life is 
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baaed not on the experiences of the senses and the mere reasoning of the 
mind but on the Revelation that conies from God. Thus the First Vatican 
Council tells us that through faith "we believe that what God has 
revealed is true" (ND 1 18). Vatican 11 looks at both, revelation and faith, 
primarily as personal communication: Revelation is God's self-gift to us' 
in love, to which we respond in feiith: "By faith we freely commit our 
entire self to God making the full submission of intellect and will to God 
who reveals" (DV 5). 

This change of emphasis is most important in our world of reli- 
gious pluralism ranging from atheism and agnosticism to fanatical 
fundamentalism. How can people find salvation in this chaotic confu- 
sion? No one knows the mysterious ways of God's love. Still, the 
persoiulistic understanding of faith, coming from the Bible, helps us to 
see that salvation is not a matter of orthodoxy but of persoruil commit- 
ment to God. God encounters all people in their concrete social and 
cultural setting aiul draws them to himself. They are saved if they re- 
spond to his invitation according to their conscience. 

The Council has drawn concrete coirclusiona from this insight. Even 
people who never heard the message )esus Christ but "seek Gtxi with 
a sincere heart," and in their life do God's will "as they know it through 
die dictates of their conscience may attain salvation." We are not aston- 
ished that very honest people become agnostics on our supermarket of 
all forms and levels of ideologies. What is the use of discussing other 
worldly things about which we just know nothing? Let us be serious and 
do soinething for our world. Such people do not live "without grace" 
offered by "God who enli^tens all people that they may at length have 
life"(LG 16). No one is saved by orthcxioxy. Faith is confidence zuid 
commitment. It has its ultimate source in the one God but is realized on 
earth among very different peoples in a thousand forms. Jesus was 
astonished about the faith of a Roman officer "Not even in Israel have I 
found such faith" (Mt 8:10). 

In speaking about the stages in which God's word becomes light in 
our mind, for our journey, the Council lays less emphasis on the exteri- 
or proofs which had bem the basis of earlier apdogctic. We need the 
inner li^t. No one can find faith without "the grace of God to move 
and assist" him or her. We need "the interior help of the Holy Spirit" 
who alone "moves the heart, turns it to God artd opens the eyes of the 
mind" so that it becomes "easy for all to accept and believe the trufii." 
Faith is not the blind surretuler to die inscrutable, but a trusting entry 
into the world of God's wonders. We must grow in its understaiuling: 
"The Holy Spirit constantly perfects faith by his gifts so that revelaticm 
may be more and more prtrfoundly understood"(DV 5). This will not be 
the knowledge of a scientist who controls the sphere of his researdv but 
the growing light of which we read in the EpMe to the ^hesians: "To 
coixq>rehend with all the saints what is die breaddt and lengdi, the 
heig ht and depth, and to know the love of Christ whidt surpasses 


knowledge, that you may be filled with all the fullness of God" (Eph 
3:18f). 

Faith is also obedience: "The obedience of faith must be given to 
God who reveals" (DV 5). This seems to be the crucial problem for 
modem people who have become (as the Council itself recognizes) 
"conscious of fhe dignity of the human personality" and wish to "exer- 
cise fully their own judgement and responsibility in their actions," 
particularly in "spiritual values" (DH 1). Faith seems to reduce us to 
inunature dependence making us give assent to things which we do not 
understand. 

We should not deny that at times obedience, and even faith, have 
been misunderstood as a block to legitimate search and thinking. Still, 
the word obedience comes from the Latin "audire," to listen. Ob^ience 
means responsive listening. God reveals his love and truth to make us 
share in his life. Responding to love means loving; responding to truth 
is understanding; it is not alienation but fulfilment, finding true life. 
This wa.s Jesus' mission from the Father that "those who believe in him 
should not perish but have eternal life"On 3:16). 

Throu{^ faith - the obedience of faith - we find true freedom, our 
real self. Jesus' message of God's reign, of human dignity in God and of 
human solidarity in Gcxl's love, is written not only in the Bible, but into 
the depth of the humarv heart. "Repent and believe the Good News" 
means, quite simply. Get rid of all alienation which distracts you and 
finally destroys your true life; live the life that God has given you, live it 
in the community of the Church, in the service of all people. 

"Repent and believe" these two acts remain strictly personal through- 
out the Christian life. In the Eucharist all our prayers are spoken by the 
community: wf pray, xve offer, we receive, we are given peace. But the 
Confiieor and the Creed are prayed in the singular: f confess, and f 
believe. Only through this strictly personal two-fold commitment, are 
we members of the community in which Jesus Christ is present, to 
which his mission is entrusted. 

J. NEUNER, SJ. 


The Edllortal Board 
and Hie management oT the 
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CalhBlkiMiL (Com pl et el y ReviHd md 
Updated). By Richard P. McBribn. 
Mdboume CoBina Dowe/San Frandsoo, 
Ha i peiSanftandaco, 1994. Fp. xlvth-12a6. 
A $ 49.95 (pbk). ISBN 1-86371-314 X. 

Many le^en and thoae have 
done a degree in theology after 1980 
would Inow of the fint edition of thin 
maaaive oonpend turn of Catholic Teach- 
ing. Some would kitow that in die 19806 
Ihm were quite negative rcactiona to 
Ihia 'ati^er' Caiechiun. However, they 
may not know of the document puUidied 
in 1985 by the US Btahopa' Committee 
on Doctrine in appreciation of this vast, 
detailed, dear, non-technkal presenta- 
tion of mainstream Catholic belief and 
theology. 

The present edition is a reef revi- 
sion of the whde work, its stnidure, con- 
tent and awareness of the m^or changes 
in the world and the Catholic Church 
within lust fourteen years. Feminist am- 
oems ate consistendy incorporated, lib- 
ccation theologieB are taken into account, 
abortion is treated as a ma|or issue, con- 
oerns like the ecoruNny are discussed, 
the new Catechism of the Catholic Church 
is included in the reference sections and 
many criticisms and suggestkms of oth- 
ers as well as the author's experience in 
using his own book as a teacher have 
influenced die text. 1 have not placed the 
two editions side by side to compare them. 

For a number of reasons I find this 
compendium of Catholic belief and the- 
ology hi^y recommendable to lay and 
derkal students of dieology or rewlerB 
with theological questions and a desire 
to be "literate” CadwUcs. 

The author's intention is to promote 
"a BfioK Catholic understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Catholic tradition" (dhr) 
and not to take sides in the dlscuHions 
mid polemic b etween either the extremes 
at the "right" or "left" or to promote a 
■dioolaf dieology. He writes: "...this is 
a work of mtdkUiig dieology, one that 
tries to mediste beliveen the past and 


the present and between different ap- 
proaches within the Church" (xliii). 

The nujor approach to all aspects 
of theology and belief is hlstOTKal. The 
histoncal approach ensures that the read- 
er is expos^ to the process of develop- 
ment and so to the diversities in the un- 
derstanding of each aspect of Catholic 
beltef and theology and the contextual 
and cultural influences in the articula- 
tion of Catholic theology. History is the 
bridge between the past rad present, be- 
tween diverse theologies, and between 
a narrow attitude to Cadudidsm and a 
dri>ilitating openness. History is a great 
teacher that relativizes every theology 
and fosters freedom in research which 
is basic to a real process of theologizing 
The historical approaches ensure conti- 
nuity and development, permanence rad 
reiadveness, staMity and growth. 

The book is encyclopedic in its con- 
tent and enables a reader to acqube knowl- 
edge in almost every area of Catholic 
belief. A reader can use this as a basic 
reference source and as a constant aid 
to become a 'literate' Catholic The book 
is also an excellent compedium for reli- 
gious seekers and believaB of other Chris- 
tian churches. 

The presentation Is ordered and 
structured and the content is integrated 
to give a holistic presentation. There is a 
summary for caA section, discussion, 
questiofiB, and reading lists 

The double Index, subtect and au- 
thor, enables readcra to mine aU the rich- 
es in the compedhim. The Glossary is 
extensive (1233-54) and explains tsdmi- 
cal terminology. Inckiaive language is 
iisHil.WbUral quotations being taken ftom 
theNRSV. 

My mi4<**’ °^*^*** **°'^ ^ ^ "' 

elusive " W e s te r n" atmosphere which per^ 
meates the book. A book on Cathohdam 
written in 1994 ougN to be aware of 
Asian and Africui fliaology. b is hue 
that the book is wtitimi ka the USA and 
primarily for WesMs BeglMi leading 
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Catholics. However, no Church lives to- 
day isolated from the rest of the world 
and many Catholics from the TMid World 
enrich thie life of Western diurdtes. I only 
found one modem Asian theologian men- 
tioned - Pannikar, and one African - 
Mbiti. There are no re f e r ences to Pieris, 
Amaladoss, Felix Wilfred, Abhishikt- 
aiumda, Chethimattam .... The presen- 
tation of the religiona (372-78, mainly 
Islam - Judaism) is sketchy and the the- 
ology of religioiu makes rto mention of 
theological research in Irtdia, Asia or 
Africa, as far as I can see. 

Theological libraries which have die 
first edition (ISO/MO copies scild) ou^t 
to add this new editioiv which is also 
highly recommended for educated lay 
people, aemiruriana, rebgious. students 
of theology and priests who wish to up- 
date their theede^. It complements die 
Catechism of the Catholic ^uTch. 

P.M. MEAGHER, 5.|. 

A UniveiMl Faith? Peoples, Cultures, 
Religkms, and the Christ. By Catherine 
CosNiLLB and Valecr Nkckbssouck. 
Louvain: Pedeia Presa/W.B. Eerdmana, 
1992. Pp. x-19e. ISBN 9(hM31-429-7. 

Tlw growing secularization and d«e 
iiKTcasing awarenesa of the pluraUty of 
religiona «id cukurea (halleirge our Chiis- 
tian diedogical enterprlae, shaking, salt 
were, the very roots of frmdamental the- 
ology. This vofaime of ten essays is an 
effort to respond to this diattettge. 

In the opening essay Aylwaid Shott- 
er. President of die Missionary Institute 
in London, gives s general introduction 
to inculturatian and its relationsh^ to 
univeimality. He diacusaca various con- 
cepts like contextuallsatlon, trans- 
culturatlon, acculturation, rooting, 
grounding, etc., and offers reasons fm 
hia own preference for the term 
inculturation. He argues for the 
incuHinatton of die Goa^ and dw de- 
centraUzadon of authority aa neceasaiy 
ptemiaea for the untvenaUty of Chris- 
tianity. 

Jaoqnas Dupuh, picsendy tseddng 
clog^nattc theology at the (kegprianUni- 


versity, Rome, points to the vaitely of 
cultures, phna^ of religiona and the 
dehumanizing poverty of the maases as 
the three Inter-telated fectors that con- 
stitute the complexity of die Indian con- 
text and argues that no Inculhitation or 
dialogue which does not address diese 
fecton can be genuine and successful in 
India. He mentiona die creetive attempts 
made by some Indian dieologians fan the 
inculturation of the liturgy and the rea- 
sons for its apparent failure. Drawing 
attention to the efforts made towards in- 
tet^feiih dialogue he concludes by call- 
ing for a theology that combines 
iiicultuiation, fantorrri^kous dialogue arid 
a liberative praxis, the three concerns of 
the local church. 

Jean Van Bragt, of the Nanzan In- 
stitute for Religion and Cultuie, has been 
in Japan for over thirty years. He studies 
the reasons for the failure of the Chris- 
tian miaaion in Japan and the luture of 
inculturation in Japan. Christianity has 
not succeeded in stiildiig roots in the 
natural religiostty of the Japanese pco- 
pte and dieiefore Christianity should put 
itaelf at the service of Japan. ChristianUy 
should not pretend to be a self-sufficient 
rdigton but diould inst ea d accept to play 
a limited ritual role within die totality of 
the Japanese life, without stepping Into 
the terrHoxies of odier rriiglons. 

Amulf Camps, a professor emeri- 
his of mlssiology and comparative rdi- 
gion in Nipmegarv studies a French prieat, 
Abb« Francola Bourgade, who aa early 
aa fan 1841-1858 estabUahed a dialogical 
reladonahip wHh MuaUma U Carthage 
but later passed into oblivion. Camps 
analyses the outstanding faaturss of die 
dialogue between Bouij^Kle and Mb Mua- 
lim frienda, his undetrtanding of mh- 
afon as dialogue end dialogue aa meet- 
ing between religious petaons nd hu- 
man beings> accepting each oditr aa chil- 
dren of the aamc Creetor, and Mb im- 
derstanding of the unl<|u«icaB of JsauB. 

Lambert Baitdi la known far Mb 
work aa a m lai kina ty- a nduopoiBgfat in 
Ethiopia among dtoOnano peopliuthe 
moat numerous paopis of Baal Africa. 
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D ^ Onimo, God (Waaqa) is imins* 
ent in this unhrerse, bid louiunent in 
is vay tnmscendence. God is one snd 
lany st ttw ssmc time. God is the 
nseuchable mysteiy, sounje of life who 
■veslsHiinselfthm^thebookofae- 
ion. If QuM is really theson of Wssqa, 
f should be; according to the Oromo 
lew, as coaadcand as tamnanent in this 
orid as Waaqa Himself is. This essay 
resents a uni^ and inteiesting study 
I methodology. 

Jose de Mesa of de la SsUe Univei^ 
ty has published widely on the topic of 
le incuituration of Christianity in the 
nilippims. He establishes the basis for 
culturstiorL Cultural analysis demands 
thematic cultural exegesis, Le., a sys- 
nutk process of bringing into eiqilidt 
vareneas and orderiy categoiizatian the 
ipHdt cultural meaidngs of experienC' 
I embodied as ^lecific elements trithin 
ilture, as an integrated system. The 
ree important areu consktered are 
iltore, exegesis and themes. 

A colleague at die same Universi- 
, Jinuny A. Belita, shows that in die 
eat the dieology of Christ's unique- 
!SS was linked to the ideology of pow- 
of the dominant daaa In the process 
incuituration, die indigenous people 
die Philippines adopted the new r^ 
on with originality, but originality as 
cngeance'. The two 'vengeances’ are 
* Santo NiAo (Holy Child, regularly 
isapelt as Nino) of the Cross and the 
nto Niflo of die Fiesta. The Niflo of 
> Cross is Lord, but also a fragile child 
sningagainsta cross: twofitfoigsyin- 
ils of powericssness. The seriousness 
the cross is tempered by the pleasant 
nocence of the child, a “coincuientu 
pontantm, the irony that makes die 
joiinstor think hard of his domina- 
m." 

Gavin D'Casta, one of the most elo- 
jent and ingenious spokespersons for 
I bidusivist theology of reli^ons, shows 
lat the exclusivist and pluralist models 
e inadequate. He proposes a Trinitarian 
ctdogy of religions as the theological 
sponae to undentand the fact of reli- 


gioua plurality. According to him a 
Trinitarian Christocentriam is a proteo 
Hon againat exdusivism and phiralism 
by d i a lect i c ally relating the univenal to 
the particular, and the Holy Spirit al- 
lows the particularity of Christ to be re- 
lated to universal activity of God in 
human history. 

Professor of dogmatics attheUni- 
verstty of TUburg, Wiel Logister reinlef^ 
prets die tides that have been given to 
Jesus by understanding the conavte con- 
text in which Jesus lived and worked. 
He makes a study of the implicaHons in 
the monotheistic background, of Jesus' 
claim to be greater than Moses and 
Abraham, and his oommand to teach 
and to make disc^les of all nations (Mt 
28:lft-20). His concern is to show 
the Jesus of the New Testament reveals 
God and the destiny of humanity in a 
very speafk and concrete way. This is 
discovered not by refusing to look at 
other prophets arid saints, but by look- 
ing for the breakthrough of God indie 
histories and namtives of ordinary men 
and women. 

In her concluding essay Catherine 
ComiUe, Professor of comparative reli- 
gions at the University of Leuven, criti- 
cally evaluates the eleven theses of Frank 
DeGraeve, to whom this vohune is ded- 
icated. In the course of teaching courses 
on the theology of religions at the Uni- 
versities of Notre Dame and Leuven, 
De Graeve expressed his views in the- 
ses whidi took a definite form during 
the Vatican CoundL In her essay the 
authoress rearranges the theses into four 
major topics: religious pluralism, the 
uniqueness of Christianity, the conver- 
gence of religions and the role of Chris- 
tianity in that convergence. The audior- 
ess shows that even though some of De 
Graeve's theses have not found conti- 
nuity in the current debate yet the ma- 
jority of them still constitute the essence 
of Christian theological reflection on re- 
ligious pluralism. De Graeve is among 
the founding fathers of the contempo- 
rary theology of rebgions. 

All those who are interested in 
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incuHuratkm and Inlliatheoksgyalre- 
Hg^ona win find tticae ouya uicliiL 
RoMiy Churd\ Pr. A. SEBASTIAN 
CMhi 

Eevmciiiam in AaU. By T.V. Piolv. 
Delhi: ISPCK and TinnraUa: Chriatava 
Sahhya Somilhy, 1994. Pp. (x-) 174. Ra 
65. ISBN 81-7214-192-0. 

My only quarrel with thia book is 
its bite. Not that it is fabr. but that it 
does not suggest the richness of its con- 
tents. The book deals whth a much wider 
field of issues than come ordinarily un- 
der the rubric of "ecumeniam.'* It should 
be in the compulsory reading list for any 
course of ecciesiology in Asia. It is true 
that it does trot offer a systematic treat- 
ment on die Church. Bui the eight solid 
studies included in the collection address 
themselves seriously to central issues of 
ecciesiology. There is, of course, the is- 
sue of ecumenism: it is seen primary as a 
question of recovering the Asian/Indian 
identity on the part of the churches. The 
author shows that ecumenism rose in 
Asia first in die form of a growing aware- 
ness of the churches of their hishiry and 
identity, as a result of the polibcal na- 
tional movements. The denomiiuHcmal 
pcumeniam came later under the infiu- 
ence of western ecumenism, but plays a 
.subsidiary role. The book deals also with 
Church history: the history of the West- 
otn Chun h must not be restricted to the 
otficial history of the vKicms (orthodoxy) 
- thi' Donatist Church has much to teach 
u-K The history of Chrishanity in India 
(Asia) IS to be .seen as one bistnrv. not a 
congenes of parallel denommatiorwit htv 
tones. The book deals also with 
inissiology. today the most urgent task 
IS to bnng out the implications of our 
beJief ttiat all the people of Asia are chil- 
dren of God. The task of the Church has 
to be meshed into the national objec- 
tives. Hence the author al.so studies the 
relation of mission to ecumenism: "The 
pnmaiy context for unity negotiatiuns 
in Kenila is the mission of the chuidi in 
Kerala. A unity aimply based on the rcc- 
oncilialkm of the Latin rite and Syrian 
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IndWon wlB not da The church ki Kenb 
and its miaaion should be ad drta aed to 
the human and national problema 
around. It la ki this miaafon that the 
church becnmea indigenaus, and it Is by 
becoming a church for the wotld that 
we undentand the nature of our unity** 
(133). In other tvorda, the Church in In- 
dia must be also a Church for India. The 
focus of unity is mission, not Kome. 
Authored by an oriental Christian, the 
book does not accept the papacy as theo- 
logically significant-, it secs it as a poUH- 
cal institution, an accident of hirtory. 
Clearly the argument repeals much of 
what has been sakf in the past (and I 
think hat been superseded t^ay) in the 
Protestant world: 1 find this treatment 
somewhat flippant. The author rightly 
stresses the centrality of the laity in the 
Church in nppositiion to the “divine lig^ 
of the dngy” which he views only from 
a socioingical per sp e cti ve. One essay of- 
fers a useful sununaiy of the last 25 yean 
of ccdesiology in India: Philip mentfons 
the relative Uck of interest of Protestant 
theology in the topic of ecciesiology, al- 
though there is no radical rejection of 
the Church; in spite of this, he records 
significant writings on the Churdi's re- 
lation to Indian culture, to non-Owis- 
han religions, the selfhood of the Indian 
Church, the Church a.s open communi- 
ty, the relativization of baptism, the unity 
of the Church .. 

Theology centre.s in Asu will do 
well to make this bix>k accessible to their 
sbidents. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Classic Texts in Miaaion and Wotld 
Chiiatianity. Edited with Introductions 
by Norman E Tikmas Maryknod: Otbis 
Books. 1995, Pp xvai-346. $ 24.95 (pbk). 
ISBN 1 -57075-006-8. 

This volume of collected texts has 
an important subtitle A Rtaitr't Com- 
pantan to David Bosch's TnmsjbrmatgMu- 
snm (see VfTR 56 (1992] 623-5) and is 
dediated to David Bosdu The book 
wishes to make available to mlasiologMa 
and others texts about misakm from all 
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srkNb of OhhcIi hMorr and Inoi var- 
wa d em oninationa and Chriatian Inh 
mona,and8igw il icantaMlhoaaandbod- 
ea ki (he ChriaHan churchea. Tfia earU* 
t text ia from ca 129 CE., Utter tf 
iegHeh u and the laleat b fran 1992 
DUIogiie aa Mbaton* (EaniUo Caaira). 

The writinga aic gathawd under 
arioua headlngi and hMorkad periodB. 
Ve ahall Hat the headings. I. HMnt- 
.'Z Pitnd i gme ef Mbnan: 1. The Earif 
Tuirch and Eastern Church; 2. The Mid- 
lie Ages and Roman CathoHr Mbsiona; 

. The Protestant Reformation; 4. Mb- 
k>n in the Wake of the EnHghbnmenl 
art n CoNtmiporary Pmdigmt of Mit- 
on: 5. Mbskm astheChurch-with-Oth- 
rs; 6. Mbsion as Mbsto Drf. 7. Mbaion 
a Mediating Salvation; 8. Mbsion as the 
uest for Justice; 9. Mbsion as EvangeH- 
ation; 10. Mbsion as Contextuahxation; 
1. Mbsion as Libcratian; 12. Mbskm as 
nculhirabon; 13. Mbskm as Canurum 
fitness; 14. Mbskm as Minbtry bf the 
Vhole People of God; 15. Mbsion as In- 
rrfaith Witness; 16. Mbskm as Thecdo- 
y; 17. Mission as Action in Hope. There 
re three indices - Scriptural, Subjects 
nd Names. 

As is obvious, Part U b far more 
xlensive than the early hbtoncal sur- 
ey of classkat Icxb. Part I covers pages 
to 80 while Part 11 runs from page 81 
} ^2. The divisions of the texts in the 
ontentporary pienud into paradigms of 
nissinn maktw the book very useful for 
:holars and students. Though only ex- 
racts are given from Umger text.s, vet 
ey ideas are made available and a very 
ich bibliography. 

I do not know the eiea of missiolagy 
9 very well. 1 did notice that no text of 
ie F ABC appears m the ooUectmn, though 
VCC and Vatican II and papal ducu- 
nento and stalemenb of varinua Protes- 
ant mtsaion organizations are well rep- 
esented. Lnokmg at texts from individ- 
lal authors the coUsction gives us a Who's 
Vho in missiology in the Christian 
.'hurchcs. 1 am sure someone else could 
lave chosen other authors and texts 
lowever these texts are resfuesenlative 


of the aaany tendencies in mbaiofogical 
thbikhig of the contemporary QirMian 
world. A very useful bo^ for ooutaes on 
Mbifology. 

PJiL MEAGHER, S.). 

Tcjidit PIAlc. By Francis lyBairro. 
Bombay. Akshsr Ptakashan, 1995. Pp. 
140 .Rb75. 

1 think that every book published 
by an Indian Christian author ought to 
receive wide publicity because there are 
so few Indian CathoUcs who venture to 
pubibh vahiabie cimtrtiuliora to our phi- 
rahst society. Furthermore, every book 
publiihed by an Indian Christian author 
in an Indian language must become an 
event for the entire Christian communi- 
ty. Of course, I am biking about ‘'good*' 
Htersture which is bathed in the values 
of the Gospel, Chrbtbn tradition and 
age-old Indbn culture! 

ChrisHans are often branded as 
‘’strangers'’ in our nation ToaiguewMh 
people who make such allegatians w use- 
less for they will go on making them. 
Let such accusers rather read a book 
like TtfSchl PiAle written in hue Marathi 
and r^be how unfounded these alle- 
gations are. 

TejOcht PSAU is a collection of short, 
concise and leflective essays grounded 
m theChiistbn scriptures and theology. 
The pastoral work of Fr D'Bntto is well 
known all over India (and even in some 
international circles, as 1 can personally 
testify) The Marathi world has also ac- 
knowledged that he uses the medium of 
writing courageously and skillfully to 
awakm the masses to fight agamst in- 
justice and cn-ate a peaceful, harmoni- 
ous and (list society (a number of State 
awards attest to this fart). The 
Archdiocesan Marathi monthly, SutiurM, 
of which he has been the editor for a 
number of years, has beoMiie an instru- 
ment of religious and spiritual awaken- 
ing and social and ecological transfor- 
mation. Regardless of caste, creed and 
religion, many Marathi speaking people 
faithfully read Sunurta and applaud it as 
tinejoumahsm 
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I found Tejichf PMU a rare book 
because it keeps the reader constantly 
moving from East to West, from Hiitdu 
to Christian scriptures and traditions, 
from spirituality to daily life, from reli- 
gion to social problems, from philoso- 
phy to culture and from poetry to prose. 
It good literature. It deals indirectly 
with the problem of the practical denial 
of the mystery of God. 

While denouncing every form of 
superstition, the author vehemently ad- 
vocates the preservation of good reli- 
gwuB and cultural traditions because they 
are truly life-enriching and the human 
person simply cannot Uve without them. 
Without getting into polemical and spec- 
ulative arguments to prove the existence 
of God, he makes the reader aware of 
God's ever-present mystery in everyday 
hfe and persuades us of the simple idea 
of "natural revelation," i.e., that trees, 
rain-fall, flowers, rivers, mountains, sea- 
.sons, etc., are "theophanies." Pr Britto 
must be congratulated by all believers in 
God because the syndrome of the denial 
of God is a more serious sickness of our 
society as a whole than the particular 
problems within each religious tradition. 

The book inspires meditation and 
prayer on such theological themes as 
Christ, Creation, Salvation, Mary, the 
Saints, Virtues, Life of Faith, Deatii, etc. 
Some of the essays wil provide Hrst-dass 
material for homilies. 1 would not hesi- 
tate to recommend the book for spiritual 
reading. It makes a lovely little gift to 
our Marathi speaking friends, especially 
those of other faiths. The A. reflects loudly 
and candidly on his priestly life and on 
the treasures of Christian faith as lived 
by the Vasai Christians. He stands out as 
a person who is fully Christian and fully 
iidian. 

Council of Inter- FELIX MACHADO 
religious Dialogue, Rome. 

Not Ashamed of the Gospel. New 
Testament Interpretations of the Death 
of ChrisL By Morna D. Hookes. Grand 
Rapids: Wm.B. Eerdmans and Cumbria: 
Paternoster Press, 1995. Pp. Ii3. $ 10.99. 
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ISBN 0-8028-08S7-5. 

The quality of Moma Hooker's sdul- 
arship would be known to bibikal re- 
searchers. This book which studies the 
passion narratives and other interpreta- 
tions of Jesus' death in Paul, Hebrews, 
1 Peter, 1 John and Revelation is ad- 
dressed to the biblically educated read- 
er. 

Hooker righdy begins with Paul, as 
his writings were all completed before 
any of the Gospels and the other N.T. 
writings. We sh^ return to Paul. 

While studying the four Gospels 
(and Acts with Luke) the authoress uses 
basically redaction criticism and a soft 
form of narrative study. The synoptic 
Gospels are compared in order to high- 
light the particular characteristics of the 
passion in the whole of each Gospel and 
in the passion predictions, the narrative 
of the passion itself and the spedtic in- 
terpretation given by each evangelist. 
John has his own tradition 3 ret his inter- 
pretation is related to and compared with 
the other Gospels. There are no surpris- 
es in the treatment of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels for anyone aware of current redac- 
tional critical studies. The richer signifi- 
cance of the Passion is not so devel- 
oped, yet the relationship of diac^le- 
ship to the Passion is an obvious thme 
developed by all the writers in their own 
way. 

The meaning of the Passion as re- 
lated not only to God's will (Scripture) 
and human eidl, as in the Synoptics, but 
also to the mystery of God, atonement, 
salvation of all, the cosmic conflict with 
evil, are developed in the study of John, 
in a bold re-interpretation in temu of 
lifting up and glory. 

The deep significance of the Pas- 
sion in relation to God's self-revelation, 
human Justification/reconciliation/new 
creation, atonement and sacrifical imag- 
ery, the power of sin and death, tite love 
of God, Christ's obedience, the resiurec- 
tion, universal transfonnation ... are spelt 
out from Paul's letters. Particular themes 
followed up are Paul's sharing in die 
Passion of Christ in his ministry, the 
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thpmp of Jesus' identity with the human 
situation (sin, cutse, sinful flesh...), and 
the transformation effected by hi.s death 
and resurrection. 

Major interpret lions in Hebrews 
and some other N.T. writings are also 
described. 

The study is informative, exegeti- 
cally careful, clear and succinct. Howev- 
er, the study remains very "biblical," "ob- 
jective," a type of running commentary 
on the text, chapter by ch^ter, an expo- 
sition of biblical theology of the 'Tiecause" 
(rea.son) and "in order that" (purpose) of 
the Passion. There is no real engagement 
with the contemporary world and the 
meaning of the varknis presentations and 
interpretations for Christian life today. 
So the book informs but is dry. 

The initial emphasis given to the 
utterly shameful and degrading nature 
of crucifixion is very important so that 
readers be aware of the profound scan- 
dal of Jesus' death as the crucial media- 
tion of God's savmg love in human his- 
tory. Similarly the importance of the ex- 
perience of the resurrection of Jesus as 
the primary interpretative key of hi.s 
death is well brought out. 

A valuable book for Christiaas who 
study the Passion with a basic back- 
ground to the NT. 

P.M. MEAGHER. S.J. 

Many Voices in Christian Mission. 
Essays in honour of J.R Lesslie Newbigin. 
World Christian Leader. Edited by By T. 
Dayanandan Francis and Israel 
Selvanayagam, Madras; CLS 1994. Pp. x- 
240. Rs 120. 

The book is presented to Bishop 
Newbigin on the occasion of his 85th 
Birthday. It attempts to describe tlie var- 
ied interests and commitments of 
Newbigin as a Church man and theolo- 
gian. 

The volume starts with six articles 
paying tributes and recalling the influ- 
ence of Newbigin. They describe him as 
a 'Great Soul', a brother in ecumenical 
pioneering, who threw light on the as- 
pect of unity - the key to unity is our 


growing to be more Christ-like in love 
and self-emptying, without seeking pmv- 
er, transparent in honesty and leading a 
prayer-filled life Bishop Newbigin, who 
IS perhaps the only .surviving bishop from 
among those who had bf«n consecrat- 
ed at the inaugration of the Church of 
South India in 1947, is still active and 
alert, although he now lives in Britain. 
He preaches, writes and makes a unique 
contribution to the churches today. This 
book emphasizes many aspects of 
ecumenism, inportanl as we move to- 
wards the Jubilee Year 2000 A.D. It also 
scres.ses the call of Cod in Chn.st for the 
threefold response of worship, unity and 
mission. 'The church exisLs for mission, 
like fire exists for burning"(15) ''Divi- 
sion in the church distorts its witness, 
frustrates its mission and contradicts its 
own nature... "(53). 

The concluding article i.s an impor- 
tant one. It deals with the significance of 
a relevant theology of religious harmo- 
ny particularly in the Indian context. 

We list the articles in the .second 
section to give readers an idea of sub- 
jects addres.sed: Recapturing the Ecumen- 
ical Vision. Towards a Universal Ecu- 
menical Council (J. Russell Chandran); 
Mission and Unity in the Ecumenical 
Movement (Emilio Castro); Towards a 
Pentecostal Mi.ssiology (Walter J. 
Hollenweger); The Third Church and 
Matching Missionaries (Yeow Choo-Lak); 
Solidarity as Missionary Pnnaple (Cnana 
Robinson); Mtssion in Christ's Way Be- 
yond 2000 A.D (M. Azariah); Christian 
Presence in Hinduism (Charles A. 
Ryerson); Ministry in the PoWer of the 
Holy Spirit (Samuel Amirtham); Justice 
in Dispute (Duncan B. Forrester); Good 
News and Culture (P. Victor Premsagar); 
Toward a Humanist Theology of Reli- 
gious Harmony (Israel Selvanayagam); 
The Writings of Bishop J.E. Lesslie 
Newbigin; A Selected Bibliography 
(Eleanor Jackson). 

Altogether this very nch collection 
of articles raise many voices on impor- 
tant issues relating to the mission of the 
Church. The book ought to find a place 
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nut only in the seminaries and religious 
libraries hut in the houses of Christians 
seeking Ciod's Kingdom. 

Sr. SUREKHA 

The Gospel of Forgiveness and 
Koinonia. By M.M. Thomas. Delhi: 
ISITK, 1994 104. Rs 45 (pbk). ISBN 

Kl-7214-197-1. 

This book IS a collection of twenty- 
five selected sermoiw/homilie.s includ- 
ing some to academic communities and 
some to tribal c(ingregation.s, delivered 
by M.M. Thomas on various ociasKins 
in various parts of the world. A number 
of them are the summary of his homilies 
given at the invitation of the Church C on- 
gregatioas in Nagaland. The whole book 
n-fterts on the theme of the aire of the 
( lospei - tfivirie forgiveness and its rela- 
tion to struggle.') for new forms of com- 
munitv 

Thomas reflects on wmie selected 
passages from the Bible ba.sed on hLs 
(.'hrisliaii experience with the struggling 
fKiiple. All his reflcction.s seem to em- 
phasize or reinlorx'e what he has said/ 
wntlen in his earlier writings. In almost 
all his homilies Thomas quotes well- 
known theologians and thinkers (both 
Indian and Western) to empha.size hLs 
views. 

In th<' context of religious plural- 
ism and as an Indian Chri.stian, Ihomas 
urges the Church to learn from other re- 
ligions at some points and be corrected 
at others, but he holds the view that the 
divine forgiveness which is offered to all 
humankind in Jesus Christ is the source, 
cntenon and goal of the humanization 
of the society and the world community. 

Tlte Church's witness to Christ con- 
SLsts in entering into partnership with 
men/ women of other religions and sec- 
ular faiths in the struggle for a secular 
Koinonia (communion). Thomas empha- 
sizes that as king as the Church remains 
a religious community in competition 
with other religious communities, the 
Church can never say that in Christ it 
sacramentally represents the destiny of 
all people. 


Thomas thinks that communicat- 
ing the message of the New Humanity 
in Ch-ist is the responsibility of the 
Church which consequently needs to 
reshape its spirituality. He proposes a 
spirituality of combat with a vision of 
the Cross so that the struggles of the 
oppressed possess greater spiritual 
vigour and deeper commitment. 

His understanding of salvation and 
spirituality are oriented towards creat- 
ing a 'humane humanity' here and now 
and points nut the process of such 
liberalive actums towards humanization. 

The influence of Karl Barth and 
Kraemer on M.M. Thomas is clear in his 
understanding pf the 'Christ-centred sal- 
vation for air. In a multi-religtous con- 
text, it IS proper to hold a view which 
suggests a kind of superionty of one's 
faith over the others? 

Thomas invites as to go beyond 
our mere rituals and participate in the 
struggles of the oppressed. The chal- 
lenge to all Christians in a religious plu- 
ralistic context is to give witness to Christ 
through concrete actions for a world com- 
munity of peace and jastice. 

L JEBAMALAI RAJA, S.J. 

Responses to 101 Questions About 
Jesus. By Michael L. Ccxis, S.). Bombay: 
Better Yourself Boolw (St Pauls). 1995. 
Pp. 127. Rs45. ISBN 81-7109-236-3. 

This is an excellent book and we 
are grateful to St Pauls to bring out an 
Indian edition. The book ought to be in 
all senunaries and theological libraries 
and will be useful in houses of forma- 
tK>n of religious and diocesan libraries. 
The author takes up all the types of ques- 
tions which anyone would ask once they 
start to reflect on who Jesus Christ is 
and what is the meaning of Chritian 
teachings and comes into contact with 
attempts to make the person and life of 
Jesus Christ meaning^l today in India 
or is exposed to any modem study of 
and new attitude to the Gospels. 

The book was published by Paulist 
Press in 1993 mtd hu been reviewed 

(concluded on p.814.) 
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GUJARAT SAHITYA PRAKASH 
ANNOUNCES 
THREE NEW RELEASES 

HIS STAR IN THE EAST, ROBERT DE NOBILl, SJ. 
by A. Saulim, S.f. 

Revised and Re-edited by S. Rajamanickam, SJ. 

570 pages^ paperback: Rs 70; clothbound Rs 80. 

This interesting account of the life and apnstolate of Fr Robert de Nobili wcts 
wiitten by Rev Augustine Sauti^re S.]. After writing Red Sdnd, a life of }ohn de 
Bntto, SauU^re wr<Me this book in 19.55. This ha.s been revistd and re-edited by 
Rev S. Rajamanickam, S.|., who was trained by the author in ob|ecti\'e histoncal 
research and who published all available Niobili's Tamil writings including his 
two l^tin treaties. His Star in the East seemed to be .m approprate title for this 
life. Like the Star at Bethlehem, Nobili not only led Brahmins, the reputed 
wisenien of the East to Christ, but opened the Wav to about thirty thousand 
Indians. 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAD 

by Anand Amaladass, S./. and Richard Young 

400 pages; paperback; Rs 135; clothbound Rs 155 

The Indian Christiad is an anthology of Christian Devotional L.iterature in 
Sanskrit. This volume contains selections from four well-known Chnstian 
writers: jean Calmette, W.R. Mill, John Muir and Brahmabandhav Upadhyay. 
The first part of this book presents an overview of Church Sansknt which gives 
an indication of the effort the early Christian missionaries made to render into 
Sanskrit the heritage of Christian tradition. 

THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
A 6-voluine Commentary 
by Antonio M. de Aldatna, S.f. 

Volume b, UNION. Commentary of the VllI part of the Constitutions. 
Translated and abridged by Ignacio Echaniz, S.j. 

150 pages, Rs 60. 

This part VIIl on Union, is a necessary complement of Part VII, on Mi.ssioning 
^iis is the last volume of the series. 

available FROM: GUJARAT SAHITYA PRAKASH 

Post Box 70, 

ANAND. Gujarat - 388 001. 
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as well, the spirit that has a capacity for the Infinite! 

Intimacy with God 

St Jerome is quoted as saying, "Plato located the soul of man 
in the head; Christ located it in the heart." Whatever be the 
meaning the this statement, the mind of modem people is over- 
grown in relation to the heart. The depths are hungering for 
something more. If there is no one to assist them, in place of 
genuine religion and true relationship with God, people will seek 
fulfilment in esoteric religious exf>eriences and run after elusive 
Gurus! There is an enormous vacuum in their hearts that needs 
to be filled. In a world that is restlessly self-seeking, they eagerly 
search for beauty, fellowship, sharing, joy, togetherness, poetry, 
worship, and a God who cares. 

People need assistance to lay aside the deceptive models 
placed before them: the Superman, the Little King, the Power 
Grabber, the Top Boss, the Wealth Acciunulator, the Class-con- 
flict Leader, and many others. The concepts of struggle, conflict, 
hatred and merciless competition must give way to humanity, 
humility, collaboration, concelebration of life's common joys, 
and shared contemplation of the Transcendent Mystery. Accept- 
ing limitations, e.g., limitations of persons, of situations, of pos- 
sibilities is one way of being open to the Infinite. Artists accept 
limitations, and make them a starting point of creativity. Heroic 
persons accept sufferings and see in them an opportrmity for 
growing in depths and in kindliness. They understand the great 
truth that as we ascend the ladder of life, our capacity to stiffer 
(e.g., mental anguish) only increases. It is a step forward, not 
backward. For the Christian, the Cross is an instrument of salva- 
tion. But these are truths that call for long reflection and prayer 
before they can be understood and accepted. 

We have gradually come to a consensus today that the hu- 
man goal is not to exploit nature, but to come into harmony with 
it; not to exploit other fellow-bein^, but to help and assist. When 
we tune in to others, our powers of creativity are awakened. 
Productivity is not a frantic goaL but a fruitful result. As RoUo 
May put it, "What the artist or creative scientist feels is not 
anxiety or fear; it is joy." It is precisely mystics who have perfect- 
ed the method of relationship, of intuition, of service, of unlimit- 
.;d fruitfulness, for they are linked to the Almighty. In their view, 
everything that surrounds them has a sacramental significance. 



